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S tudents flock to om examination halls 
in then thousands ^ for all of them, 
the questions aie identical, presented 
to each on precisely similar printed paper, 
and the same ans^^ers likewise serve to gain 
them then diplomas, it being e\en possible 
to pass by copying fiom one’s neighbour 
But the examination s}stem ot God’s pro- 
\idence is not so simple The peoples of the 
Earth have been given then own particular 
problems, the solution of which each of them 
must find for itself in its ovn way, in order 
to gam place and honour in the world 

India has thus had her own problem set 
to her, and until she tiuly solves it, her 
sorrows cannot be ended. All this tune wm 
have been trying to pass our examination by 
copying our ans-weis from Europe,— at first 
stupidly, w'ord for word , then more cunning- 
ly, wnth change oi phrasing, — but to no 
purpose The round marks, given by the 
Examiner’s blue pencil in either case, do not 
even gain by addition, the empty total still 
lernaming zero 

An atmospheric stuim is called “nast} 
weather'’ because of the angry buifetings to 
which it subjects us A hat is there behind 
all its discomforting tiumoil? Only some 
break in the liaimony which should subsist 
betw^een the neighliouiing strata of an , one 
having developed undue w^eight, the other 
too much lightness Until then harmony 


can be restored, the fury of the elements 
knows no bounds, upsetting the gravity even 
of the forests and driving the very ocean 
into madness. No mere incantations, how- 
ever feivid, can help to appease this agony 
of discoid, due to break in noimal relation. 

As wuth the elements, so with men xill 
oui tiouble IS due to some bieak in the 
haimony of true lelations No agitation on 
om part, constitutional oi otherwise, can 
serve to counteract the thundering of our 
wrathful El} sians, or the wrangling of our 
hundied and one distracted elements Alien, 
therefore, wm clamour for Freedom, w^e should 
try to be clear in our own minds, what it is 
we desire to be free from 

j\[aii has absolute liberty only where he 
IS absolutely alone, liaMirg no relations with, 
no responsibilities to, no dependence upon 
an} one else, but this IS a kind of freedom 
winch man not only does not wmnt, but is 
beside himself if he gets 

Robinson Ciusoe lost this absolute liberty 
wdien lie found his man Friday— for even in 
the relation of master and servant there is 
mutual dependence— but he did not feel it 
as a loss of freedom, such as he w^ould have 
done if Friday had been a tieacheious, self- 
seeking savage This shows that we do not, 
as a matter of fact, feel freer wdien oui 
relations with our fellow’-men are lax or 
lacking, but rather the reverse. The joy of 
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Fieedom is gained only wlien these lelatioiis 
are full and unobstructed We aie freest 
with our greatest friend to whom we are 
bound by the stiongest of ties. 

The empty, negative fieedom of absence 
of relations hurts, because man is not ful- 
filled in his solitary state, but can only 
realise the truth of his humanity in his rela- 
tions with others, with the All And upon 
his failure to realise this truth, owing to 
some break, or impeifection, or distortion 
in such relations, man’s freedom is obstruct- 
ed. So that, the true freedom is the positive 
freedom of fulness of relation. 

Whether in the domestic or m the politi- 
cal world, storms occur when any of the 
natural relations are broken or disturbed by 
envy or greed, leading to mutual encroach- 
ment So, when we want fieedom for our 
country, it cannot be the emptiness of 
negative freedom, but the removal of all 
obstructions in the way of our countiymen 
maintaining the fullest relations with their 
fellows, -obstructions which may be internal 
as well as external 

We have read in history how the people 
of the West have stormed and raged for 
liberty. We imitate their outcry, but we 
forget that whenever this happened in 
Europe, there were some particular sorrows, 
of some break in their own internal relations, 
from which they sought to be freed, and 
when such rupture was healed, they felt 
their end gamed When we feel the lack of 
freedom we should, rather, first of all try to 
form a clear idea of what breaks in mutual 
relations are obstructing our common wel- 
fare and thus causing us sorrow To pay 
no attention to such obstructions, and yet to 
talk of striving for freedom, is unmeaning. 

In Europe, again, we have seen new 
political conditions brought about by revolu- 
tions At the bottom of these w^eie dif- 
ferences between rulers and ruled, who, 
however, belonged only to different classes, 
not to different races. Whenever the diver- 
gence between the rights and privileges of 
these became so excessive as to lead to an 
outbreak, the sole function of the resulting 
revolution has been to repair this rent m 
the social fabiic 

Now-a-days another revolution is in pro- 
gress in the West, which on investigation 
proves to be due to equally excessive dif- 
ferences between the rights and privileges 


of capitalists and wage-earners The capi- 
talists, scenting danger, have begun to take 
thought for the amelioiation ot the lot ot 
then woikeis,— better housing, more educa- 
tion, and increase of amenities generally, — 
but the reason why the progress oi tins 
revolution has not yet been checked is, that 
patchwork by means of sucli doles does not 
serve to establish true relations 

When England fust colonised the New 
World and tried to keep her Aineiican 
children m leading strings, the chafing ui 
the strings proved too much of a strain lor 
even the ties of blood, and the remedy bad 
to be found m a permanent sepaiation, in spite 
of the closeness of then biotheihoud In 
Italy, likewise, when the Austiian was at the 
head and the Italian at the tail end, there 
was no living connection between head and 
tail, and their enforced propimpnty, in tlu‘ 
absence of true relations, became so intoler- 
able, that Italy, also, had to seek her iiee- 
dom m a definite ruptuie. 

So we see, in any case, that the wa\ to 
true freedom is by getting rid of the tor- 
ments of the absence of true relations In 
the religion of our coiiniry tins truth is 
expressed in its most general form by sa}ing 
that the sense of break in relation is an 
Untruth due to ignorance, only by o\ei- 
coming which, by the realisation of the Tiuth 
of our relation with the All, can we-i gam oui 
salvation 

As I began by saying, the same (|nestionB 
are not set to all the examinees m the exami- 
nation hall of Pro\ideiice Their problems 
are various A sandal on one loot and a boot 
on the other, is one kind of trouble , one leg 
short and the other long, is another kind , a 
broken leg is a third the} all impede progress, 
but if the broken leg is content with cop} mg 
the prescription for the sandalled foot, it \uli 
only make matters worse for itself 

In the case of Europe, a revolution of 
the constitutional wheels miglit have seivetl, 
on occasion, to repair some rent in the hocial 
fabric, but where, as in our count ij, the 
fabric itself IS }et to be -woven, — the \ery 
warp lying disarranged, threads broken here, 
there tangled up into knots,— an r such 
mechanical remedy IS unthinkable Ho with 
us, we must go further back , gtdting tlu'waip 
straightened up, put on to the soiiob»gicui 
loom, and made np first into w'o\en stiitl That 
may take time But, to import a sewing 
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maclime in place of fclie loom, does not help 
to save time in the making of the fabiic 

Oui nuiseiy ihyrae tells ns of the thiee 
wives of Shibn, the Brahmin The fiist one 
cooked , the second ate , the last, getting 
nothing, went oft to Iiei fathei’s, m a pet 
The thud wife, appaientiy, not being in the 
favoured position of the second, sought, under 
the old pateinai roof, a lound-about solution 
of hei food piobleni. The record is vague as 
to how the hist wife faied in legaid to the 
satisfaction of her hungei , I suspect she was 
an example, not laie in histoiy, of one having 
to sweat that the othei may enjoy 

This motheiland of ouis is not in the happy 
situation of the old Biahmin’s favouiiie, — that 
much has been made cleaiei and clea er 
during thr) centuiies. Eithei she neglected 
to cook, and on being repiimanded took, in a 
liulT, the long, long load back to hei fathei’s , 
01, in spite of having contiived and cooked, 
she found, eveiy time, the dish being seived 
up to the othei one. Her pioblem is, theie- 
foie, to discovei and lemove the cause of the 
old man's anno} ance with herself , it will do 
hei no good to be constantly grumbling about 
Ins paitiality for hei moie foitunate sistei 

AVe aie fond of lepeating that foreign 
domination is oiu one cuise and that with its 
disappeaiance will disappeai, likewise, all oui 
801 lows. I have no love foi foieign domina- 
tion, no more than I have foi the usurpation 
of oni Intel lor by an enlaiged spleen But I 
have been noticing foi long that this encioach- 
inent of the spleen upon our vitals has not 
await (4 GUI pleasure And now it has become 
as dangeious, {piieily to allow it to lemain in 
possession, as to dislodge it forcibly at the risk 
of niptiiie. 

A\ ise men tell us that unless and until we 
fill up the inalaiia-bieeding holes lound about 
us, the spleen will lemain to fill our insides 
At wdiicli W’e aie aghast, much lathei, would 
we, that their depths be filled with our teais, 
than have these sacred foot-prints of Fathei 
Tune obliteiated ^ So all oui nutation 
continues to be vented, not on the holes, 
but on the spleen. Meanwhile the diffeient 
sections of our community aie kept effectively 
segipgated by these innumerable pitfalls 

Afj readeis, by this tune, must have got 
faiily impatient “Out wuth your pioblem !” 
ciy tliev I ha\e Iieen hesitating and beating 
about the bush, only because it is soabsuidh 
simple. “Don’t we all know that will be 


the leply as soon as I say it So I have been 
like the doctoi who daies not demand his fee 
unless he calls a case of want of sleep by the 
name of Insomnia 

Well, the leal tiouble with us is, we aie 
not one oiu differences aie innumerable. 1 
have already indicated that bieak in tme 
lelition is the one fault, the original sin, — 
bleaks which may occur between our own 
people as well as with the foieigner. It is 
because of these that we cannot use our polity 
as a piopeily co-oidinated body. It goes 
without saying that if, when the blood tries 
to feed the biain, a counter-current piomptly 
drives it back, oi when the foot leqiiiies 
massaging, the hand goes m foi a hartal, then 
such lumbeiing entity cannot expect to enjoy 
the efficiency of the Body-politic from over 
the seas 

To see the jaunty Sti anger, with stylish 
shoes and elegant umbielia, pui suing his 
piospeious caieei, makes us teel that by 
emalating liis outht we shall attain to his 
sleekness as well But it is futile to try and 
lectify the omissions of Piovidence by adding 
to it one of OUI own. AVe may piocuie shoes 
and umbrella of the same pattern, but they 
will slip off OUI feet, or be blown out of our 
band , oi , being snatched away, be used as 
weapons of ollence against ourselves, conveit- 
ing comedy into tiagedv The pioblem is not 
that of piovidmg an outfit, but of building 
up a body which can cairy it 

This caiicatuie of a body of ouis seems to 
have left aside the duty of co oidinating its 
limbs foi the piesent, in the belief that by 
diessmg up fashionably, facility of movement 
will come of itself. But this blind trust in 
things happening of themselves is only a 
deluding of oneself ; and self-delusion is a 
thing which man begins to have an affection 
foi, and then leiuses to put to the test 

I remember how, when yet I was young, 
there used to rage, olf and on, a great contio- 
veisy as to whethei we weie, or were not, a 
Nation. I cannot claim to have followed all 
the arguments of the rival disputants, bub of 
this I was sure that, it a king I ’would have 
put the no-Nation paity into gaol, oi if a 
popular leader, cut oil then social amenities. 
Non-violence towaids them would have been, 
foi me, out of the (piestion ’ 

The stock aigument of the pio-Nation 
paity was that, if m Swit/.eiland thiee diliei- 
ent laces could live side by side as one 
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nation, then where was the difficulty^ And, 
as I heard it, I said to myself that now, at 
last, all was safe Bat, it is one thing to ciy 
^no fear and another to feel leally reassured. 

The man in the story, condemned to the gal- 
lows, was advised by his advocate “Don’t be 
afiaid— swing oS in the name of Duiga — 
we shall see about it in appeal The poor 
fellow did not mind calling on Duiga, but, 
£oi the life of him, he could not oveicome 
hia objection to being swung off • It is not 
much of a consolation to establish by 
aigument that, if Switzeiland is a nation, so 
aie we ; for, when it comes to practical 
effect, they are on fiiiii ground, and we aie 
left swinging. 

It is well worth considering what it is 
at the loot which leads to this disparity in 
the fiuit. Whatever may be the other 
differences between the sections of the 
people of Switzeiland, the feeUng of difference 
IS not there. There is no obstacle, whether 
of law or of tradition, m the way of their 
forming blood connections. But such 
obstacles, with us, are so tremendous, that 
the very idea of legislation permitting inter - 
caste marriages, throws our social leaders 
into a cold sweat. And yet relationship runs 
more deeply m the current of blood, than in a 
torrent of words. 

If those who plume themselves on being 
one great community leave no channel open 
for the blood current to flow through and 
through, their unity can never be a living 
one , it will always remain difficult for them 
jointly to dedicate then lives to any cause, 
for their joint lives will not form one Being. 

A friend of mine used to live in the N W. 
Frontier Province There were frequent 
abductions of Hindu women by Pathan 
roughs from across the border. On one 
such occasion my friend asked a local Hindu 
why they did not band together to resist 
such outrage on the Hindu community. “Oh, 
that was only a Bania wench,” was the 
sneering reply. The Baiiia girl was a Hindu, 
so was the contemptuous speaker . but, for 
all their common acceptance of sliabtnc 
bonds, there was clearly no living tie 
between them. That was why the blow 
suffered by one found no response m the 
other. Oneness of Nations means at bottom 
oneness through birth,— the very derivation 
of the word shows it, its underlying ideal 
demands it 


Nothing great can be based on iinieality 
When man gets into an awkvaid position, 
he often tiies to escape from his own 
conscience by cheating himself When at 
his wit’s end he can bung himselt to belie\e 
that it is possible to gam with the light 
hand what he has deprived himself ot by the 
left 

At the bottom of oiu hearts we all 
know how unieal is the unity of lelationsliip 
at the base of the political unit} of oui 
agitations , that is why we aie so anxious to 
keep this fundamental defect out ol sight 
and aie wont to d’splaj' so veliernentlv the 
materials we have gatlieied foi the political 
super stinctuie. But, to smother a shaky 
foundatron by a superabundance ol the 
best of building mateiial, does not tend to 
make it stiongei, but rather, brings out its 
weakness all the sooner 

The recrudescence of Hindu-Moslem 
outbreaks, after the collapse of ilm piopped- 
up truce of the Khilafak is an mstiuctuB 
example of this, pioving iliat a defect at tlm 
root cannot be cured at the blanch To 
point this out, however, puts some of us out 
of patience. “There’s a thud party,” say 
they, — “our enemy, the foreigner, who foists 
the quarrel onus It’s his lault, not oins. 
Didn’t we, Hindus and kloslein*', foiimoly 
live side hy side in amity etc , etc ” 

But our Astiology tells us that S<ii urn has 
to await some fault beioie lie can fasten his 
baleful influence on mam He can contiue 
our downfall only if he finds open ^ome 
gateway of sm The ensuing disaster may 
be an outside thing, but the sin is our own , 
and the greatest of calamities alwnus is the 
fondness we acquire for the sm, re.^ennig 
all oui lie for the disaster 

This leaky vessel of ours doubtless imed tf> 
make its passage in fair weather, gn mg luth^ 
trouble except for the occasion<il baling out 
But, now, with the storm, the leak has in- 
creased and it threatens to loinulei H the 
Captain throws all the bLuiKMm the storm, 
content with calling foi a chorus oi iiupieca- 
tions, and leaving the leak to take care ot 
itself, then his leadership will help the \esKtd 
to the bottom, not to pent, if the stiuin be eii 
us, as an unfriendly thud pait\, we ^ho^ld 
remember that it is not there to as^i^f ns to 
do lepaii woik , rather wall it wax eloquent 
in showing up our utter lack of aeaw m ihineh*^, 
Nay more, it will smite us now on the right 
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clieek, tlien on tlie left, to make it quite clear 
that if oui right and left hands cannot work 
together at the leal remedy, the only couise 
we shall eventually steei is straight £oi 
perdition. 

If we but apply the time and energy 
we waste in fntile fretting and fuming, to 
the repair of the ciacks at the bottom, 
there is yet hope of saving ourselves If 
Ih evidence is inclined to make game of us, 
there may be a lull in the storm for a while, 
but Iain afraid a deaf ear will be turned 
to any prayer, even of the holy Hindu, for 
the annihilation of the atmosphere which 
breeds storms, or for a reduction of the sea 
to a puddle So I earnestly implore our 
captains not to seek to emulate the storm 
with their stentorian roarings, in order to 
diown the question of setting about the 
repair of those ciacks. 

Our leaders assure us that tins subject 
has their attention, for, orthodox as they 
are, have they not nevertheless pronounced 
against untouchability But, say I, that 
again is mere tinkeiing This untouchabihty 
13 but one of the outward symptoms of our 
fundamental feeling of disunion. To break 
off one twig of the spreading tree of dif- 
ferences which stands across oui path, will 
not serve to clear the way for us I have 
said elsewhere that where religion divides, 
the door to union is barred from within Let 
me here try to make my meaning clearer. 

Religion IS that which binds Our woid 
Dhaima means that which holds togethei. 
That IS to say ail things that afloid us a 
sine refuge appertain to Hhaima, — things 
about which there is no room for aigument, 
which are not subject to change It in 
regard to these, our attitude is not stable, 
our opinions and course of action liable to 
fluctuation, then shall our very life become 
insecure 

But there is another department of life 
W'liere changes are ever going on, where acci- 
dental happenings are incessant, where the 
mamtauimg of life is not possible wnthout 
constant adaptations to varying circum- 
stances If into this department wm import, 
and there try to establish, that which pro- 
per 1} heloiigs to the realm of the unchange- 
able, then catastrophe is inevitable 

The firm soil is good for the rooted tree, 
hut it IS not health}’- for it to have its hee- 
swaying branches likewise imbedded The 


earth upholds me and its immovability is 
essential for my security, its quaking is a 
calamity The carnage also holds me , if, 
however, it stands fast instead of advancing, 
it becomes for me not as the eaith, but like 
a cage, with it my proper relations are 
those of constant adjustment ; selling the 
old one, buying a new one, getting in or 
coming out, — may be, jumping off m a jiffy 
at any sign of overturning. 

When religion tells me that I should be 
friendly with the Musalmans, I accept that 
reverently without a word of argument, for 
the truth underlying this dictum is for me 
as permanent as the great ocean itself. But 
when religion tells me that I should not eat 
food touched by a Musalman, then argue I 
must, and ask whij so ^ For the validity 
of tins kind of proposition is to me as im- 
permanent as the water in a pot, which I 
can keep or throw away as my reason may 
dictate 

To those who insist that even such 
injunctions, if given by religion, must be 
deemed beyond question, my reply is, that 
if need be I am prepared to take my stand 
against all the sciiptiries of the world and 
assert that on such commandment lies the 
curse of Him who hath vouchsafed unto us 
the supreme gift of Reason ( Dhiyo yo 
nah piachodayat ) Those who voice 
such commandment aie leaily placing priest 
before deity and but insult Religion in whose 
name they daie thus to speak 

In the region of the mind, man can truly 
unite with man only through reason. If 
unreason gams entry, its impish pi auks 
upset the mental equilibrium altogethei. 
A spectre owns no home of its own and, as 
it pays no rent for its haunts, it cannot be 
given notice to quit So, once we admit the 
unreal as real, we cannot make it answerable 
to control That is why it makes our legs 
give vay, our hearts go pit a-pat and shiveis 
inn down our back , the only thing left firm 
being oiu belief in it. If one questions ‘ 
^‘Wliy this belief all we can do is to 
point a hembling thumb over our shoulder 
and whisper : ‘^Theie it is If the 
questioner persists and asks “Where we 
go for him as an unbeliever , threatening, 
nioieovei, to deprive Iiitn of sanctified crema- 
tion when he is dead ' 

If we enthrone Reason in our mind, 
there we have Si^'cncf ) , for there we acknow- 
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ledge our own soveieignty,— as well as the 
sway of the best minds of all places and 
times Unreason tyiannises because it 
belongs neither to the mdiiridual noi to 
humanity. It reduces our mentality to a 
prison-house in which we can associate only 
with other equally-fettered, prematuiely- 
decrepit fellow unfoitunates, deprived of all 
communion with the free millions outside. 
This separation fiom the Gieat is indeed 
bondage, the primal tiouble, the ultimate 
disastei. 

It has become the fashion with us to 
decry big factories, for that they reduce 
men to machines. We find m this thought 
all the moie of a consolation because it 
amounts to an indictment of western civili- 
sation. But why do factoiies mutilate man- 
hood ? Because the workers are forced into 
narrow grooves, without scope for their 
fullest development. Now, unreasoning in- 
junctions are not a whit less hard and 
rigid than machinery of steel. 

The India-wide cast-iron social system, 
which with its cruel penalties has for ages 
compelled countless men and women to 
submit unquestioningly to a continual repeti- 
tion of the same unmeaning, unreasonable 
practices, is as much of a mechanical 
monstrosity as the worst of factories. In 
fact I know of nothing more heartless and 
unyielding devised by the mind of man, in 
any country or age, on so vast, so complete 
a scale. 

Once upon a time, when India out of the 
fullness of her heart offered up a prayer, she 
prayed Ya eko’varnah . sa no budhya 
subhaya samyunaktu — may He, Ubho is 
leyond distinctions of colour or caste, unite lis 
hy means of good understanding Then India 
did pray for Unity, but not mechanical unity, 
whether social or political she wanted to 
become one, led by budhya subhaya — good 
understanding, not by being tied round with 
the same fetters, whether of acquiescence 
in political subordination, or of unreasoning 
obedience to scriptural injunctions. 

In the sphere of the impermanent, as I 
have said, man has to adjust himself conti- 
nually to the variations of his environment. 
It is one of the most important functions of 
our intellect to help us in regard to such 
adjustments. These variations, our experience 
tells us, accidentally occur in Nature. They 
come as isolated facts which have to be 


assimilated and brought into line -with the 
universal rhythm, to which in turn they contri- 
bute their variety The same happens in the 
societies of man, as well as in his individual 
life He has to learn to deal propeily with 
unlooked for accidents, that is to say instead 
of allowing them to come as an outrage on 
intellect, feeling, or taste, to bring them into 
harmony with life by the exercise of his 
wisdom , 

Suppose that a /a having by chance 
planted a stake in the middle of the road to 
tie up his goat, has departed with the animal, 
leaving the stake behind him What is to 
be done about it ’ Reason alone can deal 
with new facts , unreason needs must assume 
that it was always there, and that whatever 
IS, should be allowed to remain Theieupon 
some sanctimonious simpleton tin ns up, who 
besmears it with vermillion, and ensluines it 
within a temple raised around it And the 
almanac compiler follows with the date ol its 
festival and a list of the meiits to be aet|iuied 
by its worship 

Thus, in the realm of iitneason do nil 
accidental stakes put into tlie gunind 
stick there in sanctified peimaneiice, and so 
it becomes easier for the people to remain 
bound to them, than to steei clear of them in 
order to move onwards Nay more, the ])ious 
section of them soon begin to procLuni that 
they are the anointed ol the Loid, ditleieni 
from all the other peoples of the world , so, 
what though all piogiess be blocked, to 
remove any of the stakes is deseeiation * 

Finally, those who have no iaitli in 
the sanctity of the stakes, even including 
sentimental foreigneis, then hold up their 
hands in admiration saying what a 

spiritual people I” In the same bieuth ihoy 
add ‘ ‘‘Of course it rvould never do lor im, 
with our different tempeiament, to do like- 
wise, but we do hope they will not be ho silly 
as to give up the serenity of then repoCe 
within their pristine fence of sacred stakt's, 
so beautiful to contemplate liom adistam^e 

As to the beauty of it, I will not aigoe. 
That IS a matter of taste. Like religion, beauty 
IS sufficient unto itself. Bui a meie nualern 
like myself will nevertheless make bold, from 
the view point of his reason, to inquire how 
the car of freedom can possibly pic^groNS to 
its goal through this stake-studded loatL \nd 
yet, however bold in questioning the modern 

man s pride of reason may impel him to lie, 
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lie puts his question at the risk of his night’s 
lest j foi, as Ills curtain lectuie will lemind 
him, Ills womankind aie moi tally afiaid of 
the evil eye. 

“Why take iisks, with our precious 
childien about they cry “Who knows 
what may be the effect on then foi tunes 
of upiootiiig which stake ? Theie aie 
plenty of desperate youths without ties, now- 
a-days Why not leave the clearing of the 
load to them 

Upon which admonitiion even oui modem 
souls cannot help confessing to qualms , 
for, say what we will, all tradition cannot 
be stiamed out of our blood So, the very 
next morning, there we aie at the Stake- 
temple, beating a little over the legulation 
offerings piesciibed m the almanac * 

This then is onr main problem How to 
get lid of the stakes of supeistition which 
make thoiny the highway along which alone 
we can march side by side to a common piospe- 
rity , how to uproot the stakes of callousness 
and contempt which peimanently fence us off 
from one anothei and prevent oui coming 
together at all , how to cast out the unieason 
which stops us fiom woiking to lemove these 
obstacles, nay moie, impels us to make a fetish 
of them 

Our sentimental pietists stand before 
these age-long obstacles with teais in their 
eyes, saying that the big, the beautiful 
thing IS the devotion,- the paiticulai stake 
foi which it happens to be felt being a meie 
accident of no moment We, the moderns, 
must leply that the big thing, the beautiful 
thing, is Reason, while the stakes, as well as 
the woiship lavished on them, aie alike 
lubbish. 

‘T^ut 0 how unutteiably sweet is it to see 
oiii women, foi the sake of the welfare of 
then loved ones, pledge even their right 
hands in a veiy ecstasy of devotion, as a 
thanks-offeiing to then deity 

Wheieat the staunch model nei must still 
aver • “Wheie the light hand is puipose- 
fully dedicated to a good cause, with open- 
eyed, couiageous acceptance of consequences, 
theie alone does beauty blossom Butwheie a 
blind feai of unmeaning evil visitations eats 
into the sweetness, with its cankei of igno 
lance and poverty of spiiit, theie is all beauty 
spoilt, all goodness destioyed, at the coie ” 

Anothei of oui uigent pioblems is the 
closed door to the mutual approach ment of 


Hindu and Moslem. The solution of this is 
so difficult because of the impenetiable barrier 
of leligion with which each of them has 
hedged himself lound their religion itself 
having marked out, m their respective views 
of humanity, the white and black spheres of 
the %n& and the outs. 

In this world, all separation cannot 
be avoided between self and not-self. 
But, when the gap between them yawns too 
wide, evil finds entiy. The bushman type 
looses his poisoned ariow at the stranger on 
sight, and consequently he has kept himself 
depiived of all expansion of his manhood 
which IS the outcome of lelations between 
man and man. On the other hand, the people 
which succeeds in leducing this gap to 
the lowest dimension attains the highest 
expiession of its humanity, and in the co- 
opeiation of its individuals with one another, 
it raises its thought and work and character 
to then fullest development. 

The Hindu pi ides himself on being reli- 
gious and so does the Musalman That is 
to say, only a naiiow margin of their lives 
is left outside the enclosuie of leligion, 
which therefore becomes the mam baiiier 
keeping them at a distance fiom each other 
and from the rest of the world, militating 
against that expansion of their manhood 
which depends on the maintaining of true 
lelations with all humanity This religious 
sepaiatism likewise keeps them, scieened off 
within then own nairow bounds, from the 
gland univeisal aspect of Tiuth That is 
why, with both of them, outwaid injunctions 
and aitificial customs cany raoie weight than 
the ideal of Righteousness, m their dealings 
with otheis. In then world, the gap between 
self and not-self has been allowed to become 
too wide 

In modern Hindu orthodoxy the otds must 
always remain out, for with it the one endea- 
voui always is to pi event the outsider, whether 
mleccha or pa7 lah, horn gaming any means 
of entry With the Mnsalmans it is the oppo- 
site "With them, too, the man outside the 
pale of their leligion is an uttei outsider, but 
they aie only too glad to liave him come into 
the fold and theie to secuie him as one of 
themselves. We need not tiouble to feiiet 
out sciiptural texts m suppoit of this, foi it 
IS clear enough fiom then age-long practice 
that the one, wnth its protecting walls against 
the outside woild, is huddled up within itsejf 
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while the other has its fortiess within which 
it seeks to bring in and confine its captives, 

This has resulted in two difieient types of 
separatism becoming ingiained in the 
mentality of these two communities, who, 
between themselves, have been destined by 
Providence to occupy the chief position in 
India The Moslem is mleccha to the Hindu, the 
Hindu in turn is Itap to the Musalman. Nei- 
ther will have anything to do with the othei 
by way of acknowledging or peimittmg kin- 
ship. Theie is only one nariow ground, 
that of opposition to the third party, the 
foreigner, on which they now and again try 
to make a united stand. 

If the story of Shibu, the Brahmin, had 
come down to us in more complete foim, we 
should probably have found that oidinaiily, 
theie was a common undei standing, against 
his favourite, between the first wife who did 
the cooking without any pait m the eating, 
and the third wife who, getting nothing, had 
to betake herself to her fathei’s. But when 
the second wife would be away fiom home, 
then the eistwhile political alliance between 
the other two would give place to a bout of 
mutual hair-pullmg ^ 

I have seen on the sand-banks of the 
Padma iiver, when the wind was high, how 
both crow and wagtail, in their efforts to save 
themselves from being blown away, would 
flutter side by side, wing almost touching 
wing, busy digging their bills into the ground. 
Such a spectacle, however, need not make us 
rush to sentimentalise about bird friendships, 
because during the much longer peiiods of 
calm weather, I have also seen their beaks 
otherwise occupied— with each other^s bodies ’ 

At the time of the Swadeshi upheaval in 
Bengal, Hindu and Moslem did not unite 
Foi, to the Musalman, the dismemberment of 
the piovince of Bengal was not a leal soiiow, 
such as is the dismemberment of the Turkish 
Empire, which recently made him join the 
Hindu m the non-eo-opeiation movement 
Now, this kind of union cannot by its veiy 
nature be permanent. There has been no 
leal union of hearts, but only a tempoiary 
fiutter side by side, one facing East, the other 
facing West. So that, no sooner has the 
weather changed, than the fluttering wino^s 
have given place to pecking beaks And 
political leaders have to spend all their time 
cogitating how they can divert them Horn 
damaging each other* 


But the real mischief is deepm in the 
blood, and no mere diveiaioii vill do as a 
remedy, Religion is not the only thing standing 
in the way of Hindu Moslem unity. A dif- 
ference of social stiength has also aiisen 
between them The Islamic s}stem has 
brought about a compact solidaiit} amongst 
its followers, while the Hindu s} stem has ope- 
rated to spread widei and wider disiiiiion 
thiough its ranks. 

The result is that, with or 'wiihoiii 
cause, Hindus are always battling amongst 
themselves, while even lor the best of 
causes they cannot stand up agiimst a toe, 
The Musalmans, on the coniiai}% even when 
no outside cause is opeiating, maintain their 
lanks intact, while when occasion aiises the\ 
can give most vigorous battle to the aggres- 
soi. This IS not due to superioi physical 
piwess, but to more eftective moral support 
fiom their own community. 

How can two such unequal rivals come to a 
permanent understanding ^ Jliey may hang 
on together during some iemporaiy stiess, 
but they are suie to fall out again over the 
division of spoils, whereupon ih(» lion\ sliaie 
will go to the lion by virtue ot the stiength 
of his paw. 

Duiing the late Eiuopean wai, when tlu‘ 
whole English nation had gone pale vith 
fright, they had occasion to call upon even 
us weaklings to come to cheii aid Not only 
that, but they weie swept liy a wa\e of um. 
yeisal good feeling,— such a.s comes foi the 
time upon even the most wuildlj -minded m 
the face of a great calamity ,— umiei the 
influence of which they felt a suddmi genero- 
sity towards their dusky iellov -paitiupants 
in the carnival of carnage. Bui no stumer 
was the wai ovei, than came the demmnae 
doings of Jallianwalla Bagh, to be lollowed 
by the oidei of the boot Irom Keina itn all 
Indians Tins may make us angry, luit it 
should also make us lememlun* that to 
be treated as an e([nal one has to attain 
equality 

That IS why oui .’\rahatiiian ukuIp his 

stupendous effort to rouse till- poue: id the 
masses. He W that so Ions Uu. .n.lt 
between powerful and weak reiiittiiied "uu- 

hl nu?^ ‘°"V P^iceful solution was 

thioue, all the king’s horses and all the 
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king’s men would kave hied to invite us to 
confei on a settlement. But -^sop has 
recorded once for all, tke histoiy of the 
conference between the wolf and the lamb 
on the question of the light of drinking at 
the stieam, and the easy settlement of the 
difficulty which was eventually ai rived at by 
the stiongei party. 

If we desiie the welfaie of India as a 
whole, Hindu and Moslem must not only 
unite, but they must come together on a 
footing of equality, — not the peisonal 
equality of two rival champions, but equality 
m regard to the social support at their 
back. 

The ugly incident of the Mopla outiages 
occuired at the veiy height of the Khilafat 
entenfv. Both the contending parties had 
been for ages in the habit of applying their 
religion as a weapon to defeat the dictates of 
universal morality. The leligion of the 
Nambudii Biahmins has always contemned 
the Musalman, the religion of the Moplas 
despised the Brahmin It is futile to 
expect a lasting bridge between the two to 
be made with the feeble cement of the 
brotherhood manufactured on the Congress 
platfoim 

And yet we persist in saying “Let 
our old religion remain just as it is , 
what if the means be unreal, the results will 
be real and will right the wrong’' We are 
anxious to checkmate first, and then think of 
our moves to gam Sicaiaj to begin with, 
and wait for the development of our manhood 
afterwards 1 

T)i. Munji, in his report on the Mopla 
incident made to the Sankaracharya, the 
head of the Deccan Hindus, says . 

“The Hindus of Malabar are, generally speak- 
ing, mild and docile, and have come to entertain 
such a mortal fear of the Moplas that the 
moment any such trouble arises, the only way of 
escape the Hindus can think of, is to run for their 
lives, lea\ing their children and womenfolk be- 
hind, to take care of themselves as best as they 
can , thinking, perhaps honestly, that if the 
Moplas attack them without any previous 
molestation, God tlie Almighty and the Omni- 
scient IS there to teach them a lesson, and even 
to take revenge on their behalf ” 

This is one of the examples which ma^e 
it so clear that the Hindus have not yet 
learnt the lesson of dealing with the world 
m a worldly manner. Spiritual and mateiial 


have become utteily jumbled up wnthin their 
biainsj and so wrought havoc with their 
intellect , and because of their resulting 
ineitness of mind, they fail to understand 
how this insult to Divinity, offered by the 
depreciation of their own humanity, is at the 
root of all then sorrows. 

In another part of Dr. Munji’s report he 
states that, eight hundred years ago, a Hindu 
king of Malabai, on the advice of his 
ministers, offered special inducements to the 
Arabs to settle m his territory, going so far, 
in his pro-Arab proclivities, as to assist them 
in the conversion of Hindus to their faith by 
promulgating a law that one member of 
every fisheiman household should embrace 
Islam The reason appears to have been 
that tins extremely religions king, together 
with Ins extremely religious ministers, dread- 
ed to violate the s}ia,st)ic prohibition against 
sea-voyage, so that, for the protection of 
their coast, they had to fall back upon those 
who prefeired the dictates of Reason to 
those of Manu, the law-giver * 

Here, again, we have an illuminating 
instance of how those, who make a religion 
of obeying the behests of unreason, cannot 
achieve independence, even on the throne 
itself. For them the light of day is no more 
than the night for sleep, so that even in the 
full blaze of midday their backs are pelted 
with the brickbats of the ghost m the 
nursery rhyme. 

In the old days the Malabar king merely 
wore the mask of kingship, leaving the 
sovereignty to unreason The same unieason 
IS still the de facto occupant of the Hindu 
throne of Malabar. That is why the Hindus 
there get all the punishment, whilst they 
keep on asseverating that God is on high 

Throughout all India we Hindus cringe 
and fawn befoie the Unreal which our un- 
reason has enthroned in our midst. That 
empty thione, that awful \oid forsaken by 
Gods providence, leaves a vacancy to be 
filled fiom time to time by the Patlian, the 
Moghul, the Englishman We ascribe our 
punshiment to them, but they aie but the 
tools of Piovidence, — the brickbats, not the 
ghostly thrower whom we, ourselves, have 
conjured up by shutting our eyes to the light 
of reason, converting day into night And 
so, while the rest of the wide-awake world 
is busy thinking and doing,— hang^ 
on our devoted heads shower the brickbats ! 
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while the other has its foitiess within ^\hicli 
it seeks to bimg in and confine its captives. 

This has resulted in two difieient types of 
separatism becoming ingiained m the 
mentality of these two communities, who, 
between themselves, have been destined by 
Providence to occupy the chief position m 
India. The Moslem is mieccha to the Hindu, the 
Hindu m turn is Icifi'i to the Musalman Nei- 
ther will have anything to do with the othei 
by way of acknowledging or peimitting kin- 
ship. There is only one naiiow giound, 
that of opposition to the third paity, the 
foreignei, on which they now and again try 
to make a united stand. 

If the stoiy of Shibii, the Brahmin, had 
come down to us in moie complete foim, we 
should piobably have found that oidinaiily, 
theie was a common undei standing, against 
his favourite, between the fiist wife who did 
the cooking without any pait in the eating, 
and the third wife who, getting nothing, had 
to betake hei self to her fathei’s But when 
the second wife would be away fiom home, 
then the exstwhile political alliance between 
the other two would give place to a bout of 
mutual hair-pulling ^ 

I have seen on the sand-banks of the 
Padma iivei, when the wind was high, how 
both crow and wagtail, in then efforts to save 
themselves fiom being blown away, would 
fluttei side by side, wing almost touching 
wing, busy digging their bills into the giound. 
Such a spectacle, how^evei, need not make us 
rush to sentimentalise about biid fiiendships, 
because dining the much longei peiiods of 
calm weathei, I have also seen then beaks 
otherwnse occupied — with each other’s bodies ’ 

At the time of the vSwadeshi upheaval in 
Bengal, Hindu and Moslem did not unite 
For, to the Musalman, the dismembeiment of 
the piovince of Bengal was not a leal soriow, 
such as is the dismembeiment of the Tuikish 
Empiie, which lecently made him ]Oin the 
Hindu m the non-co-opeiation movement 
Now, this kind of union cannot by its veiy 
nature be peimanent Theie has been no 
leal union of heaits, but only a tempoiaij 
fiuttei side by side, one facing East, the othei 
facing West. So that, no soonei has the 
weathei changed, than the fluttei ing wings 
have given place to pecking beaks And 
political leaders have to spend all then time 
cogitating how they can diveit them fiom 
damaging each other. 


But the real mischief is deeptu’ in the 
blood, and no mere diveision v ill do as a 
leinedy. Religion is not the only thing standing 
in the way of Hindu Aloslem unity. A dif- 
feience of social stiength has also aiisen 
between them The Islamic sistem has 

biought about a compact solidaiit} amongst 

its followeis, while the Hindu system has ope- 
lated to spread widei and wider disunion 
thioiigh its lanks 

The lesnlt is that, with oi without 

cause, Hindus aie ahi a} s battling amongst 
themselves, while even loi the best of 
causes they cannot stand up against a foe 
The ]\[usalmans, on the cuniiaiy, evtm when 
no outside cause is opeiating, maintain their 
lanks intact, while wTien occasion auses they 
can give most vigoious battle to the aggies- 
sor. This IS not due to supeiioi ph}sical 
piow^ess, but to uioie ettective moial suppoit 
fiom then own cornmunity. 

How can twm such unecpial rivals come to a 
peimanent understanding Tlu'y may hung 
on togethei duiing siime temporal y stress, 
but they aie siue to fall out again ovei the 
division of spoils, wTieumpon tlu‘ lion’s sliaie 
wnll go to the lion by \iitae ot the stiength 
of his paw 

Duimg the late Eiiiopi^an wmi\ when the 
whole English nation had gone pah‘ w ith 
flight, they had occasion to call ujioii even 
us weaklings to come to thmi aid Not only 
that, but they weie swept bj a waie of uni- 
veisal good feeling, — such as comes lot the 
time upon e\en the most w oildl} -minded in 
the face ot a gieai calaimtv under the 
iniluence of which theytelt a suddmi gemoo- 
sitytowauls their dusky tellow-participants 
in the caimval oi carnage But no somiei 
wms the war over, than came the deuioniai 
doings of Jalhanw alia Bagh, to bt* tiBow’ed 
by the oidei ot the lioot fiom Ktm\a toi all 
Indians This may make us angu, Imt it 
should also rnaka* us leiiumiber that to 
be heated as an etpial one has to attain 
equality 

That is why out Mahal map made hm 
stupendous efloit to iou^<* tlu* powei oi the 
masses He kmwv thai ‘^o long as tlim gulf 
betw^een powei ful and w’eak lemamed un- 
biidged, peace betwum the two wa*- out oi 
the question. And a peaceful solutum was 
his one ob]eci Had our soul foice heen 
able to set up a (juake beneath the King's 
thione, all the king's Loises and all the 
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king^s men would kave hied to mvite us to 
coniei on a settlement. But iEsop has 
recoided once for all, the history of the 
confeience between the wolf and the lamb 
on the question of the light of dunking at 
the stieam, and the easy settlement of the 
difficulty which was eventually ai rived at by 
the stiongei paity. 

If we desiie the welfaie of India as a 
whole, Hindu and Moslem must not only 
unite, but they must come togethei on a 
footing of equality, — not the peisonal 
equality of two iival champions, but equality 
in regard to the social support at then 
back. 

The ugly incident of the Mopla outiages 
occuiied at the veiy height of the Khilafat 
entente. Both the contending paities had 
been foi ages in the habit of applying their 
leligion as a weapon to defeat the dictates of 
univeisal moiality The leligion of the 
Nambudri Biahmins has always contemned 
the Musalinan, the religion of the Moplas 
despised the Brahmin It is futile to 
expect a lasting bridge between the two to 
be made with the feeble cement of the 
brothel hood manufactuied on the Congress 
platform 

And yet we persist in saying “Let 
our old religion remain just as it is , 
what if the means be unreal, the results will 
be real and will right the wrong We aie 
anxious to checkmate first, and then think of 
our moves to gam Swautj to begin with, 
and wait for the development of our manhood 
afterwards ' 

Di. Miinji, in his report on the Mopla 
incident made to the Sankarachaiya, the 
head of the Deccan Hindus, says 

“The Hindiife of Malabar are, generally speak- 
ing, mild and docile, and lia\e come to entertain 
such a mortal fear of the Moplas that the 
moment any such trouble arises, the only way of 
escape the Hindus can think of, is to run for their 
lives, lea\ing their children and womenfolk be- 
hind, to take care of themselves as best as they 
can , thinking, peidiaps honestly, that if the 
Moplas attack them witliout any previous 
molestation, God the Almighty and the Omni- 
scient IS theie to teach them a lesson, and even 
to take revenge on their behalf ” 

This is one of the examples which ma^^'e 
it so clear that the Hindus have not yet 
learnt the lesson of dealing with the world 
in a worldly manner. Spiritual and material 


have become utteily jumbled up within their 
brains, and so wu ought havoc with their 
intellect; and because of their lesulting 
meitness of mind, they fail to uiidei stand 
how this insult to Divinity, offered by the 
depieciatioii of then own humanity, is at the 
loot of all then sCiiows 

In another part of Di Munji’s lepoit he 
states that, eight bundled years ago, a Hindu 
king of Malabar, on the advice of his 
mmisteis, offmed special inducements to the 
Aiahs to settle in his territory, going so far, 
m his pio-Arab pioclivities, as to assist them 
in the conveision of Hindus to their faith by 
promulgating a law that one member of 
eveiy fisheiman household should embiace 
Islam. The leason appears to have been 
that this extremely religious king, together 
with his extremely religious ministers, dread- 
ed to violate the .s/ms/uc prohibition against 
sea-voyage, so that, for the protection of 
then coast, they had to fall back upon those 
who preferred the dictates of Reason to 
those of Manu, the law-givei ’ 

Here, again, we have an illuminating 
instance of how those, who make a religion 
of obeying the behests of unreason, cannot 
achieve independence, even on the throne 
itself. For them the light of day is no more 
than the night for sleep, so that even m the 
full blaze of midday their backs are pelted 
with the brickbats of the ghost in the 
nursery rhyme. 

In the old days the Malabar king merely 
woie the mask of kingship, leaving the 
sovereignty to unreason. The same unreason 
is still the de facto occupant of the Hindu 
throne of Malabar. That is why the Hindus 
there get all the punishment, whilst they 
keep on asseverating that God is on high. 

Throughout all India we Hindus cringe 
and fawn befoie the Unreal which our un- 
reason has enthroned in our midst That 
empty throne, that awful void forsaken by 
God’s providence, leaves a vacancy to be 
filled from time to time by the Pathan, the 
Moghul, the Englishman We ascribe our 
punshiment to them, but they aie but the 
tools of Providence, — the brickbats, not the 
ghostly thrower whom we, ourselves, have 
conjured up by shutting our eyes to the light 
of reason, converting day into night And 
so, while the rest of the wide-awake world 
IS busy thinking and domg,--hang^ hang^ 
on our devoted heads shower the brickbats ! 
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Our fight must consequently be with this 
spectre o£ unreason, of unieality. This is 
what keeps us asunder, what imposes foreign 
dominion on us, wbat keeps us so blind that 
we can only rave against the missiles while 
dedicating oui very homestead to the ghost 
of our adoration. If we confine our view to 
the brickbats, our future seems hopeless, for 
their number is legion, and they are to be 
found on every side , but the ghost is one, 
and if that be exorcised, the bricks will 
remain lying at our feet and not come hurtl- 
ing on our heads. 


ON THE EVE OF A 

D URING- the voyage to England, which I 
was unexpectedly called upon to make, 
m April, 1923, at the wish of the Kenya 
Indian delegates, my mind was acutely 
absorbed by the greater issues of the East 
African struggle and its world significance. 
It became necessary for me to unburden 
myself to one, who could understand the 
deeper meaning of the situation. Before I 
started on my long journey westward, I had 
been travelling with the Poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore, m Smd and Gujerat, and he had 
very strongly urged me to leave my work at 
the Asram and undertake this new task m 
England. It was natural, therefore, that I 
should write to him rather than to any one 
else. On board the ship, I had abundant 
leisure to think out the problems, but m 
London, every hour of the day was taken up 
with interviews and visits and consultations. 
The extracts which follow were written on 
the voyage, and they represent the thoughts 
that came to me before I reached England 

S. S. Kaiser-i-Hmd, April 15. 
This boat is crowded almost beyond 
human endurance. Everyone is tired and 
hot and cross, including the waiters and the 
cabin stewards. What a strange experience 
it has been to come from the strike of the mill 
labourers at Ahmedabad into an atmosphere 
such as this ^ It was a very great relief to 
me to read, that Shankerlal Banker would be 


The time has therefore come to utter once 
again, with a full heart, that same ancient 
prayer of India, not by our voices alone, but 
also in thought and deed, and reverently in 
ourmutual relations 

Ya ekah avarnaR sa bo budRya 
subRaya saBayunaktu. 

May IL\ is ht^yoiuJ nj 

coloiu or lahft, u)uf(‘ us by (yntd iDulvi standhuj, 

Tianshitvd hy 

SUHENDR ANATIT TAGOR K 


GREAT STRUGGLE 

immediately released, and theiefore could 
take the burden of the Mill strike^ off Anasnya 
Bapu’s shoulders * For it was very difiicult 
for me to go away and leave her to bear 
that burden. I felt so deeply the suffering 
which was in her eyes, and the tired h»ok 
she had, 

Just before starting, I received a emn- 
munication from the Government of India, 
It appears, that the Konya authorities have 
warned the Government concerning the 
danger of a visit from me, winch would lie 
resented by the white settlers For fcliis 
reason, the Government of India would 
suggest, that I should not land at ]\fombasa. 
However, my plans have been changed by 
the Kenya Indian delegates’ insistence on my 
going to England with them and therefore 
all this information is out of date. The sea 
has been more than usually calm, but I have 
had sea-sickness all the same, though only 
in the form of ‘malaise’. Yet it makes 
serious thinking somewhat difficult. Perhaps 
it would be better to give way to tiredness, 
till it is past, and read novtds. But the novels, 
which fill the library of a great steamer like 
this, are so utterly mane and insipid, that a 

Shankerlal Banker and Anasnya Bapu 
had been the organisers of labour in Ahmedabad 
under Mahatma Gandhi Shankerlal had been 
imprisoned along with Mahatma Gandhi but Ins 
term was ended about the middle of April* 
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single dip into them is enough, and I doze 
instead of getting excited, and sometimes 
fall off to sleep So I use them for that 
purpose f 

In my day-dreams, sometimes, while I he 
back in an easy chair, I picture myself 
spending the whole of the delightful summer 
vacation m our college garden at Cambridge 
There is a table under a tree ( which I know 
well ) where I could sit and write a book. 
Ridley’s walk and Spenser’s mulberry tree are 
near at hand, and a great lawn of green 
grass There is solitude also and peace and 
no sound of motor cars and no smoke or 
dust or noise I would like to wiite some- 
thing that would be really good, — about India, 
about Visva-bharati, about the future 
relations of mankind But when my day- 
dream is getting serenely happy, just at that 
very moment comes the annoying little God, 
called conscience, and says m a harsh voice 
“What do you mean by it ^ Why are you 
shirking, when there aie still hundreds in 
prison all through this hot weather m India ? 
Why are you not in prison also, or at least 
bearing the burden and heat of the day in 
India, instead of making yourself comfortable 
and lazy m a Cambridge College Garden 

At night-time, when I look over the side 
of the ship at the waters, which rush past, 
the lingering memory of all I have left 
behind m India seems to carry me back 
aking with the swish of the waves, and I 
can almost see the lights in the rows of 
thatched huts at Santmiketan itself and hear 
the singing of the boys before they retire 
to rest You must give my love to all of 
them, and tell them how I miss them. 

April 16. 

We have had some rough weather, quite 
unexpectedly and I went down immediately. 
It appears as though my seafaring powers 
were getting worse instead of better. But 
the sea is calmer now and I can write. 

I can understand a little more clearly, 
what you told me before starting, that this 
journey is intimately related to our own 
Visva-bliarati work and our ideal of inter- 
national fellowship. For if the colour line 
IS finally diawn across the world, the ideal 
we aim at recedes into the distance. I have 
■just been having a talk with one of the ablest 
Europeans on board, — a thinker, not merely a 
man of business. He put the Kenya issue 


to me ill this way : “Bast and West,” he 
said, “must inevitably come into conflict. 
There is no escape for it. But before this 
final struggle, oue continent remains whose 
fate still lies in the balance. America, 
Europe, Australia, can now maintain tbeir 
own boundaiies intact. There is the white 
Australia policy, and so on. But Africa is 
as yet only partly occupied and claimed. 
It IS the country where the richest raw pro- 
ducts of the earth may be grown in almost 
unlimited quantities. If Europe can wholly 
occupy Africa for the white race, and keep 
out Asiatics, then the future of the world 
for the white race is secured. But if, owing 
to sheer weight of population, Africa comes 
into the possession of Asiatics, then the 
white lace itself is in danger , for the poople 
of Asia will draw largely on Africa for their 
supplies and they will overrun that conti- 
nent with their surplus population. If India 
is going out of the Empire, she must not be 
allowed to gam a firm foothold in Africa 
before she departs. Therefore, we shall 
keep India within the Empire as long as we 
can, (by force, if it ever comes to that *) but 
we shall never let India disturb cm posses- 
sion of Afiica, for that would be a betrayal 
of the white lace — just as it would be a 
similai betrayal to let Asiatics into Australia, 
or Biitish Columbia, or California ” 

Theie is a different line of thought, which 
has been represented to me by another 
passenger on board. He is an earnest 
Christian and interested m the missionary 
enterprise. His position is more intolerable 
to me, if possible, than the aigument which I 
have just outlined ; because it brings ^poli- 
tics’ into the most sacred region of all, and 
makes religion itself a partisan affair. He 
would put the case thus • “We are firstjn 
the field in East Africa with our Christian 
Missions , and if we are only left alone, with- 
out any interruption, all these pagan tribes 
will become Chiistian But if we allow a 
swarm of Indian immigrants to enter, espe- 
cially Mahammadans, who aie propagandists, 
they will undo the good woik that has been 
done and will confuse the simple native mind. 
Therefore, we must keep out the Asiatic as 
long as we can.” 

I told this man. that the argument he 
used was exactly the same as the Devil’s 
temptation to Jesus The Devil said “All 
these things ^Yill I give thee, if thou wilt 
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fall down and worship me ” But Jesus said 
“Get thee behind me Satan 

When I was with you in Bombay, before 
we parted, I told you how this larger Santi- 
niketan ideal, which has become now 
embodied in Yisva-bharati,— our Inter- 
national Fellowship, — had been growing more 
and more with me into a universal concep- 
tion, which had harmonised those ideas that 
I had been trying in vain to bring into a 
unity before. This journey will make things 
clearei still to me All that you have been 
teaching me ( as I have been travelling with 
you from place to place and following your 
words ), exactly meets the present situation. 
It is possible to show to people, that there 
IS no necessity to contemplate an ineiadic- 
able difference between Bast and West, 
leading to an inevitable conflict, because in 
Santiniketan itself, and in many other places 
in the world, it has been proved beyond all 
doubt, that East and West can joyfully and 
profitably meet. In their meeting, lies the 
salvation of the woild It can also be 
shown, that the conception of religious 
‘success’, which this passenger put forward, 
is a degradation of the very idea of God. I 
can explain how in Santiniketan, just the 
opposite couise is being taken, and every 
religion, which has a noble course behind it, 
is welcomed and studied, as leading on to a 
more comprehensive idea of truths, and a 
more worthy thought of God, as the God, 
not of a single race, but of all mankind. 

It seems strange that two such immense 
issues, religious and political, should be 
concentrated in such a comparatively small 
spot as Kenya. Yet so it is. On looking 
back at what I wr^te in 1919, both these 
issues were clear even then. They are a 
hundredfold more clear today. 

Sastri has been having long talks with 
us all He was by no means so satisfied with 
his Australian and Canadian tour as the 
newspapers made out He l^aa seen much, 
among the masses, even out there, which 
made him open his eyes to the growing 
menace of the West and to the hardening 
of the colour-line which threatens to divide 
mankind. But I have further pointed out to 
him, that he can get no tme conception of 
the ‘white race’ problem from these countries, 
where only the ‘white race’ is allowed. The 
real understanding of it comes from South 
and East Africa, or the Southern States of 


the U. S. A., wheie the segiegation of 
races has become a fanatical religious creed, 
far stronger than any belief in Cbnstianity. 
The ultimate lace problem is to be seen 
there. Sastn said to me peitinently “My dear 
Andrews, have we not got this race problem 
nearer home, in Madias, where I myself 
come from ^ You and the Foet have recently 
been to Malabar and you ought to have 
found this out for yourselves.” My answer 
was that ‘untouchability,’ however hateful 
and deplorable, represented an old wound in 
the Body of Humanity, which showed every 
sign of healing , but this ‘white lace’ religion 
was the symptom of a fresh disease with far 
moie deadly power. It must not be allowed 
to spiead any furthei , otherwise the Body 
of Humanity would become utterly corrupt. 

April 18, 1923. 

To-night we reach Aden, and all the deep 
longing to be back in the Asram has 
letuined. It became a positive pain this 
morning, when I saw a passenger steamer 
speeding back towaids Bombay. Amiya’s 
friend, Maitia, brought me on board a very 
beautiful lettei from Willie,^ in which he 
wrote about some unforgettable talks which 
he had had with you, while you sat out 
together under the stars. His mmd was 
full of joy and gratitude to ytm 1 could 
picture yon there in Santiniketan, and 
though I have read the letter many times, 
pain mingles with the joy of reading it. 
Sometimes I wonder whether the purest joy 
can ever be without pam m this life. 

Willie spoke of your own increasing 
tiredness, and I remember how it was 
glowing upon you m Sind and Bombay. 
The hot months are coming ; but my own 
experience has taught me, that if you can 
lazily bear the heat m Santiniketan, and 
not stir out at all, health comes back auto- 
matically and you will get the real rest 
which mind and body need so badly. 1 am 
thankful to hear that Nepal Babii is "with 
you all again at the Asram. 

Please do not think I am seeking to 
emulate your own record for letter-writing 
by sending you three letters by one mail 
from Aden 't I am only trying to express 

^ Mr. W. W. Pearson. 

t The Poet had written one letter each day 
on his return voyage from Europe, and had 
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in tills way sometliing o£ the home longing 
for the Asram which has mingled with the 
sea-sickness and has made me wistfully look 
back instead of forward. 

April 20, 1923. 

The Red Sea is a furnace, but it is 
calm and unruffled , and the heat does not 
trouble me so much as the tossing of the 
sea, which has now subsided. I have ]ust 
found a treasure in Sastri’s cabin It is a 
book of ^Modern Poetry’ edited by J. 0. 
Squire One of the most touching things 
about it is the constant memoiial notice, 
‘Died in the War,’ or ‘Died in the Dublin 
Rising ’ The ages of these poets are almost 
invariably between 20 and 25, and it makes 
one feel, paihaps more than anything else, the 
crime of modern politics and modern war, — 
for the one leads straight to the other. 
The extracts from these young dead authors 
are among the very best in the book. Do 
you remember the children’s play called 
‘The King’ written by Ml. Pearse of Dublin 
which we acted in the moonlight at the 
Asram ^ Can you recollect also the touching 
letter which the author wrote, when we sent 
him woid about the success of our perform- 
ance and told him how wonderfully our 
childien had acted ? His name is among 
these authois, and the sad words aie 
added that he fell ‘in the Dublin Rising’. 
Death itself is nothing, but this War in 
Euiope has wasted some of the most piecious 
things on God’s Eaith, which can nevei be 
replaced. The destruction of the medimval 
cathedrals by the hideous shell bombaidment 
has been an outrage on humanity, but this 
destruction of young poets’ lives is £ai worse 
I feel certain that we shall have to think 
out to what lengths we are prepared to go 

kept them in his bag to give me when he reached 
the Asram ’ — C E. A, 


in accepting religious help for special 
objects in Santmiketan. We have con- 
sistently refused to accept political or 
Government help all these years and have 
thus kept our spiritual freedom ; but we may 
now be on danger in another side. With 
regard to the building of ^ a Zoroastnan 
institute, I am perfectly happy in my mind, — 
just as I should welcome with all my heart an 
Islamic Institute But I feel that our own 
simple central place of worship, with its 
white marble pavement and its absence of all 
imagery or symbol, — except the pure white 
flowers the children bung at the time of 
religious service, — is the best expression of 
both of our individual freedom of belief and 
our common worship of the One Supreme. 
Each one of us may add what colour he 
likes to that pure whiteness But if we 
build our sepai ate chapels and mosques and 
fire temples, we stand in danger of repeating 
over again the religious divisions of the 
world, which have been as harmful as the 
racial segregations. 

On reaching England I shall decide 
what to do about my journey back by way 
of Africa. I can well see already, that, if 
the Kenya Question is not settled, the wish 
expressed by the Government of India, that 
I should not land in Kenya, for fear of 
disturbance, may still hold good. In that 
case, it may be better for me to return 
direct to India. But time alone will show. 
Now that my face is set towards Europe, 
I feel that I have duties there, which 
supersede all others. I know that every- 
thing undertaken with regard to the Kenya 
Question will be helping the cause of 
international fellowship, which we have 
nearest at heart. I understand what you 
said to me about the seed of Visva-bharati 
being sown in the fruitful soil of the West. 

( To he concluded, ) 

0. F. ANDREWS. 
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THU EBLI0IOUS QUEST OE INDIA 

( Review, ) 


I'^HE Religious Quest of India Edited by J. H 
I Earqubar and H D. Griswold ( Oxford 
University Press ) 

( 1 ) Indian Theism, by N MacnicoL 

( 11 ) Redemption, Hindu and Gh istum, by 
Sidney Cave 

( ill ) Hindu Ethics, by J Mckenzie. 

These books have been published by a band of 
Christian Missionaries, who have been governed 
by ^‘two impelling motives” — 

( I ) ‘To understand the developments of 
thought and life in India and dispassionately to 
estimate their value’, 

( II ) To preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
for “Jesus Christ has become to them the lighij 
of all their seeing and they believe Him destined 
to be the light of the world”. ( Editorial 
Preface ). 

Preaching the Gospel is their primary object 
and the other one is subsidiary to it. In this 
review we shall say nothing about their sub- 
sidiary object , our review will be a critique of 
their primary object 

In the first book the author has expounded 
the Christian idea of God and his relation to 
man. The second book deals with the Christian 
■ idea of Redemption, In the third book, the 
author has given us an idea of Christian mora- 
lity. But as these three aspects of religion are 
interconnected and as the final object of the 
authors is the same, they have necessarily had 
to tread the same ground over and over again. 
In reviewing the third book (ME, Aug , 1923 ) 
we analysed the Christian idea of morality. In 
this review we shall try to understand the theo- 
logical aspect of the religion of Jesus, 

God. 

According to all these authors, the Christian 
idea of God is the highest and the value of other 
religions depends upon their approximation to the 
Christian idea ( vide “Hindu Ethics,” p 248 ) 
Let us see what Jesus says about God. 

Where is God 

The question is often asked — “Where is God‘'^” 
In our country two answers are usually given 
The first answer is, “God is everywhere”. This 
IS the answer of the ignorant mass and of those 


who aie on a lower level of iiitollectiial and 
spiiitual culture Though true in a certain 
sense, this answer is defectue, because it im- 
plies that God requires space to live in, which 
IS not correct It can be accepted as true only 
metaphorically The second and true answer 
is, “The very question is madnussible, hocauso it 
presupposes that God lives in space”. The 
right question IS, “Where is this world i"” Our 
answer will then bo “The world is in God, space 
and time are in God and e\erything is in God,” 
If we, at any time, say that God is in e\ory« 
thing, it must be taken in a non-apatial sense 
Kow what does Jesus say about ihisquchtion 
His answer is, God is in heaven 

In many places m the Bible wo flntl such ov 
pressions as, buy Father who { or wdncli ) is in 
heaven,’ ‘our Father which is in heaven’, ‘your 
Father which is in heaven’ ( VI 9, L. XL 
2, Mi XVI 17, V. Id, V LSetc. ) Those 
prove that the God of Jesus lives in a place 
called ‘heaven’. 

Some may try to explain these away by forced 
interpretation Therefore we Hltall cite some 
passages in which the w'ord ‘heaven’ will bear 
no forced interpretation 

“Heaven and earth shall pass away, hut my 
words shall not pass away” Mi XXIV. .35, 
Mk. XIII 31 , L. XX r .U 

The juxtaposition of heaven and earth 
proves that ‘heaven’ IS a place “Heaven” hero 
cannot mean “the spiritual world”. 

“Thy will lie done in earth as it is in heaven”. 
Mt VI. 10 and L XI 2. 

Here also heaven is a place 
“Swear neither by heaven, for it is God’s 
throne, nor by earth, for it is his foot-btiwl ” Mt, 
V 34-35 

Here ‘heaven’ must lie a place 
“ Ho, not the angels which are in heaven”. 
Mk XIII 32 ( and Mt XXIV 3i5 ). 

Jesus says in one place “1 say unto you that 
m heaven their angels ilo alwius btdiold the 
face of my Father winch is in heaven”. Mi 
XVIIL 10 

This passage eouclusivcly proves that heaven 
IS a place where God lives with his angels, 

The following passage is significant 

“It came to pass that Jenus also being hap- 
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tized and praying, the heaven was opened and 
the Holy Ghost descended in a hodily shape like a 
dove upon him and a voice came from heaven 
which said, ‘Thou art my beloved son , in thee I 
am well pleased ’ ” Luke 111 21-22 

Similar passages occur m Mt. Ill 15-17 , 
Mk. I 9-11 and John I 32-33 

“A voice came out of the cloud, saying, 
‘This IS my beloved son, hear him ’ ” Mk IX 7 
( also XV"!! 5 , L IX 35 ) This proves that 
God lives above the clouds 

The mother of James and John said to 
Jesus ; — 

“Grant that these my sons may sit, the one 
on thy right hand and the other on the left, in 
thy kingdom” ( ‘in thy glory’ in Mark ) 
Jesus said — 

“To sit on my right hand and on my left is 
not mine to give” Mt XX 21-23, and Mk 
X 37-39 ( the speakers being James and John). 

If here ‘kingdom’ mans ‘heaven’, that 
heaven must be a place 
Jesus says — 

“I appoint unto you a kingdom that ye 
may drink at ray table in my kingdom and 
sit on thrones ]udging the twelve tribes of 
Israel” Luke XXII 28-30 

Vide remarks on Mt XX 21-23 above 
The resurrection of Jesus proves that his 
body went to heaven This heaven must be a 
place 

All these passages prove that the heaven 
mentioned in the gospels is a place where God 
lives with his angels 

The god who has a local habitation is like 
one of the Greek, Roman and Indian gods living 
in heaven Such a god is spatial and limited 
and is similar in this respect to the gods of the 
Indian, Greek and Roman pantheons 

The Atbilntes of God 

What are the attributes of God ^ For the 
sake of convenience we shall describe Him, 
after the highest Hindu scriptures, in two ways — 
(i) with reference to His own self, and (ii) with 
reference to ourselves and to this world But 
it must be borne in mind that these two are 
interconnected and it is only for the sake of 
convenience that we make this distinction. 

(G 

He — in — Himself. 

He IS Sat}jai)i — The true, the real, the evistent, 
the self-e\istent, and self-sufficient This implies 
that he is immutable, and eternal 

He is Jnanam ^ — he is consciousness, he is a 
self, more properly “The Self ” 

He IB Anantam — He is infinite m power, 
knowledge and love. He is never limited by 
time, space or any other entity. 


He is Anandam — Blissful. 

He is ^bSantam ''^ — He is unruffled, equanimous. 
He is Sivam — benign, gracious, auspicious, 
without any taint of evil. 

He is Sundaram-^He is beautiful. 

He IS eham-eva-adintiijain — He is one without 
a second. 

With reference to us— 

He IS the creator, preserver and destroyer of 
this universe , 

He IS the self of our self, he is our life, light 
and guide , 

He IS our loving Father The epithet Father 
might imply human limitation , therefore the 
0181118 called him “the most fatherly of fathers” 
ifibifama pibinom) God is to us also our 
loving mother and loving friend 

The Oh istian idea. 

Now, — what are the attributes of God 
according to Jesus Dr. Cave says in his 
‘Redemption’ 

“Nowhere has Jesus defined God, nowhere 
does He describe His attributes ” Pp. 145-146. 

Why has he not done so ^ The reason is 
that such an idea never crossed his mind. He 
was a Jew and the ancient Jews did not 
much care for philosophy They were a 
matter-of-fact people and their religion was 
purely practical and matter-of-fact. Their 
God was anthropomorphic m its truest sense ; 
he was a magnified man. What, then, was 
the necessity of thinking about the attributes 
of God ? 

They knew man and therefore they knew 
God Such was the religious inheritance of 
Jesus His religion also was entirely pragmatic 
Its inner nature consisted entirely in prayer, 
and what that prayer should be, was embodied 
in what IS now called the Lord’s Prayer. To a 
Christian, confining himself to the Gospels, 
prayer is everything There is no other mental 
or spiritual diciphne A man must pray, he 
cannot but pray What is hunger to a child, 
that IS prayer to a man But in reality that is 
not everything Religion is more than asking. 
The relation between man and God is not that of 
ashing and givuig The Hindu mind recognises 
prayer but there is another aspect wfflich is 
higher than this It is Commtiiiion with God. 
We must feel Ins presence in onr very existence, 
in onr very self We must realise him m thought, 
in feeling, and m willing We must realize him 
both internally and externally. We are, as it 
were, on the surface of the divine sphere. The 
Hindu mind tries to penetrate this sphere and 
reach the divine centre. This presupposes the 
knowledge of the attributes of God. The highest 
form of Hindu religious discipline {Sadham) is, 
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therefore, based on metaphysics This ideal was 
quite foreign to the culture of Jesus Hence it 
IS that “nowhere has Jesus described God, no- 
where does he describe his attributes ” 

Still we know what his ideal of Go<l ’ft as 
To him God was Father, Lord and King. 

The connotations of these words must be 
different in different countries at different 
stages of civilization What the meaning of 
the word ‘Father’ is in the Bible, depends upon 
what the nature of the family and society of 
Galilee was at the time of Jesus The heavenly 
Father of Jesus was certainly like a Jewish 
father, though highly magnified There is 
nothing disparaging in it Ho man, how^ever 
great, can transcend his nationality and tradition 
A Loving God. 

Dr Cave writes in one place 

“God loves all men, and to all men alike 
He shows bounty Evil-doers are not to God 
hopelessly accursed . .For God each soul is of 
immeasurable worth.” (“Redemption”, p 146 ) 

Mr Mckenzie says — “The basis is the 
eternal love of God to His creatures.” ( “Hindu 
Ethics”, p 260 ) 

These statements regarding God are un- 
doubtedly true But our authors believe and ask 
us to believe that the God of Jesus, as described 
in the Gospels, loves all men and shows his bounty 
to all men Let us see whether it is really so 
everywhe'ie in the Gospels. 

Everlasting Fiie. 

Jesus says m one place . — 

“When the son of man shall come in his 
glory and all the holy angels with him, then 
shall he sit on the throne of his glory. Before 
him shall be gathered all the nations and he 
shall separate them one from another as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats 
Then shall the king say unto them on his right 
hand, ‘Come ye, blessed of my father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world’ . Then shall he say unto 
them on the left hand — ‘Depart from me ye 
cursed into evetlashng fiie prepared for the devil 
and his angels And these shall go away into 
everlasting punisliinenC ( italics ours ) Mat. 
KH W 31-46 

Eternal Lamnahon 

“He that shall blaspheme against the Holy 
Ghost hath never forgiveness , but is in danger 
of eternal daninahon^^ {italics are ours) Mk. Ill 
29. 

The version of Matthew is . — 

“Whosoever speaketh against the Holy 
Ghost, it shall not^ be forgiven him, neither m 
this world, neither in the world to come.” Mat. 
XII. 32. 


Gnashing nf Teeth 

“The son of man shall send forth his angels 
and they shall gather out of his kingdom all 
things that offend and them •fthah do iniquity 
and shall east them into a furnace of tire , there 
shall be vailing and gnashing of teeth ” Mt. 
XIIL 41-42 

“So shall it be at the end of the world , the 
angels shall come forth and sever the 
wicked from the ]nst and shall cast them into a 
furnace of tire , there shall be wailing and 
gnashing of teeth ” Mt XI 11 49-50 

Human beings — “all the nations,” have been 
divided into two classes, viz , sheep and goats 
The sheep are the believers and the followers of 
Jesus But our authors say, that God loves all 
men, shows bounty to all men alile and O'ven 
the evil-doers are not hopelessly accursed. They 
are right , but their statement is not in harmony 
with what Jesus is reported in the Gospels to 
ha've sometimes taught 

*lw Angnj Gad. 

The God of Jesus w^as an angry God 

“He that belie\eth on the son liath ever- 
lasting life and he that lielieveth not the son 
shall not see life hut the unutli of God abideth 
on him ” John III .36, 

“0 generation of vipers, who hath varned 
you to flee from the iciath to come Jkit III. 7 , 
L III 7. 

A Toimnifing Gad. 

“And his lord was wroth , and delivered him 
to the tormentors till he should pay all that was 
due unto him So also shall my Heavenly Father 
do unto you” Mt. XVIII 31-35. 

This passage shows how the angry God of 
the Bible torments his creatures 

Aienging Gad. 

“There was in a city a Judge which feared 
not God, neither regarded man And there was 
a widow in that city. She came unto him 
saying — ‘Avenge me of mine adversaryh He 
would not for a while , but afterwmrds he said 
within himself ‘Though I fear not God, nor 
regard man, yet because this widow trcnibleth 
me, I will avenge her, lest by her continual 
coming she weary me,’ 

“And the Lord said ‘Hear what the unjust 
judge saith , and shall not God avenge his own 
elect, which cry day and night unto him, though 
he bear long wuth them I tell you that he will 
avenge them speedily ” ( Halm are ours L L. 
XVIII 2-8 

Cry day and night, w'eary him ; and lie will 
avenge you of your enemy ^ Is that a wwth j idea 

of God ? 
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111 one place Jesus quotes approvingly the 
following verse from the Psalms, 101 1 

^‘The Lord said unto my Lord ‘Sit thou on 
my right hand, till I make thine enemies th) 
foot-stool ” Mt , XXII , 41 , Mk , XII, 36 , and 
L, XX, 42-43 

Here also one finds the same kind of god 

A Savage and Vindative Ideal 

“These mine enemies which would not that I 
should reign over them — bring hither and slay 
them before me ” Luke, XIX, 27 

In the Parable of the unfaithful servants, the 
lord IS described as inflicting punishment on his 
servants One servant is cut in sunder and ap- 
pointed a place among the unbelievers, and 
other servants receive more or less lashes 
L , XII , 46-4S , Mt , XXIY, 5 Here the lord of 
the servants stands for God 

In the Parable of the wicked husbandman it 
IS written that the Lord “will miserably destroy 
those wicked men ” Mt , XXI, 38-41 ( also Mk , 
Xrr, 1-6 L , XX, 16 ) Here the lord represents 
God 

In the Parable of the marriage feast, it is 
said that a man came tnvited But he had no 
wedding gaiment Then said the King to the 
servants — “Bind him hand and foot and take him 
away and cast him into outer darkness , there 
sliall be A\eeping and gnashing of teeth ” Mt , 
\ 11^ y — 1,-] Here the King represents God 

Theonj and Theoiist 

Some one has said “Give me a theory of 
punishment and I will show you the character 
of the theorist ” This is not an idle boast A 
theory is a characteristic of the theorist If a 
man he cruel and vindictive, his punishments 
will also be cruel and \indictive But if his 
heart be full of loving kindness, bis punishments 
also wnll betoken love and kindness The 
theory of Hell follows the same principle 
A sympathetic and kmd-hoaited man wants a 
^^Refonaafiii 1/ /H/”, Wr'hereas a hard-hearted and 
vindictue man creates a ^^Pietahatcay Jleir 
A man whose heait is permeated with love 
can never dieam of evei lasting punishment 
The theory of Everlasting Fire and Eternal 
IJamiuition must ha\e been forged in the smithy 
and the genius of a hard-hearted and 
vindietne people 

A l\rvN\ GdO. 

As the man is, so is his god. A man creates 
his god after his own image The god whom 
Jesus has portrayed in some passages of the 
Bible can throw his creatines into everlasting 
lire and hear with equanimity their wmiling or 
the gnashing of their teeth But our authors 
say that no one m hopelessly accursed — that 


God IS loving to one and all They are right, 
those passages of the Bible notwithstanding 
We have seen that the God of the Gospels in 
the passages quoted above is an angry, avenging 
and vindictive God But by this we do not mean 
to say that he did not show love and mercy to 
any one He is certainly represented as loving 
to some 

Christian Missionaries have come to India 
to preach the God of the Gospels and are 
writing books after books to make Him accept- 
able to us But who wnll accept such an angry, 
avenging and vindictne God Our God must 
be ever-loving and his punishments must be 
remedial, not vindictive and everlasting 

We cannot accept an absentee God who 
rules tins world by proxy and descends only 
occasionally to this earth in the form of a dove 
or m some other form Our God must be the 
eye of our eye, the ear of our ear, the life of 
our life and the very self of our self We want 
a God with whom we can commune day and 
night, we want a God who is nearer than the 
nearest Eien the uunh ‘neai and neaie)^ make 
Jam ^di'.tanC Christians may be satisfied with a 
God who lives in heaven where angels see him 
day and night Bat such a spatial and limited 
God is unacceptable to us 

We cannot accept a God who is father only 
to his elect and who can send the ma]ority of 
bis creatures to eternal damnation The God 
who is worthy of acceptance must be father to 
all “To a Christian no relation can he higher 
than fatherhood But to a Hindu saint, even 
perfect fatherhood is an external relation He 
wants a God who is nearer, dearer and 
sweeter than Father To him God is Father 
and more than Father, Mother and more than 
Mother He is the self of our self — the warp 
and woof of our very existence ” 

The Ter'ionahty of Jeb in 

But the Christians wnll say — ‘We have still 
Christ’ According to our authors also, Christ 
is all m all and in their Christianity there is no 
necessary place for the being whom we call God. 
Dr Macnicolsays — 

“There must he a human face looking forth 
from the daik Abyss of the Unconditioned, else 
there ran be no worship and no fellowship of 
love, and that face must he that of one who is 
the ‘fiist and only fail’, the embodiment of our 
supreme ideal, else men shall follow the devices 
of their own hearts ” P 253 
In another place he wmites — 

“The fundamental difference betw^een them 
( -Hindu Theisms ) and Christian Theism lies 
in the fact that it possesses as its content Jesus 
Christ” P 265 

The ‘transcendental purity’, the ‘self-forgetfuL 
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ness’ and the most loving nature of Jesus and 
Ins 'complete surrender to the Divine will’ lia\o 
been emphasised and highly extolled by our 
authors According to them, Jesus ‘came to give 
his soul a ransom for many’ and gave his life 
for the salvation of the world. [ "Redemption”, 
p 153. ) 

Let us see whether such claims can be siibs' 
tantiated 

In reviewing hlr j\fckenzie’s Ihnilu ElhiC'i 
( ii E , Aug , ’23 ) we had to analyse an aspect 
of Jesus’s character. There we found that his 
ideal of love was not catholic and univeisal it 
was sometimes narrow and sectarian His love 
was sometimes circumscribed , it did not ordi- 
narily cross the boundary of Judaism To him 
the Gentiles were dogs and swine A pet dog 
or a household dog is still a dog and lo’sver than 
man He sometimes preached the Gospel not 
of Love hut of Hatred He showered upon the 
non-believer the most objectionable and highly 
offensive epithets, from which even his friends 
were sometimes not safe 

We have already seen uhat his theory of 
punishment w^as. 

Now' lot us analyse other aspects of his charac- 
ter Our authors say that he ga\e liis life for 
the salvation of tlie world But that is not the 
fact He did not give his life w'llhngly Ho 
did not give, but his adversaries took, his life. 
He had, to put it euphomistiealiy, a strong 
sense of self-preservation. Whenevoi* there 
was opposition, or apprehension of danger, ho 
hid himself or fled from tlie place WGien 
he was apprehended, his folio w’ers did the 
same We cite a fen eKamples iioni the 
Bible 

“But Jesus hid limibolf and went out of tlie 
temple.” John, VIII, 59, 

“But wdion his brethren were gone up, ho 
also went up into the feast, not openly but as it 
were in secret ” Joliii, VII , 10. 

“Therefore they sought again to take him , 
but he escaped out of their hand ” John, X , 3h 

“When Jesus had heard that John was cast 
into prison, he departed into Galilee” Mt , 
IV, 12. 

“Then the Pharisees w^ent out and held a 
council against him, how they might destroy 
him. But when Jesus knew it, he wuthdrew 
from thence ” Mt , XII, 11-15 

“When Jesus heard of it ( z c , the beheading 
of John the Baptist ), he departed thence }>y 
ship into a desert place apart.” Mt , XIV, 13 

“And the Pharisees went forth, and straight 
way took counsel with the Herodians against 
him, how they might destroy him. But Jesus 
wntlidrew himself with his disciples to the sea ” 
Mk , HI, 7. 

Not only did he look to his own safety, but 


advibed bis followers also to look ii) theiis On 
one occabion he bUid “Bui when they persocute 
you, flee ye into another” Mt , X, 2.> 

Thus w'e see that world 1\ prudence and 
absence of snfticient strength to face pam, 
danger and death were to be found in the 
eliaracter of Jesus 

The obverse side of this phase f)f his (diarae- 
ter w’as his quarrelsomeness When he (snild 
not make lus escape, he qiianelled with his 
captors. 

Some ofhcers went to apprelitnid him when 
he had fled to a stditar) place. At that tune 
lie said 

“Are on come out as against a thief with 
sw'ords and 8ta\es forte take me i sat daily 
w ith 3 ou, teaching in the temple, ye laid no 
hand on me” Mt., XX\ 1, .m , Mk , \IV, 

Lk , XXII, 52-53 

The otlicers imprisoned him ( .fesus ) and 
brought him to the High PrH‘ht “The High 
Priest then asked Jesus td’ lus disciples amt of lus 
doctrines Jesus answeied M spokt^ open!) to 
the w'orld , I ever taught in the synagogue and 
in the temple, whitlier the Jews always resort , 
and in seciet J luue said mdhing M'hy askcdh 
thou me Ask tlieni wduch heaid im% wliut 1 
luue said unto them ihdutld the\ know wliut 
r said’.” 

When he had spoken, one of tlie ofliuns 
which stood by, struck Jesim with the palm of 
Ins hand saying “Aiiswtrest thou the High 
Priest so 

Jesus answ’cred him “If I !ia\c spoken e\i!, 
bear witness of tlie (wd, if well, w!s\ smitest 
thou me John, XVI II 

We do not know what were the actual words 
that passed between Jt'stm and tlie High Pru‘st. 
We have got only the Ghristian \ersmn of the 
trial and it IS not possdde to know the Jewish 
version of the case But even m the Ghristiais 
\ersion we liud that the {|uestmn the High 
i^nest w-as pertmeiii and perfinulv natural and 
legal If we may judgt* from the language 
Jesus as recoriled in the Bihh* and if wi* con- 
sider who it was that recorded the fai t, we ait* 
justified in saying that it is moie than probahk* 
that the language and tone of Jesus was aggres- 
sive, oflensivo and insulting At least the 
oflicer in charge of the pnsoner consalered it to 
be so And he was, tliereforis pro\oket! to 
strike him with the palm of Ins ImntI, This was 
certainly WTong , hut consulenug the <unintry, 
the nationality and the time, nothing beittu’ 
could probably have been expected of the 
oflicer 

Acconling to the highest standard of saintli- 
ne.ss, liow'ever, the conduct of the prisoner, too, 
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cauilut bu defoiidoil Lcigallj and even morally 
Jesus may probably be justified But Ins address 
to the officers who imprisoned him, his conduct 
at the court of the High Priest and his expostu- 
lations with the officer who smote him, fall short 
of the highest saintly ideal A saint w'ould have 
acted differently A saint cannot and in fact 
does not think of his o^^ ii wrongs His heart is 
filled w ith compassion for the evil-doers, because 
by doing evil to him, they shew' tliat they 
can do evil and that they do evil 

The behaviour of Jesus at his trial may be 
compared with Mr M K Gandhi’s conduct at 
his 

‘Even if Ingliway robbers with a twm-handed 
saw sliould take and dismember a saint limb 
by^ limb, still will he school himself thus — 
“Unsullied shall my mind remain, no evil words 
shall escape my lips* Kind and compassionate 
ever, I will abide loving of heart, nor harbour 
secret liate Those rubbers wnll I permeate 
wnth a stream of loving thought unfailing , forth 
from them proceeding, enfold and permeate 
the wliole world with constant thoughts of 
loving kindness, ample, expanding, measureless, 
free from enmity, free from all ill-w ill’ ” 

( Buddha’s Parable of the Saw, 31 JVtUiyu, 21 ) 
Jesus often falls short of this ideal It must, 
however, be said that lie also taught men to 
till 11 their right cheeks to those who smote them 
on the left ]3ut in speech and conduct he did not 
always move in this high plane of spiri- 
tuality 

KI'MM vncl 

Jesus is considered to be an incarnation of 
non-resistance But the following passage 
proves the reverse also — 

“And he said unto them, when 1 sent }ou 
without purse and scrip and shoes , lacked you 
anything And they said Kotliiug 

“Then said he unto them, but now, he that 
hath a purse, let him take it , and likewise his 
scrip , and he that luitii no sword, let him sell 
his garment and Iniy one And they said, 
Lord, behold here are two swords And he said 
unto them, it is enough ” Luke, XXII, 35 — J8 
This passage show's that the follow'ers of 
Jesus liad generally arms in then possession 
And here Jesus adMses them to buy swords, if 
they had no sw ordb with tliem A sw'ord was 
once aiduall} used. 

At ( teiksemane, 

Jesus knew that a storm wuis brewing and 
there was a plot to capture him and put him 
to death So he left the place wuth his followers 
‘They came to a place v^hieh was named 
Gethsemaiie and he saith to his disciple‘s, 
stay }e heie wluio i pui) yonder’^ He taketh 


with him Peter and James and John and began 
to be sore amazed ( —to shew' sigrs of gieat 
dismay ) and to be very heavy and he saith 
unto them, 

“My soul IS exceedingly sorrowful, unto 
death , tarry ye here and wmtch. And he went 
forward a little and fell on the ground and 
prayed that if it w ere possible the hour might 
pass from him and he saicl 

“Abba, Father, all things are possible unto 
thee , take away this cup from me never- 
theless not what I will, hut v\ bat thou wilt ” 
(3iaik, XIV, 32-8(3 , Mt , XXVI, 36-39 , Lk , 
XXII, 39-42 ) 

“And there appeared an angel unto him from 
heaven, strengthening him. And being in an 
agony he prayed moie earnestly and his swmat 
was as it were great drops of blood falling 
down to the ground ( only in Lk , XXII, 13-44 ). 

“And he cometh and finding them sleeping, 
saith unto Peter : Simon, sleepest thou P 
Couldst not thou watcli one hour Watch ye and 
pray lest ye enter into temptation* The spirit 
truly IS ready hut the flesh is weak. 

“Again he went away and prajed, and spake 
the same words When he returned he found them 
asleep again , ( for their eyes were heavy ) 
neither wist they wdiat to answ'ei him And he 
cometh a third time and saith unto them ‘Sleep 
on now and take your rest It is enough the 
hour is come. Behold, the son of man is beti'ay- 
ed into the hands of the sinners Eise up Let 
us go, Lo, he that lietrayeth me is at hand’.’* 
Mark, XIY , Mt , XXVI 

Jesus knew that he would be inipiisoned and 
might be put to deatli and was greatly dis- 
mayed His prayer was heart-icnding It is 
cruelty and sacrilege to subject such a prayer 
at such a tune to criticism But when ideals 
clash and when perfection and jMessiahslup are 
claimed fui Jesus, such criticism cannot be 
avoided, however painful and lepugnant it may 
he 

Jesus was extreniel} soriow4ul “even unto 
deatli, Ins sweats v\ere like great chops of 
})lood falling on the ground ” Tins was natural, 
according to oidiiiaiv human staiidauls, but 
notacfording to the liighesi saintly ideal, A 
s.tiiit docs his dntv He never thinks of his 
life or death If ho dies, what of t hat That 
also W’lll 1)0 the fullilling of the will of the Lord. 
He lb never anxious to remove a cup, liowever 
bitter it miglit be, and m Lu t no cap is bitter 
to him tSued Ike aUl c/ the LoitL This is the 
ideal of our country. 

Socrates 

Different fioni that of Jesus wms the 
character of Socrates He had many opportum* 
lies of iieemg from the countij , and his 
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accusers would have heen very glad, had he left 
the country, and in fact they complained that he 
did not go away But Socrates thought it 
beneath his dignity as a man to act like a 
coward He did not leave his station and was 
condemned to death Still he did not lose the 
equanimity of his temper and continue.l dis- 
coursing on philosophical and religious subjects 
up to the end of his life 

( Punna ) Puma. 

The character of Punna is less known but is 
not less worthy It is described in the Buddhist 
scriptures {Maj 145, and S Nikayu, 

XXXV, 88) We give below the version given 
by St Hilaire m his “Buddha” 

Puma was the son of an enfranchised slave. 
He went to sea on mercantile evpeditions 
During one of his voyages he had for his 
companions some Buddhist merchants and he 
was profoundly impressed hy then religioub 
demeanour Pnrna, on his return, went straiglit 
to Sravasti and embraced the faith that had so 
touched his heart He then received the inves- 
titure and tonsure from the Buddha Puma, 
henceforth dead to the world, chose as las abode 
the land of a neighbouring tribe in order to 
convert them to the Buddhist faith This tribe 
was noted for a cruelty and ferocity well calcu- 
lated to deter any one less courageous Bhagavat 
strove to dissuade him from such a dangerous 
enterprise 

“ ‘The men of Sronaparanta among whom 
thou wishest to reside’, says Bhagavat, ‘are 
violent, cruel, angry, furious and insolent 
When these men, 0 Puma, shall address thee 
to thy face in wicked, coarse and insulting 


language, when they shall bccnmo eniagctl 
against thee and rail agaiii^t thee, \\ hat wilt 
thou think of tluit 

‘‘ ‘If the men of Sron iparauta,' replied Puma, 
‘address me to my face in witketl, coai se and 
insulting language, if the;\ become euiMged 

against me and rail at me, this is h.it 1 shall 
think of it They are teitiiniy good men, they 
neither stiike me with tlie hand nor stone me ” 
“‘But if the men of S do sii ike thee with 
the hand or stone thee, what w lit thou think 
of that 

“ ‘I shall think them gooil <ind gentle for not 
striking mo with swords or sticks ’ 

“‘But if they strike thee w dli swords and 
sticks, what wilt thou think of tliat r’ 

“ ‘I .sliall think them nood and gentle for 
not depriving me entirel) oi life' 

“ ‘If tlie> deprive thee oi hie, what wilt thou 
think of that 

' ‘1 shall think that the men of Srona- 
piranta are good and gentle, "the) who deliver 
me witli so little pun from this hoily lull ol 
ordure ’ 

‘‘ ‘Good, good Puma ” said tlu‘ Buddha , 
‘thou eaiist, with the pm’l’eclmn of patience with 
which thou art endowed, ves, thou cansi take up 
thv^ abode ni the laiul of Sroua-paranta ’ 

“Hereupon Purna hnik his wav to the diead- 
ed country and hy his imperturliahic risigna- 
tioii he softened the cruel nihahitants, teaching 
them the precepts of the Ijuv and the formulas 
of refuge ” Pp lOS-llO 

This is what we Indians call an ideal saintlv 
life 

MAIIKSIIi'HAXDHA GHOSH 


EISE OE THE CHRISTIAN POWER IN INDIA' 


T his i& a history of tlie invasion of India 
by the European powers, from its lirst 
beginnings m the fifteenth century with 
the discovery of the sea-route by Vasco tie Gama 
in 1498, down to the final tlepaitnre of Loid 
Clive from India in 1707 a [i The period covers 
the rise and fall of the Portuguese, Fieiicli and 
Dutch powders, and the reigns of Serapiddowhih, 
Mir Jailer, l\[ir Kasim, and the grant of the 

^ By :\Ia]or B D Basil, i vt s ( Retired h 
Vol T. M C Sarkar and Sons, Calcutta, 1923. 
Price Rs 5 Pp 560 + Prefabe XLIV 


IhwavL to the British Hast Iiuha Cumpan}. Tin* 
book treats mainly of events in Bengal, <uid of 
tlio representatives of tin* Hast Iiulm (knnpaii}, 
mainly Lmd Ciive, by whom the British power 
was established and con'^ididaietl. It deals with 
an aspect of Biitmh ruh* in ils early days which 
nioclorn English histoi les, spt'cialh He sc* w lucdi 
are tauglit in our schools atid cidleges, are apt 
to overlook, and h nival niihle ns a siipplcimmt 
to them. Those who have learnt to form an 
entirely oue-sided opinion of British rule will 
find much in tins hiudv to give them truer 
notions and a more correct perspective by which 
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to tilings for tlieinselves Macaulay’s 

JUbsaifh on Lord Clive and WaiTen Hastings, 
Torrens’ Oici Ihnpne ( uvadalile in the 

cheap reprint lecently bionglit out by the 
Panini Office \ Bolt’s Con'^ide^afiou? on lmhan 
Ajf^tnib, the MiitaKbJin) in, Digby’s ^FjOb- 

peioub Biiiisli Imha, the old volumes of the 
Cahnffa Ih'Lieiv, and many othei books and 
pamphlets long out of print, <U a! mg with con- 
temporary events, the selections of records 
prepared from time to time from the minutes of 
the Court of Directors in England and by Long, 
Wilson, S 0 Hill and others from those avail- 
able in the Bengal Secretariat — all these and 
many more authorities have been ransacked by the 
learned author, and Ins painstaking and laborious 
research has resulted lu the production of a 
voluniG winch, though it deals almost evcliisively 
with the dark side of the eaily aunals of the 
British in India, will form an indispensable 
storehouse for scholars who lia\e to refer to the 
period of Indian history which jMa|oi Basu has 
made the subject of his special study 

In the Preface, the autlioi treats us to a 
learned discourse on the value, the materials, and 
the essentials of a true history It has been 
truly said by Professor Goldwin Smith that 
“each nation, in the mam, writes its own history 
best , it best knows its own land, its own insti- 
tutions, the relative iiiiportance of its own 
events, the characteis of its own gioat men 
Bufc eacli nation has its peculiarities of view, 
its prejudices, its self-love, winch require to be 
coi re( ted by the impartial or ev en hostile view 
of otheis ” James Mill speaks of the skill with 
which the Court of Directors suppressed all 
information winch they did not wish to appear. 
Freeman calls manifestoes, proclamations and 
diplomatic documents as the very chosen region 
of lies, and the man who believes every royal 
pioclannition as of a tliildlike simplicity 
Woi\}sv\ ortli’s well-know n lines — 

“Earth is sick 

And Heaven is wearv, oi the hollow woids 

AVhich states and kingdoms utter when 

they talk 

Of truth and justice ” — 

are as true now as when tliey were written 
When “the parties to a treatv,’’ save's Fieeinan, 
“make any verv exalted piofessions of their 
motives, we feel somewliat as a waiv 

magistrate feels when cniiusel beuiii to take* a 
very high moral tone, he Icels th.it tlieic is 
some hole m the .irgumcnt, <ini] he looks about 
to see where the hole is” Yet, out of such 
unpronnsiiig mateiial hv earelnl scrutiny and 
eompirison of ail the oiiL’inal sources of m- 
fornuition at one s comnmnd, and by subjecting 
the whole to a suentilie imagi.iaimn, trained to 
reasoning, and sciupulously fieo iroin bia.s, the 


true history of any particular epoch has to be 
elucidated, and Major Basu devotes himself to 
this task, and no one will be disposed to deny 
that be possesses the equipment necessary for 
its proper performance. 

Sir G 0 Trevelyan, nephew^ of Lord 
Macaulay, wrote m 18(Jl! that “there is not a 
single nou-official person in India who would 
not consider the sentiment that we hold India 
for the benefit of the inhabitants of India as a 
loathsome un-English piece of cant ” Sir 
Ohailes Napier, the hero of Sindh, wrote “For 
a hundred years they [ the Court of Directors ] 
have milked the [ Indian ] cow and given her 
no sustenance” William Howitt wrote long 
ago “The mode by which the East India 
Company has possessed itself of Hindustan [ is ] 
the most revolting and uu-Chnstian that can 
possibly be cc|nceived ” The entire book is an 
illustration of this text, and if it presents a 
picture which is too gloomy and sombre, un 
relieved by a single ray of brightness, the fault 
lies more with the material than with the 
compiler 

The anarchy which prevailed m India in 
the pre-British days has furnished many a 
homily to our British mentors. As Sir Yalen- 
tiue Ohirol has pointed out in his Indm^ Old 
and JSfeWf one may be permitted to wonder, after 
the great world-war, wdiat good the boasted 
settled government of European states has done 
them There is, however, another aspect of the 
ease wdiieli in these days of armed dacoities all 
over Bengal, the peace-and -order-party ought 
to remember This aspect lias been well ex- 
pounded by ail English writer m the (ki/cidfa 
lie view for 1811, and was also dwelt upon by 
Bishop Heber in his Journal after his visit to 
the Lvuigdom of Oudh Says the writer in the 
Cahutki Lleview “During the era of Muham- 
madan doininatioii, towns and villages w^ere 
sacked and burnt, and vast multitudes perished 
and were blotted from the face of the earth by 
swoid, file and famine But gradually a spirit 
of resistance sprang up m men’s hearts, and the 
liomes and properties of countless millions were 
preserved by the valour and wisdom of their 
own struggles This is no speculation It is a 
true allusion to a real and living principle of 
protectiveness, rooted out, in a great measure, 
irom the provinces under British sway, hut 
spoil in active operation in native states. In 
Oude, for instance, anarchy and violence may 
ho called the law of the principalit;^ Neverthe- 
less, men continue to people the face of the soil. 
The population is undimimshed. Annihilation 
makes no progress even in the footsteps of 
sanguinary feuds and open rapine. Affairs find 
a re il an<I powerful adjustment by the principle 
of reswtauee and self-defence ; and it may be 
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safely averred, tliat even fclie ceaseless struggles, 
wliicli prevail in that turbulent kingdom, denote 
a political and social frame of more healthful 
vigour and activity, than the palsied lethargy 
of despair, which characterises the festering 
and perishing masses under the rule of the 
British ” 

When Serajuddowlali besieged Fort William, 
the English did not display any conspicuous 
courage Thornton, in his lIibto}y of ihe Butibh 
Empue, speaks of “the criminal eagerness mani- 
fested by some of the principal servants of the 
company to provide for their own safety at any 
sacrihce,” and he adds that this “made the clos- 
ing scene of the siege one of the most disgrace- 
ful in which Englishmen have e\ er been engaged ” 
Holwell, on whose belated testimony the so- 
called Black Hole tragedy is mainly believed, 
was thus characterised by Clive and iiis collea- 
gues in a letter to the Court of Directors dated 
1765 “In justice to the memory of the late 
Nabob Meer Jaffer, we think it incumbent on 
us to acquaint you that the horrible massacres 

wherewith he is charged by Mr Holwell 

are cruel aspersions on the character of that 
prince, which have not the least foundation in 
truth ” And yet, all the horrors, imaginary or 
real, of the Black Hole Tragedy, in memory of 
which a monument has been raised in 
Calcutta, pale into insigmhcauce, in \ lew of all 
the attendant mitigating circumstances, before 
the recent Moplah train tragedy for whicii none 
has been punished, and no monument has been 
erected. 

In vain did Seraj appeal to tbu gospels of 
the Christian mex’cliants and entreat them to 
observe the terms of the treaty “Is it becom- 
ing or honest to begin a war,” wrote be, “after 
concluding the peace so lately and solemnly 
The Marhattas are bound by no gospel, } ct they 
are strict observers of treaties ” Mir Kasim 
was more explicit. “To make a new treaty 
every year is contrary to rule, for the treaties ot 
men have lives ” Goaded to desperation, he 
even indulged in a little bit of plain speaking 
full of biting sarcasm • “You gentlemen were 
wonderful friends. Having made a treaty to 
which you pledged the name of Jesus Christ, 
you took from me a country to pay the expenses 
of your army, with the condition that }our 
troops should always attend me, and promote 
my affairs In effect you kept up a force for 
my destruction ” 

Colonel Malleson in lus Decisive Batfleb af 
Induiy a hook which, like all other books on 
India which give us a glimpse of the truth, has 
long gone out of print, describing the battle of 
Piassey, and the gross treachery of Serajud- 
dowlali’s adherents, gives it as lus deliberate 
verdict that Piassey, though a decisive, can 


never bo considered a gieit haUlc hi tlio 
opinion of this expert, “uo unbiassed Fiigbslunaii” 
“can deny that the lumo of Seuipidtlow lah 
stands higlier lu the scale of honour than does 
tlie name of Ciue He ^\as the onl) one of the 
prineipai actoi» of that trauie dniina \s ho did 
not attempt to dei ei\e ” 

The historian Onnu writes “Ne\m’ before 
did the English nation at one tiiiu* obtain sueh 
a prize m solid mone\ | as during tbe plunder 
of Mur&liidabad after the battle oi I’lasse^ 1 , 
for it amounted ( in the mint ! to 
pounds steiluig” Mr Brooks Adams, in lus 
L (H' nf (hi dizafnui tint! iij i M lenulian, Xew 
York, IbOd } has something \eiY insti uctue to 
say on this subjeid Speakuii* of the magnitude 
of tlie social resolution \\i ought in England liy 
the b.ittle of Piassey, he says . “Ver^ soon after 
Piassey the Beng.Ll plunder bi‘gaii tti arrive lu 
London, and the etleet appears to ]ui\e bemi 
instautanenus, for all authorities agiei* that the 
‘indusinai re\olution,’ the event which has 
divided the nineteenth century from all antt*- 
cedeiit tune, began v\ ith the }car 17(50 , 
Possibly since the worltl began, no invi‘stment 
has ever yielded the pivdit leapcnl from tim 
Indian plunder, because for uearl) fiftv}eais 
Great Britain stood without a rompiditor” 
Mr Adams does well to warn lus readeiH that 
“all recent historical work relating to India 
must be taken with suspicion The whole olli 
cial influence has been turnetl to distoiiusg 
evidence in order to make a ease for the govern- 
ment ” Nowhere in recent English orotluia! 
Indian iiteratuie, e\<*ept perhaps m Dean InueX 
()nf> 2 >du>u do we {nnl any allusion to ilie 

immense economie revolution idleeted, intmiiel} 
for the worse in India, and vasilv to its protst 
in England, by ihe sai‘k of Miirsludalhid, To 
quote again from Mr Adams “As Jevons lias 
aptly ohbcrved, Asia us ‘the great ri^^ervtur and 
sink of the pi ecioiis metals’ , Ye^ir bv jisir, 

since Jhzarro had murderetl the Inca Atalmalpa 
for lus gold, a stream of bullion had flowed 
from Amenea to Europe, and fiom Eurttpe to 
the East then it had vanished a-' eompleteh 
as though once more Imried in the boweB of 
the mine These hoards, the savings of iniliions 
of human beings for eentmns iho Eiigbsh 
seized and took to London, ,, Mliat the 
value of the timsure was, no man sail eHtiiiiiite, 
hut it must have been man} mdlmns of pounds - 
a vast sum in proportion to tbe stocks oi pre- 
cious metals then owned by Europeans” 
Readers of Turren’s Oio Fnijteo A/ Jm'u w ill be 
able to make a faint guess as to the luuoinit o! 
that treasure The consequence n! tins pliiiider 
m graphically desmabed by tlu* author of 
the Sett Mnlttkshiif'iii as follows; “On till‘d 
occasion it wnis observed that iiitmtn Inul 
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commenced fco become scarce m Bengal , whether 
this scarcity be owing to the oppressions and 
exactions committed by the rulers, or to the 
stinginess of the public expense, or lastly to the 
vast exportation of com which is carried every 
year to the country of England, it being common 
to see every year five or six Englishmen or even 
more, who repair to their homes with large 
fortunes Lacs piled upon lacs have therefore 
been drained from this country , nor is the 
cheapness of grain to impose on the imagination 
It arises from nothing else, but the scarcity of 
coin, and the paucity of men and cattle ” The 
author then proceeds to deplore the absence of 
the numerous Indian cavalry, amounting to no 
less than seventy or eighty thousand effectives, 
which used to fill the plains of Bengal and Bihar 
and expresses Ins regret that — a regret which 
bears repetition to this day — “now a horseman 
IS as scarce m Bengal as a phoenix in the 
world.” The famine of 1276 b s, so graphic- 
ally described in W W, Hunter’s H?m(7Z6 of 
Hnial Bengal and in the novelist Bankim 
Chandra Cliatterjea’s Ammla-Math, is a direct 
result of the dram 

The unspeakable oppressions and exactions 
of the Company’s servants who carried on a 
huge inland trade in salt, betel-nut and tobacco 
are, thanks to the novels of Ohandicharan Sen, 
\\ell-kno\ui in Bengal The transactions of 
these human shaiks are no longer officially 
denied Lord Clive, a ‘moral leper’, is more 
often sought to he defended, but be has no 
better claims to recognition at our hands than 
many other so-called heroes and lulers of India 
whose statues adorn the maidan of Calcutta and 
other Indian cities The grant of the JJiwant 
in 1705 did not produce any change m tlie 
Briton’s ‘angle of vision’, for in the words of the 
latest w liter on India, Sir Valentine Chirol, it 
“gave the Company not only the wealth of 
Bengal, the richest province m India, but full 
rights of *governineiit and administration, which 
were at first rutlilessly exercised with little or 
no regard for the interest of the iinfoitimate 
population, who alone gained nothing by the 
change ” 

One final extrai t from Broome’s llistunjot 
the Bengal Aiing would go to show that during 
the regime of 2ihr Kasim Bengal was not behind- 
hand in the manufacture of war-like weapons. 
“The muskets,” says Broome, ‘Svith which they 
were armed wove manufactured m the country, 


and from trials subsequently made between them 
and the tower-proof arms of the Company’s 
troops, the reader will be surprised to learn, 
that they were found superior to those of 
English manufacture, particularly in the barrels, 
the metal of which was of an admirable descrip- 
tion , the flints also were of a very excellent 
quality, composed of agates found m the 
Rajmahal Hills, and were much preferred to 
those imported ” 

Though there is an elaborate table of 
contents, the absence of an Index is a serious 
drawback. The book has been well printed 
and handsomely got up and nicely hound The 
background, as we have already said, is too 
gloomy, and the extracts, valualile as they 
invariably are, are too numerous, to make the 
hook pleasant reading, and too constant an 
emphasis on the seamy side of the British 
national character as displayed in their dealings 
m war and peace with simple oriental peoples, 
besides discouraging the idealistic vision of the 
perfectibility of human nature is apt to make us 
Indians overlook the many serious defects of our 
own national character which made it possible for 
a hand of merchant adventurers who, whatever 
their faults, did not enter India with any 
ambitious schemes of conquest, to oppress, 
domineer over and ultimately to sub3ugate us, 
mostly with the aid of our own men and money. 
Total lack of the patriotic impulse, want of 
mutual cohesion, sectional and racial animosities, 
internecine quarrels between ruler and ruler, 
treason, murder and rapine, low social ideals, 
want of true statesmanship, in the leaders of 
men, luxury, effeminacy and moral degeneration 
— all these and more must be counted among 
the factors which led to our downfall Unless 
the God of nations be a partial God, we are 
bound to admit that nations are, in the long 
run, made or marred by themselves. This 
aspect of Indian history has not been touched 
upon in the book under review. But wnthin 
the limited scope which the author sets to 
himself, his book contains an exhaustive survey 
of the early period of British rule in India 
which no Indian student of history or politics 
will henceforth he able to do wnthout It is no 
small merit for any author to have achieved 
such a result, and Major Basu has certainly 
achieved it 
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THE CAYES OE KAHHEEI 


F EOM Bombay we went to see the caves of 
Kanheri, a place which can be leached 
from the railway station called Borudi 
on the Bombay-Baroda and Central India 
Eailway On maps one sees that Kanheri 
is quite near to the large station of Thana 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway, but 
the maps are very misleading ^ a paity of my 
friends, who had more eneigy to spaie, went 
to Thana and then tried to leach Kanheii 
after visiting the Tulsi leservoii, which is 
one of the stoiage tanks, which supply Bombay 
with water , but this paity missed their 
way and after rambling through the jungle 
foi long hours reached Kandivli station late 
at night. Kandivli is the next station from 
Borivli and my fi lends theiefore gave up 
hopes of visiting the caves at Kanheii that 
day. The position of Kanheri as given in 
plate no. 53 of the Atlas Volume of the 
Gazetteei of India ( Oxford, 1909 ) is very 
misleading and those, like me, whose know- 
ledge of Geography of India is limited to 
the imperial or the provincial gazetteers of 
India, should do well to enquire carefully 
before starting on a venture, such as the 
visit to the caves of Kanheri appeared to me 
The caves of Kanheii are situated at a dis- 
tance of five to SIX miles from the railway 
station at Boiivli. There is some sort of a 
road from the station to the foot of the hills. 
This road is merely a cart-track and near the 
hills it is very liberally covered with stones 
and boulders of all sizes. Though the leader 
of our party had secured tongas, the journey 
was far from comfortable. The first part of 
the road lay through the village of Borivli 
and another village whose mame I liave forgot- 
ten. In this part, the journey was easy, but 
after passing through the last village we 
entered a valley between two ranges of low 
hills, and the road at once became steep and 
rocky. The dry bed of a hill-stream had to 
be negotiated repeatedly and in each and 
every case we had to get down from the 
conveyance to enable the poor horses to drag 
the vehicle up or down the mass of jagged 
rocks which formed the bank of these dry 


hill-streams. Oiu party had started from Roin- 
]>ay very early in the morning and had 
reached ' Borivli by the fiist tiain whicli 
leaves Colaba Teiminusat 7 a m , evtm then 
we could not leacli the foot oi the hill 
where the caves are befoie ‘9-30 p. m,. and it 
wms close on ipiarter to eleven before we 
reached the loweimost ot these eaves The 
time ie((Uiied by the party toieaeh the caves 
should 1)6 sulHcient evidence (){ the difliculties 
to he faced bv y^itois to Kanheii At the 
foot of the bills all heavy articles bn\e to be 
transferied fioni tin* tongas to flie backs of 
coolies and the last ])ait of the jomne) the 
worst Here we bad expected a steep but 
well-made road, similar to tlimse wo bad setni 
at Karla and Bbaja in the Poona district 
and at Ajanta and Kllora in the dominions 
of Ills Exalted Highness tlie Nizam of Hy- 
derabad (Deccan) Some (d* ns had their 
eye^ opened when we found that there was 
only a foot-track, partly washed away by the 
rains. Coolies also at e not easily mailable, 
as another party had just gone up. We Iiad 
no other alternative but to wait at the foot of 
the hill, waiting for the return of the villagers, 
Einally the difliculty was solved by the 
drivers of the tongas, twm of whom volun- 
teered to cany oin light luggages, while an- 
other waited for the return of the cacdies. 
Leaving our cooking pots on the tongas and 
carrying onr books and cameras wm started 
to climb the hill. Ensi of all we had to 
cross the nullah we had already crossed se\eral 
times in the morning, tlien we hud to eliiiili 
another low hill before we camt* in sight of 
the eaves The track lay along tbe ff)Ot oi 
another small but higher hill in the middlt* 
of wdiich was a platform in front of a large 
cave. AVhen wt had climbed sutiicumtly to 
come close to the caves, we foniid that at 
some date somebody had eonstnicted a big 
stone platform bebnv the platfcuin wldeh 
W’'e had seen in front of the caves. Dn 
this platform, there were heaps cd ruins 
marking the position of temples. There 
were also traces wdiich proved that originally 
a staircase built from this place provided 
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access to the loweimost cave Leaving the 
lower platform behind us, we came to the 
upper platfoim and found that the road went 
further up to other caves nearer the ciest of 
the hill We turned to the right, and thiee 
01 four steps brought us to the edge of the 
upper platform and we found that we were 
in front of the biggest cave on the Kanheri 
hill 

We left our luggages here, and sat down 
to rest, while our restless leader started climb- 
ing the hill There were four oaves in front 
which can be seen from the upper platfoim 
Among these no. 1 is unfinished or partly 
finished, while no. 2, which oiigmally con- 
sisted of several caves but which has now 



Bas-reliefs in Cave No 3 

become one large excavation on account of 
the partitions having fallen down, looked so 
inviting by the side of its tall and imposing 
companion that we decided to take up our 
abode tempoianly toi the day in this cave. 
No. 3 IS a big hall and is of the same pattern 
and date as the big halls at Kaila and Bhaja. 
Here, theie was a very high veianda in front, 
behind which lay a long hall with a ‘‘chaitya^’ 
at one end and looks just like a cathedral. 
We were warned by one of our party against 

4 


incurring the much-dreaded iie of bees by 
offending them with tobacco smoke, as there 
was a huge hive of them in this cave. No. 3 
is no doubt the earliest and the best cave at 
Kanheri To its left there is a small hut well- 
decoiated cave containing numerous images 
of Buddha. This cave is not separately 
numbered but another one which naturally 



Chaitya in Cave No 2 


belongs to group no 3 has been numbered 
no 4 It IS a small one provided with a 
separate door which contains another decorat- 
ed chaitya In addition to these two chai- 
tyas in caves nos 3 and 4, and another in cave 
no. 2 we found the remains of a smaller one 
lying outside, which may have stood either 
on the platform or in front of cave no. 2. 

Here one has to take leave of the lower- 
most group of caves and go back to the 
track which leads to the other caves. After 
climbing a few steps we found that the road 
or track divides itself into three parts. The 
first pait on the proper right leads to the 
bed of a small nullah or ravine which comes 
down from the top of the hill. There are 
caves on both sides of this ravine. The 
majority of them are very small m size, and 
do not appear to be of much importancej eYm 
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Front o! Cave Ko. 3 

to the archaeologist, with the exception of 
nos. 10 and 21. The majority of the caves seem 
to consist of a veranda in fiont and one or 
two living rooms behind it. In exceptional 
cases we found a store-room by the side of 
the veranda, or a cistern of water under the 
floor. No. 10 is the largest cave m this 
group and presents a long facade. There is 
the usual veranda in front of it and behind 
it there is a large hall after the fashion of 
the Yihara halls of Karla andEllora. Hanged 
oh three sides of this hall theie were small 
cells, no doubt used as bed rooms by the 
Buddhist monks The books infoim us that 
this cave was excavated during the reign of 
the king who was a subordinate chief under 
the Hashtrakutas during whose leign the 
Ellora caves were also excavated J ust in 
front of no 10 on the oppo=!ite of the 
mdlah, there is a small cave which has been 
turned into a temple by a hahagi. Many of 
the caves on the sides of the nullah bore signs 
of being inhabited as we found rags, heaps 
of file wood, ashes and fragments of cooking 
pots m them A notice painted on a board, 
which is hung from a tiee on the lower 
platform, wains visitois against living m the 
caves 01 damaging and disfiguring them in 
mj way, but we found that as there was 
nobody to prevent visitois either from 


living in the caves or tioin damaging^or 
disfiguung them, the majority of them find 
great delight in doing so The best and the 
most populai way appeals to be the cutting 
of names with a knife oi a chisel and 
visitors’ lecoids m the English language 
lange in date from 1810 to 1923. In one 
cave on the light hand side of the nullah, no. 
21, we found that the ceiling was plastered 
with whitish plaster and in the same 
cave we noticed distinct tiaces of ancient 
painting on the ceiling. It, theieiore, appears 
that the ceiling of most of these caves which 
now appeals to be unpolished and roughly 



Imago in Voramla of Cave Ho, 3 

cut was oiigmally coveied with the fine 
white cement oi plaster over which the 
painter completed the decorative scheme of 
the builder. The light even at. midday is 
extiemely uncertain and is Iialde to mislead 
people. Thus inside the caves rude cliwtd 
maiks on the vails appeared to be inscrip- 
tions in ancient clia raiders and at first sight 
the dim outlines of the fiescoe paintings 
appeared to be modern. After careful 
examination, we could discern fcl e figure 
of a seated Buddha surrounded by many 
attendants on the roof of this chapel. The 
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colours used weie green and black, Tbe 
attendants were painted m a darkisli led 
tint approaching the modern chocolate It 
is not known whether these frescoe paintings 
are known to the archaeologists The 
bold outlines, drawn in black and the grace- 
ful figures, which enable one to distinguish 
between modern and ancient Indian paintings 
are too distinct to be mistaken eyen by 
amateurs No care is taken of the caves, not 
to speak of these delicate and beautiful 
frescoes and therefore most probably these 
specimens of ancient Indian paintings will 
disappear unless some care is taken of them. 

We took leave of the caves on both sides 
of the nalla and came back to cave no 3. 



Interior of Cave No 3 

Over this group begins other caves such as no 
28 There is a peculiar class of Buddha 
images in these caves, one of which is also 
to be found in the cave no 29 These 
images represent Buddha sitting on a lotus, 
the stalk snppoited by two men with the 
heads of snakes. Rinulai images are veiy 
common in the Buddhist caves at Elloia 
and the Ajanta caves Our archaeologist 
friend pointed out to us that the men with the 
heads of serpents were Nagas a class of 
mythical beings, and the scene represents an 
incident of Buddha’s life His explanation 
regarding the basrelief we found to be so 
incoherent that we \vere obliged to ask 
many questions before we could understand 
anything of the ??tory. Archaeologists all 
over the world take so much for granted 
that it is very seldom that a layman can 
understand an archaeologist’s explanations 


immediately The Indian aichaeologist, of 
course, leviles the layman in India, though 
educated, and asciibes the delay m under- 
standing Irs explanations to the phendf 
menal density of the brains of the lay- 
man. Our archaeologist friend explain^ 
this image to represent the story of a’miraele 
peifoimed by Buddha at Siavasti in order tc5 
confound some of his rivals when he pro; 
duced file and water simuUaneously from hii 
body and when he appeared to be preaching 
four cardinal points at the same time. 
After pasLing caves nos 30 to 81, 
which aie absolutely uninteresting except 
to the professional archaeologist, we came 
to no 35, which is of the same size and stands 
next to no 10 There is a veranda in front, 
which can he 1 cached by a flight of steps 
and three doois lead fiom this veranda to a 
large hall in the interior Cave no 36 is of 
much Intel est to the archaeologists at present 
on account o! the evistmg dispute between 
Pi of 1) li Bhaiidaikai and certain other 
scholars about the leading of the king’s name 
in the two inscriptions in this cave, one set 
reading it as Sakasena and the other as 
Sill Sata Caves nos. 38 — 41 are much more 
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interesting to the layman on account of 
traces of Indian painting which they still 
exhibit. They contain numerous chaityas 
which are lying m various stages of 
decay. The majoiity of other caves 
present very little of interest to the 
layman. We found nothing to interest us 
in caves nos. 42 — 65. Ho 66 possesses some 
interest on account of the wiscriptions m 
Pahlavi which lecords the visits of some 
Parsis on the 10th of October 1009 ajd 



Inscriptions in Cave Ho 76 

The XIVth volume of the Bombay 
G-azetteer, Thana district, part 1, Objects of 
Interest, contains a good collection of the 
notices of visitors to these caves The island 
of Salsette, on which the caves are situated, 
passed into the possession of the Portuguese, 
at the beginning of the 16th century. The 
earliest notices are, therefore, of these people. 
The caves were discovered by the Portuguese 
in 1534 and their first notice is fioni the 
pen of Bom Joao de Castro 

“About the year 1540 Garcia D’ Orta men- 
tions two underground temples in Salsette, one 
of which was m a hill larger than the fox4ress 
of* Diu, and might be compared to a Portuguese 
city of four hundred houses. There were 300 
houses with images carved m stone. Each 


house had a cistern, with conduits bringing 
ram water ” 

In 1603 De Coiito describes the “Ihigoda 
of Ganari as cut out of the lowei part of 
a great hilT’ The same aublioriiy states 
that cave no 3 was conveiied into a 
chmch dedicated to St ^Michael and a padie 
named the Revd Antonio de Poito lived 
theie m 1534 De Coiito mentions that the 
Portuguese found these caves inhabited by 
ascetics or yogis Some of these }ogis 
were convex ted to Chiistianity and the stoiy 
they told to the Poituguese about the origin 
of their faith agiees veiy clearlv with the 
stoiy of the life of Gautama liuddha. The 
Poituguese lieaid from these converted 
yogis that the caves were made by a king 
whose son became a great religious teacher. 
Here theie is some confusion batween the 
foundei of the Buddhist faith and the 
excavator of the caves. The remaining 
details are very clearly those of the early 
life of Buddha. 

“Astrologers told the king that hia son 
would become a great ascetic To pz’evenfe this 
and \\ean his mind to pleaburc, the king kept 
his son in a splendid palace full of life and 
beauty. As he giow up, the sou wearied of 
his confinement, and was alIo\\ed to drive in 
the city near his palace During his first 
drive he saw a blind man, during his second 
drive an aged beggar, and during his third 
drive a corpse. Hearing that deatii the 
end of all men, he loathed his life of thought- 
less pleasure, and, dying from the palace, 
became an ascetic 

Tins account left by De Gouto agrees so 
clearly with che life of the Buddha (Jautama 
that there cannot be any doubt about 
the fact that Buddhism survived in some 
form up to the beginning of the 1 6fch century 
The conversion of the aged monks recorded 
by the same author forces uh to believe 
that the convex sion was due to the well- 
known gentle persuasion of the early 
Portuguese bradeis, soldiers and mmmniWB 
which led to the wholesale conversion of 
distiicts to Ghristianity so triumphantly 
recoided by European wnteis. The last 
of the Bhikshus weie compelled to accept 
Christianity at Eanheri, after surviving the 
missionary zeal of the Arab and the Turk, 
by the earliest Chiistian traders from Phirope 
whose ‘‘gentle methods^' did so much to 
drive away Indian trade with the East and 
the West, 
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Tlie next known visitor to the Kanhen 
caves was Dr. Fryer who went to see 
them m 1675 Fryer calls the place 
Oanorein and describes the caves with 
fervour. Twenty years later the Italian 
traveller G-emelli Oarer i visited the caves 
of Caneri and described them In 1720 the 
Englishman Hamilton calls Oanra 

“The only city on Salsette island and hewn 
out of the sides of a rock It was nearly a 
mile in length and had antique figures and 
columns curiously carved in the rock and several 
good springs of water.” 

One Mr. Boon who was governor of 
Bombay between 1716 and 1720 had draw- 
ings made of the temple columns and 
of the colossal statues. Anquetil du Perron, 
who travelled through Salsette m 1760, 
has left a good description of the Kanheii 
caves Soon after du Perron a party of 
Englishmen visited Kanhen. In 1781 one 
Dr. Hunter published a short account of 
the caves at Kanhen, Jogeswari near 
Andheri and Blephanta. In 1804 Lord 
Yalentia wrote about these caves and last 
of all Bishop Heber wrote about them after 
visiting them in 1825 

Though so much has been said of Kanhen 
and its caves, veiy few people in Bombay take 
any interest about them at the present day 
Both the government and the public of 


“I SHALL LIPT HP MINE 

I F one would understand the inner strength 
of the Germans, the doggedness which 
has preserved then intellectual and phy- 
sical energy and united them into a compact 
national folk, one must leave the confused 
cities, fashionable hotels and baths and 
go to those places where the Germans seek 
rest from the spectre of starvation, revolution 
or war. One must go into the mountains 
of central or southern Germany — to the 
Harz mountains, the Riesengebirge, or better 
still, the Bavarian and Allgauan Alps in 
Bavaria. 

Here in the mountains the German shakes 
the dust and the worries of the city fiom 


the Bombay presidency are apathetic. There 
IS no road, nor can one be made on account 
of the clash of the various interests at 
stake No foodstuffs aie available within 
a short distance of the caves No guide- 
books have been written. Even the inscrip- 
tions in these caves some of which are 
perhaps as old as the first century a. d , 
have been neglected both by private scholars 
as well as by the Archaeolgical Department 
of the Government Theie was a paid 
Archaeolgist attached to the Bombay Govern- 
ment even when such posts were not known 
in other provinces of India. But no com- 
plete account of the Kanheri caves, its 
sculptures and inscriptions have been written 
yet Except what Burgess and Buhler 
wrote more than half a century ago, nothing 
has been written about the caves or their 
inscriptions and Buhler missed more than 
half of the msciiptions A well-known 
journalist mouins the want of modern 
conveniences at the Ajanta caves in a 
recent issue of this journal He should 
visit the caves of Kanheri situated m a 
country which has been undei the civilized 
influence of British lule m India for more 
than a century, before he writes about the 
inconveniences existing at other places 
usually fiequented by sightseers. 

‘‘ABU-RIHAN” 


EYES HHTO TEE HILLS" 

his feet and opens his soul to the eternal 
majesty of the mountains Automobiles and 
carnages for those too emasculated to walk 
aie forgotten , hotel porteis and servants 
to cater to those too lazy or too proud to 
manage their own affaiis aie but disagreeable 
memories Instead of these, groups of 
young men, young gals, individual men or 
women, couples, families, old, young and 
middle aged, tiamp by, their faces set toward 
mountain snows and pine foiests and the 
deep, silent valleys. Every spring, summer, 
and autumn, eveiy week-end and holiday 
witnesses ciowds of such wanderers. A 
people which repeatedly turns its face toward 
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“ And I shall lift up mine eyes unto the hills,” 

In such places aS the Bavarian Alps do the Germans seek rest from the worries of 
life , here at Koenigs Sea, artists go to paint, and scientists to study the flora and fauna 


the silence and majesty of mountains will 
endure ^ the Entente may continue in its 
destructive policy of destroying the last 
shred of German unity, but that unity will 
manifest itself again as soon as the external 
and internal forces which now disturb it, are 
withdrawn. 

One is especially attracted to the German 
women who leave behind a world of petty 
household worries or duties, or who seek 
relief from a ‘^society” life. For it is not 
only the middle-class and the working woman 
who tramp the mountains , the ‘‘upper claas^’ 
women do likewise. The German women — 
at least the ma3ority of them — are not 
weaklings. They are not afraid or ashamed 
to develop their bodies, to use their legs, 
or to tramp the country with a knap-sack 
on their back. Throughout the mountains, 
particularly in southern Germany, no road 
is free from the presence of women of every 
class and every age who yearly search the 
renewal of youth and energy in the mountain 
snows and streams and m the air delicately 
laden with the odour of pine forests and 
rich, dark earth. Their costume is a coarse 
coat, a short skirt or pair of trousers, heavy- 


spiked boots, a steel-pointed mountain stick 
or an ice-axe to aid in scaling the mountains ,* 
often a long coil of lope and a knap-sack 
on the back filled witii the simpient toilet 
necessities, food and clothing. No co.>tume 
is complete without a pair of nehly-coloured 
woolen stockings rolled down over the tops 
of the boots, oi, in case ol tnuisers, reaching 
to the knee The knap-sack contains con- 
centrated food, — canned gooils, chocolate, 
sugar, colTee, sausage, <‘heese, and a loaf 
of bread. A couple of simple cooking 
utensils and a knife, fork and 8p<>on, com- 
plete the outfit Often a a mandolin 

or a guitar, stiapped to i!u> knap-sack or 
swung over the shoiild(‘r~‘a siglit witnessed 
in no Anglo-Saxon country — at once silently 
rolls back a cm tain, as it were, and reveals 
a stiong strain of music in tiie (lerman 
character 

"When no mountain house is within reach, 
these -way farms camp by tlie side of a 
mountain stream directly ol! the gkciera, 
build a fire, and cook their own food. Slender 
young women of beauty and gracefulness 
jauntily swing heavy knap-sacka over their 
shoulders, take up their ice-picks and march 
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This IS one of the many Bavarian 
peasant costumes, \\ orn by both 
;young girls and 
elderly -women 

along the winding tiails to the ihythm of 
old German iolk-inelodies Beauty, strength 
and health swing in then long, slow strides, 
and straight, frank, dignified eyes greet you 
and testify to the new, free woman who is 
a co-woikei and comiade of man and not 
a parasite and plaything A fathei and a 
son pass baie-headed and hand-m-liand, 
singing at the top of their voices ‘‘Da gibt’s 
ein Wiederseheifih Three irousei-clad young 
women inaich by, one playing a long mouth 
organ and the others executing a humorous 
song. Gradually the north German salutation 


of “Guten Tag” gives Vy to the warmth 
of the universal “Grus^. -^ott”, and, higher 
as you cross the rs, to the dignified 

“Hell” The vegeta of the lowlands 
gives way to thep^ s and the rich myriad 
of Alpine flowers ; igher still appear the 
Alpine loses and the edelweiss, about which 
is woven so many songs of romance, and 
whose beauty and inaccessibility yearly 
cost so many lives. Wild roe, deer and 
chamois spring across the dewy trail in the 
early morning or late afternoon hours. The 
skies become bluer, the stars brighter and 
the air thin and clear. And the winds from 
the glacier-filled caverns gather as they 
pass the mingled breath of the pines and 
a thousand secret flowers. One forgets 
entirely the French in the Euhr, the spectre 
of hunger, the rumours of futsches to over- 
throw the government, and the eternal 
gymnastics of the mark. 

The Germans are tenaciously sentimental 
about their mountains, and well may they 
be ; but they are practical as well. Through- 
out the mountains rough mountain-houses 
have been built by Alpine associations. 
Here travellers may halt for the night if 
they wish a roof over their heads and a 
hearth on which to cook then food. In 
many houses, no attendant is to be found, 
but each wanderer may use the hearth and 
sleep on the rough beds ; all that is expected 
of him is that he leave everything clean 
and oideily. Yarious peasant or shepherd 
houses, built of sweet-smelling pine-logs 
01 timber, have simple accommodations tor 
sleeping and for food Here one may always 
find a clean, comfortable bed. For baths, 
there are always the mountain streams. 

In the evening dusk, after the warm 
Alpine glow has faded from the mountain 
peaks, the travellers and their host and host- 
ess gather together in the common dining 
room 01 sit together under the stars There 
is no introduction of strangeis , everyone 
speaks to everyone else ; here all aie human 
beings only, and there is a warmth in 
human relationships which is never felt in 
the cities Musical instiuments — the ac- 
cordion, the guitai, the laute, the violin, 
the mandolin — are brought out. Then 
begin the mountain dance melodies, 
the first notes of which carry the young 
men and women to their feet in a rhythmic 
folk-dance, or into the more energetic shuhf^ 
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A Turkish girl from ]\luiiicli 
University who sealed some of 
the highest Alpine peaks this 
past summer Turkish giil stu- 
dents in German universities 
spend their summer and writer 
. holidays in tlie mountains , in 
the summer, climbing and explor- 
ing the wildest places and in the 
winter happily putting on shee 
trousers and gliding over the 
snow with the speed of express 
trains 

hitler dance peculiar alone to Bavaua. The 
rocky passes throw back tlie echoes of the 
music, the singing, the jodlmg and the laugh- 
ing, On other occasions the peasants of the 
valleys climb the mountain to a more com- 


modious house, the sliepheids come down 
from the high lonely grass slopes, and a com- 
mon festival IS celebrated. Or peasants and 
shepherds for miles around gather in the 
valley, eiect gaily-decorated dance-platfonns, 
bung their own orchestias and compete for 
simple prizes m dancing. Little childien 
stand by, watching and listening eageily, 
striving diligently to master the halt-mel- 
ancholy songs— as old as the German tribes — 
and the movements of the dances. For here, 
and m other places of the West, dancing is 
not legaided as immoral, indecent, oi an art 
indulged m only by certain classes of people. 
Dancing is a part of the culture of the German 
people, an art which all enjoy and try to 
master. In such a manner the Germans keep 
alive their traditions, — their national costumes 
of such beauty and interest, their songs, and 
their history. The Bavarians, in particular, 
are a joyous, romantic, beauty-loving people. 
But in these troublous times the men often 
use these occasions for military or political 
purposes While in other places the cry is 
for everything new, the Ba\arian mountain 
people cling to their traditions, their songs 
and dances, and call to their comrades to 
“piotect and defend the traditions and culture 
tiansmitted to us from the ancient Germans^’. 

There are incidents to be met with in the 
Alps which convince one that the youth of 
Geimany is no less German, in the cultural 
sense of the word at least, than the older 
generation Wandering groups of boys and 
girls from other parts of Bavaria or from 
eveiy part of Germany are to be found in 
the Alps, wandering in the old historic 
towns, halting for a da} at the inland 
seas During their summer vacations 
they start from their homes, walk through 
Germany, visit historic towns and places, 
and finally turn their faces to the mountains. 
Many such groups, trained in singing old 
German folk-songs, wander from town to 
town, stop before hotels and on the sea-shores 
and sing to the crowds which rapidly gather 
to hear them. The hotels generally invite 
them to dine and to spend the night in their 
shelter. Such a group of girls, ranging from 
the ages of fifteen to seventeen, and under 
the leadership of a singing master, was parti- 
culary noticeable this past summer. They 
had come from Schleswig on the extreme 
northern border of Germany, had walked for 
weeks through Germany until they reached 
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When the lightning destroys a cross which has been placed on the highest peak m a 
mountain range, the pious Catholic peasants and guides of Bavaria carry another 
one up the treaclierous and dangerous mountain passes. This summer such 
a eioss was planted on ^fount Hoefats, one of the high, sharp peaks in the 
Aligauan Alps A priest is conducting a ceremony after the cross 
has been planted 


the Bodtni sea on tin* Geiman-Swiss> Austrian 
fioiitier. On fin(‘ moonlit nights they gathered 
on a high tmiac(‘ oveilooking thi^ sea and 
sang th(‘ wistful folk-songs of their people. 
One evening as they sang, a gioup of 3 'OLing 
inen-wand(‘rers appt^aied tiom behind theold 
eighth-century castle, maiching to the music 
of their lautes and mandolins The\ sang 
in the shadow of the histone walls, undei the 
net-work of old arches, and finallv joined the 
girls and the villagers on the teiiace. Ileie 
a spontaneous conceit developed which would 
have done credit to many a cit}-^ conceit-hall. 

The daily lepetition of such, or similar 
scenes, eovince one that the } outh of Germany, 
banded together m many -^oluntaiy associa- 
tions, will continue to be the true bearers of 
German folk-culture, tradition and lomance. 
To say that the Germans are a hard, militar- 
istic people devoid of sentiment or romance, 
in the face e£ such scenes, is to but repeat 
propaganda falsehoods. War, revolution, or 
starvation, will never destroy the real 

5 


Germany which is cherished by the German 
youth m its poetiy, its art, its dances and its 
literature 

Theie aie associations throughout Germany 
which have sprung up spontaneously to keep 
alive such culture — folk-song associations, 
national costume organisations, folk-dance 
unions, and numberless sport associations. 
The most inteiesting of the mountain associa- 
tions IS the one known as the ‘‘German and 
Austrian Alpine Veiein’h which has at least 
half a million inemheis 

Throughout the Alps men and women 
weai the edelweiss badge of this association — 
a badge which immediat.ely marks the owner 
as a person whose interest and duty it is to 
protect the Alpine flo\vei3 and animals from 
destruction and to help keep the mountain 
houses and roads in lepair. There are many 
other similar, but smaller associations, such 
as the “Fi lends of Nature” and the “Wander- 
ing Birds”. But the “German and Austmir 
Alpine Yerein,” founded in 1862, is the 
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The Alpine Museum of the German ami Austrian Alpine Verein, located in Munich, Havana 


largest and most inteiesting. Anyone may 
become a member by paying a ceitain fee, 
which IS rather heavy, thereby ensiuing a 
sound inteiest in those who remain membeis. 
There aie over 400 local sections of this 
organisation in Austria and Germany. The 
membership fees aie used to build and keep 
in repair the numberless mountain loads and 
trails, bridges and protection railings along 
dangerous caverns and trails. The Yerein 
owns 830 mountain huts m the Bast Alps 
alone. It has organised and equipped vol- 
untary rescue groups in almost every mountain 
village or town, and when mountain climbers 
are in danger, or serious accidents have 
occurred — which is unfortunately often the 
case— these rescue groups quickly gather and 
rush to their assistance. The Alps aie high, 
rugged and often dangerous, however, and 
each year many men and women are caught 
in the rapidly-descending clouds, the sudden 
snow-storms, or meet death in treacherous 
caverns and glaciers. Yet these accidents do 
not discourage the thousands of other tourists. 

In Muenchen, (Munich) the ^‘German 
and Austrian Alpine Yerein” has a beauti- 
ful and interesting museum devoted to the 


study of the Alps in particular, although 
there are many photographs, paintings, 
reliefs, and flower and animal collections 
fiom the Himalayas, the Swiss Alps, South 
America and other countries The museum 
contains, among other things, models and 
pliotogiaphs of the Bavarian Alps, historical 
models of the Alps from the glacial period to 
the present time, collections and classifica- 
tions of every imaginable Alpine plant and 
animal, exhibitions of every kind of climbing 
costume and outfit, models of Alpine peasant 
costumes and manners, first aid and rescue 
exhibitions with explanations for use, exhi- 
bitions of both summer and winter sports in 
the Alps, hundreds of Alpine lantern slides 
for lectures, and a library of 80, 000 volumes 
devoted to the Alpine study. 

By such activities as these do the Germans 
keep alive the love of their country, which 
is truly beautiful and inspiring, develop their 
physical strength and keep their intellects 
clear and active, not only for the immediate 
problems of the day, but also for the ulti- 
mate preservation of a culture which is 
indeed purely German. 

hICR BIRD. 
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SILENCE 


By F. a. PBAECB, 
wu’ii Sketches by Gr. P. Ajuaeatna* 


{VhviiHjraplis Imdhj given hj A. SciiWxVRZ, Eri(^) 



UllING ten yeais 
of wanderings and so]ournings m India and 
Ceylon it has fallen to niy lot to visit many 
lonely places, and it has often stiuck me, as it 
must have done every one who has had similar 
experience, that there are many varieties ot 
what we call ( and indeed really raigcall ) 
‘silence’. I began to write some of these 
down for my own pleasure and better re- 
collection , it is possible that the notes may 
have a sunilai hoit of interest for otheis , 
hence the appearance of them in the form ot 
an article, 

The first thing that necessarily strikes 
one, when one comes to think of the matter, 
is that it IS impossible for a being living 
normally in the physical body to experience 
such a thing as complete silence on the 
physical plane. Complete silence there 
might he, it is true, in the interior of the 
Great Pyramid, for instance, but so long as 
the observer is piesent in the normal con- 
sciousness of his physical body, he will hear 
at least his own breathing, if not the pulsa* 
tion of the blood through his own aiteries. 

In the verdant part of the Tropics, 
especially, complete silence is a thing un- 
known so long as one is under the open 
canopy of heaven or on the surface of the 


eaibh j tlieie are always the faint noises of 
the tmy living things, animal and vegetable, 
which swaim under every leaf, in the air, 
111 the very soil beneath. In particular, to 
speak of the utter ‘silence’ of the night is 
an absuid misnomer, for the night m all 
non-deseit parts of the Tropics is simply 
lesonaiit with sounds, notably those of the 
ciicket and grasshopper, wl icli by their 
veiy monotony doubtless add to the impres- 
sion of the silence of daikness, but are in 
reality the very leverse of the absence of 
noise On the contrary, mid-day, when the 
intense heat of the Sun drives to the refuge of 
sleep most living things who have no other 
compulsion, is fax moie nearly silent. 1 have 
iievei had the expeiience ot being alone in 
a desert at mid-day, ( at least not in a 
‘pukka’ desert, ) but I can quite imagine 
that such an expeiience would be a much 
neaier appxoch to real silence than any of 
the so-called silences of the night 

I have sometimes wondered whether this 
fact of the ubiquity of minor physical noises 
on the surface of the earth had anything to 
do with the fact that the Buddhist monks 
of old ( like some ascetics of the piesent ) 
chose cave-dwellings as the most suitable 
places in which to pursue their meditations 
undisturbed. That choice was undoubtedly 
a wise one. I tested it for myself some time 
ago when I visited the ancient Buddhist 
cave-monasieiy at Kaxla, not far from 
Boom I spent a day and a night there, and 
I have laiely, if ever, expeiienced such an 
intensity of silence as I felt there, when with 
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su grapluuallj In 
^^The Gau‘,s and Jimgleh 
oj Ilindiustaid’. 

* ^ 

Next to a lock-bewn 
letreat for efficacy in 
cutting off the sounds of 
the outer world is a 
building with thick stone 
walls, stone possessing, 
it would seem, special 
qualities in this respect. 
One gets almost the same 
feeling as at Karla in 
some of the ancient 
Hindu Temples of Bouth 
India, though of course, 
it IS but larely that one 
can get the chance of 
being alone in them, as 
most oL them are in use. 
Two instances come to 
my mind of such places 
^‘The cool stone-enclosed half-light of the colls cut out of where 1 found a more 

the living rock” than usual depth of 

silence Onc-^ was a little 

the unbeaiable heat of an Indian mid-da} in lull-top shnne, miles away liom everywhere, 
May scorching the dusty plains at my feet, in Bouth India It was not actually ruined 
I lay m the cool stone-enclosed half-light of or deserted, but, though still ui use, it was 
one of the tiny cells cut out of the living rock, so laielj visited, being so lemote, that 
or, at night, lay awake undei the massy Natuie had resumed un(|uestioned sway and 
canopy of rock from which 
the verandas of the monks’ 
halls have been cut. Indeed, 


it seemed something moie 
than mere silence, and 
one could hardly help 
thinking that even after 
two thousand years theie 
still brooded over those 
deserted hills something of 
that stillness of heart and 
mind which was the goal 
of those early followeis of 
Him who taught the Way 
to Peace Besides, Karla 
was in another way also 
something more than a relic 
of archmological interest to 
me, for it is Karla ( or Karh 
as it IS, sometimes spelt ) 
of which Colonel Olcott 
tells such a stiange story 
in I) Id j If and 

of which Madame Blavatsky 



“The ailoncL* w itlun thick stone w ails ” Lankantillaka 
Temple near Kandy, Ce) iou 
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made it almost completely 
a part of lieiself. It was 
built on the veiy summit 
of a gieat ciag, most diffi- 
cult of access, and built 
doubtless of the same stone 
as that of the crag itself, 
for there was a little tank 
by the side of it, which 
appealed to be nothing 
moie than the hole left m 
the solid lock by the 
hewing-out of the com- 
paratively lew but huge 
blocks that made up the 
main structiue ol the tiny 
temple. Ifeie too I spent 
a day and a night, lesting 
m the shade of the lougli 
vails by day, and at night 
sleeping on the baie ciag 
undei the stais \\ ithin 
the temple itself the silence 
was occasionally liroken by 
the S(|uealing of the bats which usually 
haunt such places Outside, there was 
no sound sa\e the gentle stining of the 
air, lising tioin the hot plains beneath, 


Tlic sea has boon powerless to move the massive stones” 

togethei With an occasional faint bleat of a 
goat or sheep biowsing in some far-distant 
held, 01 the thin piping of the shepherd. 

The othei case is one which will probably 
be known to some of my leaders. On the 
sea-shoie, m fact, now washed by the waves 
some twenty odd miles from Madras, thera 
stands the little mined temple of Shiva, at 
Mahabalipuiam, oi Seven Pagodas. The 


‘Ancient Hindu Temples of South India’' 


“On the vei'} summit of a crag” 

sea dashes against its veiy entrance though 
powerless as yet to move the massive stones 
of which its 'valla and roof are composed*^ 
This accompaniment to the silence of its 
deseited piecincts is not unlike that of the, 
crickets and giasshoppeis by nighty the 
veiy monotony of sound seems to make the 
silence moie intense. Also, theie is some- 
thing rathei siuister in the silence of that 
paiticular place, as though events of an 
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unpleasant character had taken place there 
long ago, the effects of which not even 
centuries of sea-bieeze and sea-spray have 
yet been able entirely to efface 

Quite a different atmosphere pervades all 
the other temples at Mahabalipuram, espe- 
cially the monolithic ‘Rathas’ and the cells 
carven out of the solid 
rock. There is some- 
thing joyous and light- 
hearted about these, the 
very reverse of the feel- 
ing which pervades the 
sea-shore temple ( which 
is, of course, of much 
later date than the 
monolithic and cave- 
temples ). Probably the 
average visitor to Seven 
Pagodas, rather over- 
come by the intense 
heat of the sand dunes 
all around, never ven- 
tures to explore any of 
the buildings except the 
prominent ones which 
are the show-places des- 
cribed in the guide- 
books. Anyone taking 
the trouble to wander 
round and spend a little 


time in each cannot but 
be stiiick by two facts : 
fust the very large number 
of small temples, caves and 
bas-reliefs, all beaiing a 
certain similarity to one 
another, though scattered 
here and theie among the 
crags, in no apparent order , 
almost every laige surface 
of rock shows signs of 
having been carved in one 
way or other, — either in 
the form of a miniature 
monolithic temple, — with 
tiny doois and windows, 
which can never have been 
intended for seiious use, 
01 in the foim of a bas- 
relief, winch in many cases 
is on the wall of a rock- 
hewn cell , secondly, and 
still moie remaikable, very 
few of these works of art 
are absolutely complete How can we account 
for these curious facts 

^ X > 

The guide-books and monographs on 
the Be\en Pagodas written by aicha'ologists 
and others tell us something of the history 
of the neighbourhood and even suggest 
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possible uses to winch 
the monolithic temples 
may have been put, but 
I have never seen a 
satisfactory explanation 
of the two ciuious facts 
above-mentioned Aftei 
spending some da} s and 
nights tiieie, a possible 
explanation occiuied to 
me, which I will men- 
tion heie, as it lias ne\ei 
been in wilting befoie, 
so fai as I know, my 
excuse for intioducirig 
it into this aiticle hemg 
that it would ceitaiiil} 
also account for diffei- 
ence of aimospheie 
between the silence of 
the sea-shoie temple 
and that of the much 

oldei monolithic- and ‘^Eas'i’cliefs scattoied here and there among the crags” 

cave-temples 

I\Iy explanation is this. Surely theie iiients for which she is famous even 
must havi» been at some times and in some unto this day, -quiet spots, apart, where 
places in India, — dining the epochs when the masters in the various arts trained 
she gave luith to the many skilled aichi- their pupils, — ashnmas, schools of ait, in 
tects, sculptors iuid ai lists who planned fact For, training they must have had, 
and built and decmated the mighty inonii- and long laborious practice. May not these 

half-finished monoliths, 
these bas-reliefs scattered, 
apparently aimlessly unless 
this be the explanation, 
here and there on almost 
every large surface of rock, 
be the practice-work of 
the ’prentice-hands, done 
under the guidance of the 
teacher or teachers, aban- 
doned when seriously 
faulty, or when the lesson 
had been sufficiently mas- 
tered, mostly on miniature 
scale, of course,— which 
would account for the 
otherwise meaningless pig- 
my size of doors and 
windows ^ Close observa- 
tion of the carvings bears 
this theory out too, for in 
some cases there are 
marked indications of a 
slip of the chisel, a careless 
‘•Relics of some ancient Aslirania” stroke -which has knocked 
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off a portion whicli should have been left, oi in 
other cases, pait of the decoiation peifectly 
finiBhed, the remaining poitions being left, 
the* design having been evidently mastered. 
Also, may not the central ‘Rathas’ and the 
more perfect bas-reliefs and carvings be the 
work of the masters themselves, — patteins 
according to which the pupils shaped then 
own faltering work, as is evident fiom the 
frequent repetitions of similar aitistic 
themes ^ Surely all this would fully account 
for the happy atmosphere of the place, a 


place of peace and joy indeed, — the peace of 
leverence and haimony, and the joy of 
beautiful work attempted and done. At any 
rate, whetliei it be self-delusion or not, I 
must confess that the possibility of this 
being the explanation of the mystery of the 
place brought me an intense delight and I 
entered into the silence of those lone and 
lovely monuments with a fai mtenser jO}' as 
a lesnlt of the thought that they might lie 
the lelics of such an ancient 

{ To ho (‘o}i( holrd ) 



THE INDIAN COTTON INDUSIET ( ABOUT A. D. 1700 ) 

“Gifts he prepares to deck the PiopheUs tomb 
The glowing labonis of the Indian loom 

Cnmoens ( Lusiad, YII ). 


W HEN British Commeice with the 
Bast was established early in the 
17th century, India was the unri- 
valled centre of cotton mannfactuie in the 
whole world. What silk was to China, linen 
to Egypt, wool to England, that was cotton 
to India. Indian control of cotton goods 
amounted almost to a monopoly fiom very 
early times right down to the beginning of 
the 19th century It was when the Industrial 
Revolution in England cut down cost of 
production and facilitated processes that India 
lost the proud position she long enjoyed in 
the world market. Yet in spite of the rigours 


of unequal competition, the Indian manufac- 
turers diagged on their exisience for long , 
and until quite recent times, Indian muslins 
were impoitod into England and commanded 
high prices there. Now that India Is adopt- 
ing the improved methods of her younger 
rivals, her cotton industry is once more mak- 
ing rapid progress, and perhaps slia will soon 
retiieve a great part of her lost position in 
the textile market* 

For many hundreds and even thousands 
of years, India remained the home of cotton 
mdustiy and supplied clothing to her teaming 
millions at home as well as to her numerous 
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customeis outside. Yet even the best of hei 
cloths weie made by a simple folk in their 
humble dwellings with the aid of a few crude 
tools The Indian weaver’s methods were 
incredibly simple when compaied to the elab- 
01 ate mechanical devices of a modem factory , 
nevertheless the pioducts of his little looin 
^biiight be thought the woik of fames oi of 
insects rathei than of men,” and aie still 
prized moie than the masterpieces of the 
most modern Manchestei factory It is this 
aspect of the Indian manufactuies that spe- 
cially struck Raines, who wnote 

“It cannot ])ut seem astonishing that in a 
department of Industry wheie the raw material 
has been so grossly neglected, where the machi- 
nery IS so riido and where tliere is so little dui- 
sion of labour, the results should be fabrics of the 
most exquisite delicacy and beauty, unri\ ailed by 
the products of any other nation even those best 
skilled in the mechanical arts ” 

Gieat as the importance of the Indian cot- 
ton industry is, its lustoiy has been stiangely 
neglected by the people among whom it 
floiuisbed. The Hindu mind almost always 
delighted in a dieamy idealism, and when it 
descended to the things below it expressed 
itself in ionianc<*s and fantasies. It is thus 
that India neglected Histoiyand Ghionology , 
and when the higher political aspect of life 
received so much neglect, how could the 
prosaic handicialts of the lowly weavei faie 
betfcei Biunes, when be wiote his excellent 
llihiiuiioj i^othni M(tnnf(((tHn's in 184o, was 
specialiy amazed at this neglect. Says he, 

“In this search, J ha\e had no predecessors. 
1 am not aware that any account e\en of the 
most meagre kind has before been written of the 
early History of Cbifcton ^laniifacture ” t 

In spite of the extensive liistoiical re- 
searcbee of Orientalists m the lasthalf century, 
the remark of Baines has to be repeated with 
a sigh ! The Economic History of Pre-Biitish 
India IS more or less a sealed book for us still. 
All we can do is tf) bring together the scraps 
of iniormatbn scattered through literary 
works and travellers’ accounts, both of which 
have been utilized to some extent m the 
preparation of tliis paper. 

There are numerous aspects of the Indian 

* Baines, The Hidmy itf Cotton Mann- 

fmiure p, ed 

t P. M note. 

G 


Cotton Industry which might attract thfe 
historian and allure the ait-critic , but for 
our present purpose we shall only note the 
mam economic features of the Industry as 
they appeared at the time when European 
Commerce with India was established. 

Antic [ jiTY and Artistic Merits. 

It IS difficult to lay dov n anything definite 
about the antiquity of the Indian Cotton 
manufacture What can he infeired from 
the available data is that it is almost as old 
as Indian Civilization, Piofessor H H Wil* 
son * tiuly said that thiee thousand years 
ago the Hindus weie a manufacturing people, 
so were most people that felt the need t)f 
clothing and implements , but the Indian 
claim goes deeper since their manufactured 
goods were known and used by most civilized 
peoples of antiquity. In the earliest Empires 
of Chaldea and Egypt, Indian cloth seems to 
)iave been in use The Old Testament knew 
Indian cloth in its Sanskrit name, 

Heiodotus in the oth century B 0 , and 
Nearchus, the Admiral of Alexander the 
Great, speak of the Indian garments ‘‘made 
of wool growing upon trees”. Light Indian 
cloths — probably ‘muslins’ — figure m the early 
liteiafcuies of Greece and Eoine. About the 
beginning of the Oliiistian eia, the increased 
interest in and demand for Indian goods 
produced a splendid epoch of commerce, the 
vestiges of which may he traced in the 
numerous finds of Roman coins in South India 
and m the wiitings of Pliny, Ptolemy, Strabo 
and other authors of the time. The famous 
commeicial treatise, FeupluR Ma^is jSJiy- 
fhraei,^ which was something like a 
“Compleat English Tradesman*^ of those days 
gives a vivid account of the part played by 
Indian Cotton goods in this epoch of com- 
meice Ever since that time, Indian cottons 
weie sought after and eagerly purchased by 
most nations known to civilization 

Writeis, European and Asiatic, ancient 
and modern, wax eloquent when they speak of 
the quality of Indian textiles. It was the 
lightness, transparency and elegance of these 
goods that always made them ^ dear to the 
fashionable people in eveiy ^ (^untry. The 
delectable designs and ravishing beauty of 

^ The “Rig Yeda” Trans , p. 41# 

. \ The “Peripliis of the :Erythraean Sea” 

edited by Schott, 
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printed calicoes ( called cliintz ) also atfciact- 
ed customers of taste m every age. The 
verdict of Taveimer is the most valuable as he 
was himself a dealer in artistic objects and 
e\ery way competent to judge on the ex- 
cellence of such goods. Says he — 

“Some oalicuts are made so fine that yon 
can hardly feel them m your hand, and the 
thread when spun is scarce discernible 

He says elsewheie, “When a man puts it 
on, his skin appears as plainly as if he was 
quite naked. ’’t Amusing stones are told 
of this latter quality, 

“The Emperor Aurangzebe ( so runs one of 
the stories ) was once angry with Ins daughter 
for showing her skin through her clothes , 
whereupon the young princess remonstrated in 
her justification that she had seven jamahs 
( suits ) on ” 

It IS also true, as Ward says, that when 
this muslin is laid on the grass and the dew 
has fallen on it, it is no longer discernible, and 
often cattle unconsciously eat it when grazing 
on the grass where it is spread 

There arevaiioiis ingenious ways of testing 
the excellence of a good piece of muslin, which 
are very note woi thy. One method is to pass 
a long piece of muslin — often 20 yards long — 
through a wedding ring This test was observed 
by travellers even in the 9th century A.D J; 
An e^en more ingenious test of fineness 
IS the weight of a piece in proportion to the 
size and number of threads. The best muslin 
piece 15 yards long and a yard wide would 
weigh only 900 giains or* To" of a pound , 
but this was in the palmy days of Dacca 
manufacture A Persian Ambassador retuui- 
ing from India, in the 17th centuiy, presented 
his royal master with a cocoanut set with 
jewels containing a muslin turban thnty 
yards in length. 

Some of the poetic names of muslins§ 
made in Dacca tell their own tale Subnam 
or ^evening dew' is the name for a thin 
ellucid muslm, because it is scarcely 
istinguishable fiom the dew on the sand. 

* Travels, Vol I, Sll. 

t Op. cit y© II, pp 4-6 

I Renaudot, Ancient Accounts of India and 
China hy MuJiarnmedan Tiavelleis m the 9th 
century 1733. 

§ Taylor, Cotton Manufacture Dacca^ Oh, 

Y, p 44-45, 


Another of the chop d'oeuiies of Dacca is 
called ah aim ( running water ) because it is 
supposed to be invisible in water. Alaballee 
( veiy fine ), tanjeb (ornament of the body), 
khasa (elegant) are also interesting examples 
of poetic nomenclature. It is these names 
and the suitability of these to poitray the 
tiue nature of the objects represented by 
them that earned for Indian goods similar 
fanciful names in the parlance of other 
countries, which though often adversely 
aimed have ultimately tinned out unstinted 
praise of the quality of Indian goods. 
Examples of such poetic names are Ventus 
textilis',* Textile bieeze', Sveb of woven 
air’, Tobweb’, ‘shadow of a commodity’. Such 
unconscious praise abounds in the pages of 
the numerous pamphlets written in England 
against Indian Trade towards the close of the 
17th century. 

These names and the objects they represent 
are the vestiges of a bygone age. In these 
days when quantity and cheapness are the 
principal consideiations, such goods as above 
mentioned can only get a place in the corners 
and galleries of museums or curiosity 
shops However, as examples of ait, expert 
opinion t IS still nnanimous that the Indian 
muslins and chintzes are evem now un- 
surpassed m spite of the marvellous strides 
we have made m mechanical production. 
They still enchant the expert of textile art, 
and he is still trying to imitate them and to 
be inspired by them. 

The splendid aits connected with muslins 
and chintzes, are still a mystery in many 
respects. None knows when, where and how 
they arose j we only know their results. 
However with Baker we may say that tlu*y 
reveal an art which had reached “buch a 
pitch of perfection that it presupposes long 
centuries of apprenticeship and practice."' | 
No wonder that French and Englihh calico 
printers took up Indian methods wholesale 
when they first started printing industry. The 

^ Eqnayii cd in duct a nujttnm t cut mu 

iesctilem ( Potron 55 ) quoted by Taj lor, 

t See Baker, Calico Flint mg in India 
( Introd. ) for views of a modern calico printer 
(the author himself). 

{ See the writer’s forthcoming work, “The 
Influence of East India Trade on English Econo- 
mrc History, about 1680-1730|” Cb, lY. 
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same methods \Yere later adapted to printing 
fustian and linens m England. 

The question arises at the outset as to 
what were the chief classes of cotton goods 
manufactured m and exported fiom India 
But the names of those goods are so numeious 
and sound so outlandish that it is not ventuied 
to bin den these pages with an enumeration of 
these goods. However, it may be pointed out 
that most of the varieties can he biought 
under the wellknown names of plain Calicoes, 
( or Ohnifzes ), Punted Calicoes and Mubins 
( plain and floweied ). 

II 

G no OR APK 1 CAL Distribution- 

Much curiosity has been aioused by the 
question — What weie the centres of cotton 
manufactuie m India ? And the names by 
which the Indian goods came to be called aie 
very misleading. The name calico (sometimes 
appearing in the foim of calicut as in 
Tavernier ) has led many wnters^ to 
suppose that Calicut was the centie of the 
cotton manufactuies , but there was hardly 
any cloth made in oi aiound Calicut , 
iMalabar was never famous for cotton goods, 
and got all her gloiy liom pepper and 
other spices. Pei haps this name can be 
accounted foi by the fact that Calicut was 
the port from which the Portuguese fiist 
exported Indian goods The name muslin 
tells also a similar stoiy It is generally 
derived from ^^fosul, the Aiabic name of 
the Mesopotamian city that now stands on 
the site of Ninewdi ; and yet all muslin 
came from Bengal or j\radras coast Even 
iMasulipatamt with a similar name, with a 
claim of at least two thousand years as a 
centre of mushn making, could not have 
the privilege of cminectmg its name with 
muslnn But we must remember that the 
names calico and muslin weie never used 
in India, though the objects represented by 
them were made only there. Those were 

^ E g , Iloylm, Po,.iOijtapha, IIL 205 (1682) • 
‘*a kind of linen cloth here ( Calicut ) made 
anti hence so called ” Similar statements also in 
Tavernier and in modern works, like Potter, 
^"Leeiute im Vulicu i^/iutiwr (-Society of Arts, 
1852). 

t The word Masuhpatain is sard to be de- 
rived from the Telegu word Masuli winch means 
fish. 


names that passed current among European 
traders and we later accepted in the business 
world * 

Piece-goods were formerly made in almost 
every part of India , hardly any village was 
without its spinners and weavers That is 
why Ormet wrote that it was ‘‘difficult 
to find a village where every man, woman and 
child IS not employed in making a piece 
of cloth.’' Doubtless he exaggerated, as 
also when he said that “half the inhabitants 
of Hindustan were engaged in it.” But 
when we remember that most of the cotton 
cloth worn in the then known world were 
made in India, and that India had to clothe 
her own sons and daughters, we have to 
agree with Moreland in his considered 
verdict that “the aggregate production 
( of cotton goods ) was one of the great 
facts of the industrial world m the year 
1600”.t 

Production was thus diffused , yet there 
were centres which specialized in these 
manufactures. And it was such regions that 
produced chiefly for the foreign market 
Four such regions may be specified — Bengal 
with Dacca and the district aiound it , 
the Coromandel coast with Masulipatam as 
its centre , Cambay region drawing goods 
from Ahmedabad, Surat, Pattan, Broach, etc , 
and the Indus Region with Lahore, Multan 
and other centres. Pull 2,000 years ago when 
Rome was having her busk trade with 
India, these same regions specialized in 
cotton manufactures, for the Pei iphis unequi- 
vocally states it, as already pointed out. 
These divisions also represent a distinct 
localisation of industry and a specialization 
in commodities suited to the place Bengal 
with her control of the best cottons and 
of highly specialized skill, made thin 
stufis, later known as muslins § Coromandel 

^ Even Japan took up those names , their 
word ‘kyarako’ is now interpreted to mean ‘calico’, 
but the ancient name in Japan for the Indian 
printed calicoes was ‘sarasab which according 
to Japanese Dictionaries, means ‘from Surat’ 
(See “Good Furniture,” Sept 1918, ^^pp 133-148 ) 

t Histoiical F)ac})iie}ds, "piJ 413 

J Moreland, India at the Death of Alha}, 
pp 179 

§ The FenpUs speaks of the “Gangetica” 
(muslins) “the finest of the sort”. Schofi, pp 48, 
256 Similar opinions by subsequent travellers 

too. 
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specialized in painted cloth, called chintz, 
mucli prized m Persia and later m Em ope. 
Cambay made cheap strong cloth for common 
wear suited to the maikets in Ainca and 
Arabia It is lemarkable that this specializa- 
tion marked m the first century A D. by 
Roman travellers holds tine even at the 
present time. It is a wonderful example of 
the influence of hereditary skill and of 
the efficacy of localization of industry. 

It IS not proposed to go into the details 
of the various regions, but it is hardly just 
to pass by without noting the special featuies 
of at least one or two of them. The Bengal 
Cotton Industry has always enjoyed the 
place of honour, and justly too The aitistic 
excellence of the far-famed Dacca Muslins 
has been already noted. These muslins were 
produced not only in Dacca but at Sonai- 
gong, Dumsey, Teetbadi, Junglebari, Bazet- 
pur and other places around The excellence 
of the stuffs is as much due to environment 
as to inherited skill. The climate of Dacca 
and its environs is specially suited to cotton 
manufacture — its humidity, its comparatively 
low temperature, medium rainfall and so 
forth.* The man too is suited to his 
environment. Many European travellers have 
noted the slender and somewhat delicate 
physical frame of the natives of that district, 
the remarkably fine sense of touch, and the 
nice perception of weight which characterize 
their fingers.t James Mill’s keen analysis 
of the Bengali weaver is worth quoting * 

*Tt IS a sedentary occupation, and thus in 
harmony with his predominant inclinations It 
requires patience, of which he has an inexhaust- 
ible fund It requires little bodily exertion 
of which he is always exceedingly sparing, 
and the Sner the production, the more slender 
the force which he is called upon to apply 

Add to this the potent infiuenoe of heredity 
which has been working for centuries to- 
gether. In India especially, where caste pre- 
dominates, heredity plays a greater part in 
industry than in societies organised on a 
less rigid basis. All these numerous infiuences 
worked together to invest the Indian weaver 
with a skill which is almost unparalleled, 
and resulted m giving India a monopoly 
in those valuable textile stuffs. 

^ Taj- lor, pp 2, S. 

t Orme, pp 413 

i Mill, IlidoJij Bntibli Indiu^ VoL II, p. b. 


Royal protection too was not wanting 
First the Hindu Kings and then the hloghul 
Emperois extended their unstinted patronage 
to the industiy which was the veiitable 
palladium of then countiy’s piosperity. 
Euipeior Akbai and his successofs queen, 
Nui Jehan,are specially remembeied for their 
munificence to Dacca. No wonder that every 
year the best products of its looms found 
their way to the Royal Court, What was 
first a fieewill offeiing, became subsequently 
a light of the Emperors, and even in 1800 
the local governors weie busy eveiy year 
collecting their annual nazit) ( gift ) 
Following the example of the great Moghul, 
the East India Company too encouraged 
Dacca weaveis m eveiy way until its 
commeicial monopoly was withdrawn in 
1813 The greatest blow of the dissolution 
of the Company fell upon the Indian cotton 
manufactures * 

The Dacca Cotton Industry after at least 
two thousand years of uniivalled glory is now 
in decay. In spifce of the lavishing beauty 
of its products, it could not stand before the 
machine-made goods of Lancashiie. In 
1888, the spinneis who supplied the finest 
quality of yarn weie said to be two elderly 
women in the village of Dhanuai, 20 miles 
from Dacca. 

The Coromandel Coast in former days 
was next only to Dacca as a centre of cotton 
industry. In the 13tli century, however, 
Marco Polot thought ]\[asulipatam ‘^produced 
the finest and most beautiful cottons that 
are to be found in any part of the world” 
and who is better fitted to make such 
comparative estimates than this well-known 
traveller ? Yet it n ust lie supposed that he 
was speaking of painted cloth, as distin- 
guished from muslin ; and in this, truly, 
Masulipatam enjoyed woild-wide celebrity 
ever since the early days of Roman commerce, 
if not earlier. There has been going on 
from time immemorial an interesting 
inter couise with Persia, and it is still being 
kept up. 

The chintzes of Masulipatam have alwaj s 
enchanted customers by their delectable 

^ M Martin, 

(passim). 

+ Travels by Marco Polo, Bk. Ill, Cli. 2L 
Tavernier too gnes the palm to IMasubpatam, 

Gh VIJ, 13. 
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designs and by tlie wealth of detail and 
floral forms which distinguish them Some 
of the best of these chintzes now at the 
Victoria and Albeit Museum at South 
Kensington aie said to have been made undei 
Persian and Dutch influence. Sir George 
Birdwood has shown that then designs have 
very much influenced the English embioideiy 
of the 17th and ISbh cental les, and it is no 
wonder that they did On one of the choice 
chintzes of the Piince of Wales’s collection, 
that expert ait-critic wiites — 

“The conventioiiiil treatment of the bamboo 
tree is peifeet alike m poetry and technical 
skill It lb a tree from fair\ land where the ivy 
boars o\-oyed daisies, tlie vermillion pomegra- 
nate blooms upon cypress boughs, and the blue 
ins on oaks tliat are ever green, where golden 
apples hang upon the laurel, and painted 
pears from the dark-leaved pine one of the few 
masterpieces of manufacture which really 
bewitch the beholder animated with a soul of 
its own and bettors all who look upon it The 
festooned flower would seem to many like the 
degraded imitation of some English design, but 
tliey are almost literally taken fioin the old 
Ilnidii sculptures of Orissa 

Tlie Coromandel Coast had also other 
centres of cotton manufactuie than 
Masulipatam, and other products than the 
chintz. The e\tieme South had from ancient 
days many weaving centies like Madura, 
Tuticoriii, South Tiavancoie, where cotton 
cloth was made in vast quantities both for 
the ordinary and the elegant The East 
India Company was at one time very anxious 
to have Anjengo Calicoest ( i e., fiom South 

♦ Birdwool, “The Arts of India, as illus- 
trated by the Prmcc of Wales’ Collections”, p 80 
English pottery also shows signs of having 
imitated Indian chintz designs 

t Letter Boiiks, p IX p 11, etc. 


Travancoie ) Other centres on the coast 
weie Vizagapatam, Pulicat, Aicot, Madras 
and Sadras These places supplied 
sallam pores, long-cloths (=«lungi, cloth 
passed between the thighs ), betelles 
(Spanish, Beatilla = a veil), ginghams (Tamil, 
lindan) and the small rumals (handkerchiefs). 
The latter was specially popular in England, 
and the Madias handkerchief figures 
fiequently in popular fiction even of later 
times 

The othei cotton-manufactuimg regions 
of India had nothing so attractive as mnslm 
or chintz but they expoited peihaps m 
gi eater quantities cloths of the plainer type 
used every wheie foi popular weai Baiygaza 
(Bioach) has a most ancient claim for such 
goods, and it is piobably this feature that 
makes it now the only cotton-manufacturing 
region of any consideiable importance. 
Bengal and Madias cottons aie things of 
the past, but the Cambay region has still 
a fiourishing industiy and bids fair to be one 
of the gieatest cotton manufacturing centre«i 
of the world In the north, the Punjab — 
especially Jalandar Doab — was foimerly a 
great centre foi diapers (gati), muslin 
tuibans, and khadar { oi coarse cloth ) , 
and Sindh pioduced large quantities of 
dungaies and othei coarse stnifs 

Sleagie as the foiegoing account 
necessaiily is, it would peihaps suffice to 
indicate that the Indian cotton industiy was 
one of the most important industries of the 
woild in 1700. Consideiing the lemarkable 
extent of its out-tuin, the vast numbeis 
engaged in it, the excellence of its products, 
and the almost universal demand for them, 
one could even hazaid the view that it was 
the most importn-nt industry of the time 

( To he continued. 

P* T. THOMAS. 
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mDIA AT THE EMPIEE ROUND TABLE 

By St. NIHAL SINGH. 


I NDIA is beginning to fall a prey to the 
spirit of party politics and, therefore, 
there is grave danger that the Indian 
issue as discussed in London at the session of 
the Imperial Confeience which has just ended, 
may become tangled up with factional poli- 
tical controversies. Any Indian who tries to 
take a partisan view of that discussion be- 
cause he belongs to the party to which Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru lends distinction, or other- 
wise, would, in my judgment, do the greatest 
possible harm to the Indian cause. 

That countrymen of ouis, in collaboration 
with his Highness the Maharaja of Alwar 
and under the direction of the Viscount Peel, 
was engaged in a fight which vitally intei- 
ests all Indians, however they may choose to 
label themselves or permit themselves to be 
labelled by others The struggle for im- 
proving Indian states in the Empire forms 
part of the greatest struggle to secure for 
Indians the opportunity ot managing their 
own affairs without external dictation. 

From the patriotic point of view there 
should be but one angle from which the work 
of the “Indian Delegation” to the Imperial 
Conference can be viewed — namely, how far 
it has succeeded, or otherwise, in seeming 
for Indians opportunities of travel and settle- 
ment m Britain overseas such as are enjoyed 
by nationals of British origin in India, and 
how far that work has raised Indians m the 
eyes of the statesmen from the self-governing 
dominions and the people from whom they 
brought their mandate and for whom they 
are responsible. 

II 

The Imperial Conference met under the 
shadow of the Kenya decision Four courses, 
in my opinion, were open to Sir Tej Bahadux 
Sapru, who was supposed to represent Indians 
of the so-called political classes. 

( 1 ) He could have telegraphed to the 
Government of India that he did not wish to 


go into that Confeience, because his Majesty’s 
Government itself had refused to live up to 
the undei taking given to India by the Con- 
ference of 1021 

( 2 ) If he consideied it necessary that he 
should enter the Confeience, so that he 
might ventilate the Indian views before 
it, instead ot choosing to use the platform 
and the piess for that puipose, he could have 
secured its adjoin nment after it had been 
formally opened, so that the Indian issue 
could have been discussed befoie it took up 
other topics 

( 3 ) Or having entered the Conference 
for that puipose, he might have (piieily 
worked among the statesmen fioni the self- 
goveining dominions and dibseminated 
Indian views among them, and brought the 
subject up at an opportunity which appealed 
to him to offer the greatest chance of suc- 
cess. 

( 4 ) "Whichevei of the last two courses 
he cliose to follow, he could have either ( a) 
boldly asked the Conference to reserve the 
Kenya decision because it was incompatible 
with the lesolution of 1921, and derogatory 
to Indian honour , or ( h ) he could have 
chosen to employ a xound-ahout manoeuvre to 
secure the eventual reversal of that decision, 

in 

Sir Te] Bahadni Rapiu was said at one 
time to have been conieinplaiing resigning 
his position. That impression even crept 
into public print 

It he had followed that course it would 
have, in my judgment, created a great iin- 
piession in Great Biitain and in the self- 
governing Dominions. 1 take that view for a 
two-fold reason. The Right llonoiirable 
Siimvasa Sastri, who until lately was adver- 
tised by British officials to he a man of sane 
and moderate views, had as much as asked 
his countrymen in office to adopt Biich mea- 
sures under protest. 8ir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
who would not have been selected by the 
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Government of India to be Sastii’s successor 
if he also had not been legaided as a man of 
sane and model ate views, by following that 
suggestion, would theieby have given a 
remarkable pioof of Indian solidaiity to the 
Biitish Ernpiie. 

lY 

Resignation befoie the Confeience ac- 
tually opened and discussed the Indian issue, 
might, howevei, have been misiepiesented 
as emanating from a desiie to shiik the issue 
at the Impel lal round table 

In my judgment it would, foi that leason, 
have been a tactical blundei It would have 
given our political opponents an excuse 
which they would have exploited I was, 
theiefoie, not soiiy when the lumour of Sir 
Tej Badadui Sapiu’s thieatened resignation 
proved to be false. 

A" 

The next alternative available was foi 
Sir Tej Bahadui Sapiu to get up at the 
first foimal meeting of the Conleience and 
declaie that before that body took up the 
discussion of foreign and non-Indian Impel lal 
affairs, he wished to diaw its attention to 
the Kenya decision winch had precipitated 
a crisis in India unpaialleled in Jndo-Biitish 
annals lb goes without saying that gieat 
difficulties would have been put m his way 
to prevent him from taking that conise, He 
would have been told that the discussion of 
the European situation could not be suboid- 
inated to any other issue 

I can conceive that Sir Tej might even 
have had internal difliculties had he tiled to 
exploie the gKuiiid in that direction He 
was not the head of the Indian Delegation. 
Ills pohition on that delegation, indeed, was 
anomalous. He had ceased some months 
before to be a member of the (Joveinment of 
India, which, in itself, was a siihoidinate 
government He was not a membei of any 
legislative assembly in India and theiefoie 
was not authorised to speak in the name of 
any Indian constituency, how'evei small 
It is, moiever, inconceivable to me that 
the Becietary of State foi India, who formed 
part of the government which arrived at the 
Kenya decision, would permit a nominee of 
a government subordinate to him to place 
any move directed against that decision at 
the head of the agenda, 

I have no information whatever whether 


or not this particular course suggested itself 
to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, and, if it had, 
whether or not he put it befoie Lord Peel 
and was over-ruled, or if Lord Peel was 
agreeable, whether or not the Indian delega- 
tion was prevented by His Majesty^s Govern- 
ment, 01 by the Conference itself, from 
giving such prominence to the Indian issue. 

As the result of many weeks of cogi- 
tation, I take the view, however, that it 
would have paid an Indian to stake his all 
on a move of that kind, because no other 
move, no matter how carefully designed, 
could have been so consistent with India’s 
national dignity or would have proved so 
effective in drawing the attention of the 
Commonwealth to our refusal to put up with 
the treatment accoided to our nationals in 
Britain overseas It also offered tactical 
advantages because it would have enabled 
the Indian Delegation to get the issue of 
India’s relationship with the Empire settled 
befoie the Confeience began to come to 
decisions which would immediately or 
ultimately saddle her with lesponsibility, 
financial or otherwise. 

YI 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapiu, through over- 
sight, or personal desire oi through force of 
ciicumstances — I do not know which— did 
not follow that course He, on the contrary, 
consented to the postponement of the 
Indian issue till towards the end of the 
session, by when nearly all the important 
questions for which the statesmen responsible 
for the governments of the various self- 
governing units of the Empire had been 
summoned to take counsel with His Majesty’s 
Government, had been settled, and India 
had been committed, so far as the Con- 
feience could commit her. 

It has been suggested that Sir Tej 
Bahadui Sapiu used that time in order to 
bung the statesmen round to his point of 
view, and that he had succeeded in securing 
promises from all of them save the Prime 
Minister of South Africa before the matter 
actually came up foi discussion. It has 
also been suggested that if he had not in- 
defatigably and skilfully worked to that end, 
he surely would have encountered opposition 
from other sources than from South Africa. 

These suggestions emanate from persons 
in close touch with that Indian delegate and, 
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therefore, have the merit of coming fiom 
well-informed sources It would, theiefoie, 
be wrong to dismiss them offhand. It must, 
moreover, be admitted that an eifoit to 
secure the goodwill of duly acciedited 
representatives from the other paits of the 
commonwealth is, in itself, a highly com- 
mendable effoit. 

Y1 

The success of Sii Te-j’s efforts would 
have been truly great had he, even at that 
late date, asked the Confeience boldly to 
secure a reversal of the Kenya decision, and 
also seemed from the Prime Mmisteis fiom 
all the Dominions (South Afiica excepted) 
a pledge to give effect, immediately upon 
their leturn to their respective Dominions, 
to the pledge of 1921, which, in a gieater 
or less measure, had remained in abeyance. 
As the transcript of the speeches delivered 
by him shows, he did not pursue that 
course. 

No one can lead the original address 
which Sir Tp] Bahadur Sapiu made befoie 
the Conference or the speeches which he 
subsequently made in the natuie of ie]oin- 
ders, without feeling that he lucidly, foicibly 
and eloquently placed before that body the 
Indian point of view in regard to Kenya 
and other matters pertaining to the Indian 
status in the Empire. No praise can be too 
high for the skill with which he perfoimed 
that task and for the patriotic fervour 
which he put into the exposition of our 
case. 

I for one feel, however, that the action 
for the removal of Indian grievances that 
he asked the Confeience to approve was 
entirely inadequate, inexcusably weak, and 
certainly not suited to India’s dignity 
Instead of enteiing through the fiont dooi 
and boldly insisting upon equality, he chose 
to smuggle himself m through the postern 
gate and begged the Confeience to sanction 
a proposal which may oi ma} not, at some 
future date, lead to the rediess of Indian 
grievances. 

The action to which Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru secured the assent of the Confeience 
falls into two parts — 

(1) That pertaining to the improvement 
of the Indian status m the Self-Governing 
Dominions, and 

(2) That pertaining to Kenya. 


YlII 

It IS to be noted that Sii Tej Bahadur 
Sapiu did not make these Dominions les- 
ponsible for caiiying out that pledge He 
would have been fully within his lights to 
demand that those Dominions should honour 
the pledge which had been given in then 
behalf two yeais befoie 

The lemedy suggested by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapiu inflicts upon India the humiliation of 
sending lepiesentatives to ask those Domi- 
nions something which they promised to do 
in 1021— to ask those Dominions to give 
lights and piivileges to Indian settlers which 
nationals of those Dominions automatic- 
ally enjoyed in India, If the lesponsibiiity 
had been put upon the shoulders to which 
it belongs, India would not have had the 
humiliation of canying out these negotia- 
tions, nor have been called upon to find the 
money for sending out missions foi that 
purpose to those Dominions. 

The South Afncan Prime Minister 
lefused point-blank to receive any such 
mission 01 to do anything towards satisfying 
the Indian demand for the conferment of 
equal lights upon Indian settleis in that 
dominion. I, theiefoie, reset ve that subject 
for examination by itself. 

IX 

The action proposed in regard to Kenya 
leaves that matter in even a more unsatis- 
factory position The transciipt of the 
speeches delivered in behalf of the Colonial 
Office makes it quite clear that that Office 
had, at first, point-blank lefused to re- 
examine that issue. Only when the Piime 
Minister exeicised his poveis of persuasion 
and piobably also his authority, did that 
Office undertake to leceive at some future 
time spokesmen selected by the Ooveinment 
of India and to hear the case they may put 
befoie it — not II is Majesty’s (hnenuneut. 
The woids used in this connection need to 
be carefully studied : 

“The Secretary of State for the Colonies, on 
behalf of IIis Ma|esty’s {io\ernment cordially 
accepted the proposal of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
that there should he fall consultation ami dis- 
cussion between the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and a Committee appointed by the 
Government of India upon all (fuestionH affecting 
British Indians domiciled m British Colonies, and 
Protectorates in mandated temtories. At the 
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same time the Duke was careful to explain 
that before decisions were taken as a lesult of 
discussion with the Committee, consultations 
with the local colonial government concern, 
and in some cases, local inquiry, would be* 
necessary 

nhiJe /rc/i (»»!?;/// flip pynposnl flie Diile 
of Beton.^luiP iPinnulpd the Confeience that' Hit, 
h(nl lecentlij come to ceitam 
(lecisums to Keni/a^ ahidt upie^^ented in fhei) 
pon^iihoed pipK' the uoi/ he^t that could he done 
til all the cm nmdanrvs While he i,aw 7io pioypect 
of flip'^e (In mo)ish(‘uiif Mothfied lieuonld giie raieful 
atlenlion to ^lah iPioenoitut ooi the ihonmittec 

(ippoiiitul ha the (ooentineni of India mujlif 
f?cs//c to make to him 

Hir Tej Bahadur Saprn while taking note 
of tlu‘ alnuo statement of the Duke, desiied to 
make plain that tlie recent Kenya decision could 
not 1)0 acceptetl Inial liy the people of India ” 
(The italics aic mine) 

Jfc iH, of couise, possible to read any 
meaning into the avoids italicised by me. It 
can be said, for instance, that the man who 
uttered them W'as discomfited — and, there- 
£oie, they could not be expected to be 
graceful. I hope that there is a warrant for 
oherishnig that belief. They do not sound 
ver} promising to me, and 1 fear that those 
IndVins who built their hopes upon them 
have a seveie disappointment in stoie foi 
them. 

X 

I wish our people wmuld once for all 
make up their minds to this effect 

There are no facts, figiues oi aiguments 
which can lie advanced to secure equality 
of tieatmeut of Indians in Kenya which 
jMr. SiinivaHa Sastri and his colleagues fioin 
India and Kenya did not aigue a few months 
ago. It would be wiong to withhold that 
credit from them It would be still moie 
winng to fetd that it is in the power of any 
Indian, no matter how skilfully he marshalled 
gupplemi'iitary facts, tiguies and arguments 
which would induce the Colonial Office to 
(((hnii that it was wrong m assigning an 
inferior position foi the Indians in Ken} a 
and for His i\lajesty’s Government to accept 
its vifov and impel it to send forth a ukase 
reversing the orders recently sent out. 

XI 

I am firmly convinced that the Kenya 
decision is due to the angle of vision from 
which India is regarded by the Colonial 
Office and the Dominions and Colonies. 


They see that Indians in their own country 

aie treated as adolescents— as minors - and 
are considered unfit to be trusted with the 
management of their national heritage 
Arguing from that premiss they consider 
that Indians are not worthy of being assigned 
the same status as people belonging to the 
self-governing parts of the Empire 

Into that point of view also enter racial 
and colour prejudices — prejudices which are 
preventing even the self-sufficing Japanese 
from securing equality 

India, in my estimation, is up against 
that point of view. Not until that point of 
view IS changed will there be any real 
change in Indian status in or outside India, 

XII 

The Indians who have been sent to the 
various Empire Conferences have no doubt 
felt themselves hampered because they had 
110 mandate from their own people and 
because they wmie nominees of a Government 
which itself has to take its orders from 
Whitehall None of them, m any case, has 
had the courage boldly to ask for equality of 
treatment”’ — to demand that status, in reality, 
and to refuse to accept anything less. 

At the Confeience of 1917, Sir Satyendra 
•Prasanna (now the Baron) Sinha pledged his 
countiy to meet all the demands made upon 
her by the war, but did not insist upon his 
people being conceded rights and privileges 
equal to those conceded by India to 
Dominioners and Colonials who chose to 
enter the Indian shores for making money 
out of India General Smuts had the 
shrewdness to get from him a pledge which 
made South Africa and other Dominions 
secure against further immigration from 
India but he did not even extract from him a 
clear and unmistakable undertaking to treat 
the Indians alieady settled in that Dominion 
on par with other British subjects 

Four years later Sastii had to pay the 
penalty of the initial mistake committed m 
1917. General Smuts having already secured 
his object, without having given any satis- 
faction to India, proved adamant. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapiu has found, m 
1993 the Boer Prime Minister still more 
unmovable. He has been able, in the mean- 
time to consolidate Ins gains in South 
Africa and also to help the white settleis m 
Kenya to score a great victory. 
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THE POETRY OF ROSE O’NEILL 


A cool morning in June on the \eranda of 
the guest house at Ilelur Math Outside a 
melloYT sunshiiiG and a serene silence broken 
now and again bj the ih^-thmic splash of the 
brown waves of the Ganga against masonry 
embankment My friend, a poet, come home 
on a short visit from America, where he had 
been writing and lecturing for over a decade 
talks of men and things he had seen in his 
rambles through the Occident, the country of 
his adoption flis talks are fascinating to a 
degree they transport me to dreamlands . 
Suddenly he exclaims Stay, Tve got some- 
thing for you ’ Brought it all the way from 
America He produces three pictures — real 
gems of art. I turn my questioning look on 
him He says These are Rose O’Nfeiirs 
creations That was the first time T heard of 
Bose O’neill the artist 

The scene changes. This time it is in my 
little room in the city of Calcutta. l\[y friend 
paces to and fro declaiming poetry in his 
wonted fashion ; 

Only the long sea and the Lesbian strand ^ 

Art thou hut sand that blows with trodden 

sand ? 

Where is thy burning hand ..... .. 

I turn to him in admiration Says he 
That’s Rose O’Neill’s poetry. That T\as the 
first time I heard of Rose O’Neill the poet. 
Today I am the happy possessor of her first 
book of verse published in October 1022. And 
I know its worth. 

Since the days of Walt Whitman and Edgar 
Allan Poe nothing remarkable in the domain of 
poetry has appeared in the land of Uncle Sam. 
Only a couple of years ago a literary friend 
writing about American poetry said “In Poetry, 
mere words and sonorous prosaic word-combi- 
nations , a cheap realism is running amuck 
everywhere.” He was right But, today, with 
the appearance of Rose O’Neill’s The. Ylasto- 
Mistress the sting of that reproach has been 
removed. 

I bring this weight of savage singing here, 
Pitting for you who feast upon fierce things,*... 

The Master-Mistress . Poems by Rose 
O’Neill. Wii’h drawings by the author. New 
York. Alfred A Knopf. 1922 §2.50. 


The Sonnet begs me like a hnclogroom, 

“Come \Mthin”, 

“This palace ’ Not for me, the desert-born 
I turn me, as from some too lordly sin, 

And like a singing Hagar, pause and pass 
To lift for night’s sweet thieves m\ houseless 
horn 

In broken rhythms of the wmdy grass. 

Like drifting sand my love doth drift and 
change — 

I strangely sing because lu} love is strange, 

.... when the gray sea of my silence moves, 
The wounded waves with sliiggunl rollings part 
To let out some dis-fathomed monster’s licad 
With blind and streaming eyo.s So from his 
bed, 

Heaves up my heavy art 

There you have the motif on which our 
pagan msthete builds her jewelled castle of song 
Her conceptions are llomenc and in sheer l}ri- 
cisni she lominds us of Shelley She handles a 
great variety of rhymes with amazing ease and 
grace— like Swinburne let us say And yet 
there is a certain quality in her ail wdiieh is 
the poet’s very ow'n — it deties all attempts at 
comparison Strong as adamant, fresh and 
delicate as an autumn morning in Bengal, the 
bewitching beauty of her words minies one 
along in an onrush of ecstas) undefined and 
mdefiiiahlo She is mad with her Savage sing- 
ing’ and we bless her foi being so 
In the valley restlcvss, 

Where the birds are nestless, 

All my hearts are shaking 
Like blown water quaking, 

For the wind along the leaves has made me mad 
There is too much meaning 
Where the trees are leaning, 

And the rocks conferring 
Make a fearful stirring , 

The wind along the leaves has made me mail. 

Beat down and still 

The howling of the kennelled will 

And hungry hounds of siglit ^ 

Then a murmur, that murmured as sweet 
As lutes in far places that fade ; 

And I heard his crystal feet 
That stole to my side and stayed, 

And Ins call was the sound of the sea, 
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TIio ’pLiiiiing of mors in ram, 

The moan of all Inrtls tlieie bo 
That make singing m their pain. 

The 'Wind it tliiG\o(l me, 

The ]\Ioon beroa\ed me, 

They stole my pretty hiisbaucl for their play ' 

She, whose peacock coloured cries 
Woke the dead man in his bed, 

And fooled him back fiom Paradise, 

With his pale heai’t turned to red 
She, the horn that warriors led, 

Clamour of the laiks tliat rise, 

And viol of the swan that dies’ 

1 'VN ill lestore 

We to the \ alley’s eve and noon, 

And (rack m\ he«irt no more, 

But hide, in poor delight 

Of liarmless things, 

From haunt of height 
And nid\ ^\ulth of '^'yiiigs 

AVeary of ^\hileness and pallor of gold 
On ti esses of norihiuen that curl in the cold, 

1 lied the anslerc, 

I fled ilie hhio 0}e 
And ]tuirne)inL* far ^\lth a star 
That llained over iitucer, revolted from fear. 

And luadu bokl 

By th(‘ high broktm bars of the cold, 
bike a lion leapcul in the sky 

It was light 

As a half along the lloor, 

Or a w iml in the door, 

Oi the shadow on the stair, 
d hat might not he there 
When she ladd it on her knee, 

She wore her silken gloves, 

As one, all carefullv. 

Holding dove*'. 

When she eoinhed its hair, 

(itfldeu silk, 

Shi* was famt with fairv eare, 

Pale as milk 

So, you wouhl imt forgive me 
Ancl joiir \ei\i*t *«igh, 

Averted fiom tin*' bitter fiiuied I, 

Fell like a plume fi *liind jou as yon went , 
AVliilts Imekward sent, 

Tiio wounded eoiitlor s look 
Burned on tlie ioie forsook. 

Beneath your s|mcioui? eye’s extinguished 
sweet, 

ATith soolhelchi deserts ol extreme defeat 


Ah, he went away too far ’ 

Farther than lost leaves and lovers are * 
AALth loss of singing lips, 

Greater than the loss of golden ships, 
Steeper than the losing of a star — 

He went away too far 

A dirty urchin climbed the tree 

Where sat the throned and plumed me • 

I brandish but a golden tongue, 

And charm him who defiles my young 
Honied curses grace his sins — 

The murderer slays to violins ^ 

Ho not weep now while the evening goes, 
While that wounded rose 
Drops a flight of fainting petals there 
On the heavy air , 

Every one a dying butterfl-yj 
Palling like a sigh 

JDo not weep now while the evening goes 

Her poetry is all embracing — wide in its 
appeal as nature herself from which she has 
sprung ‘The Ballad of a Dead Boy’, ‘The 
tragedy of a ‘Lioness’ in Captivity, The pathos 
of ‘The Betrayed’ mother’s cradle song to her 
child. The lament of the ‘War- Wife’, The yearn- 
ing of the ‘Eagle Hunter’ for the ‘AT'alley’s eve 
and noon’, ‘The Son’ who complains of dying 
too soon — the multifarious moods and passions 
which sw'ay and move the mortal find true ‘*and 
telling expression in her poetry in language of 
haunting beauty, which, by the way, is the 
ultimate aim of all true art Now she scales the 
‘height-hurting’ sky, anon she grovels on the 
soil with the lowly grass to fathom the secrets 
of air and earth 

Then passion made me tall, — I heaved me 
Against the sky and shook it like a tree 
The star flew out like birds witb chirping 
tunes, 

Ancl from their how s I loosened all the moons 
The moons they foil like apples in your lap 
And told your knees their silverine mishap, .. 

Some dishonoured garden be my place 
AYhere the savage grass, 

Shaggy son of vagabond disgrace, 

Siglis Ills rude “Alas”, 

Over princely flowers all discrowned, 
Poverties embracing on the ground , 
Bankrupt lovers biding bieasted heads 
In their beggared beds 

Poems such as A Dieam <>f Sale, The 

]hii(jht,M€a CnljHf, The Tuippe) of Stan, Sea- 
Come), The Sia<i, Satilt, Another Sptnuj, The 
Willing Iluube, The Dag the Doom Foved, 
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The Eienf, Who Bifiiend Me, Loie-Endmg, A 
Skeleton Addiebbes eh ^ The lietiuned, The Gift, 
The Gieat Clown are masterpieces of ^erse, pro- 
ducts of a fervid imagination and informed 'with 
a noble passion, which will easily take their 
rank alongside the best poetry that have ever 
been written in the English langifage The 
book IS illustratsd ^sith nine vigoions drawings 
by the poet herself— drawings vhicli ha\e already 


i^on the homage of eminent art critics of the 
West, some of whom have compaied her v ith the 
great Rodin of world-\\ ide fame The space at 
our disposal is limited and must (dose this 
too inadequate re\ lew of a great work of art 
But before ue do so w'e ask all lo\ers of genuine 
poetry to read this book and en]oy tlie raie and 
abiding literary tieat provided therein 


BEVIEWS AID lOTICES OE BOOKS 

[ Books in the foUoning languages will he noticed Assamese, Bengali, EJnghsh, Gujawft, 
Eindi, Ka7iai ese, Malaijalam, Maiaflu, Nejmli, Ouija, Bim^ahi, Sindhi, Ttemil, lelugu and 
Urdu Neicspapeis, periodicah^ sihool and college teA-hooks and fheu annotations, pinnjdilefs 
and leaflets, lepi lilts of mngtuine ait icJes, add) esses, etc, icill not he notued The leieipt of 
hooks lecetied fo) leiiew will not he acknowledged, noi any quei les relating theieto ansinivd 
The review of any hooh IS not g mu ant eed Books should he sent fo oin office, addies.sed to the 
Assamese Reiieivei, the Hindi Rnicicer, the Bengali Reviewei, etc , accoiding to the language of 
the hooks No criticism of hook-ieviews and notices uill he puhloshed — Edito). M. i?. 


ENG-LISH 

Thb Liy of Aiiia — J Hu/a oj Rajput 
Hhzvahy as sung hy mind i eh of Noi the in India 
PaiUy iiauslated in English Ballad Net ichy the 
late Wilham Wafeijoid of the Bengal Cud Sri Lire, 
With an Introduction and Aldnich af the unhaiu- 
lated poitions hy Su Geoige Giirison, K C 1 hi 
Published hy the 0.vf Old Vnnosity P}i\sf, Pages 
278 

The book begins with the abduction of a 
Princess of Kanouj by Prithwiraj Chowliaii of 
Ajmere — the rape of Sanjogini— and is followed 
by a series of battles between Alha and Udan, 
the principal champion knights of IMahoba and 
the different Rajput chiefs including Pritlnvirai 
himself It ends wuth the fall of Mahoha, death 
of its king Parmal Chandel and his only sou 
Brahma and the total extinction of the Mahoha 
Chandel family and kingdom 

The song is loved and sung as a national 
song by the Hindi- speaking Hindus, specially 
soldier inhabitants of the United Provinces, 
Oudh, Bundelkhand, Baghelkhand, Central 
Pio\ inces, etc , and wherever these soldiers go 
they carry this favourite song of Rajput 
chivalry wnth them as the best means of enter- 
tainment Some soldiers, they say, in the Great 
AVer sang it even in the Trenches of France 
Strictly speaking, all the heroes and the 
battles ai'e not hifatoric, but the nnncmal hernpc! 


were hi&toiic personages and some of the baitlcs 
were really fought, though they arc described 
here with great exaggeiation The bingors, 
again, have added from time to tniio their 
personal experiences , for instance, in the war 
wuth Pnthwira] they sing of sappers, mmers, 
bombshells, Ramanandi Tilak and so forth In 
the song the Alahoba family becomes extnu't m 
the last or closing battle, but history sa^s that 
Mahoha and the western portion of the (’handel 
kingdom were conquered by Pnthwirai in llsi, 
while Parmal, the king of Alahoba, fmight against 
the Aluhamedans till 1203, and after him his son 
ruled o\cr the eastern portion, and the family 
became e\tinct in Akbars timeabmit Ibih) 

The original (*oinposer of tlie song is lost in 
obscurity, though ho is supposed to be a baid of 
the Mahoha Court, and a personal fneml of 
Alha AVhoever the author may be, the song 
describes very minutely and 'vividl} the c ustoins, 
manners and prejudices of the Hajpuis of the 
12th century and the able translator, in spite of 
exaggerations and tedious lepititions, so common 
in Bardic songs, has not oiniitetl a single 
episode Every idea of the original, Iiowexer 
trivial, may be traced adnuralily transliterated 
m the present book. But some of these cuHtoms 
have changed now and others have become 
obsolete They are not likely to be understood 
by the modern readers unless fully explained. 
SniTiA nf fh^ni are explained in footnotes by ^^ir 
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George, but tlicy aie few and short These 
explanations, again, should be caiefiilly revised 
bj one moie familiar with Indian customs and 
vocabulary A few of the more objectionable 
mistakes (both in translation and explanation) 
may be enumerated as follows — 

1 Ilang-mahal (many places) 

2 Dasehra festnal hiote 1, page 01) 

0 Teeka (many places— note 6, page 70) 

i‘ Rainanantli Tilak ( many places— page 

80 dc ) 

0 Aipan-bari ( in niairiage battles — page 
158 and note page 102) 

0 Negi (maiuage liatiles — p 21S) 

7 ‘bManiage cups run o\er with blood” 
(page 9:\) 

8 rdanV lamentations (page 272) 

In No 7, “marnage cups' will suggest to a 
modem ioa(iei small cups of w me sipped in mar- 
iiage festmties, but the minstiel does not mean 
cup at ail Ho means luilas or big pots of brass, 
Sliver or goiti, which is tilled with Avaterand 
generall} co\ered liy an unskinned cocoanut, 
some leaves aiul ilnwers and some red powder 
spnnkled over Several such Kaht,srs are 
ananged on the spot where marnage ceremony 
IS performed and the bride makes the indis- 
pensable seven cuxuiis The minstrel means 
that in marnage battles tliese iG/h/scb are 
disfigured vnih the blood of the slam warriors 
to hiidi an extent that they appeal as if dipped 
m blood 

In No 8, I dan's lamentation as given in 
the abstiait h) Sii (reorge (p 272) the able 
scholai Hetuns to ovorhtok the Hindu notion of 
TranHinigiatum of 8oul and Helnrtli, and the 
Jluidu w'av of siiongly expressing an idea,' — 
wdieie a Huropeun vull say “}ou may search all 
jour life hut will not get it,” a Hindu will 
probabl) siy ‘‘)ou may search it during seven 
spans of life, set will m>t get it,” le search 
itall)oiir hte and after death when you are 
ivhorn, continue tia* seuix h and so on tor seven 
life4iiaes Besides, Tdan i toes not mean wdiat 
is given hi the alistiact 

Amritaial SlL 

ShiMi-ix T\'\wwi! Jb/ 31/ Khafu KJuni) 
K J. A / d r ( i ) Mndim 

[VP) (2) 

^ Athfit [Madnii)) 

The fsiiterie Mile of Islam has hitbeito been 
aliiiost a st^iiled book to the non-AIusliiii students 
of religion jhh nmi-Muslim researcdiers 

like Dr XitdwKoii of i’ambrulge, and recognised 
Muslim like Dr. Iqbal of Lahore have 

eimtined their e''sayH to the historical aspect of 
Islamic iinstKisiii Xo Indian Muslim, at any 
rate, lias so fur sought tu deliier the message of 


Sufism to the people speaking other languages 
than his own, — translations of course beiug 
excepted 

Mr Khaja Khan is perhaps the first tiller 
of this virgin soil , and we heartily welcome 
Ins pioneer Work In the thirteen chapters of 
his treatise he has lucidly explained, in a lan- 
guage intelligible both to the philosophic 
and the lay reader, the central tenets of Suf- 
ism, its basic principles and collateral doctrines, 
its various schools, and tlieir special practices. 
He has achieved remarkable success in eluci- 
dating such abstruse subjects as Essence and 
Attributes, the nature of Soul, Predestination, 
Annihilation, etc The book closes with a very co- 
pious glossary of the technical terms of Tasaw- 
w^af, wdiicli is particularly useful As a handy 
compendium of Islamic mysticism it would prove 
of immense service to anybody who comes to 
read it 

All Auoiit the Khilaeat By Mi M H. 
Abhas Pjj 368. Pubhsliei Bay and. Bay 

ChaiidJiJDi College Stieeb Ma't'ket^ Calcutta. 

Pi ICC Bi 2-4 ah 

The title is self-explanatory. The book is 
divided into four parts Part I explains the 
conception of Khilafat in Islam — condition of 
Khilafat, the status of the Khalifa, Ac Part 
II, the most elaborate chapter of the hook, is an 
exhaustive record of the activities of the Indian 
Khilafat Delegation to Europe in 1920, headed 
by Maulana Mohammad All Part III, which 
is now happily out-of-date, gives the terms of 
the Turkish Peace Treaty of May 1920, and 
describes its effects on India Part lY, a 
glorious and perennial monument of the triumph 
of Gandhism, records the views of the great 
Alahatma, Sliri Sankaracharya, and Malaviyaji 
on the Khilafat Though rather a belat^ 
publication, and out-of-date in certain respects, 
the book is still of value as a concise and 
authentic epitome of the Khilafat activities 
in 1920, and as a general introduction to the 
proper study of the Khilafat movement. 

A. M. 

Hfaet Eeediho a^d HyuiTsi^e By Chandra 
Chahaheify, Piibhdiei — Bam Ghandia ChaTcra^ 
hafy, M A , 38, GornuaJUs j8treet, Calcutta 

This is a small useful pamphlet of 26 pages 
treating of the important subjects of infant 
feeding and hygiene of the baby In a country 
like India w^here on an average about 50 per 
cent of infants are carried away . within one 
year of birth, there is something radically 
wrong m the care and management of Indian 
babies which would account for such appalling 
annual loss of child -life. Ignorance, poverty, 
impure milk supply, insanitary surroundings, 
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superstitions and certain social customs are 
some of the important causes winch contribute 
to the incidence of heavy loss of child-life in 
India, and bad and unscientific feeding is not at 
all a negligible factor m the group of the coii- 
tributary causes The author has rightly 
observed that an invalided, dying or a dead 
baby speaks loudly of parental ignorance and 
incompetence, communal negligence and lack of 
care and hygiene, and backwardness of national 
culture, and that infant sickness or mortality 
IS a good barometer of racial progress m the 
inverse proportion It is a matter of sincere 
gratification that a child-icelfme movement has 
in right earnest been set on foot in India, at 
least in some of the large towns, to combat the 
evil, and the organisers of this beneficent move- 
ment, official and non-official, are to be congra- 
tulated on the success which has already 
attended their noble efforts 

Certain portions of the book dealing wnth the 
differential composition of milk of various 
domesticated animals for utilisation as infant 
food in lieu of mother’s milk, have been made 
rather too technical to be easily understood by 
lay readers for whom the liook is primarily 
intended, and it may be noted that the composi- 
tion of sheep’s and goat’s milk as regards fat 
and milk-sugar, is not correctly gi\en so far as 
such milk IS obtainable in this country 

Such books are likely to be of much greater 
use, if published in the Indian vernaculars. 

Elementary Hyoiene By B. L Bhaiia ^ 
P N Sun PtibhsJien — Longmans^ iheen Co 

This book consists of 141 pages, treating of 
the elementary principles of Hygiene and their 
application to conditions of Indian life, Indian 
home and Indian towns and villages It is pri- 
marily intended for a text-book for Matricu- 
lation students of the Punjab University and 
other parts of India , but as a copy of the 
Syllabus of Hygiene for the Punjab University 
is not appended to the book, we cannot say how 
far the book conforms to the syllabus So far 
as the Calcutta University is concerned, the 
course is higher and wider tlian that treated m 
the book. 

The book is written m a simple and easy 
style and some of the subjects are illustrated by 
good diagrams It contains much useful informa- 
tion regarding Air, Water, Pood, Exercise, 
Infectious Diseases and Disinfection, Disposal of 
Refuge, Personal Hygiene, etc , which would 
benefit the beginner m the study of Hygiene. 
The printing, paper, and the get-up of the book 
are quite good. 

A few slight inaccuracies and a few printing 
mistakes here and there occur in the book, 
which we hope to see removed in the next 


edition For example, in pago 77, the pereeiit- 
age of fat in human milk lias been shown as t, 
whereas it is invariably below o Then again in 
page 99, 1} cliittacks (J ounces) of salt have been 
recommended for daily indivuliial consumption, 
which ordinarily should not be more than I 
chittack (1 ounce) 

We should have much liked to see ('h lot i- 
nation of Water mentioned under the heading of 
“Purification of Water” on page <>(> 

We ha\e no doubt that the book will prove 
useful to students as veil as to general icadeis 

Cm \ iLVL Bosh 

The New Jvrvx By Janu's }[ 

UancbJi cj Co, Madiaii 

This IS a delightful little book lij i)r James 
H Cousins, the vell-knovn Irish poet Dr 
Cousins vent to Japan in 1919 as ProfeSvSor of 
English Literature to the Keio University. The 
book gi\es us a delightful picture oi Japan 
mixed with a good deal of plain-speaking on 
things which did not please hiin We shall 
present to our readers certain things which 
interested us very much 

On his arrival at Kobe liaibour his first im- 
pression was that 

“It V as interesting to stand on the thicshold 
of two civilisations , one 1} nig behind the range 
of lulls m front of me with clouded and rain- 
bowed possibilities, a civilisation that bad 
stretched its hands towards me out of romance 
bearing m one a succession ol blossoms an<l m 
the other a sword with a biiiteifly on its edge ; 
the other closing behind me vitli a brassy bang 
after twenty-eight days of vo} aging vith a 
group of young liloods v\hose contacts with 
Asia ( on which they based large generahsationH 
to the detriment of the Asiatic) were the 
brothels, cinematograph thcaties and drinksii(»pH 
of the ports, if their lioastings verc tine " 

The porters came to remove his things 

“They simply wailed, and in due time each 
had hiM charge assigned to him to see jmhore 
and through the customs "J'lieie v\us no bai- 
gaining, no ‘advances’, no siiiplusages, no noise, 
no delay, no indignity.” 

It must have iieen a great relief to the poet 
after his experiences in India 

He refers to the lies that Japan’s rivals in 
commerce spiead against the JapancHg in a 
trul} refined manner 

“I found forming in iny mim! the idea that 
along the sliores oi eastern Asia a new mytho- 
logy of Japan was being created ~ nf)t out of ilio 
Soul of Japan but out of the niiaginations of 
rivals m the game of commercial Kelfislmess who 
would not be at all happy if Japan falsified the 
new mythology ” 
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He started ou his first journey in a Japanese 
rickshaw The rickshaw man assumed that 
like other white men he too would “like to 
see very nice girls”, and he tried several times to 
impress Dr Cousins with his ability to take him 
to the right place And the poet had “a bad 
quarter of an hour of tliought on the appalling 
degradation which the soul of Humanity is 
suffering, because men have set themselves 
below the lieasts of tlio held who know their 
seasons of desnc ” 

He was met by Vone Noguchi at Yokohama 
and they wont together to Tokio, Dr Cousin’s 
destination At Tokio Di (Yiisins was astonished 
to find huge buildings built in foreign style 
lie v^ah struck by the railway station, which 
betrayed Fieneh Renaissance in appearance 
lie asked Nogucln, “But w hy French*'^ This is 
Japan ” Noguchi answered, “There are several 
Japans And the Dr “began to see light” 

Dr (Yusins gives several deliglitliil sketches 
of the Japanese home Lade of space prevents 
us from ([noting any la the chapter dealing 
with the Problems of Environment, he records 
one very interesting experience 

^Oue day when passing the hut (a police 
o lip 1 st ) I looked straight at the policeman and 
iiotieml that he did not salute me Tlicn I got 
a tlash-light glance into mv own psychology and 
into the iu‘W life that was around me 1 was 
no longiU* Hi India where an arrogant nverlord- 
ship ( now liappiiv passing) had turned a large 
part of the peopit* into salaaming sycophants . 

.On tlu‘ (play sale at Chileutta docks my 

blood had bulled at seeing a foreign police ofli- 
eial assault an Indian policeman lor some 
ollenee that the lay c} v could not see , but m 
Japan the pidieeman comes into the circle of 
respect along with other members of the 
emumunit} 

Describing the New (hilture and the Old m 
Japan the pt'ci umuu ks 

“Tlieu* IS no use denv ing the musical con- 
quest of J*Lpan b} Europe and America.” 

All Japanese are poets Dr Cousins gives 
a tmiisiatam of a famous or seventeen 

syllable poem of Ihna* lines 
{ dd temple 
Dell \«ueeles‘s 
Cherry blossoiim fall ! 

**its eflt^etivene*'*^ is not in the accomplish- 
ment of utterance of a great idea, but m the use 
of a unnerwiily known method for making a 
sugge»'tion that will have an aesthetic response 
in the mind of a JapanebO reader” 

About .lavpaocHC drama Dr Cousins says .* 
“The modern drama m Japan, as elsewhere, 
is under the sex-ohsebsum, and presents to the 
clean and pliable drama of romance a lament- 


able contrast of meticulously worked-out eroti- 
cism and neuroticism ” 

We cannot deal with this excellent book at 
length, as it deserves, owing to limitation of 
space. There are the highly interesting 
chapters on ‘Life in a University’, ‘Japanese 
Paniting and Painters,’ ‘The Flowers of Tokio’, 
‘Foreign Relations’, and ‘Activities and Relaxa- 
tions’, which deserve the attention of all 
who feel interested m the 'new Japan Dr 
Cousins has done a service to humanity by 
showing up the inventors of the ‘New Mythology’ 
against Japan Even great minds have been 
duped by propaganda and the New Japan will 
be an effective antidote. 

A. C. 

A Psychological and Poetic Approach to the 
Study op Christ in the Fourth Gospel : By Bva 
Gm e-Booth Pullished by Messrs Longmans^ 
Gfeeii Go Bjy XY Frke Ss 

The hook is divided into two parts The 
first part ( called “Explanatory Essays” ) deals 
with ( i ) Divine ancl Human Personality, ( li ) 
The Psyche or Life in God, ( in ) The Mind or 
Truth in God, ( iv ) The Self or Love m God, 
(v) Evolutionary Vibrations In the second 
part the authoress gives an allegorical interpre- 
tation of the teachings of Christ It is divided 
into twenty one chapters corresponding to the 
twenty-one chapters of the Pourth Gospel In 
these chapters she interprets this Gospel m her 
own way 

She uses “such expressions as the psyche, 
vibration, the universal psyche, death, evo- 
lution, the self, ^ God, etc Such words as 
these are used as they might be used in a 
poem without any reference to preconceived 
technical, mechanical, philosophical or theologic- 
al meaning”. P. XII 

‘The reader is asked,’ writes our authoress, 
‘to look on this book as the result of that experi- 
ence that Friends call a concern, on the part of 
the writer, to offer to others certain personal 
intuitions and ideas, that have no claim to 
scholarship hut lire the result of a study of the 
New Testament, prayer and experience ’ P XII 

She has, in many places, rejected both the 
authorised and revised versions of the New 
Testament She calls these ^^TJmmagimhve'^ 

(p.22) 

Her interpretation of some of the Biblical 
events is given below. 

‘In the description of the crucifixion ( John 
XIX, 33, 35 ) it IS stated that when the soldier 
wounded Christ, from the wound flowed not only 
blood but water . This surely cannot refer 
to a mere physical happening,. . It surely 
must mean that whoever saw it ( with psychic 
sight ) and apparently, there was only one, 
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(‘‘he 'who saw it” ) saw that when Christ’s 
blood flowed, a psychic force “water” flowed 
‘forth in the psychic element” ( p 57 ) 

Christ turned water into wine Her inter- 
pretation IS— “The clear water of purified 
* psychic life is changed into the wine of spiri- 
tual life” (p 163) 

Christ’s walking on the water means that 
“Christ was able, in perfect peace, to tread 
under his feet the psychic waters” (p 216)* 

Our authoress has explained many other 
events in a similar way 

This shows that she is not satisfied with 
what IS called Christianity by the ordinary 
people or by the Biblical scholars She has, 
therefore, tried to pour her new allegorical wune 
into the old bottle of the Bible 
, These interpretations are not new to our 
countrymen Their gods and goddesses, their 
sacrifices and traditions, were long long ago 
explained allegorically (or ‘poetically’ or ‘psycho- 
logically’, as our authoress prefers to sayj 

Maheschandra Ghosh. 

HINDI 

AjataSATRF B\j P}a^a(l Pul- 

tUhed by the JTindi-Chnnfha Bhaiulai, Beuaic^ 
Qity. Pp 142^XTL 1922 P)ice Be 1-2 
The dimly known past of India has been depict- 
ed on the canvas of a play, winch gives the author 
great credit Indeed the troublous times of 
Ajatasatm are a fit subject for dramatic treat- 
ment, The songs of this play are generally real 
songs, but the couplets are useless The 

.author gives all the informations in the preface, 
on which he shapes his plot The reproduction 
of a picture from the statue of Ajatasatrii, whicdi 
is kept m the Museum at Muttra, is a new 
feature. 

Atmavltaya By T^^wambhn Sahay ^P)en\i ’ 
Published by the Vii>ia BaJiitya Bhandai, Mejnfh 
City Pp 112 Puce 12 annas. 1922 

A plain social fiction. The songs are o\er- 
wrought. 

Akaliyox k V Ad uib v Saty \( ir vhv Sa mpm na- 
nmda^ B St Pitbhslied by the Hindi HaJutya 
MandiTj Benares City 1922. Pp. 81 Pnee 
,8 annas. 

The recent ‘Satyagraha’ movement among 
the Akalis of the Punjab has been dealt wntli in 
its various aspects in this short but most inter- 
esting book. The old history of the Sikh com- 
munity as well as that of the recent occurrences 
keeps us spell-bound. The Grantha Sahib, 
Gurudwar* Nankana Sahab, Bhent Baisaklii, 
Panoha-ka-karas, Nirmal, Udasi, and the two 
main sections of the Sahaj'dhari and the Amritad- 


hari — all of these irummating features in connec- 
tion with Sikhism are given in a nutsliGll. One 
going through the book will be convinced that 
the Akalis have fully ]u&tihecl their claim to the 
epithet ( Akali ) which means ‘immortal ! The 
several pictures of the wounded Akalis en- 
hance the usefulness of the book. 

Tantra-Kuwiudi By Thnlni Bntjmohan 
Singh, B A, Bai-at-Law Published by the 
^Lahslimaid Sahitya Bhandai, Ludmne 1923 
Pp 2S-{-XTV PuieSnnnas 

This pamphlet gives the bare outlines of the 
vast Tan trie literature, only apait of which is 
still extant, with a historical sketch of its 
development The author w ill do a ser\ i(‘e to 
the general public by publishing similar short 
discourses on the Tantra 

SvHiTYUooiux Bi/ Sln/amsundiii I)a% B A, 
Lcctuin, Benaies Hindu Uniieisify Published by 
the Sahitya-Hatna-Huhi Oflhe, Beutues. Pp 
Xll4-3694-Xy Pine Bs 2 1922 

The author of tins work is to 1)0 congratu- 
lated for marking a new era in Hindi critical 
literature The \arious fields of litei’ary acti- 
vities have been ably dealt with The list of 
books consulted will convince one of the am- 
ount of labour wdiich siudi a work requires. The 
author has justified the choice of Pi. i\ladan 
Mohan Malavi}a in selecting him for the task of 
preparing the Hindi courses for the Benares 
Hindu I’mversity On the w'holo the work ih 
of a general character as it is bound to he Wo 
hope the author wnll produce more critical works 
on each of the subjects touched upon and enrich 
the Hindi literature by pariimilar reference to 
the Hindi authors 

MurifA-MAH Vi r\\ \ By Shiujuijun Siihuiia. 
Published bif Jittu Viasad liiunsundni , 31 Sukut 
Sheet, (bdaitfa Pp 280 Pun Bs. 2. 1922 

Ten short stones — the first three based on lus- 
torical facts and the remaining se\cnof social in- 
terest — are collected in this hook, meant for 
ladies Most of the stones aie pleasant anti tlie 
style IS good. 

SirAHi-Mimoiiv Ft Isuanjuasud Sat tea. 
Published by the Bash lyn-yiantha-nif nuhit hffht, 
102-61 11(1) iLson B(Kid, \bdeHti(i Bp 323. lhae 
Bs 4 m2 

This work on the Sepoy Mutiny of IShT will 
add to the permanent stock of lustoncai litera- 
ture m Hindi In writing this book the author 
had to study important wmrks in various lan- 
guages — iiz , English, Bengali, Mamtin, etc The 
w’orks of Sir John Kaye, Henry Gilbert, (’harks 
Ball, and Rajanikanta Gupta and others have 
been laid under contribution. The 24 illus- 
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trations beaiiDg on the snl)]ect are inter- 
ebtiiijj; featuies of the ^^urk 

IvFlHl'KlM' lUj Ihniip) iisctt! J^i'hlisJud hif 
(he Uashh uja-(ji (itit!ui-ni()uihni IbS-Oi 

Hdi ti<si>n JuHui, ( ^afciida Pp 06 l^i it e S anuds 

ms 

The bfe-stoiy of Katherine Biosliko\osky so 
full of anni/.in^^ iiundeiits conclusnelv pioves 
that fact IS stran^au' than tutioii A dauj^hter 
of a wealthy man, slie umouiiced her all 1 01 the 
sake of uphftini( the inasscb «ind fieeing the 
country from the cluti lies ol the (h^spotu C/ar of 
Russia The de\ehtpinent of siicli a hie which 
lb well depicted m tins little book -is bound to 
be niieresiinu: to all 

Rininirdvsh.ui Singli w 1 ites two short 
wuirks 

(a) IbfiiK^ .VN Pp r)l P, 6 

ms, 

(llj \ SvMM — i'/ P//(C A 

lO'Pd Puhhsht'il htj Anrn fit jii'ijKiulha Mundn, 
Jdniit'ute-^etni, 

The tirst is on h\uieiH‘ ind sinitation 

The* set ond is a tieatise on ‘the condition of 
Villages in Behai. 

K\m r\iii\ Hui Svsria, Puir I Bi/Paudit 
I tndtpi, Lnhtut' Pidjhshfd 
bif (In' lh*suptA\u tik i P>>dtiltilatfn^ Lahon* Pp 
US Ptitf' /lb 6‘ 

The very nanu* of tlie woik lequiies a note of 
explanation At thi^ very outset it sliould bo 
remarked that the woik is a ‘si lentitic’ one and 
m from tlie pen ol a xeteran physician The 
coneliiHionH of Wi'slern, A} iiruniu* and Vunani 
physieianh are eoinjuled in tins work to guide 
and iiihinirt the people m the art and science of 
the pn*st*i vation of ph)sjcal lieauty and abilities 
It iH a notable fa *1 that Sanskrit literature 
abounded in Himdar works and the author 
picKeeds cm lines of thtiK‘ v\orks and com- 

pares the opinions laid down therein with those 
of the modi'rn expert-* Tlie history of the 
Koka-Sastia m iiitcue-'tsiiL" Brahma, Xandi, 
Badhunacliary \ a, I ddaiaku, Vuhhiab\ acdiaiyya, 
Dattaka, ftMiiaid t, { thotakainukacharyvb 
Xitrayana, Suku fiiia, Ibuiikaputra, \'als\a)ana 
itlie Hiitleu « t t’oe Kama Sutras), Maharaja 
Virablirtdia, and Kiikkifka uie etiebrated writers 
ill Sanskrit. The (♦pinions of some of these 
works W'ue held m high esteem m a dibcourse 
by Ur. P IVteiHuii htdUru tlie Royal Asiatic 
Society III and he athised the study of 

the “Kiiiiiii Siiira-t*' as benelnual to boiitty 

The autlior of tins w< rk is to be praised fur 
keepiii'j lip a scieidilic attitude ail ihrougli, and 
also for giMii taste Wirious physical defor- 
iinties am! their remedies are tactfully treated 


by the physician, whose practical advice will be 
welcome to many There are 50 illustrations 
iiom photographs, besides about 250 ordinary 
ones E\eicises for all the limbs of the body as 
shown in the woik will be reckoned a great help 
towards physical culture and development — on 
XV Inch worldly enjoyments of human beings 
depend so greatly 

MuiiTiu Mazzini By Badhamolian Gohdji 
PubliAwd hij Pianmy Pnstahamala Office, Nagpur. 
Pp 211 Pucv 'Re P8 1922 

The life story of Joseph Mazzini, the saviour 
of Italy, is told 111 all its various aspects m this 
AN Oik The toot-notes are useful 

Bunkat IIIIAKTX Aiaduyuj By an Indian 
Ptd)hsh(‘(l In/ the (landln^B indi-Pnstah-Bhanda^ , 
Kalbadtm, BoudHUj Pp 332 + XV Puce Bb 2-4 
1923 

Tlie name of Mr 0 F Andrews is a house- 
hold Avord both with the educated and unedu- 
cated Indians, and Avill go down to posterity as 
that of a Biitisli and Christian soldier who 
lought for the uplift of India, and as a saint 
who saciiheed Ins all at her altar The life- 
sketch of such a man amongst men should be 
m the liands of every true Indian and lover of 
India Mahatma Gandhi writes in the Foreword 
about Ills “conviction that there does not exist 
in India a more truthful, more humble and 
more devoted servant of hers than 0 . F, 
Andrews ” This most interesting book is like 
a liction and shoAvs the successive steps of 
development of a true man amidst various odds 
The book is not Avithoiit humorous touches 
When lie started for India for the first time a 
loving old woman told him — ‘T have heard that 
they are cannibals over there, Mr Andrews. 
1 shall pray to God, night and day, that they 
AAOuld not eat you up ” “But the apprehensions 
of the old Avoman came true quite in another 
sense C F A ( or Christ’s Faithful Apostle — 
as described by a Axmiterj is devoured’ by his 
thoughts for the Indians 

Various phases of this self-less life are 
touched upon in this work — as a public defender 
of the rightb of India, as an independent thinker 
111 rein* 10 us matters, as an indefatigable writer, 
and as «i most simple and unostentatious man in 
private life 111 a poorly and unfurnished room 
111 the vSantiniketan We greet him as 
Rabindranath greeted him m lbl 4 on the occa- 
sion of his faettlmg at Santimketan— 

’t I 

W m ?rK 
^ I 
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IT % ?TT, 

irti! 38T, ir*c®riT i 
iflXT '5n^ 

■f' q;«r , '^Tn' cfK ^Tk I’ 

The author, who lias been mtimatelj coii- 
nectecl with IFr Aiulreus for several \ears, 
deserves our heartfelt tlianks for this uiost 
iiiteiestiiif> book YAlurh is refresluiig both for 
its subject-matter and tlie manner of narration 

(a) C^VlnTR^. Sikmu By Badandufta 

Saiuia 1)0 P)ic<^AslO 1918 

(bj Yicitarv-Kusum i ua By BadanddUi 
Josh Bp ISO BiuoAs 10 1922 

(c) SviimA-SiMAN By Bidl)iJiiui Bhntta 
Buhlidied hy L K Bhafta, 91, (^ollon Sljt‘td, 
Galcufta Bp 120 Pnw A, 8 1922 

(2?id ed.) 

These three books contain thoughtful articles 
Em EH B\hu. 

KANARKSE. 

IvAVYA R\.TA\KVPA IiikJ of poeiil'i (Oi)ipil(‘d 
hf Ml Uipaii MiOKjpsfnai^ and puldiAird hi/ 
Balasahilya Mandala, Maiiijhue (^lanti nctain, 
Bp 56 * Pi icp A*’ 5 

The book under review is a collection of 
poems mostly lyrical, by modern and living 
poets, with a sprinkling of select pieces from the 
ancients W e cannot say that it contains the 
best compositions of the best of Ining poets 
The compiler has, however, never aimed at 
bringing together such productions His is a 
modest attempt to put into the hands of the 
youngsters simple songs and thus introduce 
them to the charm of old and new poetry He 
promises us a second part also and let us hope 
he will succeed in it as Avell as he has done in 
this case 

E. Hivvkar 

URDU. 

Basaeb-il-Qurax Bij Manln Mahajninpd 
MeMi Bp 208 Pnce Be B8as Puhhshi ZiU- 
m-Stdfmi Booh Agency Bhipal Sfaie 

The Sacred Book of Islam contains quite a 
large number of anecdotes, stories and histones 
of ancient nations, prophets, apostles, and 
others, in difterent settings and with varying 
contents scattered throughout its pages The 
author of the book under review has called these 
fragments from different contexts and has sys- 
tematically arranged each narrative in a separate 
chapter To these he has appended his own 


reflections and moral precepts vhich, he thinks, 
are directly dodiicible from the (^)nran,and which, 
according to him, it really aimed to inculcate 
The attempt has on the whole been successful , 
and the book A\oukl pio\e both interesting 
and mstructue to the general leader as well as 
bo 3 's and guls Tlie language is eas} 

ShLRvr G v/i MusTvrv Ki m\i, Pv^hv By Aghn 
Bajig Bulanddiitht i, iiifli <t pJiohitjKipJi of il/as/«Ja 
Kemal Pp lo2 Ptue 1-8 Buhl i Ain, Bajut Book 
Agency, Bi/nn (VP) 

An interesting and readable account of the 
hero of Angora’s life, activities and achievements, 
with a judicious selection of his speeches — ■ 
mainly a reprint of newspaper ai tides 

A Y. 

TELUGU 

A Hisroin of Tilii.i Pkosi Ijiiimimiri - 
Voi 1 Btj (I V lOd/haiti liitii , B A YfUuindn- 
(lull Fine 1-8-0 

Sii Krishna l)e\a Ra}a populail) known ns 
the “Andlua Blio]a” aptly leniarked that '‘the 
Tehigu language oiciipied the lowest place m 
the Indian languages ” With his prin<*ely inuni- 
licence ho liestowed enciuuagement on the 
Telugu w inters of his day By Ins ow n personal 
example in wTiting his famous “Amuktamaly ada” 
and by his Court patronage ol the “ashta tligga- 
janiiilu” he earned e\ei‘lasting reputation for 
himself and so warmly endeared hmiself to the 
masses that his popularity has not (limniislied 
in any way in spite of tlie assiduous preaching 
of some that it wuis Allasani Pedtlanna and not 
Srikrishna i)eva Raja who wiote Amukta- 
inalyada. Kven during this “Augustan age” 
of Telugn Literature little attention has been 
diverted to the stud) of Telugu prose 

With the beginning of this century which 
has been curtly remarked by the Telugu scholars 
as the “age of renaissance” theio has been noti- 
ceable improvement m Telugu literar} advance- 
ment and progress Tuil) speaking maniiold 
have been the activities and \aiKms luue htumthe 
directions inwTiich tlie ebullition of the Ttdugu 
literary spirit can be discerned Lyrical poetry, 
prabliandams, translations of scientific w'orks, 
carefully compiled dramas, biographies, histoncal 
novels, books expounding the highest philoso- 
phical truths m simple and striking language 
intelligible to the masses, ably compiled dndion- 
anes have all been produced during this era. 
Cheap and ably edited journals in Ttdugu are 
inculcating a wholesome love for the language, 
historical traditions and cultural nnproxement 
of the Andhra people. Libraries have been 
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startecUncn in obfccnie MllagL.s ioi iLo diffusion 
of ]e<uniii}> on a wide .stale 

But diuing the sur\ey oi tlie wli ole gamut 
of Teliigu hteratuie iiom Kanna3ya down to the 
twentieth ceniur), the one thing that stiikes 
coiispieuoubly tlitj most careful reader is the 
abseiii'C oi a hook dealing with the history oi 
Telngu prose and its (iiialities and the gieat masters 
of Tolugn prose and then inlluence on latter-day 
pio.sc-vMiteis The am lent giammarians in 
slavisli adulation of Saiiskntic w riters like Daiidi 
and others hoiheieti lheinstd\es inoie with the 
lioanties oi poetiy and laid down intricate lules 
for the light inetinai i ompnsition and the 
haimoiiious mehtdy td the Tolngu piosod) and 
the wa} inwhnli Ka\)anibuiid Piahliandams 
should he w i itten 

Of late mdustnous wiiteis have carefully 
coin]nleil a hisloi\ of tlu' lues oi tlie Teliigu 
pinds and ^ the hiti^ Mi (J Sieeramamuity 
Pantuiu, K \ eeu‘salnmaiu Pantulu ami K V 
laikshnuuia Kao h«i\e done \eonian’s seiwice in 
this line Kinmenl M*holai s like Ch Veeiahha- 
draiao, \ Suhhaiao and .M U.unakrishiia Ivavi 
aie duini! ilunr h‘\ei host to ‘'cttle the chrono- 
logical suit* oi tin* liistmw oi the Telugii poets 

The hook under nwiew is an attempt to deal 
with the history oi Telugu prose iii a scientitie 
and hteiai) maniiei He liegins from the \ery 
big inning and makes an intt>resting study of the 
prose tdeineiiis m thi‘ ^ Iassk al woik (d fvanna^yM 
^ ills Bhniatumu He estimates tliat It) per 
lent of Ills writings nmsists ol piose lines and 
the lesi m \erse He studies tlie heauties of 
Kaniuu\as sh le and with ( hosen and wull- 
sehn ti*d eviimph's illustiatcs them one h\ one 
lie thim nulireelh points out what should be 
tin* <|UHlitjes oi ♦•iegaiit Telngu pio^e and b) this 
SI lentilic dedin tion ht* has imideied great seiwice 
to the euiise oi 'leluju Iiteiaiuie lie also 
carifulh studies tie olijeets oi ls’anna}}a in 
intiodin ing piHst* hues sa\ between two lerscs 
ami shows whi pose lines Imie been eLosen 
as the \ chicle ♦<! i vpii'ssiMu instead of \eise 

ilaMiig anived at the right quahties that 
condiu e towards making Telugu prose elegant, 
artistis* and d*nml.ed, it remains foi him to show' 
how far the Iiittn dav wntms ha\e displa}ed 
tlioM* jpiahlies and the task oi estnnaling Nan- 
mu tsis induence on ilu st\ le of the latter-day 
proM'-w 1 ttei's w dl .dso Late to be aeeoinplislied 
hy tie autiMr in the f* itht oming tulumes I 
hope that the anthill will aKt) aetmint for the 
disappearance i I the ‘d’hampu Ka\yamus,'’ 
10. “peeins m a \aiiet\ ui composed metres 
inters|it*rsed with paragraphs ni prose'’, in 
miHlerii ilii\ «. 

B P.uuciLV^wjA Rap. 


G-EJARATI 

SiTtHARAN ( ) By Cliandia Sanlcci} 

PinushavJid] Shuhla, punted at the Naijivan 
Pnntiug Piebb, AJwiedahad Cloth cohci Pyj 187. 
Pnieab 12 ( 1923 ) 

The prominent incident in the lives of Rama 
and Sita, nz , her being earned away forcibly by 
Havana, is nariated in this book on original 
lines The style adopted is ‘‘chatty” and that 
is the seciet of its success We are of opinion 
that both childien and adults of both sexes will 
lead it with much pleasure and thereby derive 
gieat benefit and instruction 

E\pi!;riments in Eduoapiun i 
There is a society in Bhavnagar, called the 
Its object is the spread of sound 
education on national lines and it is served by 
several seliless educated men, like Prof Narsliing 
Piasad Kalidas Bliatt, who have sacrificed a life 
of ease and earning to devote themselves abso^ 
lutely to the cause The pamphlet is rightly 
called “experiments in education”, as some of 
the branches this society runs are hardly a 
couple of years old All the latest “ideas” m 
education, such as the kindergarten and 
Montessori methods are being tried and the 
results watched The society is certainly doing 
creditable w'ork and is deserving of every en* 
couragement 

The Greateht Man in the 
WdUiU) By Cohaidliandab Kahandab Anwii 
Pnhhbhed hy the Society foi the Piomufwn of Cheap 
Litnafine and 'piinfcd at itb men Ptebb, Alimed^ 
((had Cloth coiPi , pp o3o Pine Re (1923). 

OR Short Stories, Part VII t 
Puhhbhed and p] intcd ab cdioie Cloth coiei Pp, 
200-^106 -^96 Pine Re 1-1-0 ( 1923) 

The first hook is a life of Mahatma Gandhi, 
tianslated from Marathi and brought up to date 
and the second ns a collection of pleasant short 
atones including those from Sa’adTs Gulistaii, a 
\eiy welcome departuie, as it contains some of 
the best and most delightful stones in this \Torld 

ViiUA Kua ( ) By SalcacJunid 

Manelchand Ohadiull, piiitiid at the Luohuna 
Steaui P) intini/ PiVbb, Baioda TJutl emd boanl. 
Pp 2w Pmelh 2-0 0{liU3) 

This book is a sort of of ethical, 

moral, physical and other subjects, directions 
in regard to whudi, if followed faithfully as given 
by the WTiter, aie bound to lead to success 
( J It IS a compilation, m which hints 
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have been gathered from many sources and boldly 
set out Its merit is its occasional out- 
spokenness 

( 1 ) fl’JTRsrift 'srilT ( Himalayni Yatia ), ( 2 ) 
Naiayan Nih, ( 3 ) Afmollaisli ( ) By 

Naianjt PiiULSottmn Sanijnni Pind<‘(l af the (lUjidl 
P'lmting Piess, Ahuwdabad cott i Pjj oS 

28 42 Pjice as 4eacli{Vd2S) 

The first of these pamphlets describes though 
in a scrappy way, the writer’s pilgiimage on 
foot to Badri Kedar and beyond He has 
embodied in it certain uncomplimentary obser\a- 
tions about Mahatma Gandhi’s activities In 
the other two he gives some piactieal hints as 
to how a man should behave, if he wishes to 
become worldly-wise and also religious 

Nai\edya Py Aintni/ihJiiu hn'inhlnti 

Patel of Sanftnihdun Piuttvd at tht‘ Btonlay Fuir 
Art Pwidiny Wols, Cohnlla Cii}d hoaid coic/, 
unpaged Puce as 12 ( ) 

A very cheap book looking to its fine aitistic 
get up and printing It is puldished in an 
oblong shape, bound with silk tabsels, and print- 
ed on fine paper It has gone out of tlie usual 
way, in cither not numbering the pages or num- 
bering them, whenever numbered, in an entirely 
novel fashion by means of strokes only As to 
the original book of which this is a translation, 
it requires no introduction it is Dr Rabindra- 
nath^s collection of songs published at a \ery 
early stage in his literary career We are glad 
this work has been introduced to Gujaiati 
readers* 

, {The Bf(h)j of the Ahda- 

mans ) , PuhliAied Inj Th t8i(ma)it Mehta, and 
Sprinted at the Vasinit P}inting P/css, Ahmedahnd 
Paper cover, Fp 231 Pnce Be 1-4-0 {![) 23) 

^ { Benijtd dunng the gnowd 

of the Bomb Outiages ) PnhUdied by XafiiaiJul 
Mnichand Yiniavala, and piudod at flw Ganden 
Printing Press, S mat Thiel ca id boa id Fp 200. 
Price Re. 1-0-0 ( 1923 ). 

Mr Natwarlal Ymiavala is connected with 
both these hooks, as his name occurs in both ‘of 
them Barmdra Kumar G hose’s 

has furnished the subject-matter of 
both the works, and the stories of others who 
also suffered like him, Ullaskar, Upendra, etc , 
are also embodied in them. The original, when 
published, had made a great ‘stir’ and in these 
books, too, we find a sustained interest kept up 
by the narrators, as the tales unfolded are of 
abiding interest, in so far as they narrate the 


unspeakable hardships endured in jail by 
members belonging to the higher strata of 
society, but tndiiied e\eii then witli a stoicism 
and a welcome, wdiich liaie onl} now become 
the vogue because of Iilahatmaji’s propaganda 
Both the books are certainly \ery wtdl W'ritten 

iko / n By Pujannath Jlan 
Xaiayan (La, Tnutod at the fjoohana hldia Gfeam 
Pnntiioj Ph‘ss, Baioda Thai (aid boaid Pp oO 
P nee IF 0 80 ( I!»2d) 

Tins IS a translation in verse of Arnold’s 
Liglit ol Asia It IS a contiiination wo have 
ah eadj" noticed its first jiait, the piosent one 
keeps up all the good points tbereol 

^T?iT»Tl'5r[ />// XajHhlal XaiidOd 

Cholh Piinledid the Loohana Pfeain Vindnig 
P)es\, Batoda 2nd Bdiltmi Thuh nud tioaid 
Bp m Piuaas 12 [ 1923], 

The Alogiil pel lod is treated in this \olume, 
in the present-day approied fasliion wlieiein 
history consists of a continuous, inforniatnc 
narrative and not a mere padding of dates, places, 
persons and events 

Bnmiiv \M) iFMivMH By KiAioiltd 
(rhamhifainlfd Madnuiata Pi mint at the \ar- 
Juan Jh^s.s, Ahniedahad (loth nan Fp 111. 
Pnee Ue 0-8-0 ( 1923 ) 

Bnunev Liia S\u SvNoiuirv 

) Wnften by Bhat inauand Kosainbi and 
translated bif Xilhtnfh fswa/das Mashna ala. 
Punted at the above P/os.s, Ahint‘daln!d Cloth naei. 
Pp 306 Bute Bs 2-8-0 ( 1923) 

Among Jlaliatnia Oandhiji’s inanifohl acti- 
vities may he named one or tw’o which ha\e con- 
siderably helped the cause of education and en- 
lightenment in Gujarat One of them is the foun- 
dation of and the other is the admi- 

rable senes of books piiblisbed by the Na\ jivan 
Press, on \arioiis subjecis. Both are actively 
engaged in the work of the jnibhcationof books on 
useful topics, some of them on sub {ects of e\ery- 
day use, but written on entirely new lines Not 
a month passes but that half a dozen hooks are 
published by the one or the other or both Th© 
subjects chosen are someiinies so very close to 
the present-day life of Gujarat that they clash 
with the selection of others, interested in the 
same line, and it is not an uiiusiial thing to see 
two hooks published on the same subject by 
different publishers in one and the same 
month The tw o books under notice, like the 
pair concerned with the bomb outrage period 
in Bengal, also noticed this month, furnish 
an apt illustration of this furious activity. 
Buddha and his doings are the principal subjects 
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in each of tliese two books Tbo laituv is a tians- 
lation from ]\f«iratlii and gnus iiioio into detailed 
particulars than the loriuur, which is ■written 
from an entirely dilfeient standpoint It is 
more or less an essay, w heiein the two creeds of 
Buddha and of ^laliabir <ire oiitbned and their 
fundamentals compared the incidents in their 
respective lives are sketched out, ineiely to 
support or illusti ate the eonclusions aimed at 
by the author The Numsfoo/oJ/a has helped 
him with a certain poi turn of materials In 
Marathi, the woik luis won encomiums from 
sixth mmnfs as Sir Ram Kiisliiia Bhaiidarkar, 
and it IS but meet that such a book slioiild find a 
place in our literature 

VoLiMi: II Bif 

J ^ Vaimti, BA, LL H , \[ Sr t Ij^mdun 

Bai-af-lair miii Blnium Pnitfnl at (he 

Louhann Siuim Pnnhiuj /h^ss, Bamtia Thuk 
{\i)d Baiud Pp 2iS Ptt<>‘ l\s d-()() (Ibid) 

This eoiitinnation td' the History of the 
Indian INbitional i’nngre‘'S bungs li up to date, 
masnuudi as it mnbodies tlie work done at its 
last s(‘ssiou *it Ga\a The aulhois have liad to 
be at pains to t ollect materialK foi this \olume, 
lieeause no nuihontatno u-poits luue }et been 
pulilished of some of the latest sessions, and 
hence it is the more creditable to them, that 
insteail of waiting for traiisfeiiing ready 
matenals to tbeir boifk, a < omparatively easy 


task, they have elected to "work through and 
sift different ne'wspaper reports for suitable 
matter A Grujarati reader can now have; a 
complete history of this National Institution ‘at 
his elbow wherever wanted 

K. M. J. 

We have received the following books — 

The Light op Astrology By F, Qopwlan 
Nai'i Pace Be 1-8 Fp 170. [ 1923 ). 

The book is available from the New Burma 
Pharmacy, 49 Lewis St , Rangoon 

Orient All Business Directory ( 1923-24 ) 
Fiiblibhed by T S Baidu ^ Sons, Timievelly, 8. 
India Face Be 1 Pp 125 ( 1923). 

Kings oe the East By Khan Bahadur 
Manlvi Mohammad Faishiiddin Published by 
K izamuddin Sons, Zulqamiain Fiess, Badaun. 
Puce not mentioned Pp 125 ( 1923 ). 

Ghosh's Gem Diary, 1924 If G Saihar and 
Sons, Galuitta, Annas 8 

Ghosh’s Lawyer’s Diary, 1924 M G, Sarhar 
ami Sons Be 1-4 

These Dianes are well got up and contain 
useful information A page is given for each 
day. 

0 . 
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Leak in the Floor of the Ocean 
Caused Japanese Quake. 

The basic uiu">c of tin* cai'ilH|mikc which de- 
vastated Japan, well .is of uthui tremendoubly 
clcstractiw cai tlupiakc'^ of hmtur}, is gradual 
leakairc of tim watejN of the ocean through the 
eartldh crust, linnguig tcrritr* uplumals when the 
water meets tlo* In a hua iii tlic mimor 

L) mg to the oa^t of .lapan is tiu* “Tusearora 
Deep," a pit lit the Pai dr* (27GnO feet deep), 
the source of the greatest seismic disturbances 
wliicli liisforv ivt*oids I, oak age from this ali}ss 
into the th'ptlis of tia* larth i" grcaiei than it is 
anywlicro tdsc bt-caiisc ot I hr ticmenduus probsure 
of the Wilier It is rcporlcd that this latest 
Japanese eartlapiakc cvcwpuHl *'i\ minutes of 
timt\ rather Dug duiatiini fora he<uy earthquake 


and proving that the lava beneath the crust of 
the earth was ad]usting itself from the 'sea 



The Smouldering Cauldrons of Nature, 
Burning for Ages 



The Japanese Con\ul&iou belongs tG the most violent class of heihinic disturbance, due 
primarily to earth shrinkage Japan is situated on the top of a huge fold ni tlie 
earth’s strata, which slopes doivn to a great depth olf her eastern roast as sho\Mi abo\e. 
The pressure of the solid superimposed rocks upon the cooling and shrinking interior 
at such an angle produces various strains that result m fissures througli w huh water 
percolates, causing violent convulsions of enormous extent as tlio superheated sloaiti 
expands and the \ast subterranean cavities are rent asunder. 



Refugees, whose homes have heeti wrecked, 
sleeping in the big iron pipes at Numadzu, 


toward the land Further pi oof {hat the sea- 
bottom was disturbed is found in tlu‘ great tidal 
wave which followed the earthquake, and the 
broken cables, lying on the bed of sea 

It is a well-established fact that the pressure 
at any point on the sea’s bottom ss great enongli 
to throw a column of water as high as the sea is 
deep at the point It is easy from tins to see 
that the pressure at the bottom of the ‘‘'ruwuirora 
Deep” — five miles below the surface of tlie ocean 
would throw such a column of water up the 
highest clouds of our sky 

Pressure of this strength would force the 
water through the granite of tlie earth s mist, 
and thus cause the creation of untold forces of 
steam wdion the water hits the superheated lava 
of the earth’s interior Not onl} tin* main ihlancl 
of Hondo but the otliei bits of Japanese land 
have been so lifted up. 

Nations Taking to Building in Steel 
to Defy Qnakes of Earth. 

Earthquakes do their damage on buildings 
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,hat ju*ltl, beciiuso part of the building is thrown 
none directum unci part in another Scientists, 
indiitec ts, and engineers have studied earth- 
|uake el1e<*ts, and ha\e decided on adopting 
naiij features to make the building rigui and 


resistant. In the first place, the buildings 
contain steel skeletons of extra weight and 
strength Extra plates are used to join steel 
beams on to the steel columns. Each floor level 
has very substantial steel braces extending from 
the columns to the floor beams, and at the roof 


The la\ a ( an be seen penetrating through cracks at A, the water at great pressure 
pcrc'oiating at B They ultimately meet, and the consequent expansion of the 

Hiipci heated steam into still more elementary gases, like hydrogen, takes place Finally, 
an explosive convulsion eases the strain temporarily, but so long as the water continues 
to gam access the shocks will continue, unless there is sufficient volcanic vent for the 
gases to escape Consequently, hundreds of subsidiary minor shocks may be expected, 
and permanent tranquillity cannot be hoped for 


Tjpe 0? ronstrnetion ivith which Engineers 
hope io defeat Tremors of Quakes Left ; 
Heavily meted steel skeleton Above . 
Woae view of finished wall. 


How the Japanese build their “Dams” to 
defeat Quakes 
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Willie these expeiimenteis 
ha\e long struggled iMth the 
nncrc.scope as m aid to the 
inotKiii’picturo Hit, they have 
encountered many perplexing 
ddhculties The fierce heat of 

the brilliant lights 

required for photo- 

I giaphing either killed 

* the tiny victims of 

man’K cunoKity, or 

a fleeted them so as 

to render the screen 

. . I’Cbult imperfect or 

n.ri>rn vaiuelesH 
UCtl I 10 - 

LI K !d pictures poBsi- 

7 , hie, strong lights have 

I een devised that are 
uliiK'st entirely divest- 


Top : — i'arry Head 
of the Industrious 

Bee. ^ 

line heavy plates are placed 
on ths top of columns connect- -« 
ed to the cross beams ^ 

A ^very great number of j 

rivets are tlsed There, are per- A 

haps three or four times as \ 
many , rivets as in ordinary K 

construction in this country. 

So it vyduld seem that eartli- 
quake construction is very 
similar to what we call “wind 
bracing” m this country 
The ohjeet is" to stiffen the 
entire frame to resist choppy 
stresses 


Middle - 
Folding I 
Tongue 
of the 
Bee 


UlTst^fies of ^‘Invisible’' 
Woyld are Portrayed 
on Movie Screen 
by Insect Actors. 

In a ilm recently completed, 
the curious habits and instincts of ,, 
bees have been registet^ed from the 
tiny egg to the hatched larva, 
and, thence, through the cocoon 
stage. The workers, queens, and 
honey-bearers, together with the ' 
lazy drone and the industrious Y' 
mason, are shown in their natural 4 I 
surroundings with all the freedom i;' 
of original movement and untram- 
meled liberty, Louis H Tolhurst, 
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]\hdd]e — Vicious 
Ja-^s til at end the 
Victim of the "Web 


ed of lioat— so “cool” indeccl, that the 
spider crouching in his net, ready to 
poiinco upon the entangled ily, is not 
disturbed in his ungentle occupation, nor 
bothered by his knowledge of an 
intruding witness to his brigand efforts 

Another obstacle lay in obtaining 
correct focus In ordinary motion 
photography, the normal number of 
exposures a second is Id, resulting m 
that number of distinct and separate 
pietmes registered on the sensitive film 
These, when developed and run through 
a projecting machine, give the illusion of 
actual motion. 

Hut to caU'h the fleeting 
movement of microscopic life 
greatly magnified and record it 
faithfully for study and labo- 
ratory work, as many as M 
exposures must he made a second, 
so that every act may lie regis- 
tered— -or as nearly as is possible 
for human hands ami ingenuity 
As the shutter operates twice as 
fast as that of the onlinary 
camera, the instant of opening 
18 so brief that unless the light- 
ing be exctHidingly bright, the 
image will not he registcied at 
all, even on the imist sensitive 
film 


Below* (’|usc-«p of the 
Spider s uglv Deep Set 
Ileml. 


Top — 
Watch- 
ful Spider 
through the 
Microscope. 


Further Adven* 
tures in Asiatic 
Paths. 

Sven Anders Hedin, 
noted authority on those 
little -know n lands, 
Tibet, Tuikestan, Mon- 
and Central Asia 
m general, has spent a 
great part of liis life — he 
IS now 58 years of age 
— in exploring these 
strange lands. These 
journeys, performed at 




Sven Hedin’s Party is Victim of Night 
Attack and is Pinally Turned Back 
by Death Threats by the Tibetans. 


Descending into Tibet, after Crossing the! 
Lipii Lekh Pass. 
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D\en Sure Footed Pack Animals Find Trails 
Hazardous, 


times amid extraordinary hardships and always 
at the immediate risk of lingering and 
terrible^ death at tfio hands of savages or by 
starvation, have won for him high honors and a 
world-wide reputation and fame A noted 
scientist, a daring adventurer, a fluent writer- -he 
is author of numerous valuable and weighty 
hooks. Doctor Hedm is an honorary or active 
member of nearly every scientific society in the 
world , is a member of the nobility of Sweden, to 
which he was raised in recognition of hm work 
by the king ; is the bearer of honorary degrees 
naost of the famous universities o! the 
civilized world , is the personal friend of potent- 
ates and rulers, and is now on his way to Asia for 
another daring Journey through the wild interior 
where he has found strange buried cities, 
grotesque and terrible customs, and where he has 
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Inventor, “Cold Lights” and his wnderful 


Paths Built by Kature for Travellers, Man 
Takes no Trouble to Build Them. 

several times been forced to travel long distances 
on foot without water or food. 

Heatless LigM to Chain Almost 
Limitless Plow of Power for 
Mankind’s Use. 

After two years of experimenting to develop 
bottled, heatless light an eastern inventor has 
announced discoveries that may result in the 
harnessing of almost limitless power for the use 
of mankind 

In his search for “cold” light, Juan J 
Tomadelli first began experimenting with light- 
ning, symbol of power since time immeinorial 
The voltage, or electrical pressure of a bolt is 
estimated at about 50,000,000 volts But as the 
flash IS so quick that it is over in a one-tliou- 
saudth part of a second, the energy involved is 
small, being estimated at 12 cents a holt 
During his tests, Mr. Tomadelli developed^ a 
5,000,000-volt flash, a yard m diameter, which 
jumped a gap cf 37 feet and was maintained for 
31 seconds 


Laboratory 



Blinding Flabhes of Man-made Electricity — Used 
111 Expeiiments to Solve Mystery of Life, 
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Electricity being Drawn from tlie Air to tlio 
Laboratory to Light Bulbs That Are Said 
to Continue for Three Years 


Most Terrific Heat ever Kmjwn, 


This was one step m his search fora force Being Produced in Tests Seeking (^ildiiights. 
that would release the energy in the atom and a 


the same time control it The ]olt fiom tlie ut,e(l for electrical experimentation, has lieen in-* 
electricity, he says, started a series of “evplosioiis afcalled at the Harrison laboratory to capture and 
m the secret material composing the filaments harness this current 

of the lights. But, instead of occurring all at Outside the main biulcling a big metal disk 
one time, the smash-ups are spread over a period has been set high in the air It is said that the 
of years, according to the amount of substance electricity is drawn from this through many 


usefi in the bulbs 

Ordinary electricity from the power-house 
will not set this process m operation, according 
to the Inventor, It requires current drawn from 
the air. This is not lightning and not the 
charge of the earth, but is said to have a sort of 
cousinly relationship with them. Special and 
highly complicated apparatus, some of which 
represents the most intricate and involved e\ er 


heavily insulated w ires to a magnetic revolving 
apparatus connected w ith meialhc brushes 

111 his oxpenments, Mr. Toinadelli said that 
he had made profound changes in the composition 
of the filaments insufo the lights by niblnng the 
bulbs with green leaves Also, hosavs, ho was 
puffed up like a ballon and several pouiulH were 
added to lus weight by the tdeidrons that entered 
Ins system wdnle experimenting in hm lahuratorj. 





AtJllANGZIB’S FAVOUEITE SON 


AURAMZIB’S MYOUEITE m 


K AM Baklisli, tlie youngest son of Au- 
rangzib, was the spoilt child of liis 
father’s old age At the time of his 
birth (24 Feb., 1667), Aurangzib was nearly 
50 years old and doted on his young wife 
Udaipuri Mahal, this prince’s mothei, who 
had once been a beauty of Dara’s harem and 
who was henceforth to be Aurangzib’s sole 
companion and comforter till his death The 
Emperor’s infatuation for this lady kept him 
back from subjecting her son to discipline in 
the school-room or to practical tiaining m war- 
fare. His education was neglected It is true 
that learned tutors were appointed for Kam 
Bakhsh, but he learnt little and was never 
made to learn anything by taking pains, as 
his mother saw to it that his negligence* 
went unpunished, and even uncensured We 
are told that he had been taught to repeat 
the Quran from memory at the age of ten, 
but his intellect was not cultivated Udai- 
puri’s giddy and voluptuous character and 
low brain-power were reflected in her son, 
who throughout life displayed a capricious- 
ness, levity and headstrong passions that 
bordered on insanity. 

* Lshwardas, hUh, tolls a story about tliib — 
The prince did not apply his heart to the 
acquisition of knowledge One day his tutor 
Biadat Khan came to the palace school-room and 
sent to call the prince But Kam Bakh&h did not 
come The Khan waited for 2 or 3 hours, after 
which he reported the matter to the Bmpeior 
On being asked the reason of his neglect Kam 
Bakhsh replied, “I have devoted all my time 
till now to the acquisition of knowledge, and I 
have learnt what was in my lot to learn How 
can I spend all my life for years to come in the 
school-room As this speech savoured of love 
of ease, the Emperor was enraged, and calling 
the prince before him remarked, “A man 
without knowledge is like a beast A prince, in 
particular, should ha've a refined mind ” So, he 
ordered that Kam Bakhsh should not be allowed 
to come out of his house, not even to join in the 
public prayer on Fridays, After a month and a 
half the Emperor pardoned him with a warning 
not to be slack in acquiring the arts 


It was Kam Bakhsh ’s proud boast that he 
had a better light to the throne of Delhi than 
any of the othei sons of Aurangzib, as he 
was born of a Emperor, while his 

brothers had been born when their father 
was a meie pmee His half-brothers, on the 
othei hand, despised him as the son of a 
dancmg-giil and beaiing the stigma of his 
oiigin from a bondswoman. 

It was the piactice of the Mughal Em- 
pel 01 s to send their sons away from home 
at the age of 16 or 17 in independent com- 
mand of a field army, but under the control 
of some trusted old noble of the highest 
lank, who acted as their guardian and minis- 
ter ( ataliq ). But this education m the 
school of action was denied to Kam Bakhsh 
by his doting paients till he was past 24 
years He was mariied as early as the age 
of fourteen and more than once, and he 
became a father when only 17 years and 3 
months old. By being constantly kept with 
his father and employed only in Court cere- 
monies and social functions, — such as wel- 
coming some distinguished visitoi on the 
way, or condoling with beieaved nobles, on 
behalf of the Empeior, — he grew up a carpet 
knight. In what was intended to be his 
fiist and veiy much belated “baptism of fire*’, 
namely bis participation in the siege of Jinji, 
he pioved worse than a failuie, and his 
foolish plans and acts could be checked onlj 
by placing him under ariest. 

This fort, situated in the noith side of the 
South Aicot distiict of the Madras Piesidency, 
was then the lefuge of Bajaram, the fugitive 
king of the Alarathas It had been besieged 
by the Mughal general Zulfiqai Khan as early 
as September 1690 ; but his position was 
made so difficult by the enemy bands roving 
outside that the Empeior had to send heavy 
reinforcements under his wazir Asad khan 
and prince Kam Bakhsh, who arnved theie on 
16th December 1691. 

Here the pimce, chafing under the cotrol 
of the wazir, was so ill-advised as to open a 
seciet coirespondence with Eajaiam. The 
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Maratbas fiatfcei:ed his humour and mischiev- 
ously instigated him in new evil projects. 
A year later, vast Maratha foices, raised in 
Western India, reached Jinji under Dhana 
Jadav and Santa Ghorpare. The gram supply 
of the Mughal camp was cut off, and foi some 
weeks communication with the Emperor’s 
camp and the Mughal base ceased altogether 
Alarming rumours aiose immediately, which 
the Marathas spread and exaggerated. It 
was said that Aurangzib was dead and that 
Shah A! am had suceeded to the throne. Kam 
Bakhsh considered himself in a most perilous 
position • Asad Khan and Zulfiqai were his 
enemies and might seize and deliver him up 
to his bi other and rival. His only hope of 
safety now, so his servants told him, lay in 
his making terms with Rajaram and escaping 
into Jinji fort with his family on a dark night. 
And he made his retinue ready for taking 
such a step. 

But his secret was betrayed by these two 
generals’ spies in his camp. Asad and Zulfi- 
qar consulted the leading officers of the impe- 
rial army, and they uiged that the prince 
should be placed under strict guard and the 
entile army withdrawn from the siege-lines 
and concentrated in a safer position in the 
rear, 

Zulfiqar Khan effected his withdrawal 
from the front after hard fighting, losing 400 
troopers killed and many others wounded. At 
the close of the day he reached Asad Khan’s 
quarters in the rear, adjoining Kam Fakhsh’s 
camp 

Here the piince had been exulting as 
danger thickened round Zulfiqar and Asad. 
He had even plotted with his silly courtiers 
to arrest these two generals at their next visit 
to him and then grasp the supieme power 
But this plot, like all others, had leaked out 
Zulfiqar Khan, worn out with his all-day 
fighting and anxieties, reached his father’s 
side at night, learnt of the new plot, and then 
the two leaders quickly decided that the 
safety of the entire aimy and the preservation 
of the Emperor’s prestige alike demanded 
that the prince should be deprived of the 
power of creating mischief. They imme- 
diately rode to Kam Bakhsh’s quarters, un- 
ceiemonioiisly entered within the outer 
cainas-wall ( ]ah ) seated on their elephants, 
and knocked down the screens of his audience 
hall. The other nobles stood by as idle 
spectatois, leading the odium of arresting 
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their master’s son to rest solely on tliese 
leaders The servants of the prince foolishly 
discharged some bullets and arrows and raised 
a vain uproar and tumult. But Asad Khan’s 
force was overwhelming and his movements 
quick. Kam Bakhsh lost heart, and in utter 
distraction came out of hia harem by the mam 
gate He had advanced only a few steps 
when the Khan’s musketeers {hahehas) seized 
both his arms and dragged him with unshod 
feet to Asad Rao Dalpat, seeing it, promptly 
drove his elephant forward, and with great 
agility lifted the prince up on his hatcda, sat 
behind him as his keeper, and brought him 
to Asad Khan * 

The wazir was in a towering rage. He 
severely rebuked the prince, calling him a 
dancing-girl’s son, unworthy to rule over men 
or to command in war. Then he continued, 
“The rumours you have heard are false, The 
Emperor is alive. What is this that you have 
done ? You have disgiaced yourself, and 
covered my gray hairs with shame.” The 
prisoner was taken to Asad Khan’s own tent 
and tieated with every courtesy consistent 
with his safe custody. The grand wazir 
saluted him and served his dishes with his 
own hands [ Dil. 108 n ] 

When day broke, Zulfiqar called together 
all the ofiicers of the army, great and small, 
explained his late action, reassured them, and 
bound them to his side by a lavish distribution 
of money and presents Thus the imperial 
army was saved by establishing unity of 
control. 

Then the Mughal force, finding its posi- 
tion before Jinji extremely unsafe, withdrew 
to Wandiwaah, 24 miles north-east of it ( 23 
January, 1693 ) Here the generals waited for 
the Emperor's orders about Kam Bakhsh, The 
ofiicers of the Karnatak army, eapecially Asad 
and Zulfiqar, lay quaking in mortal anxiety 
as to how the Emperor would regard the 
arrest of his favourite son. The wildest 
rumours circulated as to his wrath towards 
his generals, A story ran in the Wandiwash 
camp that Asad Khan, on being sentenced to 
disgrace by the Emperor, had poisoned him- 
self ( July ) 

Auiangzib at first ordered the prince to 
be brought to his presence in charge of Asad 
Khan, and fresh equipment and furniture to 

^ Ih1 108« iir. J. 358. Shrk, ll 316. 
Khali, 11 420, is useless. 
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be given to him on his way, to le place what 
had been abandoned or looted at Kam 

Bakhsh arrived at his father's camp at Gal- 
gala (on the Kiishna) on 14th June, and was 
presented to the Emperor in the haieai 
through the mediation of his sistei Zinat-un- 
nissa. Here the spoilt youth tried to justify 
hia late conduct by charging Zulfiqar Khan 
with treachery and the collusive prolonga- 
tion of the siege for enriching himself. \M A. 
359; Dll 112 a.] 

But Aurangzub was too wise a man to 
believe m Kam Bakhsh^s counter-charges 
against his faithful generals. 

The memory of the punce’s misdeeds 
was swept away hy the flood of Udaipuri’s 
tears, though the Emperor was greatly 
annoyed at this unexpected lesult of his 
attempt to give his favourite son an experience 
of war. His grief is graphically descubed 
in Ilamid-ud-dnTs Amnlofps {>/ Auiang'ih 
[ § 25 of my translation]. 

After the signal failure of this his fiisc 
expedition, Kam Bakhsh was always kept m 
his father’s Court, and never sent to any 
distant province or expedition. True, the 
viceroyalty of Berar was conferred on him in 
1687, and again in 1G97, and that of Hai- 
darabad and Bijapur in 1701 and 170J, but 
he was allowed to govern them by deputy, 
without having to leave his father’s side. 

While continuing to lead this life of idle 
ease and safety, Kam Bakhsh brought himself 
again into trouble by another childish out- 
burst of passion m 1698, when he was 
already thirty-one years old. 

It was the night of 12tli December. 
Khwtja Yacfut, the superintendent ( nuzir ) 
of Kam Baklish’s household, was returning 
from the prince's quarters to his own rooms 
in Brahma puri, when ha was hit by an arrow 
in the darkness. Happily his arm, which 
was hanging down m front, received the 
blow, otherwise his stomach would have 
been cut open. The bleeding nan immediate- 
ly ran back to the Emperor’s presence and 
complained of the attack. The prefect of the 
camp police made an investigation and it 
came light tliai Yacfut’s honest and strict 
adminisiralit)!! of his master’s affairs had made, 
enemies of some rogues among the piince’s 
servants in whose unworthy society he delight- 
ed, particularly hk foster-brother ( Kokali ), 
who had planned this ambush for getting nd 
of the mzm Four captains of the prince’s con- 


tingent who were also suspected, were arrested 
without trouble. But the Kokah resisted. 
The Empeior then ordered the prince’s 
bakhshi to bring the man to him But on 
the way, the Kokah changed his mmd at the 
instigation of some evil counsellors, and ran 
away from the palace gate When this was 
reported, Auiangzib wrote to his son to expel 
the man from the camp The prince dismiss- 
ed the Kokah to his own jagiis, with the 
present of 200 gold pieces, a tent and porters, 
embracing him at the time of paiting with 
tears m Ins eyes 

The news softened Aurangzib’s heart; 
he could not bear to see Kam Bakhsh weep- 
ing So, a third order was issued, requir- 
ing the prince to bring his Kokah to 
the Emperor and gam his paidon by his 
intercession ^ When the two reached the 
Court, the Emperor directed the prince 
to be usheied in and his foster-brother to 
be left behind m an anteroom. But Kam 
Bakhsh refused to part from his Kokah 
and tied him to his own waist with his 
scarf J The Emperor, on hearing of it, 
was annoyed, and sent minister after minister 
to reason with Kam Bakhsh, but the unlucky 
prince would not listen to good counsel. At 
last Hamid ud-diii Khan was sent to separate 
the Kokah from the prince and hand him 
over to the police The prince drew his 
dagger menacing the officers Hamid ud-dm 
tried to wrest it from his grasp and was 
wounded in the attempt. During this 
scuffle his attendants rushed in a crowd and 
dragged away the Kokah to prison with 
kicks, lathi blows and cuffs. Kam Bakhsh 
was confined in a small tent near the jewel- 
room, his rank was taken away, and all his 
property confiscated. His army was absorbed 
in the imperial foioes. The Emperor as- 
cribed the prince’s conduct to the effect of 
bad company. [If A 398-400 ; Ruqat 
No. 126.] 

But in less than six months Kara Bakhsh 
was pardoned and restored to his rank and 
property. From December 1699 he again 
began to attend Ins father’s Court, sometimes 
escorting his sister Z nat-nn-nissa from the 
base to the imperial camp, at others condol- 
ing with high nobles m bereavement. At 
the siege of Wagingera, the Berad capital, 
( now in the Shorapur district of the Nizam’s 
territory ), he was placed in nominal com- 
mand of one section of the lines of invest- 
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merit ( 1705) In tins year lie was to have 
gone to his viceroyalty of Haidarabad, but 
the Emperor lovingly put off Ins departure 
At last in January 1707j Aurangzib fell 
ill at Ahmadnagai, and felt the approach of 
death. Of his thiee surviving sons, 
Muhammad Azam and Kam Bakhsh were 
with him Hut the presence of these two 
rivals at the same place would lead to an 
aimed conflict for the throne and bloodshed 
immediately after the old man had closed his 
eyes, or probably even before that event So, 
Aurangzib hurriedly sent off Azam (13 Feb ) 
and Kam Bakhsh 9 Feb ) from Ins camp 
towards their respective viceroyalties of 
Malwa and Haidarabad 

It broke Ainangzib’s heart to part with 
the beloved son of his old age and to send him 
away from his own deathbed {Dil ii. 158u ) 
But it was the only means of saving that 
princess life. In the last few days of his life 
the world-weary and aged Emperor wrote the 
following touching letter to Kam Bakhsh — 
“My son, [ close to my heart like ] my 
liver ’ Although, m the days of my power, 
I gave advice for submission to the will of 
God and exerted myself beyond the limits of 
possibility,— God having willed otherwise, none 
listened to me Now that I am dying, it will 
do no good. I shall carry away with myself 
the fruits of all the punishments and sins I 
have done What a marvel that I came [ into 
the world ] alone and am [ now ] departing 
with this [ large ] caravan Whenever I 
cast my eyes, no caravan-leader save God 
comes into my view Anxiety about the army 
and camp-followers has been the cause of 
[ my ] depression of my mind and fear of 
final torment. Although God will undertake 
the protection of ITis people, yet it is also 
obligatory on Hfiislims and my sons When 
I was full of strength J I could not at all pio- 
tect them , and now I am unable to take care 
of myself ^ My limbs have ceased to move. 
The breath that subsides, there is no hope of 
its return. What else can I do m such a 
condition than to pray ^ Your mother 
Udaipuri [Begam] has attended me during my 


illness , she wishes to accompany me [ to the 
next world ]. I consign thee and thy 
children to God. I am m trepidation. I bid 
you farewell Worldly men are deceivers 
( literally, they show wheat as sample but 
deliver bailey ) , do not do any work in 
reliance on their fidelity. Work ought to be 
done by means of hints and signs Dara 
Shukoh made unsound airangements and hence 
he failed to reach his point. He increased 
the salanes of his retainers to more than 
what they were before, but at the time of 
need got less and less work out of them. 
Hence he was unhappy. Set your feet 
within the limits of your caipet. 

“I have told you what I had to say and 
now I take my leave. See to it that the 
peasantry and the people are not unjustly 
ruined, and that Musalmans may not be slain, 
lest punishment should descend on me 
[ India Office MS. 1344, f. 26 

A few days after writing this, Aurangzib 
breathed his last ( 20 Feb., 1707 ). A paper 
signed by him was found under his pillow, 
dividing his Empire among his sons and 
proposing to leave to Kam Bakhsh the two 
provinces of Bijapur and Golkonda if he 
should remain content with these. [ J/ud, /*. 
49 Z; ]. But he would not be content. He 
crowned himself and issued coins in his own 
name as Emperor His mad doings at llaidar- 
abad during his brief reign are described in 
full detail in Irvine’s La/cr Miujliah^ i, 50-6>2. 

At last he provoked a contest with his 
eldest biothei Bahadur Shah L, and fell 
mortally wounded in a battle fought 4 miles 
outside Haidarabad ( 2 Jannaiy, 1709 ), and 
died in the course of the night. Thus, the 
disaster which his loving father had fcweseen 
and done hia utmost to ward ofT, at last liefel 
him. 

JADUNATIl HAKKAli 

* I have not accepted the other version of 
this letter given in the htbographod bazar editicm 
of Ihiqaty No 73 Udaipun died a natural death 
at Gwalior in June 1707. 
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THE OLD OLD STOEY 

By SANTA OHATTERJEE. 


Ohaptbr I. 

T he sun had not yet come up above 
Calcutta’s many-storied skyline. The 
morning light, though hazy, was strong 
enough to give a misty pictuie o£ the streets 
and lanes. The municipal lamps had been 
turned off, but the sun, although yet unable to 
penetrate the barrier of palaces, was smuggl- 
ing m sufficient light to satisfy the demand 
of the early workers. It was the end of 
Kdrtih ;* the cold weather was approaching, 
and the children of Leisure weie having a 
delightful time within the folds of comfort- 
able rugs. But there were others to whom the 
twenty-four hours afforded hardly sufficient 
time to finish their work, and the cold 
weather brought no celestial laziness into 
their lives. These poor people had to get 
up m the darkness of the eaily hours to dis- 
turb the quiet of shivering Nature with 
artificial lights and themselves do the work 
of the lazy tooted god of light. 

KarunS had got up long ago with the 
vegetable-oil lamp which was kept ready 
close to her pillow. Her bed was spread on 
the floor. It was a small room in which she 
slept with her little brother and sister. They 
never got up before daylight, but Karuna 
could not do the same, because she had too 
much work to get through There was no 
other way than to work with a lamp , but, 
what with a collection of beds and what 
with tables, chairs, almirahs, etc., there was 
so little space in the room, that she dared 
not light a kerosene lamp with the two 
children sleeping in the room. For the 
sake of their health Karun§ used to keep 
that mustard oil lamp ready for night work. 
She at first wrote the accounts of the previous 
day. Then she went about the room 
with slow and light steps and carefully 
dusted every bit of thing m the room, from 

* Early Noveihber. Kdrhk is the seventh 
month of the Bengali year. 
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the tables, cliaiis and the book-shelf down to 
the boxes and sundiy which were shoved 
under the bed Hei next 30b was to clean the 
two kerosene lamps which had been put out 
the night before. The whole day, she could 
find no time to read. So she got up early 
to gather food for the mind As she went 
out with a couple of books into the verandah 
which bordered the room like a narrow 
ribbon, she found Aruna lying at one corner 
of the bed, with the yellow check wrapper 
tightly wrapped round her curled up form 
and with the knees hugged to her bosom. 
One could obtain through the wrapper 
glimpses of her pigtail and a few stray locks 
of hair. Ronu was lying on the wooden 
bedstead. There was nothing to see there 
except a longish pile of something covered 
with a pink bed-cover. Karuna did not 
disturb these two little persons in their deep 
sleep but went into hex cemented second- 
storey garden, with its potted plants. 

When the first shafts of sun-beams crossed 
the red-tiled roof of the huge red-brick 
building to the east of the verandah and 
entered her flowerless garden of flowerpots, 
Karuna closed her book and went into tbe 
room again. Aruna had just stretched her- 
self at the touch of the first warm breeze. 
Karuna placed the books on the table and 
started shaking Aruna. “Aru, get up, get 
up, the sun will be soon in the room. ‘ When 
will you sweep the floor, when will you 
bring in the drinking water 1 thought 
I would put the beds in the sun. I have 
not called you, and you are still clinging to 
the bed like Ronu.” 

Aruna sat up pushing away the wrapper 
and started rubbing her eyes with her unruly 
hair on her forehead, — “Is the sun really up, 
Did%’^ ^ I was dreaming such a nice dream, 
if only you had waked me a little later > I 
dreamt as if I was dressed m a beautiful red 

* Elder sister, 
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Benares sari, like tlie one had on her 

Bouhhat * and was decorating a big hall with 
wonderful led roses The house was illu- 
minated with electric lamps. The house, of 
course, was our own Someone with gold and 
silver . . ” 

Pidhi laughed and said, “Yes, yes, that^a 
quite enough You get gold, silver and 
Benares sans lying in heaps on the pave- 
ments, don’t you ? So much wealth will 
doubtless come to you at your call. Now, let 
us go downstairs, into that damp room, to get 
ready for the woiship of the god of hunger ” 

Having lost her wonderful dream-treasure, 
ArunSi, daughter of poverty, wiped her eyes 
and went to sweep the loom The painful 
touch of earthly diit soon deprived her of the 
velvety roses of illusion Karuna looked at 
the bedstead and said, “Let him sleep, I am 
not going to wake him this morning. Let 
me see how long he can sleep ’’ 

The two sisters went down the dark stair- 
case with its uneven and uncomfortably high 
steps and entered the kitchen. That room 
never got a ray of sun-liglit in winter, but 
m summer it was a veritable playground of 
the scorching sun. Karuna was about to 
open the chain-latch, when she noticed, to her 
utter astonishment, that it was already open. 
She looked thoioughly perplexed and said, 
“How 18 this Aru, dear f Didn’t I fasten the 
latch last night ? In that case everything 
must have been devoured by the cats and 
dogs by now 

Aru said, “Oh, no, I myself put on the 
latch last night. And if the dogs have after 
all finished everything, so much the better. 
We must get a pound of mhn X from the 
market, mind you 

Karuna did not answer. She pushed 
open the door and found that her little 
brother Ranendia, whom it took her half an 
hour’s loud coaxing and threats, m pleasant 
and unpleasant language, every morning to 
wake up, was squatting squarely on a bench, 
while thoroughly enjoying the whole of a 
"fair si^e loaf which he held securely with both 
hands. He had some tea in an enamelled 

* Ceremonial reception of a bride and bridal 
feast at her husband’s ho^Lse. 

t means elder sister. Her© stands for 
Karima 

X liaht i IS a sweet preparation of milk* 


metal cup of large size on his lap. At the 
sight of Didi, Ronu registered triumph and 
shame at once He hurriedly dipped the 
whole loaf m the tea and at one bite took m 
about half of it into his mouth Karuna lifted 
her eyebrows and said in a tone of mild 
reproach, “Ronu, this is what you are doing * 
I thought the boy was asleep ^ Little 
monkey * Finishing everything by getting 
into the kitchen in the middle of the 
night 

Ronu puffed his cheeks and said, “Yon 
don’t give me anything to eat. Thin slices 
of biead and half a cup of tea ! It makes 
one hungry in two minutes ” 

Aruna rolled her big eyes and said in a 
voice of rebuke, “Aren’t there other people 
in the house that you have swallowed every 
thing like a shark ^ They won’t feel full 
inside by patting your tummy 

Ronu answeied while chawing the bread, 
“Hum, as if I said so. I ate everything and 
fooled you by covering up the pillows with 
the bed-cover, just because you don’t give 
me enough to eat Why not give some 
money ^ I shall lun and get food for 
everybody. Now you have seen how much 
I can eat, keep more food from to-morrow.” 

Aruna said, “Did/, give him some money. 
He won’t have any share in what we shall 
eat. Bad boys have to look on while others 
eat good things.” 

Karuna went upstairs and came down 
with the money. She said, “Ronu, you are 
going from bad to worse every day. If you 
feel hungry, why don’t you tell me 

Ronu did not answer, but looked at the 
money and said, “Only this ! Dldi^ you are 
very nice and good, give me four pice more, 
I shall get one Lahangalatila'^ for each I” 
But JDidi was relentless. She said, “No, 
no, go and get what you can with that. I 
am going to prepare breakfast for DMH- 
mashay.t Get some uibn for Aru and 
whatever you please for yourself. 1 shall 
not eat anything just now to-day. You necfd 
not bring anything for me,” 

Ronu danced off to the market. KarunJ 
opened the stores-chest and took out ever 
so little flour and started kneading it, Aru 
came near her and said, “Die//, why not take 

A kind of sweetmeat. 

Maternal grand-father. 
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some more flour, We shall eafc these with the 
things from the market 

iidi did not lift her face but said “I have 
said, I don’t require anything to eat to-day.’^ 

Aruna could understand that her Bidi 
required the food badly but did not want to 
spend money for herself And it was no 
use coaxing her, because she was frightfully 
self-willed. She would never answer back 
but nevertheless do as she liked. So Aruna 
did not spend any more time in attempting a 
miracle and went after her household 
duties. 

The maids and cooks working in the 
various families which occupied the same 
house and neighbouring houses began to 
arrive one by one and herald the day by 
their incessant knocks on the doors All the 
housewives and maid-servants belonging to 
four different families which lived in the 
same house, started a demonstiation of 
comparative cleverness in weaving wonder- 
ful phrases with which they fought 
for the only two taps in the house Gradu- 
ally everybody, from the youngest to the 
oldest, began to tiickle down to the bathroom 
door to wait m a long queue, like the pil- 
grims who wait before the temple of Jaggau- 
iiath foi a sacred opportunity to see the god. 
Any one who had placed his or her foot a 
second or any fraction thereof m advance of 
some other unfoitunate being, strutted into 
the bathroom exuding a haughtiness which 
signified a Right. The one left behind 
would in vain plead pressure of work and 
breaking of time-table to melt the itone in 
his predecessor’s heart, and perforce take to 
stronger language Onya* milkmen began 
their day’s work with locked and sealed tin 
cans from which they measured out the daily 
supply of milk. 

The smoke from the four or five different 
kitchens in the house began a silent hunt 
through all the rooms, but failing in its 
sinister quest for possible victims to asphy- 
xiate, it disappeared m the atmosphere in 
fruitless indignation. The part-timer maids 
started marketwards, basket in hand, the 
money tied up in their saris, busily cramming 
up the holiday list of purchases The wheel 
of social life speeded up gradually like every 
other day and hurried and hustled those 
who were in touch with it. 

*‘From Orissa 


Karun§ and Arun=l were repeatedly going 
in and out of the room. Eonn had not yet 
come back. The sun crossed the verandah 
and entered the room. So Karuna went up- 
stairs to the roof to put the bedding in the 
sun. At this time Eonu came in carrying 
the leaf-bag of sweets, etc , in his hand and 
singing aloud, 'Tt is pouring and pouring, in 
the depth of the rainy season.”* Aruna 
was standing near the door with the basin 
of fleshly washed rice in her hand. As soon 
as she saw Eonu, she rang out, ‘Where had 
you been ‘pouring and pouiing’ in this wood- 
splitting sun ? If once the boy is out, you 
can’t find even his tail-end for anything 

Eonu said in an animated soit of way, 
“Just you come out and see ! Some one has 
come to the red house ” He swayed his head 
from side to side to add dignity to his words 
and continued, “Oh, what things ' Heaps of 
bicycles, motoi-cais, caiiiages, chairs, tables, 
books, bedsteads, big dogs, big flower-pots, 
and lots of other things. Oh, you don’t 
know (lihoulh,f what beautiful things » Even 
at Nanl-f^^’s, they have not got such things. 
You have never even seen such things If 
I could get that motor car, I would swank-- 
don’t you trouble Eonu threw out hia 
narrow chest and squared his thin shoulders 
as much as possible and made movements as 
if driving a car, to show off his ability. 

The red house had grown up before their 
eyes during the last seven or eight months. 
About a month ago its Venetian blinds 
had taken on new paint, and after fraternising 
with the outside light and air for a time, 
they had closed up again Just as before 
the prdna]}ratid}idt the image of Darga§ 
appears useless to the devotee inspite of its 
striking beauty and gorgeous decorations, 
so was the red house lying neglected m the 
heart of the neighboms so far They no 
doubt saw the house, but such houses are 
not raie in Calcutta. Wheie it had no 
speciality of its own, it coaid only acquire 
(luality till ough the life of its inhabitants. 
Everything gets stale m the eye of man, but 

^ One o! the rain songs of Rabindranath 
Tagore 

t Youngest among elder sisters 

X A ceremony by which the earthen image of 
a god is supposed to aqmre a soul 

§ A goddess. 
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man himself retains eternal freshness and 
interest. The ceaseless roar of the street oars 
becomes non-existent to the wayside man after 
a time. Similarly, the red house had lost the 
power to cast even a shadow on the mind of 
KarunSL and others by its persistent and 
sentinel-like presence. 

To-day, when they heard that some 
people had come to the red house, they 
suddenly became astonishingly conscious of 
its existence. The man who was the owner 
of such a big house and so many things 
must be a remarkable person; so Aruna be- 
came keenly interested in him and every- 
thing concerning him The water in the 
pot was boiling and bubbling furiously, but 
that did not worry her. She put the rice 
basin on the floor and lan breathlessly up 
to the roof. She did not want to deprive 
Didi of the novelty. But who could waste 
time to look for her ^ So she called as she 
ran, “Dtdi, Didt, come and see, there is a 
great man come to the red house 

But Didi was on the roof, busy spreading 
the bedding in the sun Aruna’s call brought 
everybody in the house to the roof They 
tried to get as good a view of the new inmates 
of the red house as was possible by leaning 
over the parapet. There was the burning sun 
overhead ; the girls tried to protect their 
bare heads by covering them with a fair 
length of their sans in folds, and the child- 
ren took shelter in the shadow of the grown- 
ups. They were more busy in performing 
this feat than in satisfying their curiosity. 

Whoever he was, the owner of the red 
house was doubtlessly rich. There was a 
dark green motor car on the red gravel path 
leading up to the house. The car rieis were 
making a terrific row on the coveied landing 
with the numerous large tables, almirahs, 
upholstered furniture, fret-work screens of 
ebony and sandal wood, curtains and chests. 
All of them were most enthusiastic in giving 
ideas- as to how to get the things in and 
upstairs, but beyond occasional spurts of 
getting-ready-for-action, there was hardly 
any progress. A couple of oiderlies were 
rushing about in green broad cloth liveries 
with metal badges showing ownership, 
using novel and fancy language to abuse the 
silly labourers. An Oriya servant was dust- 
ing the Venetian blinds. 

Aruna was leaning over the Wall in great 
curiosity. She was attempting to see some- 


thing through one of the windows. “What 
are you looking at asked Karuna. 

Aruna pointed out one room and said, 
“Can^t you see that big mirror in the mother- 
of-pearl frame ? See how it glimmers in the 
sun f The lady of the house must be very 
beautiful. No one with a monkey-face 
would look into such a mirror.'’ 

Saila]^ Sundari, who occupied the second 
floor, shielding her son’s head from the sun 
with her hands, commented, “I don’t see any 
signs of a lady of the house. There are only 
books and book-cases, chained-up dogs and 
elephantine tables. There are neither double 
beds nor kitchen utensils, — nor even a 
perambulator.” 

Aruna said, “Oh, rich men’s wives do not 
carry about kitchen things. And may be, 
she hasn't got a baby yet.” 

Sailaja said, “You seem to have under- 
stood a lot of things within your brief years. 
We aie not rich men’s wives, dear, we believe 
a woman can’t do without kitchen utensils.” 

A man dragged a Kashmere carpet into 
the room on the western wing. 

Aruna exclaimed, “Oh, what wonderful 
work f One must have feet like lotus buds 
to suit such a carpet.” 

Sailaja remarked, “KurunS dear, your 
sister has lotuslike feet. Why not send her 
over there to set the carpet into blossoms ^ 
You yourself are no worse, so better go 
yourself. I say, look, that’s perhaps the 
owner of the house who came in,” 

A tall gentleman in European dress came 
and stood inside the room. He was fairly 
dark with a thin growth of hair on his head, 
of which one or two were shining out here 
and there like silver wires. He was not 
exactly what one would call good-looking, 
but he had something about him which 
attracted attention. It was clear that he 
was looking after the arrangement of proper 
furniture on the caipet. 

Aruna said on seeing the new-comer, 
“Goodness, he is old and has a bald head, 
with a dark complexion to boot. As if my 
beautiful Duh will have such a bridegroom ! 
Moreover, he must be the father of a crowd 
of children.” 

Karuna said, “You needn’t worry about 
him 3 ust now. Come along and mind your 
own business for the present.” 

Aruna lemarked as she saw their own 
room, “Look at our carpet ! The variety of 
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cemenfc patches on the floor is no doubt 
wonderful ! Let us invite those people from 
the red^ house and make their life worth 
by showing them our decorative art.” 

Chapter II, 

When Karuna’s maternal grand-father 
Tarinik5nta, in the fullness of hia youth, gave, 
through his conduct, sufficient proof of being 
a thoroughgoing ‘‘unbeliever*’ to his fellow- 
countrymen, he not only got the name of 
heretic but also had to meet certain side- 
issues by running away from home. Before 
he did so, he used to get such a hail of bucks, 
stones, bones and the like thiown every 
night into hi8 court-yard, that, had he saved 
the whole lot, he might have put up a rival 
construction to the Himalayas. Taiini was 
no doubt excluded from all ceremonial 
dinners, etc,, which his friends and relations 
organised, and it was not without much 
effort that his uncles and brothers managed 
to get in. TaimikSnta’s wife, as a result of 
the constant nagging she had to face among 
friends, did not die of having to listen to 
others abusing her husband, as Sati did , * 
rather, she drove the very life out of Tanni 
by bed-room thunderstorms. But when 
Tarini refused to bow down to the eaxthen 
image of DurgS during the DimgdpiijCi cere- 
mony, his elder brother forgot Ttrini’s age and 
gave him a good thrashing without hesitating 
in the least. TSnni’s pigheadedness was the 
talk of the astonished neighbours. Sur- 
prisingly pig-headed person, he would not 
give up his point inspite of such torture ’ 
At last his sorest trial came on the day of his 
father^s Sradhi ceremony. The assembled 
Brahmins unanimously declared that they 
would not touch even a drop of water, let 
alone food, If TSrini remained in the house 
If the Brahmins touched no food, his father 
would irrevocably lose his seat m heaven. 
The oldest member of the family was in a 
perfect fix. lie was to choose between 
religion and affection. But how could he see 
his father go to hell for the sake of his 
brother ? So Tirini was called. His Dadd J 

* Sati, the wife of Siva, died because of 
having to listen to her father abusing her 
husband. 

+ Funeral ceremony to enable a dead man’s 
soul to get into heaven. 

I EMer brother. 


asked him, “Tarini, do you want father to go 
to hell for eternity 

Taiini answered, “If my father has any 
place anywhere after death, it is sure to be 
heaven ” 

Dadd said, “T don’t want to discuss phi- 
losophy with you You may not believe in 
any duty to father, but see what a thunder- 
bolt is over my head. If you don’t save me, 
it will be hard for me to get out this time.” 

Tarim asked, “What am I to do ?” 

His Dadd lowered the head and suggested . 
“You have heard everything, haven’t you ? 
What else can you do than go out on a tour 
for a few days ?” 

Dadd did not exactly ask him to leave 
home for good, but Tarim never thought he 
could come back to a home where the father’s 
S^adh IS spoiled by the son’s presence. 

Pained by the insult and toimented by 
his wounded pride, he could not even find a 
place to repose his battered soul. His wife^ 
Manomohmi did not consider her religion 
to be of less importance than her wifely duty. 
So she remained at home instead of accom- 
panying her husband in his exile. 

Tanni sallied forth with not even a change 
of clothing with him. His departure was, 
like that of the sage Agastya,* for ever. 
Manomohmi had felt a desire to see her hus- 
band on her death-bed, but could not find 
courage enough to express it to her husband’s 
elder brothers. On her last day she told the 
wife of the eldest brother, “Send my Kusum 
to her father." 

Kusum’s uncle said, “We must fulfil her 
last wish. Otherwise she won’t have peace 
in the other world.” 

The aunt remarked, “She was a real sati. t 
She would never burden us with a girl.” 

In order to fulfil the satins last desire, 
Kusum’s uncle at once got rid of her by send- 
ing her over to her father. He even paid the 
railway fare 1 

^ The Vmdhya hills were growing higher 
and higher till the Sun found it difficult to 
drive his chariot unimpeded He approached 
the sage Agastya to find a solution to his difficulty. 
Ao*astya went to Vmdhya and it prostrated itself 
at his feet Agastya said, “Remain like this till I 
come back”, and he went away He never re- 
turned So Vmdhya instead of being a high 
mountain became a protrasted hilly chain, 

A virtuous and chaste wife 
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The ‘heretic’ Tarinikanba gave his daughter 
in marriage to another believer in the same 
heresy ^ but the daughter came back widowed 
with three children, to her father’s house. She 
was not, however, allowed time to build up a 
n“ew scheme of things around hei stricken soul. 
Death called her away to her husband before 
that. As a result Tarinikanta had to cover 
up his grief with the duty before him. He 
had three grandchildren to bring up 

Tarinikanta had not got even a small frac- 
tion of his patrimony. Not that it was some- 
thing immense but it would have been some- 
thing. He could not carry on with his pen- 
sion of rupees thirty a month So he had to 
go out m search of work with his emaciated 
old body. For the last three years Karuna 
had been earning, taking the place of a son 
in this respect, and old Tarinikanta had 
found leisure at last. 

Aruna was a student in the second class 
of the gill’s school where Karuna had the 
charge of teaching some two score children 
their ABC. 

On Monday morning, the two sisters had 
finished housework by going about at the 
speed of fireworks and had ]ust gone away in 
the packed school ’bus to do homage to the 
goddess of learning, after swallowing a hot 
breakfast with the help of cold water. Ronu, 
after effecting a distribution of food-stuff 
among himself, the plate, the floor and some 
neighbouring crows, went to a school in that 
locality. Only old Tarinikanta remained at 
home. 

This family had only two rooms on 
the second floor at its disposal The other 
rooms were occupied by certain other people 
who were slightly better off Karuna, her 
brother and sister lived in one room and the 
other was occupied by TSrinikanta and a 
large collection of much-used books on philo- 
sophy. He had neither friend nor companion. 
Every evening he used to go out to enquire 
after his acquaintances. He had no fi lends 
in the strict sense of the term. He used to 
call on people to enquire aftei their health 
and so on. He even invited others to his 
place, but when they came, he would take 
refuge behind the pages of bulky books of 
knowledge. He conld not stand neglect to 
the invited, but he had hot the heart to go in- 
to the technical details of a hearty welcome. 
Karuna used to do what she could and AumI 
would gladly take up the duty of plei^sing 


the guests, for she had the capacity to please 
with conversation much more than that of 
pleasing with service 

That evening, on theii return from school, 
Aruna said, we have not yet told 

grandfathei about the red house. There aie 
hardly any people in Calcutta whom he does 
not know Maybe we might learn whose 
house it IS if we asked him.” 

As soon as Karuna had entered their 
room after pushing aside the curtain made 
out of stray bits of different-coloured cloth, 
she asked Arun§, “Who is in the other room ^ 
Whoever has made his appearance m Dadd- 
ma^didifs room ?” 

There were some dirty clothing on the 
bed. Arnna was scared lest the caller saw 
these and she shoved the lot under the bed. 
She dusted the table with the coiner of her 
sari and put the books in order Karun^ 
scanned the room to discover any further 
signs of disoiderliness Aruna used to go to 
school with her hair down, as it was not 
comfoi table to tie up the wet hair after her 
bath. But how conld she present herself to a 
caller in a slovenly She tore off nearly 

half her hair in trying to comb it hurriedly 
and was about to rush into the other room 
after splashing some water on her face as an 
apology for a wash, when she backed out 
saying, “Oh dear, this is a strange male 
voice. A stranger would not come into our 
room We shall not go unless Ddddmmhdij 
calls ” 

Karuna had to busy herself m housework 
immediately on her return from school. She 
had barely time to change into homely 
things. Her youth had no claim to lestor 
recreation. hTom morning till night, she 
was, as it were, pursued by a pack of relent- 
less duties Even before it was daylight 
she worried about the cooking ; as soon as the 
cooking was finished, off she had to bolt for 
the school ’bus ; the leisure hours at school, 
she spent in the company of her pupil’s 
papers and exercise hooks ; on her return, 
the round of house-keeping ; and so she 
passed her time in a constant hustle. Aiuna. 
was yet too young When she did not care 
to work she could not bring herself to oon- 
centiate upon anything. She was not old en- 
ough to spend one moment in worrying about 
the next. Karuna was ever conscious that, 
whether she liked them or not, her duties 
were awaiting her. A transient moment 
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of blissful inaction would pub eveiytlnng 
out of order j and tins knowledge kept 
Karuna true to ber non chain of duties She 
did not want to break away from it and fall 
into the insecuuty of the lighter bonds of 
momentary freedom. 

Aruna was engrossed in her curiosity 
regarding the stranger. She had forgotten 
all about preparing the evening refreshments 
m her extreme carefulness m obtaining 
highly necessary information about the new- 
comer, such as, his appearance, the tone he 
employed in talking, etc. Raruna had not 
left the refreshments to be prepared by 
ArunS, although that would have brought 
her to her senses. She was afraid 
lest Ronu came in the meantime and made 
his unsatisfied hunger known to the world 
outside by howling, and there was also the 
chance of Dmldmanhfuj suddenly asking for 
refreshments for the visitoi. So Karuna did 
Aruna’s bit herself. On other days, while 
Arun§. kneaded the dough, she would finish 
her toilette, but to-day she got no time 

Inspite of much worrying^ Aruna could 
not work out the identity of the new-comer. 
He must be an unknown person, for she had 
never heard anybody talk m such a decisive 
tone. And he was talking about old things 
The present had nothing to do with his 
topics, ArunS wondered if they also had an 
unknown relative with millions, like one has 
in the English novels. Her mind was ]ust 
for a moment Hooded with an md^^^finite 
joy. If only it were true ! If she suddenly 
heard that they would have to leave their 
pigeon-holes and go away to a wonderful 
palace in some far-off land ; these crude 
clothing, cheap furniture and plain meals 
would no longer suit them with an affluent 
uncle or something ; they would have to 
break up their poor show at once ^ Aruna 
could not altogellior rise above an evidently 
earthly affection for the paltiy pleasures of 
their needy household, but she experien- 
ced an intense jojj’-wave which swept through 
her nervous system with the speed of an 
electric shock. If it had been one of longer 
duration, she could have easily broken her 
bonds and declared for the unknown 
Crcnsus. 

TirinikSnta had been listening to the 
footsteps in the adjoining room since a 
long time. That one of his temperament 
had kept up a conversation with a caller to 


this length was in itself a miracle. Kow he 
called out, ‘‘Aruna, please bring sOme re- 
freshments for Abinash ]'abu.” 

When she heard Dadamashay’s call, 
Aiuna remembered that refreshments were 
not yet ready ! The emptiness inside 
generally sufficed to make any outside re- 
minder unnecessary for Aruna in regard to 
arranging for refreshments after school. 
But something had gone wrong with her 
to-day. She felt a kind of shame, and 
rushed down-stairs. 

When she found Karuna doing what was 
her duty, Aruna hurriedly got out some 
ghae^ from the store-chest and said, “Didi 
dear, let us make something quickly ; Dsda- 
masliay is asking for some refreshments for 
Abinash Babu. You roll these, I shall do 
the frying ’’ 

Duh was sincerely astonished. She asked, 
“And who on earth is Abinash Babu 

Aruna answered while putting the pan 
on the fire, “How do I know ^ He is more 
or less completely packed in shawls. Don’t 
think we know him ” 

Of course it was out of the question to 
offer one packed m shawls, any refreshment 
that came to hand. So the two tired sisters 
set to manufacture something fitting for the 
occasion. T5rinikanta came down to find 
the reason for the delay and said, “Just you 
be quick with refreshments and come up.” 

When she entered Taiinikanta’s room 
with the plate, Karuna saw that the new- 
comer was no other than the hatted owner of 
the red house , only he was in national dress 
now. So this is Abinash JBabu ! The man 
had a good deal of strength in his glances, 
keen and hypnotic. That one could look 
one in the face so steadily like that on first 
introduction, was unknown to KarunS. But 
somehow she did not feel offended. The 
man had in him something inexpressible 
which prevented one from taking offence. 

Tarim said, “Oh, here is Karuna. Abinash, 
can you remember her ? When you went 
to England, she was about four.” When 
she was referred to like this, she did not 
greet him as she would any ordinary person, 
hut went up to touch his feet.t 

^Clarified butter 

t An elder person, senior in relation or 
through being intimate friends to elder relations, 
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His hard eyes softened a bit at this. He 
was surprised. He saw a tall and slender 
figure, like that of Um5* practising austerities, 
bending before him. The day’s fatigue 
had given her anaemic complexion the 
pale whiteness of a woman ascetic. She 
had no ornaments on her. Her diess was 
of coaise fabric and her loose hair played on 
her back, breast and forehead in unruly 
waves Abinash felt shy and drew in his 
feet, saying, “That’s all right, that’s all 
right.” Kanina, therefore, had to give up 
her prandm, and stood up m unaffected 
baahtulness. Abinash noticed that she 
had no ornaments on her arms, the absence 
of the scarlet vermillion mark where she 
parted her hair showed that she was not 
married, but her sari had a coloured border 
of fair width. t He knew it was improper 
for a married Hindu lady in Bengal 
to come before a stranger with the head 
uncovered, and she did not appear married 
from the manner of Tarim’s reference to her. 
He had never seen an unmarried girl dressed 
like this befoie. His wonder was on the 
increase. That her beauty owed nothing 
to a toilette, was palpable even at the 
first glance at her. He was searching 
the world in his mind for a reason to 
explain this. KarunS had slightly brownish 
hair and a fairly white complexion. 
Naturally she gave an impression of ascetic 

is greeted by touching the feet and taking the 
symbolic dust to the forehead. This is called 

jp? anU'ni, 

^The goddess Hma practised austerities in the 
Himalayas to win the god Siva as her husband. 

t In Bengal a married woman uses ornaments, 
a scarlet mark on the forehead, and colour in the 
sari A widow can use only a pure white sari 
without any coloured border She uses no orna- 
ments or any other decoration. 


purity. Abinash was wondering how such 
a being came into a Bengali home in the 
twentieth century. 

Arun3, following her Bidih example, 
touched Abinash’s feet, but the receiver 
of her i)randm had no doubt in his mind 
that it was not from the heart. He 
saw that m the shape that her lips took 
while she went through the disliked perform- 
ance. That her large eyes glanced at KarunSL 
m silent leproach was also noticed by 
Abinash. ArunSl’s dark con^plexion had 
taken on a tinge of crimson owing to the 
cold ; her well-combed black hair lay on her 
back m wavy bunches Her dress had 
nothing of superfluity about it ; hut there was 
a harmony among its various parts which, 
like the lines that make a perfect picture 
when drawn by an expert, does not 
come of itself Curiosity and restless energy 
were for ever dancing m her eyes. 

The sisters cleared out as soon as the 
introduction was over. Before she had 
planted both feet in their room, ArunS 
tugged at Karuni’s long hair and said, 
“Why in the name of fun did }ou 'praMm 
him It was simply for you that I had to do 
the same.” 

Karun3.— “But he is much older than we 
are.” 

Arnna made a face and remarked, 
“Oh ! older by ages ! Dad§mash3y was call- 
ing him by his first name. You can’t help 
showing your humility and respect to every 
little fry.” 

Karuna answered, “Yea, I forgot that you 
were equal m age to DSdSmashay. I am 
rather young, you see ; so all people do not 
appear so insignificant to me as to you.” 

{To he continuecL) 

Tramlated hy ASHOKE CHATTERJBE. 
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COMMENT ANB CEITICISM 

[ This section is intended for the collection of inaccui acies, eiiois of fact, clearly eiioneous 
views, misrepresentations, etc., in the original contnhutions, and editonals published in this 
Review or in other papers ciiticizmg it As vaiious opinions may i easonably he held on the 
same subject, this section IS not meant f 01 the airing of such diffeiences of opinion As, owing 
to the hindness of our numerous cmtrihutors, ice are always hard pressed for space, critics are 
requested to he good enough always to he brief and to see that whatever they write is strictly to 
the point. JSfo cmticism of reviews and notices of hoohs will he published Writers are requested 
not to exceed the limit of five hundred words. — Editor, ^^The Modem Review.^^ ] 


The Condition of Cattle in India. 

While dealing with the question of “The 
Elections and the Cow” in the current number of 
the Modern Review you have noted that the beef- 
eating people of the West take special care of the 
cow, while the Hindus who look upon the cow 
with feelings of reverence and upon cow-killing 
with great abhorrence kill her by inches, by 
starvation or semi-starvation 

Of course, the facts as stated in your note can 
nht be ignored But we, the unhappy Hindus, 
have an explanation to offer which, I hope, will, 
to a great extent, account for the causes of such 
an apparent incongruity 

The independent people of the West are far 
more wealthy than we are and theiefore, better 
fitted to feed their cattle as excellently well as 
they feed themselves While- we, living, as we 
do, on a monthly income of Rs 2 per head, do 
not know what it is to have two full meals a 
day It IS, therefore, no wonder that the cattle 
tended by such half-starved masters will be also 
ill-fed and ill-kept In this case it is not their 
will but their income that fails them The cow 
under the protection of the beef-eating Musalmans 
of India also fares no better There has been a 
general degeneration of the bovine class in India, 
and this is due, we believe, not so much to the 
wilful neglect of the people as to their sad 
economic condition 

Jnanananda Bhattaciierjee. 

Swami Narayan’s Caste 

We the undersigned have the honour to draw 
your attention to the October issue il923) at 
page 415 wherein the following appears m the 
first column of the said page 

“A century ago the great reformer Swami 
Naiayan of Gujarat, a cohhlei by caste, loliose 
followers belong to all castes who do not mi a dine, 
told Bishop Hebei that he did not conside) 
caste of much importance and that in the eye of 
Ood all castes were equal hut he did not luish to 
give ofience hy denouncing it ” 


Swami ISTarayan was a high caste Brahmin 
by biith, and an upholder of the caste system » 
We are m a position to refute the above 
statement which has appeared in your Journal* 
by means of our own literature of the sect 
We have to request you heieby to make sure 
from your contributor of the said article 
about the entire truth and correctness of 
the statement he has made If the statement 
made by him and quoted above is true and 
correct please let us know the authorities 
whereby the above quotation can be sub- 
stantiated without any obscurity or doubt. If 
the statement is one that is incorrect, wrong 
and false on the face of it or is based on the 
hearsay knowledge of the author or has 
appeared in print unguardedly and uiiwar- 
rantedly, please get the above quotation erased 
by means of an ematura 

Jayantilal D. Yajnie:. 

JaTTAEAM PlTRUSnOTTAM DaVE, 

The Ascent of Sap. 

While I was reading the article on the 
researches of Sir J 0 Bose in your September 
issue I came across two difficulties, which I want 
to have a little more cleared 

(1) When there is excessive transpira.tiOn, 
and all the cortical tissues are removed and only 
the wood portion or xylem portion remains, the 
conduction of water is seen taking place through 
the wood vessels The above is a class experi- 
ment and when there is excessive transpiration 
there is no sap spare for reservoirs 

(2) If the ascent of sap is due to the heating 
of heart or pulsation of living tissues pst like 
animal heart, what is there to guard against 
the sap coming to the root instead of going to 
the leaves ? In the case of the animal heart 
there are valves to piotect the inrush of blood'' 
and there must be some such arrangement to 
guard against such a danger in plants 

Raj Harayan Saxena. 
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Democracy and Islam. 

Writing on Islam and Thouglifc m The 
Indian Review Prof. S. Radhakrishnan says : 

Democracy is the keynote of Islam on its 
practical side This is wkat enabled it to succeed 
as a missionary rdigion It invites every human 
being to its ample fold, whatever be his colour 
or race. It recognises the capacity of all to 
become the servants of God 

The Moslems face without fear the logical 
implication of the doctrine of Taf fvam ahi and 
make no distinctions between man and man, at 
any rate in their mosques The same cannot be 
said of Hindu temples or Christian churches, in 
spite of all the lip homage paid to the principle 
of equality of all men in the eyes of God The 
simple creed of Islam, careful of its two prm 
ciples of Divine Fatherhood and human brother- 
hood has been potent enough to expel from 
many dark places of the earth, barbarous prac- 
tices and train millions of mankind to a 
better life It has helped the backward races to 
escape from the labyrinth of sensuous poly- 
theism and get rid of their devil woiship and 
fetishism, infanticide and human sacrihces, 
magic and witchcraft It will have a great 
future, if it cuts off with an unsparing hand the 
poisonous outgrowths and realises its two central 
principles in life. 

Hinduism has not sufficiently profited for 
her experience of Islam It is quite true that 
Eeform movements such as those of Chaitanya, 
Kabir, and Nanak were much influenced by 
the spirit of Islam. The monotheistic elements 
of Hinduism have become more emphasised 
after the spread of Islam in India. Yet Hindu- 
ism could easily have learnt more Ignorance 
of others’ faith is the mother of injustice and 
error, Some of the practices of the uncultured 
Moslems blinded the eyes of the Hindus to the 
ideals of Islam. While there is much for Islam 
to learn for a sympathetic understanding of 
Hinduism, there is also much for Hinduism 
to learn for Islam. For one thing, Hinduism 
must learn to be less compromising and ^more 
emphatic in its denunciation of imperfect 
conceptions of God and cruder modes of worship. 
Hinduism fondly believed that truth would 
slowly work its way and lower conceptions 
would be themselves repudiated. As surely as 


darkness flies before the rays of the sun, Hindu- 
ism thought, so surely will falsehood vanish 
before truth. This has remained a pious hope. 
Those who are aware of the highest conceptions 
of God are found engrossed in the most revolting 
practices of barbarism. Those who glibly talk 
of aliimsa are seen encouraging animal sacrifices. 
Hinduism need not give up its tolerance but 
it should see to it that its judgment of values 
IS kept up and progress is steadily achieved. 
We must also learn to democratise our insti- 
tutions and do away with the wrangling creeds, 
unintelligible dogmas and oppressive institutions 
under which the soul of man is literally crushed. 
Both Islam and Hinduism at their best teach 
that true religion is to serve God in truth and 
purity and obey His laws reverently in all the 
affairs of life 


The System of Education in 
Ancient India. 

Prof. Eadha Kumud Mukherjee contri- 
butes a highly interesting article to the 
October number of the Journal of Indian 
Eistory, He says that the greatness of 
Ancient Indian thought and literature was 
not an accident but was the result of a system 
of Education, which we must revive to get 
back our lost position in the world of intellect 
and ashievement. He mentions three differ- 
ent types of institutions during ‘that 
Augustan period of Indian Literature and 
Jjearning’ as follows : 

Firstly, there was the normal system under 
which the teacher, as a settled householder, 
admitted to his instruction pupils of tender age 
who, on the first dawn of consciousness, left the 
home of their natural parents where their body 
was cared for and nursed for that of spiritual 
parents where their mind and soul would be 
nourished This entry into the preceptor’s home 
was a sort of spiritual birth, and hence a rehrih^ 
whence the Brahmacharin becomes a dvija and 
an antevasin The admission of the pupil was 
formally made by the celebration of the specific 
ceremony of Upanayam or initiation, the details 
of which declare the essentially spiritual 
character of the process as distinguished from 
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the MeoJianioal character of its modern substitute 
under whicli a pupil is admitted into a school 
on payment of a fee securing the registration of 
his name on its rolls 

Secondly, there was another type of institu- 
tions which ministered to the never-to-be satisfied 
needs of the advanced students whose quest of 
truth and knowledge did not cease with the 
period of formal studentship and necessarily 
elementary education, but was continued into the 
householder’s state Such students improved 
their knowledge by mutual discussions or by the 
instructions of renowned specialists and literary 
celebrities in search of whom they wandered 
through the country. 

We thus see that, along with the settled 
homes of learning in which education was begun 
and imparted under a regular system of rules and 
discipline governing the entire life of the 
Brahmacharin as a whole-time inmate of his 
preceptor’s house, there was this system of 
academic meetings for purposes of philosophical 
discussions among advanced scholars wandering 
through the country m quest of knowledge and 
the teacher who was able to impart it It was 
m these learned debates of fluctuating bodies of 
peripatetic scholars that the truth about the 
Atman, the ultimate reality and foundation of 
things, was thoroughly threshed out and the 
study and wisdom of the elementary schools were 
tested and matured through the ordeal of 
criticism and friction of minds 

The third type of institutions developed for 
the spread of learning in these ancient times 
Besides the small circles of philosophical disput- 
ants, and parisads or academies, of different 
localities, there was occasionally summoned by a 
great king a national gathering or congress in 
which the representative thinkers of the country 
of various schools were invited to meet and ex- 
change their views. 

The Assam Labour Enquiry. 

We find the following m The Social 
Service Quarterly, The writer is Prof R. M. 
Joshi, 

From September 1920 to October 1921 a 
series of strikes, disturbances and riots “of 
varying degrees of seriousness” occurred on a 
number of tea-plantations m Assam In May 
1921, there occurred a general exodus of workers 
in the Ohargola Talley m Sylliet district So 
in November 1921 the Government of Assam 
appointed a Committee to enquire into the labour 
conditions on the tea-estates in that province. 
The Committee consisted of ten members, six 
Europeans and four Indians One of the Indian 
members resigned before the Committee began 


its work. Of the r emammg nine members, two 
Europeans and two Indians were tea-planters. 
One was a medical missionary. One represented 
the Indian Tea Association The other three 
were administrative officers. One of the European 
planter members was the nominated Labour 
Member of the Assam Legislative Council The 
constitution of the Committee makes it clear 
that it was not overweighted with representatives 
of the workers into whose conditions it was to 
enquire Of course there was no question of 
direct representation of the ignorant, unorganised 
workers 

The Committee was appointed on the 26th 
hTovember, 1921 It assembled on the 9tli 
December, but before that the questionnaire had 
already been drawn up by the Secretary who 
was also a member and sent to the managers 
of all tea estates — 876 in number. This was 
done “to save time”, say the Assam Government 
in their Resolution on the Committee’s Report. 
This desperate hurry to save time and the form 
which it took was rather out of place especially 
when in the same Resolution the Government 
say that the Committee’s Report “is certain to 
remain for many years to come an authorita- 
tive pronouncement on the difficult questions 
with which it deals” 

On the subject of the strikes and disturbances 
in the tea-gardens, “the majority of the 
Committee accept the conclusion that the disturb- 
ances were primarily due to the failure of 
wages to respond to the great increase in the 
cost of living” The managers “were convinced 
that the disturbances were due to incitement 
from outside agitators,” But the Committee 
held that “undoubtedly the existence of economic 
grievances rendered coolies more ready to listen 
to the exhortations and incitements of non-co- 
operators and other agitators ” 

Reading the evidence in this connection, a 
student of economics cannot but be amused 
to find how both planters and even some high 
officials in Assam continue to be firm believers, 
m this twentieth century, m that exploded 
Wages Fund Doctrine — exploded full fifty 
years ago Says the Deputy Commissioner of 
the district in the course of his report “One 
result of getting so many new coolies is that 
with a more or less fixed budget allotment for 
coolies’ wage the individual coolie cannot earn 
so much The money has to be distributed 
among more people ” The absurd supposition 
evidently is that more coolies pluck the same 
quantity of tea as fewer coolies, so that the ftCfid 
out of which wages are to lie paid remains 
the same 

The Committee has found that there is a 
practical consensus of opinion amongst the 
managers that any appieoiable rise m the wages 
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would only lead tlie labourers to do less work 
for the same pay The Committee demurs saying 
that if that were the mentality of the labourers 
m general, the gardens would never have pro- 
gressed as well as they had done The mentality 
of the managers, however, is noteworthy and is 
in conformity with the belief in the wages fund 
doctrine. 

By far the most important finding of the 
, Committee — or rather of the majority — is with 
respect to the "Workmen’s Breach of Contract 
Act of 1859 as amended in 1920 After a close 
examination of working of that Act, the majority 
have been so convinced of the abuses under it, 
of which even some of the big companies have 
been guilty and in which even a part of the 
magistracy seem to be involved, that they rightly 
feel that there is nothing for it but to repeal the 
Act and establish a free labour system in the 
province. 

Finally, the Committee makes certain recom- 
mendations with regard to the desirability of 
more frequent inspection of tea-gardens and of 
the necessity of insisting on fuller and more 
detailed reports from such inspectors. It con- 
cludes with a mild warning to the tea industry 
that though the labourer in the tea-garden is 
Ignorant and has no trade union to back his case, 
he IS awakening, that he is not likely to lag 
behind in his desire for a higher standard of 
living, and that this factor will have to be 
reckoned with in future. 

That IS really the moral of the whole story. 
Until the labourer is made literate and helped to 
organise his class, it may be by some of those 
pernicious outsiders, he will find it hard in 
practice to fight those wages fund doctrines and 
subsistence theories so natural to the employing 
class. 


Buddhist Worship Interfered with. 

The Haha-hvdhi and the United Buddhid 
World publishes the following complaint 
from Buddhists at Buddha Gaya •— 

‘‘We the undersigned and other Buddhist 
pilgrims numbering about SO were present at 
Buddha Gaya when H. B the Governor of 
Bihar and Orissa visited the holy spot. In 
order to please the Governor and to impress 
upon him that the Mahant was taking good care 
of the place, he had the whole locality cleared 
and beautifully decorated. To some of us who 
had seen, on previous occasions, the neglected 
condition of the holy temple, it came as a great 
surprise 

From early morning of the 4th instant, the 
temple was surrounded by a large number of 


Sannyasis in conjunction with the Police When 
we went to worship that morning the holy 
Bodhi Tree, to our utter astonishment we 
were refused entrance by the Police constables 
and the Sannyasis Their rude behaviour at 
our own shrine greatly humiliated us They 
said it was the order of the Mahant and their 
superiors not to allow anyone to worship there 
as the Governor was visiting the place We saw 
a large number of Sannyasis loitering about but 
they were not asked to go away. Surely we 
should not have been prevented from wor- 
shipping at our own shrine simply because the 
Governor went to see the temple We are sure 
he would have been very pleased to see Buddhists 
worshipping there, hut the Mahant could not 
entertain the idea of allowing them to remain 
under the holy Bodhi tree This was evident 
from the fact that the Buddhists were alone 
marked out for this sort of treatment. Neither 
the Mahant nor the Police had any right 
whatever to interfere with our religious duties 
This uncalled for interference on their part was 
not an insult to us alone but also to the whole 
Buddhist world We hope thus will be an eye- 
opener to the Hindus who still do not see the 
justice of the demand made by the Buddhists 
to have the control of the temple transferred to 
the followers of the Great Teacher who attained 
enlightenment at this holy place 

We earnestly request that all lovers of reli- 
gious toleration should take up the cause of 
the Buddhists and have the temple rescued 
from the Mahant and placed under Buddhist 
trustees.” 

It IS a strange abnoimifcy that Buddha 
Gaya should be in the hands of a Saiva 
mahant, and it is strange, too, that a govern- 
ment professing religious neutrality should 
have placed and kept him in possession of 
it,— they could not have done so if it had 
been a holy place of the ‘‘dynamic” 
Moslems. But it is an outrage that Buddhists 
alone should on any occasion have been 
driven away from the place. 


Self-government in Schools. 

Prof. M M, Gidvani says in To-moirow : — 
“Educationists in the West have begun to 
realize that in the reconstruction of the world 
following the terrible war, the School and the 
School-master must play an important part, if 
world-peace is to he something more than an 
idle dream They have awakened to the fact 
that if self-determination for nations is to be a 
reality, the foundation of it must be laid in 
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individual liberty I! co-operation is to take tbe 
place of competition, social service to supplant 
the desire for self-aggrandisement, the foundation 
of it must be laid m the school In short the 
schools of to-morrow must be nurseries of 
Liberty Tzardom must vanish from the school 
before it vanishes from the world ” 

In the course of Ins aiticle he has 
attempted 

“To describe some of the schools which I 
had the pleasure to see for myself, to discuss 
the various forms in which self-government has 
been introduced, and to quote opinions of those 
who have tried the experiments for a sufficiently 
long time to be able to express opinion and give 
advice ” 

Towaids the close of the aiticle the 
author asks, — evidently not knowing that 
self-government has been in existence m 
Santiniketan school for a score of years or so, 

“Finally, the question arises for us “how 
shall we introduce it in our own country 
My answer to this is that there is no cut and 
dried scheme which can be circulated to all 
for adoption What is essential is a change of 
spirit. Our attitude to the children under our 
care and to our work must undergo a complete 
change in the light of Kew Thought The 
former matters little What is needed is a 
change of the angle of vision, a re-orientation 
of our outlook. Whether we give greater freedom 
to our childhood as regards curriculum or 
discipline, whether we introduce it in class or 
the school, we must do it gradually, and with 
tact and judgment If, however, I was per- 
mitted a reference to my experience as a school- 
master years ago, I should say that I knew 
nothing about self-government and all its forms 
I only believed in the innate goodness of 
human nature I trusted child-nature absolutely 
The children, age 15, Standard VI, formed a 
republic — no monitor, no prefect They all rose 
up to it and maintained the honour of the class 
in my absence Similarly the energies weie 
directed into healthy channels, e 7 visits, hos- 
pital nursing, literature, boy’s clubs, etc ” 

Silent Work 

T, L Vaswani writes in The Kampala — 

Shouts and shows, I have often thought, 
dissipate strength. Silent servants of the Fation 
are needed m every Province In my picture of 
Ideal Swaraj, Government is by Rishis, by 
Sages, by men who love Silence The silence 
I plead for is not inaction. True silence is 
content nded Work The hour is too holy to be 


dissipated m talk, m controversies, — in noise. 
Silent work, — is my constant cry to myself and 
the Nation’s youth Two European visitors to 
this country with the best of sympathies with 
India, said to me recently — ‘Indians are too 
talkative.’ The yoga of action grows out of the 
depths of Silence 

Warren Hastings^ Ethics of 
Statecraft 

The Young Men of India gives a, summary 
of the history of Opium in India (lie writer 
Ml F. E. James says 

Poppy cultivation and the use of opium were 
not introduced by the British Administration 
The Mogul Emperors established, according to 
Sir J B Lyall, a sort of state monopoly, and 
enjoyed a large revenue from its sales. With 
the decay of the Mogul Empire, the trade fell 
into the hands of private Indians, and in the 
early days of the East India Company, especially 
after the conquest of Bengal by Clive in 1758, 
British merchants also entered into the trade, 
ultimately “despoiling the despoilers ” Warren 
Hastings, however, was too good an administra- 
tor to permit revenue to be lost, so in 1773, he 
took over the opium trade working it by a con- 
tract system He condemned the use of opium, 
but failed to see the moral implications of his 
official action “Opium is not a necessary of 
life,” he said, “but a pernicious article of luxury 
which ought not to be permitted except for purposes 
of foteign LummeuG only, and which the wisdom 
of the government should carefully restrain from 
internal consumption ” What a comment on 
the international ethics of his day ' 


Manufacture of Perfumes and 
Essences 

We find the following in Industrial 
India — ' 

India IS a great agricultural country, and is 
rich in all kinds of raw material for the manufac- 
ture of perfumes and other essential oils — a good 
variety of flowers, grasses and leaves At present 
many of these have not been systematically/ 
experimented upon What is wanted at present, 
IS a selection of the commercially paying perfumes 
and intense cultivation of the raw material. 

The perfumery industry in India till now has 
suffered from great disadvantages, the chief of 
them being defective collection of raw material, 
primitive methods of extraction, and unrefimng 
of the crude oil What systematic attempts colild 
do to improve the quality and create a 'wide- 
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spread.market is seen clearly m the case of sand- 
alwood oil, the distillation of which the Mysore 
dovemment has carried on to a successful issue 
in Mysore aud Bangalore 

The only essential oils that are being system- 
atically manufactured just at present are (1) 
the lemon grass oil, on the west coast , (2) euca- 
lyptus oil, on the Nilgeris , (3) sandalwood oil, in 
Mysore , (4) some experiments in W P on roses 
Some of the other sources to be exploited 
are heliotrope, geranium, winter green, sweet 
peas, patchouli, cardamom, clove, ginger grass, 
and cinnamon. Some of these latter oils, like 
patchouli, and clove, are being manufactured by 
the Essenfleur Products Co Ltd , and a good 
Continental market is on record 

The heliotrope, geranium, and winter green 
are all natives of the Mgeris The best way of 
s’olvmg the problem, is the opening of a small 
forest products laboratory, with a condenser 
and a rectifying column, in a place like the 
Mgeris, where abundant raw material is 
available. Results of considerable commercial 
interest could be obtained, and thence intense 
cultivation of the more important of the raw 
material could be taken up 


Hindu-lffoslem Unity in Natal. 

The Diwali number of the Rindi conlams 
a short article from the pen of Mr. Shiek 
Amody Chairman, Anjuman-Isha-i-tuhl- 
Idfem. It says : 

li Natal I do not think there is any cause 
for any section of the community to complain 
at the lack of the essentials which go to make 
them united. The Hindus are admitted to the 
Mohamedan tables and the Mohamedans are 
likewise invited to the Hindu tables Even 
among the Hindus the caste has not that grip 
over its members, as it is m India It therefore 
follows that what we require is a little toler 
ranee on both sides and to get about this state 
of affairs it is necessary that the Hindus should 
keep the fanatics among them under control, 
and the* Mohamedans should also keep their 
faw^ee a distance Persons in both the 
sedlione of the community who have no experi- 
eaee- rfthe world and cannot see as a matter of 
fact beyond their noses, want guidance and it 
IS up to the elders or experienced ones to come 
to their rescue. 

Tbe Ways of the East. 

F . G. Pearce, writing m the Yrnng Citizen 
says ^ 


The East has always placed much emphasis 
on the importance of the conduct of individuals 
m determining the course of events for a nation , 
the West IS swayed to a greater extent by 
material conditions, events and the details of 
outward happenings The truth of this can be 
seen by a glance at the life-histories of a few 
of the great men of East and West Let us 
take, at random, two from the past and two 
from the present Think of the two conquerors, 
Ashoka the Great, and Napoleon the Great, 
Ashoka’s achievements were the outcome of 
religious conviction His whole career was 
based on the idea of what he felt to be 
his duty to humanity Napoleon, great as 
he was, was yet an opportunist, one who 
took advantage of events rather than one who 
guided them by tbe force of his character 
It IS true that there are exceptions In the 
Bast, opportunists have arisen. Yet the greatest 
Heroes of the East are not such men. They 
are rather the men who shaped events by the 
force of an idea that possessed them, an idea not 
of self-aggrandisement ( for that arouses but 
little real support anywhere, least of all m the 
East ), but an idea of Service, of Duty. 

Contrast, in modern times, men like Lloyd 
George with men like Rabindranath Tagore. 
Doubtless, Mr Lloyd George is an able man, 
an exceptionally clever man, a man of imagination 
as nearly all outstanding men are Yet he is 
not trusted by his own colleagues, for no one 
knows what he will do next He is a man 
who shapes his policy according to circum- 
stances, rather than one who endeavours to bend 
circumstances in accordance with principles, by 
force of will But Rabindranath Tagore has 
risen to his position of influence by sheer force 
of character, by the power of ideals, by reason 
of his own personal example as an embodiment 
of those ideals 

This, verily, is the way of the East. It is 
the way of personal example rather than that 
of opportunism, the way of Dharma rather than 
that of Diplomacy. 

Its principles are best summed up in this 
very word Dharma. In India, this word means 
Function It is often translated Duty. It 
comes to mean practically the laws of life, 
according to which an individual, or a body of 
individuals, can find their greatest happiness 
and efficiency. It is with this great principle 
in view that we of the East must face our 
problems Hitherto the principle of the West, 
competition, material aggrandisement, has 
miserably failed to bring happiness to mankind. 
The message of the East, a message full of hope, 

IS that we should try for a solution along other 
lines, with the idea of Dharma as our guiding 

■n'Pinmrkla 
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If a man does not realise liis Dharrna, does 
not try to find for himself the opportunities for 
working out m life those possibilities which he 
feels he has within him, he is impoverishing 
humanity, he is depriving the whole race of the 
benefits which it might have realised in and 
through him. In everyday life, the most com- 
mon way in which this deprivation takes place 
is when youngmen are pushed into professions 
and occupations for which they have really no 
bent. Por a parent or responsible authority to 
push a boy into an occupation for which he has 
no liking IS a civic crime, an act of dis-service 
to the community It is often done owing to 
ignorance , I fear, it is equally often done 
through mere selfish disregard of the boy’s 
feelings The elders want their boy to become 
a lawyer, a doctor, a civil servant, merely in 
order to add lustre ( as they imagine ) to the 
family reputation, or, more often still, there is 
a still baser motive, mz , they want the young- 
man to be worth something in the marriage- 
market, and to secure a large dowry They 
care nothing for his feelings, his self-respect, 
his ideals, or for the service that he might do 
in the world, if his heart were in his work 

If this country is to have any future before it, 
this sort of thing must go, must go entirely. If 
the youngman, of his own accord, chooses to try 
to rehabilitate the family fortunes by such means 
and regards it as his Dharma to do so, that is 
another matter Even that is a kind of idealism, 
though of a very narrow quality. But the 
choice must be Im The elders must take a 
back seat They have had their day It is not 
for them to dictate what the rising generation 
should do Let them give advice, if they wull , 
the young can benefit by that But their res- 
ponsibility ends there They ought not to 
coerce. 


Engli&li Home-poetry. 

Prof. P, Seshadri says the following on 
English home-poetry in The Central Ezndti 
College Magazine • 

It is difficult to discover at least the element 
of love-poetry in the earlist poetical works of the 
language like Beowulf the wanderer and the fight 
at Finnshurg. Love of adventure and sea-faring 
life is there, so also courage on the field of battle 
and a deep intensity of religious feeling, but the 
refinements of sentiment and love come m only 
at a later period, when the experience of the 
nation has mellowed and become richer as 
the result of contact with the civilhzed people of 
the continent who came as conquerors, hut stayed 
on to share their home with them. 


Whatever Anglo-Saxon enthusiasts might say, 
the first beautiful utterances of love are in the 
poetry of Chaucer, who has cast transcripts of 
life with a prodigal hand all over the pages of 
poetry and who has pictures of knights and ladies 
set in a fascinating world of love and chivalry. 


The Progressive Religion. 

The Vedanta Kesar% publishes a lecture 
by Swami Abhedananda. At one place ve 
find . — ■ 

At first, I met with strong opposition from 
missionaries when I tried to correct the errone- 
ous ideas regarding Hindu religion which they 
had spread among the people I had to fight 
single-handed against the attacks of those mis- 
sionaries Let me give you an illustration — 

Dr Barrows in a public lecture said that 
the Hindus had neither morality, nor religion 
nor philosophy of any kind whatever they have 
to-day, they have learned from the Christian 
missionaries He was indignant when I contra- 
dicted such sweeping statements of untruth. 
Another illustration is that m Sunday school- 
books there were pictures of Hindu mothers 
throwing their babies into the open mouths of 
crocodiles m the Ganges , I said that I travelled 
along the shores of that mighty river from its 
source to the mouth but never saw any such 
scene The people would not believe me until 
I said, if this were true then my mother would 
have thrown me into the mouth of a crocodile 
also. How would I have come to America ? 

He continues . 

We can trace to Zoroastrian Scriptures the 
fundamental principles of Judaism, Christianity 
and Mahometanism. These three with Zoroa- 
stianism have not made much progress in their 
conceptions of God and of the creation of the 
world as well as of the soul of man and ©f ite 
destiny They started with the monotheistic idea 
of an extracosmic personal God who created this 
world out of nothing and the ideal of the salva- 
tion of the pious souls which is the enjoyment of 
felicity in their respective heavens, through the 
mercy of the Almighty These monotheistic 
religions have fought against scientific researches 
and persecuted those who did not accept their 
beliefs as the revealed word of God. The readers 
of the religious history of the world know how 
under the name of religion this world was delug- 
ed again and again by the blood of the innoeeiit, 
who were peresecuted with fire, swords and 
guns The fiie of Inquisition was kindled by 
the orthodox Christians and imllioiis were 
massacred and burnt alive at the stake for the 
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sake of their faith History tells us how Giar- 
dana Bruno “was burnt alive in 1600 A D. in 
the streets of Rome because he did not believe 
m the story of creation and other doctrines and 
dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church These 
religions stopped the progress of science, freedom 
of thought and speech, and suppressed all 
intellectual culture and humanitarian principles 
Think of the time when Gralileo was imprisoned 
and tortured in a dungeon because he said that 
the earth was moving round the sun But now 
the Copernican theory is the accepted fact of 
modern astronomy 

To-day in Europe and America few 'believe 
in the doctrines and dogmas of Christianity and 
in its scheme of salvation by the blood of Jesus 
Tou will be surprised to hear that what the 
Christian missionaries are preaching here, the 
ma 3 ority of the Christians in Europe and 
America is trying to forget Very few of the 
modern scientists believe in the story of crea- 
tion in SIX days out of nothing as given in 
Genesis, and none of them now believes in the 
creation of the sun after the earth was formed 
I did not find any sensible person in America 
who now believes in the horrible dogma of the 
eternal damnation of the unbaptized children 
This damnation of the innocent souls was settled 
in e- synod by the majority of votes of clergy- 
men. In India, however, the religion of the 
Hindus has always been progressive. Where 
the monotheistic religions have stopped there 
was the starting point of the monotheism of the 
Yedic religion The Ahuramazda can he traced 
Jback to be Aswm maghava or Indra of the Rig- 
Yeda and Ahriman to Ahi the dark cloud which 
was another name of Yritra The Rigvedic 
mythology gradually developed into Ahuramazda, 
the creator of Good and Ahriman or Satan the 
creator of evil of Zoroastrianism 

Well has it been said by Ernest Renan in 
the “Life of Jesus” that the Christian Baptism, 
rituals and ceremonies were transported from 
the hanks of the Ganges by the Buddhist mis- 
sionaries who preached the Gospel of Buddha in 
Syria and Palestine nearly two hundred years 
before the advent of Jesus 

Tou all know that the Yedas are divided 
into two classes — Karma-Kanda and Jnana- 
Kanda. Karma-Kanda is the ritualistic portion 
and the Jnana-Kanda is the Knowledge portion 
of the Yedas These are the Scriptures of the 
so-called Hinduism. 

This religion is nameless and without any 
founder' It is based upon eternal spiritual 
laws which govern our lives, as well as this 
universe Therefore it is called eternal religion 
(Sanatana Dharma). Its conception of God 
is' progressive. 


non-entity. There was neither sky, nor air, 
neither the sun, moon nor stars There was 
neither death nor therefore immortality In 
that absolute stillness when darkness was roll- 
ing over darkness there breathed the infinite 
Being but breathless From Him emanated 
energy above and forces of nature below which 
gradually fashioned the process of evolution. 
First appeared ether of space, then that which 
IS gaseous, then liquid and then solid, the 
minerals, vegetables and animals and lastly man.” 

This description is in harmony with the truths 
discovered by modern science 

The Yedas again say — “Know that to be the 
Infinite Spirit from whom all animate and 
inanimate beings have evolved, in whom they 
lived and unto whom they return m the end ” 
Thus the Infinite Spirit does not create something 
out of nothing but projects the universe out of 
His own body 

The Yedas say — “Thou, 0 Lord, art the man 
and the woman Thou art Hie boy and the girl. 
Thou art the old man tottering on the staff. 
Thou appearest in many forms ” Compare this 
grand idea with the childish myth ot Genesis 
which says that woman was created out of a 
man’s rib to serve him and to become like a toy 
for his pleasure Furthermore the Biblical 
story makes woman, the tool of Satan and the 
scape-goat for man’s evil propensities and 
condemns her as the cause of sin, evil, wicked- 
ness, disease and death which were brought by 
Satan through the first woman who was tempted 
by him The Christian churches which believe 
in such Biblical myths are against all progress. 
Christianity has never given suffrage and free- 
dom to woman Even now there is a line in 
English cathedrals which women are not allowed 
to cross Christianity does not allow women in 
the ministry Wherever there is progress 
among womanhood in Europe and America, 
there is the triumph of science and common- 
sense over orthodox dogmas of Christianity, 
The churches do not believe m the female Angels, 
In India, Hindu religion lias given nifimte 
scope for progress to both men and women The 
women have equal rights with men. For the 
Yedas say that the Lord divided Himself into 
two equal halves, the one part became masculine 
^ and the other feminine, moreover the women 
were Mantra Drastri in the Rig-Veda. Women 
lucie always respected, honored in India. Mann 
says “Where women are honored there the 
gods rejoice.” Again “One mother is greater 
than a thousand fathers ” The present degrada- 
tion of women among the Hindus is the result 
of foreign rules in India for nearly 1000 years. 
It IS not on account of their religion. 

People say tlmt God of the Europeans 
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be hlaoh Therefore the white* Christians paint 
Christ with golden hair and bine eyes. But 
I have seen in Italy dark baby Christs in the 
arms of Madonnas Such colour-distinction in 
God IS foolish and absurd 

The Progressive Religion teaches that when 
everything has come from God, how can any soul 
be born in sm and iniquity as the Christians 
believe On the contrary it tells us that 
Humanity is Divinity, that all souls are 
potentially Divine, that each one being a part 
of God is “Harayana”. There is no such thing 
as the “untouchables”. 


The State vs. Company Management 
of Railways. 

Rai Sahib Ohandrika Piasad Tiwari, 
reviewing Mr. S 0, Ghoshes “Lectures on 
Indian Railway Economics” m The Journal 
of the Indian Economic Society says 

I commend Part III of Mr Ghose’s work to 
the notice of all, who desire to study railway 
problems After lucidly setting forth the argu- 
ments with facts and figures on the State ver9u<} 
Company management, he has drawn up the 
following summary — 

The main arguments put forward m favour of 
Company management are — 

(1) that private enterprise means efficiency 
because of the commercial working of railways , 

(2) that company management by showing 
good commercial results would further help to 
attract more money for Indian Railways. 

But the facts and figures given by Mr Ghose 
show 

(u) that there is no real private enterprise, 
because there is no risk and very little financial 
responsibility on the part of the lessee Companies , 

(/>) that the money for our railways is not 
attracted by the commercial working or the finan- 
cial results of each railway, but by the guarantee 
of the Secretary of State which implies the secu- 
rities of the Government of India’s resources , 

(c) that state management has m the past 
shown equal working and equal results under 
equal conditions with Company lines : 

that as regards efficiency there is no 
difference between the management of state lines 
by Companies or by direct state agency ; 

(e) that there would be as much control 
and elasticity in the matter of rates over state- 
worked railways as over Company-worked State 
Railways ; 

(f) that the emoluments of the staff are not 
more on state management than on Company- 
worked state Railways ; 

(y) that the Companies were playing an ex- 

12 


pensive game of wasteful competition with Govern- 
ment revenue, by di\erting traffic from one rail- 
way and port to another railway and port, 
without increase in the total traffic. 

Mr. Ghose’s remarks on Iiidiamzation of 
railway services and the exclusion of Indians 
from even the subordinate grades on the E I. 
Railway and other Companies’ railways deserve 
serious notice. Ho improvement m the position 
of Indians is possible unless and until thfe India- 
nizatiou IS made from the top and the Railway 
portfolio is placed m charge of an Indian Minister. 

As regards the manufacture of engines and 
rolling stock in India, it has been successfully car- 
ried out in the R M Railway Workshop at Ajmere. 
The same can be done m the Central workshops 
of other railways, perhaps with the addition of 
some machines. The Government of India should 
order this to be done When this work is entrust- 
ed to private workshops, conditions should be 
laid down that they must tram educated Indians 
in every branch of mechanical and electrical engi- 
neering in their workshops. Mr Ghose suggests 
similar conditions to be made with any English 
firms that may establish their workshops m 
India. 


A Great Musician Saint. 

M. vS Ramaswami Aiyer, ba, bl, l.t., 
writes the following m Everyman^s Review. . — 

Once Sarabo]!, Raja of Tanjore, sent for 
Thiagaraja The messenger met the musician 
and said “The Raja offers you a gift of ten lelis 
of land and a big bullion of gold, as the price of a 
song or two, which yon are requested to compose 
in praise of the Raja ’ The musician replied; 
“Why should your Raja misuse his wealth in such 
paltry things as praise and why should I prosti- 
tute the Muses’ name by flattering Kings, most of 
whom are plagues and scourges of mankind, bred 
up in sloth and ignorance and every vice that 
nurses both ” The messenger still persisted and 
drew Thiagaraja’s pointed attention to the bul- 
lion of gold. “Eie upon gold,” retorted 
Thiagaraja, “fie upon that cursed gold which ever 
drives unwary humanity to pursue false joy and 
suffer real woe Had I valued gold for its own 
sake, I should have long ago melted my golden 
image of Rama into a bullion and played, m the 
twinkling of an eye, druck and drake with it. But 
to my fortune, my fascinating idol fills my mind 
with the God inside and not with the Gold 
outside ” Then he shot a pointed snatch m 
Kalyani, Nidhi Salastihliama “Which gives 
greater joy — wealth o? worship in the holy pre- 
sence of Rama ? 0 ! Soul ’ tell me the truth. 
Which is sweeter — milk, butter and buttermilk 
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0 ) the essence of the nectar of deep meditation 
and bhajana of Dasarathi ' Which conduces more 
to health— a dip in Granges of firmness and calm- 
ness of mind or in the muddy well of depravity 
Which of the two is better— praise of haughty 
man or song on mighty Grod ?” The messenger 
left without a word more 

Early Rising. 

Industrial India quotes the following — 

Peter the Great always rose as the little 
stars were fading from the sky , so did Alfred 
the Great In the small hours of the morning 
Columbus planned his voyage of discovery. 
Kapoleon planned his great campaigns in the 
early morning hours Copernicus was an early 
riser Bryant rose at five, Bancroft at dawn. 
Mr Gladstone was an early riser 

The Duke of Wellington said “When you 
turn in bed, it’s time to get up ” Yet thousands 
will wait and hug the pillow until the morning 
passes away — System, 

The Duty of Islam. 

Commenting on the Suddhi Movement and 
the Congress decision against it, The Islamic 
World says j 

The Muslims have not taken up the preach- 
ing of their religion hecause the Hindus have 
done so, but, in fact, every Muslim is duty bound 
to spread the teachings of Islam so far as possi- 
ble Islam IS the world religion and the Muslims 
are entrusted with the sacred work of disseminat- 
ing its teachings in the world. It is not a ques- 
tion of mutual understanding between Hindus 
and Muslims, it is not a question of give and take 
but it is a question of a religious principle. 
Muslims are enjoined by the Holy Quran to 
invite all peoples of the world to Islam. They 
cannot possibly give up this religious duty at the 
instance of the Congress We regret that most 
of the Muslim leaders too, who met at Delhi, did 
not think over this point Hmdu-Muslim unity 
18 a good thing, but it should not be allowed to 
interfere with one’s religious duties 


Mainly about Women. 

We find the following in Srti-dharma : 

At the All-Iedia Social Workers’ Confeeence 
Dr Annie Besant was the President, 

She called particularly on women to insist on 
procuring Maternity Benefit legislation which will 
ensure navment of worn PTi wflo-p-parners for one 
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month at least before and after confinement 
without attending the factories. 

Women Scientists 

We know in India how in the Women’s 
Colleges more and more students are taking up 
the study of Science Laboratories are considered 
a necessary equipment of which each College 
feels proud It will interest our readers to know 
that some of the most far-reaching and important 
discoveries of modern times have been made 
by women, especially by two, namely, Mrs. 
Hertha Ayrton and Madame Curie The former 
was the acknowledged foremost authority on 
the subject of electric arcs All the searchlights 
and the lighting of cinemas depend for their 
efficiency upon carbons made from her rules 
Her studies of the sand ripples on the seashore 
led her to discoveries connected with processes 
of whirling motion which further led her to 
invent anti-gas fans that saved many, many 
lives during the War. She has recently died hut 
up to the time of her death she was working 
at the application of the principles she had 
discovered to the dissipation of fog and clearing 
out of poison gases from mines, sewers and other 
confined spaces where lives are constantly being 
in peril The other great woman scientist is 
happily still alive and has just been granted 
the largest pension yet given to any scientist by 
the greatest of the Drench Science Associations. 
Her discovery of radium was so wonderful tliat 
it created a whole revolution in many of the 
beliefs of scientists It is of invaluable assistance 
m diagnosing diseases and healing them. When 
an Indian woman takes her place side by side 
with Sir J. C Bose as Hertha Aryfcon does with 
Sir Oliver Lodge, we may expect still more 
wonderful laws brought to light for the helping 
of blind and sufiermg huminity Such a day 
IS fast coming 

Women in the Enulisii General ELncTiuNs 

Over 30 women have stood for election hut 
once again only a few have succeeded in obtain- 
ing election It takes a long time for women 
to build up a belief m women’s ability to share 
in the management of public affairs as well, or 
as badly, as men do ^ However, all women are 
delighted that there are now eight women in 
Parliament The women voters were more import- 
ant in this election than at any time previously 
as the chief matter which will be changed by 
the new policy which the Government wants 
( Protection instead of Free Trade ) is the price 
of food. This IS specially women’s province 
and so the eight million women voters were 
canvassed, preached at, persuaded and coiueyed 
to the polls as never before. In every place 
and m every way woman is becoming more and 
more important. 
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A Very Complete Use of Wireless. 

lha Indian and Eastern Engineer writes * 

A French savant is credited -with using 
wireless in a manner, and to an extent that 
I think IS unique Re is President of the 
French Society for the Study of Wireless , and 
I think he could hardly have chosen a better 
way of increasing the possibilities of the use 
of wireless M George Franchette, the savant 
in question, receives wireless messages, and 
signals from the EifCel Tower and elsewhere 
At 6 a. m every morning, I understand, a 
wireless wave from the Eiffel starts an alarm 
clock by his bedside, it also starts mechanism 
which opens his windows, pulls back the 
shutters, lights an electric stove which heats 
his morning chocolate The current is turned 
off* in time to prevent the chocolate boiling over 
and performs several other operations He 
receives the day’s news by wireless in the 
evening and is reported to be going to warm 
his house by wireless next winter. This is a 
delightful illustration showing what may be 
done by the aid of wireless We have consider- 
able doubts about his being able to heat his 
house economically by wireless ; or even, unless 
he is a very wealthy man, and does not mind 
what he spends upon his hobby, his being 
able to do it at all, within reasonable figures 
as to expense, and other matters It will he 
remembered that wireless waves are spherical 
except in special cases, they may be spheroidal, 
or they may take any other shape, according to 
the body from w^hich they emanate , but one 
thing is common to all forms, the area they 
have to cover, and over which they have to be 
distributed, increases rapidly as the body from 
which they emanate is receded from , and hence 
the energy available for any given area, decreases 
very rapidly as the source is receded from In 
the case under consideration, the electrical 
apparatus at the Eiffel Tower is the source 
whence the electric waves are derived. The 
apparatus there is, we believe, fairly powerful, 
but we hardly think it can be sufficiently so to 
deliver heating currents at any appreciable 
distance 

Nations of the West. 

The Piahuddlia Bhaiata sums up the 
political philosophy of the West very ably. 
It says . 

“Countries winch were democratic until 
yesterday are now pervaded hy the spirit of 
reaction and xiolence There are countries in 
Europe which were free until yesterday, and 
m A\hicli there is no lunger a Pailiament and a 


free press Many men are convinced that vio- 
lence IS a form of activity by which one can live 
and live well Thus we are descending the steps 
of morality to the level of barbarian people, for 
whom might is right Every day, m fact, 
people talk of the rights of victory It is 
the argument which the barbarians used — that 
he who conquers can do what he likes ” Thus 
does Signor Nitti deplore the present decadence 
m Europe But these poignant words are true of 
all militaristic countries in both the hemispheies 
Until recently there was a mad rush among the 
Western nations for world-hegemony through 
the conquest and colonisation of large areas 
populated by “backward” coloured races But 
although almost ail habitable lands have been 
explored and annexed, the unquenchable greed 
for territorial expansion and economic exploita- 
tion continues to possess the soul of the Occi- 
dental nations. The result is that they are now 
more anxious than ever to conquer and enslave 
the weaker of their European neighbours, shar- 
ing in the main the same civilisation and culture 
with themselves The ideals of liberty, equality 
and fraternity are being recklessly thrown to 
the winds Even the democratic nations are 
fast developing the dreadful ideas of militarism* 
Arrogant nationalism, uncontrollable greed for 
wealth and possessions, bitter hatred and 
jealousy towards other nations and races, — all 
these are undermining the moral foundation 
of national life in the West And naturally the 
signs of degeneration are manifesting themselves 
in all their horrors throughout the militaristic 
world 


The Late Nizam. 

The IIyde)ahad Yoiltli gives a graphic 
sketch of the late Nizam. We quote it m 
paits — 

His Highness Mir Mahbub Ah Khan was 
born on August 18, 1866 While he was yet a 
child of barely three years his father Kizam 
Afzul-ud-dowla died in 1869 

He was a marvellous sportsman with an 
unerring shot-^a Dronachaiya incarnate. His 
power of concentration was a wonder to many. 
His favourite pasttime was to shoot a rupee 
flung into the air with a rifle (The Rupees m his 
reign were smaller in size though heavier ) 
Exploding the back of a loaded 12 bore cartridge 
thrown into the air by shooting at it was a 
common thing with him 

Tiger hunting was his favourite game. 
Narsimpet was lus frequent resort In a day he 
would bag three huge tigers 

His marvellous physical characteristics were 
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coupled "With equally liigli intellectual talents. 
He was no mean poet He was a master of 
Persian classic He could compose really admi- 
rable pieces of poetry between the courses of a 
meal and would enliven the company at the 
table by singing them 

He took keen interest in Science and 
Industry It was the late Nizam who invited 
Dr Lauder Brunton to investigate experi- 
mentally the effect of chloroform on the human 
body As a result of it the medical school of our 
State came into prominence 

Many changes were wrought under his long 


and benign rule The Cabinet and Legislative 
Councils were formed The valuable State 
Library was opened The Guaranteed State 
Railway came into force Many spinning, weav- 
ing, ginning mills sprung up and the Singarein 
Coal Fields were developed The outstanding 
feature of his administration lay in the schemes 
for the prevention of floods and famine m the 
State 

His long reign came to a close in 1011, 
AV^hich soul does not remember him as a Jtuler 
that strived for the peace, prosperity and hap- 
piness of his subjects Homage to him ' 
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The Menace of an Industrial 
China. 


Henry T. Hodgin writes in The WoiU 
To-morroio on a growing problem that of 
an industrially developed China. He says . 

One of the most momentous facts in the 
industrial life of the world is the change which 
is making China a great manufacturing country. 

Looking over a period of forty years, we can 
say that China’s industrial development, as 
judged by her foreign trade, has been nothing 
short of phenomenal, that her manufactures are 
about keeping pace with the general development 
of trade, and that there is little indication of any 
change in the balance as between raw and 
manufactured materials One of the most 
striking recent developments indeed is that in the 
egg industry coupled with a great increase in the 
expoit of other foodstufts such as wheat, dried 
vegetables, etc. Turning to manufactured goods, 
the increase in the last few years in certain lines 
of export has been a distinct feature. For 
example, cotton thread has advanced in two years 
from about 2<9, 000 piculs to almost 70,000, hats 
have more than doubled Cigars and cigarettes 
have increased from 2 to 8 million taels within 


Is it too much to suppose that China’s co 
Will have many similarities to that of her sini 
If more powerful neighbor P What would hai 
in Europe or America if m another genera 
Lliina were to become mainly an industrial na 
flooding the world with her manufactures, < 
eager for fresh markets, pressing forward to s 
them at the point of the sword P 


The goal that we see is a China in \vhich her 
human reserves will he trained and developed 
by skilled leadership, m which by co-operativo 
enterprise China’s resources are opened up, m 
which she works out a credit system ade(tuate to 
finance her repidly growing industries and emerg- 
es from the position of economic dependence on 
foreign financiers. This is no impossible 
consummation. 

With all the goodwill in the world, both in 
China and in the other nations, this new factor 
must be profoundly disturbing, upsetting the 
carefully adjusted balances, cutting down prices 
to a point at which many w orkers in other lands 
are driven out of employment, creating a hnndrud 
problems that are not capable of peaceful 
solution. 

The fact is, if w^e could hut see it, the 
emergence of China into the great world of in- 
dustry IS the most powerful argument for a 
change in our industrial system If production 
for use rather than profit, if co-operatiun between 
employer and employed and between nation and 
nation, if the motive of service and the sense of 
personal values can become ruling principles in 
this world of business, shaping its very structure, 
then and then only can a great new element be 
introduced without upsetting the whole woild. 
China would he ready enough to come into such a 
system She has it m her to make a contribution 
to its stability and practical working But 
present indications scarcely point to our follow- 
ing this path of wisdom soon enough to give 
China a chance to make these contributions, or 
perhaps others would say soon enough to save 
China and the world from many years of bitter 
stnfei 
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Etas : The Social Outcasts of 
Japan. 

The ToLiio Reilew jor Wohien gives an 
mfceiesting picture of the life the Etas live 
m Japan. We quote fiom places 

Until the Meqi era — that is, ’within the 
recollection of the older generation to-day — 
there were four classes in Japan knights, 
peasants, artisans, and nierchdiits And there 
was still another class, wdio were not considered 
to belong to human society They were the 
Etas, the ‘profane’, the lower than the lowest 

When the Emperor Meiji inaugurated his 
reforms, he united the classes into two, the 
knights and the common people, intending to 
fuse the Etas with the latter But immemorial 
social prejudices are not so lightly overcome, 
and the Etas still continue outcasts Lafcadio 
Hearn once declaied that they were worse 
persecuted than the Jews have been in Europe 

There are three million Etas in Japan at 
present They are segregated in special districts, 
Japanese ghettos, usually the slums of the 
locality where they reside Then condition 
has been for many years a matter of concern 
for social workers, and as isolated Etas have 
risen to a position where they could make their 
voice heard they have organized a protest among 
then own people against the prejudices and 
disabilities fiom wdneh they snlitr, 

111 a certain village of the Gumma prefectuie, 
ten young men weie drafted into the army, 
and two of them chanced to be Htas When 
the time came ior the soldieis to depart for 
service, the village ga\e them a faiew^eil party, 
and provided them with uniforms. But the 
two Etas were not invited to the party, nor 
were they presented with uniforms One of 
them was the son of a well-to-do family, and could 
alford to buy his equipment, but the other 
was too poor to do so Therefore, when he 
left, the villagers contemptuously presented him 
with an old and worn-out uniform, saying 
‘Since e\eu an Eta has been drafted to the 
army, he must ha\e a uniform Even if it is 
very poor, it is good enough for him’ When 
the train was about tolea\e, the young man 
shouted back to his fellow villagers, with tears 
and indignation in his \oice, ‘I shall never 
return to this village. 1 liaie been drafted to 
defend my country, and yet I have been in- 
sulted worse than an alien 

On the afternoon of January 12, 1922, the 
passenger tram that left the city of Ivure at 
7 IK M. ran over anti killed a schoolboy at tl e 
first crossing near the tunnel. He was the 
second son of a certain AJi* K - of that city, 
and his appearance indicated that he was on Ins 
way home from srdiooL In ins sntt hel was found 


a note so wet with tears that it was partly 
blurred It read ‘Dear Eather, I cannot live 
longer than my thirteen years Why was I 
born into such a cold and cruel world ? I regret 
that 1 was ever born I shall die on my thir- 
teenth birthday Your son, Kazu ’ The child 
was a member of the segregated village, and the 
insults and teasing of his classmates had become 
unbearable Yo teacher protected him The 
more he distinguished himself in school the 
heavier became his burden 

At last the resentment of the Etas has 
reached a point where it threatens the peace 
of whole communities In the prefecture of 
Miye, a village boy was on his way home from 
school He saw a bicycle by the roadside and, 
approaching it curiously, rang the bell, just 
as any boy might do The owner rushed up 
and, discovering that the boy was an Eta, 
abused him and threw him roughly to the ground. 
When the lad returned home, he reported the 
incident and the Eta village -was soon in a 
turmoil The inhabitants rushed to the bicycle 
owmer’s house and threatened him, with murder 
m their eyes. Reluctantly he wrote a letter of 
apology, and handed it to the mob This is 
the penalty the Etas commonly inflict when 
they are in a position to have their way Thus 
the trouble seemed settled for a time. 

But the other inhabitants of the town would 
have none of this They repeated the proverb : 
‘Bow once to an Eta and you must not lift 
your head again foi seven generations ’ So 
they deteriiiinecl to recover the letter of apology 
Three hundred men armed vMth spears, guns 
and swords prepareil to attack the Eta village. 
There w’-ere only seventy Etas capable of fighting, 
and their chance of victory seemed slight 
indeed So they resorted to strategy and sent 
members of their party to set fire to the homes 
of their opponents and thus distract their at- 
tention until re-enforcements from other Eta 
villages could arrive This was the night of 
August 22, 1922. It was dark and cloudy, and 
there were not even stars to illumine the skies. 
The two forces were arrayed on opposite sides 
of a rice-faeld from one o’clock until three o’clock 
in the morning Bloodshed seemed imminent 
as they advanced stealthily toward each other 
Just then, however, a man of authority appeared 
and pievailed upon the two parties to negotiate 
Finally it was arranged that the letter of apology 
be deposited in the village archives. 

The “Savage”. 

■\Ye find the following m TJu Literary 

A little family of Hottentots, driven by enemies 
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from their native kraal m So nth Africa into the 
mountains of Damara, has at length built, for 
shelter, a tiny oval but of rough poles In the 
center a small fire-pit is ready, but there is no 
meat to roast, and the dark-skinned mother, and 
her childen huddling close, are hungry almost to 
starvation 

Suddenly the “savage” father appears. He 
has been hunting the -waste places for food, hop- 
ing to bring down with his arrow a mountain 
antelope, but all he has found is a rock-rabbit, 
and he throws the little morsel down by the fire- 
pit for his famished family Hurriedly it is 
prepared, while the eager children are restrained 
from snatching it from the mother’s hands. 

And then a strange thing happens That 
family of naked savages, only a little removed 
from the very lowest level of human beings 
on the earth, the wild, animal-like Bushmen 
alone being less developed, instead of ravenously 
devouring the meat before them, wait while the 
wooly-haired father, with high cheek-bones, broad 
flat, thick nostrils, heavy, upturning lips and 
receding 3 a w, and all the other signs of the 
lowest savage, stands up outside his rude hut 
and, throwing his arms up toward the sky, utters 
a great cry as though he would reach the very end 
of the South African wilderness And if his cry 
could be put in English words, it would be this 

“TT/io is hungry ^ I have meat He 
turns and* faces in another direction, and 
again he cries out aloud ^‘Who %s hungry ^ Gome 
and Eat /” A third time, in still another direc- 
tion, he [sends his shout as far as his voice can 
carry “TOo is hungry ? SHARE MY MEAT 

He waits, and when no one answers, this 
“savage” and his family eat the food that saves 
them from starvation It is true When anything 
is given to a Hottentot, he at once divides it 
among all present He cannot eat alone, and, 
however hungry, he calls those who pass by to 
share his food It would be scandalous to eat 
without having loudly called out thrice whether 
there is not somebody wanting to share the 
food 


C. P. Steinmetz, the ‘‘Wizard”. 

The Literary Digest gives a short life of 
this remarkable man of Science. "We repro- 
duce portions : 

Strict eugenists would doubtless have cut ofl 
at birth the life of the deformed little German 
immigrant who died the other day at Schenect- 
ady, and to whose funeral the great ones of the 
world brought tributes of praise Charles Proteus 
Steinmetz, crippled and stunted, famous as one 
of the greatest scientific minds the world has ever 
known, came, in the obituary tribute of one of 


his friends, close to being "'‘a disembodied intel- 
lect” , and “to see the guome-like figure— his 
body a mere appendage to a giant brain — playing, 
in his laboratory, with thunderbolts of his own 
creation was to witness something that seemed 
to border on the supernatural ” On whatever 
side he was approached he was original, striking, 
with “the faculty of being entertaining always ” 
Familiar characterizations of him were “prodigy” 
and “wizard” His fellow students at Breslau 
University gave him his middle name, “Proteus”, 
m admiration for his many-sided character It 
seemed in line with other picturesque angles of 
his personality that, at his death, he should have 
left an estate consisting of a life insurance polity 
of $1,500, and a ten-year-old automobile It was 
his arrangement with his employers that, instead 
of being paid any fixt salary, he should call on 
the cashier for what he needed or wanted. He 
wanted large sums for his laboratory, and these 
were provided for him For himself, since he 
lived simply, and had no dependants, he asked 
for little 

Of all the accomplishments for which ho was 
noted Dr. Steinmetz was hailed everywhere on 
his trip probably more for his invention of 
artificial lightning than anything else. This 
achievement, which gave him the popular title 
of “Jove, the Hurler of Thunderbolts,” w"as the 
result of his studies of transient phenomena 

His generation of the lightning bolt in his 
laboratory wks undoubtedly his most important 
achievement in the popular eye, sa^s the New 
York Ameiican, but he did a number of other 
things far more likely, m the long run, to give 
him enduring fame Among these achievements 
were 

A formula for producing energy aa a by-pro- 
duct of heat , process by which smoke could be 
eliminated , a plan by which Niagara Falls could 
be harnessed to provide power for every use in 
New York State , perfection of a theory proving 
that microbes could be cultivated to prov ide foocl 
for the world , the mercury lamp, the mernlan 
incandescent lamp, and various appliances for 
elevator motors , the first plan for the trans- 
mission of light and power great distances , con- 
trol of transmission He also wrote text-books 
which are authorized for study in almost every 
electrical school in the world. 

Unrest in tiie Philippenes. 

We find the following m The IVmacm 
Cikzen — 

“The opponents of General Wood scored a 
victory in the recent election in the Philippines. 
Rammon Fernandez, Coalitionist candidate for 
the Philippine Senatej wms elected. The 
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Coalitionists are the party, led by Mannel 
Quezon, that brought the issue against Governor 
General Wood to a head last summer.” 

“The Coalitionists are out for independence ” 

“Having control of the legislature, the 
Coalitionists now threaten to block all measures 
recommended by Governor General Wood Assis- 
taut Justice Malcolm, of thejPhilippine Supreme 
Court, has added fuel to the fire by saying that 
unless this controversy is amicably settled, the 
United States may re-establish military rule and 
withdraw such self-government as the Filipinos 
now have ” 

Indian Swarajyists please note, 

Taller and Thicker. 

Cheereful news about women’s health comes 
in a little pamphlet written by Dr Clelia Duel 
Mosher. Dr Mosher is Professor of Personal 
Hygiene and Medical Adviser of Women at 
Stanford University, California, and her figures 
are based on her study of thousands of these 
college girls They are supplemented by statis- 
tics from Vassar aud Smith Colleges, and the 
gist of them is that college women have in- 
creased in average height 1 2 inches or more in 
the past thirty years Not only that, but weight 
has increased too, and girth of waists, and with 
these factors has come a great reduction in 
periodic pain 

Disposing of the possibility that there has 
been an increase in height through immigration 
of the taller races, Dr Mosher finds the causes 
in the change of fashion, making possible the 
use of clothing that interferes less with develop- 
ment, in the increased physical activity ( and 
appetite ) of women, which has been brought 
about by the change in dress and the teaching 
of physical training in the schools Some of us 
would be inclined to reverse the order on these 
causes, but that is a detail The important thing 
IS the vanishing of Lijdia Langzubh, the improved 
health of college women and their increased 
fitness for motherhood 


Is this Sportsmanship ? 

Washington and Lee University, of Lexington, 
Virginia, was scheduled to play football against 
Washington and Jefferson, of Washington, 
Pennsylvania, the other day, on the latter’s 
field. The Virginians declined at the last minute 
to go into the game because of the presence on 
the Pennsylvania team of Charles West, a Negro. 
This was after W and L had made the sugges- 
tion that West should be withdrawn, and the 
overture had been refused. West is the same 


man who was fullback for his team in a game 
played last year at the New York Polo Grounds 
against Lafayette University, and who saved 
the game to his team by his own magnificent 
work in the last quarter. This of course the 
Virginians knew before they undertook the game 
and made the trip to Pennsylvania. No reason 
was offered for the refusal to go on with the 
game save the color feeling Sportsmanship 
has a code of its own, and a high one Is there 
any escape from the conclusion that this was a 
violation of its principles ? 

Bank Women. 

Two years ago the Association of Bank Wo- 
men was organized, with five members. Last 
month it held its first general convention, with 
fortythree out of the total membership of ninety- 
eight present. Many of the women came from 
distant states, for the membership covers the 
country from Maine to California and from North 
Dakota to Texas. 

What the Wife Does all Day Long. 

The moneyless condition of most wives who 
remain at home, even when they have rich 
husbands, is the greatest cause of discontent, 
nerves and divorces. 

Wives should have an allowance, as liberal as 
the husband’s income ortbusmess can stand. A 
career enables her to get what she wants without 
begging for it or depending on the whims of her 
husband Many men are downright niggardly 
with their wives while spending lavishly on 
themselves and their friends 


Many Eick Women have Charge 
Accounts but no Money. 

Such lines are doubly hard and hu.miliating 
to women who have had or made money before 
marriage The husband of one of my patients 
fussed about giving her postage to write to her 
family, and she became estranged from her folks 
in time 

My mother trained four boys to do as much 
housework as I had to do , and all the handling 
of coal, ashes, kindling, water carrying, etc., 
and they made kind, generous husbands, for they 
knew what housework was, and the rearing of a 
family additional made them very considerate 
and helpful Many men, untrained, wonder 
what “the wife does all day long ” 

Sarah M Siewers, M D , 
Massillon, Ohio, 
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Minorities. 

Baron Alphonse Heyking discusses in the 
June issue oi La Bpvmie de Geneve the thorny 
problem of the national minorities, of which 
the League of Nations has declared itself 
the guardian. He points out • — 

The Versailles Treaty tried to create as many 
German minorities as possible in Europe They 
now exist in France, Luxemburg, Denmark, 
Italy, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Rumania, Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia, and 
Russia, without counting Switzerland, where the 
Germanic element forms a majority Of the one 
hundred million Germans, more or less, in 
Europe, no less than forty millions live outside 
of Germany. This condition invites the possi- 
bility, if not the danger, of a Pan- German 
irridentist movement, which may become as 
powerful as similar movements have been among 
the Italians, the Poles, the Slavs, the Greeks, 
the Rumanians, and other nationalities. How 
are we to escape this danger ^ 

Among the measures the author recommends 
are that a committee of experts from tho 
national minorities be attached to the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations , that the private 
property, whether movable or iinmovablo, of 
members of the national minorities, be protected 
by an international guaranty , that if such 
property is expropriated or requisitioned, the 
owners shall obtain just and equitable compen- 
sation ; that when these minorities are well 
organized politically, and constitute, so to speak, 
territorial units in the State to which they 
belong, — as the Germans do, for instance, in 
Czechoslovakia, — they shall be entitled to 
petition directly the Council of the Leag ue of 
Nations, and to plead their own cases before 
the International Court at The Hague , and 
finally, that a delegation from the national 
minorities be accredited to the League of 
Nations, 

The Great Earthquake in Japan. 

The Japan Magazine gives the following . 

The Central Meteorological Observatory 
states that the center of disturbance in the great 
earthquake was m Sagami Bay, between Atami 
and Island of Oshima 

The Marine Products School of Tokyo con- 
ducted a survey of the depth of the sea in Tokyo 
Bay and Sagami Bay, for ten days from the I9th 
to the 29th of September. 

According to Mr. Asano, an expert of the 
school, great changes have taken place. On the 
whole the sea-bed has come up and the sea is 
sallower by an average of about 2 fathoms. 


The land along the coast is higher by several 
feet 111 many places, and this is especially so 
along the inland coast of Boshn The southern 
part of the Izu Peninsula m which Atami and 
Ito are located is somewhat higher, but no 
change is visible about Oshima Island and Shi- 
moda. 

In many parts of Sagami Bay the sea is 
deeper by 20 to 00 fathoms on account of the 
caving in of the sea-bed and at places it has 
sunk by as much as MO fathoms It appears 
that the caving in of the sea-bod extends for a 
considerable length, about 15 miles ofi tho island 
of E-no-shima. 

Tidal waves occurred on this account at 
Tatoyama, Odawara, Kozu, ]\[anazuru, and 
Atami. At Tateyama three-fourths of the 
houses collapsed and a large numlier of liouses 
were washed away by the tidal w’avo 

Shallows have been created between Oki- 
no-sliima and Taka-no-shima Islands oil Tate- 
yama in Bosliu, and at ebbtide one can reach 
Takanoshima on foot from the beach. There 
was no change in tlie temperature of tlio sea 

Many lighthouses m these districts sustained 
severe damage The lighthouse at Jogasaki col- 
lapsed, the lighthouse at Kannouzaki is bout 
over, and the lighthouse at Chigasaki is inclined. 

On the sea between Yokohama and Urayasu 
many dead fishes were ‘seen floating. But in 
Sagami Bay this was not obser\ed ilany trees 
were afloat in Sagami Bay and Tokyo Bay 

The Financial Condition of Japan. 

The same magazine states — 

No doubt, we have sustained a ternblo loss 
caused by the earthquake and the consequent 
fire in Tokyo and its outlying districts, and to 
what an extent the loss amounts to no estimate 
has yet been made Anyhow, it must be very 
great. "While on the other hand, because Tokyo 
and Yokohama are not important places indus- 
trially as Osaka is, a blow dealt on indubtries 
ill the devastated area cannot be so very groat, 
and therefore, 1 believe, that the di'struction 
caused by the present calamity has not impaired 
the productive power of Japan to any consider- 
able extent. 

Since the first of Septomlicr moratorium has 
been enforced, and now that the Government has 
subsequently decided to compensate the Bank 
of Japan for any possible loss to be involved m 
its ^ re-discountmg of bills, tlie period of mora- 
torium ended in one month only, as already fixed. 
Thus the money market is very quiet and is 
passing uneventfully. Nearly all the city banks 
began to open their doors, and there were no 
runs upon the deposits of the banks, This 
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eloquently speaks for tlie fact tliat the citizens 
are neither without hope nor suffering from 
abnormal nervous strain 

As to the finance of the Government, on 
the one hand, we expect a decrease in the 
receipts to some extent, owing to the adoption 
of the emergency measure to reduce taxes or 
exempt from them and to postpone collection 
in the limited area of devastation, while, on the 
other hand, much money is to be required for 
the relief of the sufferers and the other restora- 
tion works 

Portunately, the sound position of our 
country’s finance is such that the Treasury holds 
a fairly big amount of surplus balances, so that 
we have a sufficient fund to meet the emergency 
expenses of the moment It need hardly he 
said, however, that a very large amount of 
money will be required for carrying out the 
reconstruction work extending over a long period 
in the future, such, in the first instance, as the 
town-planning for the broadening means of com- 
munication, the construction of the waterworks 
and sewage system, etc 


Some Foreign Schools. 

Under this title The Nvio RepiiUic gives 
sketches of how things aie done in other 
lands About Oundle and Glaiisegg we aie 
told, 

“When a boy fails in one field we try to 
find some other field in which he can succeed ” 

Pine, isn’t it ^ 

Oundle IS not alone in the effort to bring out 
the best that is in each boy, nor in the effort to 
combine classical with manual and shop activi- 
ties This movement is characteristic of many 
of the progressive schools of Europe It is 
particularly evident in the so-called “Rew 
Schools” m England, Prance, Switzerland, 
Austria, and Germany These schools still 
elmg to the classics as a basis for academic 
education, hut balance them with a large amount 
of shop work and out-of-door activities They 
seek to develop equally mind, body and spirit 
They are all boarding schools Let me describe 
brieiiy a typical one, that at Glarisegg, Switzer- 
land, to which a number of American parents 
have sent their sons 

I defy you to find Glarisegg on the map It 
is a microscopic hamlefc on the borders of Lake 
Constance in the German part of Switzerland 
The school, like most of the “Rew Schools”, is 
beautifully situated on spacious grounds out in 
the country 

The boys of Glarisegg choose the group 
to wli leh they wish to belong, each group being 
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headed by a member of the faculty The head 
of each group is personally responsible for every 
boy who has chosen to come under his care. 
The groups vary in size from half a dozen child- 
ren to twenty-five or thirty, according to the 
popularity of the faculty-head in charge The 
boys feel a real affection for the head of their 
group and he feels an intimate, personal respon- 
sibility for bis boys One of the faculty leaders 
had turned his bedroom into a club room for bis 
boys, taking a much smaller, less attractive room 
for himself 

Shop activities in Glarisegg, as in the other 
“Rew Schools” occupy as much of the day as 
does academic instruction Glarisegg has a range 
of some twenty-five or thirty types of manual 
work, including gardening, printing, photography, 
metal work, wood work, and book-binding The 
school has self-government, the children and 
faculty having adopted a constitution clearly 
defining the relative powers and functions of 
both students and teachers Ro student can be 
expelled, for example, without consultation by 
the faculty with a committee of five students 
There is also a pupil court with the right of 
arbitration and discipline 

The Pacific Man. 

Recent excavations near Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, have disclosed remains of paleolithic 
men who, in the belief of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute discoverer, lived 25,000 years ago The 
Santa Barbara man will date back at least as fa'r 
as the Reanderthal man who roamed Europe in 
paleolithic times, and the famous Heidelberg 
man A long, crushing jawbone, a powerful flat 
top, a very thick skull and bovine teeth mark 
onr ancient Pacific ancestor He bids fair to 
upset the accepted theory that primitive man 
first came to Rorth America from Asia, via the 
Bering Strait, only 10,000 years ago 

— The Woman Citizen 


The Settlement of the World 
Problem. 

The Ladies^ Home Jomnal gives the 
following 

Justice John H Clarke, late of the Supreme 
Court, recently said that women could settle 
the international difficulties of the world. 

What are we women to do about it ^ 

If it were possible to poll all the women of 
the United States, is there any one subject on 
which they would be discovered to be of a single 
mind ? Probably only one— the will to Peace 
East and West and South and Rorth, in town 
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and country and o:ff in the lonely places, every 
■woman could Ibe depended on to vote for the end 
of war in a great twenty-million-strong unani- 
mity 

When myriads of people ardently desire any 
thing they can hnng it about, provided they 
play the rules of the game This many-sided 
world of ours is full of means to ends — means 
physical, means economic, means spiritual We 
are constantly aware of illimitable energies in 
ITature that we are only beginning to tap in the 
miracles of electricity and radio, but perhaps not 
so aware of the illimitable energies of the spirit 
energies that can enlist those physical and the 
economic forces to their services and set them all 
aflame with the higher energy of a determined 
purpose The rules of the game are two intelli- 
gence and combined action 

War is international and the machinery for 
obviating war must be international. America 
cannot play the part of the ostrich sticking his 
head in the sand and pretending that whatever 
he fears and dislikes does not exist All the 
war-breeding elements are now active in the 
world — international hatreds, ambitions, greeds, 
misunderstandings, ancient wrongs and new 
revolutionary ideas — and they are begetting the 
storms that may sweep the world at any moment, 
engulfing our shrinking protests, unless we take 
the actual steps to meet them afar of, meet 
them internationally 

War is like a forest fire Some unknown 
wayfarer leaves a half-extinguished camp-fire 
or throws down a cigarette Tor days a little 
smoldering blaze creeps about, sometimes almost 
hidden No one is aware of it Then comes a 
wind, and in a few hours a blazing hell posses- 
ses the forest, and balls of fire like thunderbolts 
leap over vast distances , property, beauty, life 
go out in agony, and only black ugliness and 
despair remain So small quarrels and hatreds 
smolder among nations, with occasional little 
flames of ugly acts, perhaps in remote places m 
the world. Then some theatric tragedy falls on 
these international hatreds like a tempest, and 
suddenly the nations are ablaze and the bolts 
leap land and water to consume the world of 
prosperity, beaiity, life, hope When the 
tragedy comes it is too late to stop the fire 
We’ve got to deal with those minor antagonisms 
at their very sources as far as possible The 
only antidotes to hatred and misunderstandings 
are -justice and the will to fair play 

Women can solve the international question 
if they will They can begin now It is a 
question of American ideals Yes, it is also a 
question of practical politics 

In ones and in twos, in hundreds and 
thousands, in millions, they can keep informing 
the President, the Secretary of State and most of 


all, their own senators — again and again and 
again their own senators — of their will that the 
United States shall take the practical steps 
leading toward international law and arbitration 
of their refusal to allow the question to be 
obfuscated by minor issues, of their absolute 
repudiation of personalities and small partisan- 
ship , and if minor adjustments are necessary 
they can demand that their Government shall 
solve their difluculties and not lie down in impo- 
tence and inactivity, using difficulties as an 
excuse for inaction 

The women of America can set America 
aflame with the fire of the spirit — the fire that 
eats the dross out of civilization. 

The Bose Institute. 

The Times Bducaficmal S'Jijqihmenf says ; 

The most eminent man of science India has 
given to the world, Sir Jagadis Bose, is revisiting 
this country after an interval of nearly four 
years, and last week at University College, 
Gower Street, gave a demonstration of some 
aspects of the progress made m the interval at 
Ins Research Institute, Calcutta, in investigating 
the response of plants to environment 

It was on the occasion of his previous visit 
in 1919-20 that Sir Jagadis -was called to the 
Fellowship of the Royal Society In Pans lead- 
ing scientific men organized receptions in his 
honour, and in Vienna and Berlin also his work 
aroused enthusiastic appreciation. The eminent 
physiologist Haberlandt observed that it was 
no mere accident that it should have fallen to 
an Indian investigator to perfect m such high 
measure the methods of investigation on the 
phenomenon of life The same old Indian spirit, 
he said, “winch has earned to its utmost limits 
metaphysical speculation and introspection, 
wholly withdrawn from the world of sense, has 
now m its modern representative brought forth 
an extraordanarily developed faculty for obser- 
vation and an ecstasy in scientific experimenta- 
tion.” 

As Sir Michael Sadler has observed, the 
Institute is acting to thousands m India as a 
beacon-light, because science is studied theie 
from the love of science and with freedom and 
zeal The Government of India has recognized 
the claims of the Institute to special considera- 
tion and as serving a purpose which takes it 
out of the category of a “transferred” provincial 
institution Accordingly a subsidy for securing 
the permanence of the work, under conditions 
which will ensure adhesion to the ideals of the 
founder, has been guaranteed In this matter 
the Government voices Indian opinion, which is 
gratified to see so great an undertaking brought 
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about by Indian initiative and carried out tinder 
purely Indian administration The Institute 
and its activities are henceforth to develop in 
freedom, so that they may better serve the 
intellectual world. 

Since Sir Jagadis was last in this country 
three substantial volumes have been published 
describing the conclusion of a hundred investiga- 
tions, many of them opening new vistas for 
further exploiation. The most recent invention 
of Sir Jagadis, demonstrated at University 
College last week, is the pliotosynthetic recorder 
by which the plant automatically inscribes its 
assimilation The sensitiveness of this instru- 
ment rivals that of his crescograph, exhibited 
at the time of his former visit, for it records a 
deposit of carbohydrate as minute as a millionth 
of a gram Infinitesimal traces of certain 
chemical substances are found to enhance the 
power of assimilation more than 300 per cent 
The medical aspect of this and other recent 
discoveries is to be considered at a special 
meeting of the Royal Society of Medicine for an 
address and demonstration. 

The Pate of Western Civilisation. 

Says The Fieeman . 

That our characteristic Western civilization 
will disappear suddenly in a cataclysmic way, 
perhaps by suicide, is open to great doubt, 
although politicians and publicists who have 
axes to grind have the habit of stirring our 
emotions with some such horrific picture That 
it will disintegrate from internal causes and 
reshape itself, however, seems beyond doubt 
One has only to pick up a volume of Dr Schilie- 
mann’s researches into the buried civilizations 
of Myceinn and Tiryns, or an account of the 
early civilization of Crete, to see the preposterous- 
ness of assuming that our own civilization has 
the elements of permanence 'No civilization can 
be permanent except that which satisfies all the 
claims of the human spirit — the claim of 
workmanship or expansion, the claim of know- 
ledge, social life and manners, religion, beauty 
and poetry, all held in the perfection of harmony 
and balance Our civilization satisfies the first 
claim quite well, the second tolerably, and the 
others not at all Is it not inevitable, then, that a 
civilization i\hich satisfies more of these claims, 
held in better balance, will supersede ours even 
though itself be not final 


The Value of Privacy. 

The same jouinal says : 

The truly civilized man must, I think, 
take umbrage at modern life for its rapacious 
treatment of his privacy The mere mechanics 
of living whittle down almost to nothing the 
portion of one’s life that is properly inaccessible 
to the public With a telephone in one’s house, 
with mails delivered every hour or two, with 
one’s name m directories and on commercial lists 
of one kind or another, one is really on duty to 
the public all the time , and to keep off duty 
involves so much forethought and effort that 
it becomes in itself a fraying ]ob 

Marcus Aurelius, whose wisdom comes to my 
mind the more easily because I have been much 
occupied with him lately, had a great deal to say 
about this doctrine of the hidden life “Men 
seek retreats for themselves, houses in the 
country, seashores and mountains,” he observes, 
“but it is in thy power, whenever thou shalt 
choose, to retire into thyself Eor nowhere, 
either with more quiet or more freedom from 
trouble, does a man retire than into his own 
soul ” Again he says most admirably “The 
mind which is free from passions is a citadel, 
for man has nothing more secure to which he 
may fly for refuge, and for the future be in- 
expugnable He wdio has not perceived this is 
an Ignorant man , and he who has seen it and 
does not fly to this refuge is unhappy ” 

Like a good disciple of Zeno, too, the great 
emperor puts the avoidance of publicity on the 
stiictly practical ground of common sense 
“How much trouble he avoids who does not look 
to see what his neighbour says or does or thinks, 
but only to what he does himself ” He remarks 
that a thing is made neither better nor worse 
by being praised, and he tests the desire for 
praise by calling attention to the quality of those 
whose praise is desired A person who does 
not understand the world he lives in, does not 
know where he is in it and not knowing the 
primary purposes of life, does not know the 
purpose of his own existence “What, then, dost 
thou think of him who avoids or seeks the praise 
of those who know not either where they are or 
who they are ?” Even moie vividly he adds . 
“Dost thou wish to be praised by a man who 
curses himself thrice every hour ^ Wouldst 
thou wish to please a man who does not please 
himself ^ Does a man please himself who 
lepents of nearly everything he does ?” 
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NOTES 


A Commission For Making Fat 
Salaries Fatter. 

During and after the most destiuctive 
war m history, there has been a great in- 
crease m the cost of living In India, with 
which country alone we are at present 
concerned, there has not been any cor- 
responding increase in the income of the 
people So there ought not to have been 
any addition to the taxes which the people 
used to pay before the war. But theie has 
been additional taxation. The cost of ad- 
ministration has also risen. 

That there has not been any increase in 
the income of the people corresponding to 
the increased cost of living and of administra- 
tion, is evident from two facts One is that 
there have been deficit in imperial and pro- 
vincial budgets in successive years inspite 
of increased taxation , the other is the 
appointment of imperial and provincial re- 
trenchment comm^ission and committees 
If peoples’ incomes had increased fan paasii 
with the rise in the cost of living, additional 
taxation would have brought to the public 
treasury the estimated income But the 
income from additional taxation has not 
fulfilled official expectations , and, in con- 
sequence, deficits have not been wiped 
out. If incomes had kept pace with the 
increased cost of living and of administra- 
tion, there would not have been any necessity 
for thinking of retrenchment 

Such being the facts, any Commission 
of which one of the objects is to make fat 
salaries fatter should have been out of the 
question. But the Grovernment of India not 
being bound to pay any attention to con- 
siderations dictated by common sense, what 
should be out of the question not seldom 
happens m India. So the Lee Commission 
has been touring the country taking 
evidence, 

The emoluments of privates and officers, 
European and Indian, m the army were in- 
creased a few years ago. Salaries in the civil 


departments were increased I his happened 
after 1914 when the war broke out Taxa- 
tion has also increased. Ihe All-India 
civil services get at present on an average 
25 per cent more than what they used to 
get before the war The Lee Commission 
Ls been appointed in consequence ^ of the 
clamour raised by the civilians for still 
further increase of their salaries, etc 

When salaries in the civil and military 
departments were increased, ■when fresh 
taxes were levied and some existing taxes 
enhanced, the obvious preliminary to these 
steps ought to have been the appointment 
of a Eoyal Commission to ascertain what 
changes had taken place in the cost of liv- 
ing and the incomes ot the people. If 
such a commission had been appointed 
and had reported on the basis of in- 
dubitable facts that the incomes of people 
had increased more than their cost ol hving, 
then it would have been light to pioportioii- 
ately increase taxation and civil and military 
salaries. But in India the people exist for 
the services — particularly the higher and 
the higest services, — the services do not exist 
for the people So, while the increased cost 
of living has hit hard both the official and 
the non-official population, the poor people 
of India who form the majority ot the popu- 
lation being the greatest suilereis, what 
Government has done is to try to make its 
servants (particulary the higher and highest 
servants) comfortable at the expense of the 
people Government servants m Indiaioim 
a very small percentage of the population. 
But we do not mention this fact to argue 
that, because they are a minority, theiefore 
their needs are not to be attended to. What 
we say is that the needs and suflernigs of 
the majority should be attended to at least 
as much as those of a small and comparative- 
ly more comfox table minority But whereas 
^Government has increased the emoluments 
of lbs servants, far Irom taking steps to 
increase the productive powers and incomes 
of the people at the same time, it has not 
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^Ven appointed a commission to investigate 
tlie question of their incomes and expenses. 
Middle class unemployment in Bengal has 
no doubt been discussed m an academic 
manner But what has been the outcome ^ 
Not content with the increments which 
they have already got, the civilians have 
been clamouring for still highei salaries and 
other privileges. So without enquiring even 
now by means of a Commission whether 
the people can afford to pay them more, 
Government has hurled at our heads an 
expensive Commission to repoit that moie 
money ought to be paid to the philanthiopic 
bureaucrats. And the advocates of the army 
services have already raised then voice of 
protest against giving away everything to 
the civilians, leaving nothing of the quairy 
for the militaiy ' 

Official and pio-official estimates of 
the average income per head of the 
people of India do not generally put it 
at highei figures than Bs. 50, 60, 75, or at 
the most Rs. 100 per annum — all of which 
Indian statisticians consider to be greatly 
exaggerated. As these figuies are only an 
average, there are incomes both above and 
below these figures. The people of India 
being for the most pait pooi, there are 
hundreds of millions whose income is below 
the average, and there are large numbers 
having no income at all On the other hand 
what are the facts regarding the incomes 
of the Government servants ? Peons, postal 
runners, and police constables foim the 
lowest class of Government servants. But 
even they have a higher income than the 
average income per head of the people of 
India. Therefore, it can never be said that 
the highly paid civilians have been more 
hard hit than the people of India in general 
But all the thought of the Government is for 
these highly paid imperials— who have been 
hit only as regards then savings. They are 
not famished, ragged, disease^ridden, and 
pig-styed, as most of our people are. But, 
we repeat, Government is more anxious to 
fatten the fat than to feed the hungry, lean 
and ragged populace. 

Some high salaries in England are higher 
than the salaries attached to the cones- 
ponding ofiices in India. But these are lew, 
hlost ot the salaiies even in wealthy England 
are not as high as the corresponding ones 
m India But eyen if salanes m England 


were generally higher than here, the com- 
parison would not go against us , because 
the average income per head of the people 
of England is at least ten times our average 
income If a table were prepared showing 
the average income per head of the people of 
different civilised countries and the average 
salaries paid there to the different services, 
it would be found that India has to pay far 
higher salaries in pioportion to the peoples’ 
income than in any other country. But it is 
not mQielj 1)7 0^)01 tio7iatel(j that Indian higher 
salaiies are veiy high . they aie actually 
highei than in such rich countries as France, 
U S. A., etc. Let some member of the Indian 
Legislature ask that a table like that suggest- 
ed above be prepared officially and laid on 
the table 

Oui basis of comparison ought leally to be 
the incomes and salaiies in Japan, the Asiatic 
countiy which has educated and modernised 
itself and made itself efficient within our 
life-time because we, too, are Asiatics, 
and stand in dire need of educating and 
vitalising ourselves as speedily as practicable. 
The cost of living and the income per head 
in Japan is highei than in India. But 
salaries theie, instead of being higher, are far 
lowei than, in India The piime minister gets 
the highest salaiy in Japan, and that is only 
Rs 1500 pel mensem. The other 
ministers get a thousand rupees each 
monthly Otlier salaries aie even lower still. 
If Japan has managed to become educated, 
strong, prosperous — a fiisfc-class power, 
undei the guidance of and served by men 
getting these moderate salaries, it is not 
impossible for India to become regenerated 
without paying far higher salaries to her 
officials. 

If Indian patiiotism be not a sham, sure- 
ly we ought to be able to find in India a 
sufficient number of able men willing to 
seive the countiy on salaries equal to, if not 
lower than those paid in Japan As for 
foieign ofiicials coming fiom Great Britain 
and Ireland, they ought to be paid 25 per 
cent more than Indian oflicials of the cor- 
lesponding service, rank and grade — p7o- 
L tiled that lie Lidunib hate the 'jjoaei* to 
(h'tc) mute iiliat and hoii many J-oieujii offiaah 
ire air to euiplmj Britisheis profess that 
Britain went to war foi wm Id freedom and 
for making democracy safe throughout the 
woi Id That India is not outside this world 
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is clear from tke fact that India had to 
send to the wai more than a million men and 
make a “free gift” of 150 ciores of rupees 
in addition to what her piinces gave In the 
name of this freedom and democracy, then, 
we ought to have the freedom to determine 
how many high public servants of what class 
we are to have from outside our country 
and at what salaries. To dictate that 
only a few of the high officials — a small 
percentage, are to be Indians and the 
rest to be Britishers and to demand that 
the salaries are also to be very high, do 
not look like democracy but like another 
word beginning with 

It may be said that Indians are unfit to 
be in the contiollmg positions, and m posi- 
tions which require the power of initiative 
It IS usual for Indian politicians to say in 
reply that Indians have geneially acquitted 
themselves well in all offices which they 
have been given the oppoitumty to fill 
But the British reply would be — “The veiy 
fact that you depend upon otheis to give 
you oppoitunities — that you cannot create 
your own opportunities, shows y.our unfit- 
ness.” The only effective re]oinder to this 
reply would have been a successful revolu- 
tion, such, for instance, as that aimed at by 
Mahatma Grandhi, For this the country was 
and IS not yet ready. Moreover, the pages 
of a newspaper being fit only foi intellectual 
warfare, the question of any kind of force 
.ought not to be brought forward on either 
side as an argument 

It may be assumed that for certain 
classes of work India would for some time 
to come require the services of some qualified 
foreigners, as Japan did, and still does to a 
lessei extent than formerly. Indians are 
not so foolish as not to requisition the ser- 
vices of foreigners simply because they are 
foreigners, even when Indians fit for parti- 
cular kinds of work are not available In 
many concerns and kinds of work in which 
Indians were not under any obligation to 
employ foreigners, they have employed 
them because fit Indians were not available. 
Therefore, it is a baseless fear that if Indians 
got the power of employing or not employ- 
ing foreigners, they would forthwith vote 
for not employing any. Still less is there 
the likelihood of their voting for cashiering 
the present foreign incumbents of offices 
'^^''diana understand and observe the sanctity 


of contracts. Moreover, the fieedom to 
choose officers in future may be given with 
the safeguard that the present incumbents 
are not to be interfered with except for 
proved dishonesty, incompetence, etc 

The current cant is that England is de- 
termined to give to India the services of her 
most efficient men — and these efficient men 
cannot be had except for a certain high 
price What is the value of this efficiency 
to 106 when after well nigh two centuries 
of the British connection, India remains, 
among civilized countries, the most illiterate, 
the poorest, the most disease-ridden, the 
weakest and ( in official opinion ) the least 
fit for self-government ^ Let us, however, 
assume that these British men are very 
efficient as they undoubtedly ar e — for help- 
ing British exploiters, for tax-gathering, 
for keeping the people unfit for self-rule 
aiid for “preseiviug law and order'' ( what- 
ever that may mean ) Making that as- 
sumption, what proof is there that equally 
efficient Britishers cannot be had for less 
pay ^ It IS strange that when the number 
of unemployed in England runs into seven 
figures, Englishmen, it is alleged, cannot be 
had to do ordinary district work unless 
extravagant salaries are paid If the system 
of choosing men be changed, so that the 
choice may be made from a wider field, we 
are perfectly sure that equally good ad- 
ministrators may be had for smaller salaries. 
It may be that these latter would not have 
as much bookish education as the present- 
day civilians , but that would not make any 
essential difference. Even as regards bookish 
education or culture, English and other 
foreign Christian missionaries are at least as 
cultured as the civilians, and many mission- 
aries are efficient administrators, too. These 
missionaries lead healthy and useful lives 
and do hard work on far smaller salaries 
than the civilians. The civil service competi- 
tive examination is no test of administrative 
capacity. It is when actually m charge of 
affairs that a civilian is found to possess or 
not to possess administrative ability — and 
those who are found capable were not born 
with capacity, they had to acquire it. 

The present-day civilians are not greater 
administrators than Britain’s empire-builders 
like Olive, Hastings, Malcolm, etc., (we leave 
aside the question of moial character). What 
education had Clive, Hastings and others ? It 
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is slieei nonsense to say that unless an Eng- 
lishman can pass a ceitain kind ol competitive 
test, mainly bookish, he would not be fit to 
have charge o£ distiicts, divisions, or portfolios 
in secietariats. So let us fix the salaries 
according to our capacity to pay, solvency 
being the first consideiation of State, and let 
us, if we must have Englishmen, have the 
best among the million and a half or so 
English unemployed as our district officeis, 
etc. It IS not a joke. It is men like these 
failures m England who acquired and built 
up and managed the affairs of England’s 
empire in India before the days of the Com- 
petitionwallah or even of Hailybury men 
Their successors cannot speak contemp- 
tuously of them as mere riffraff. 

And why in the name of Voild’ freedom 
andSvoild’ democracy must our field of choice 
be confined to Biitain and Ireland ^ Suppos- 
ing wo are an interior race because we are 
not independent and therefore we aie unfit 
to manage our own affairs, the British are 
not the only independent and therefore supe- 
rior race. Leaving aside other independent 
peoples, let us mention only some of the victo- 
rious belligerents in the big war. The French, 
the Americans, the Falians, the Japanese 
were victoiious and are independent If India 
can get efficient adramistiators, foi salaries 
which she can pay, from France, America, 
Italy or Japan, why should she be prevented 
fiom doing so ^ Supposing some mysterious 
and inexplicable taint of inferiority attaches 
to Japan because of her being situated in 
Asia and outside the pale of Christendom, no 
such disqualification exists in the case of the 
other three countries. Occasionally in some 
departments the British Government in India 
employed Fiench, German, American and 
Scandinavian expert?. Why not allow the 
same freedom of choice to the Indian people 
in obtaining the experts they requite ^ 

In impoiting men, why should we not 
have the right to adopt the principles of free 
trade, or of protection, or of impel lal prefer- 
ence, a'i occasion and our needs require ^ 

Here one can imagine the Britisher inter- 
posing — ‘‘But it IS we who have conquered the 
Indians and are their masters. Why should 
we allow others to carry the white man’s 
burden of the booty here That, no doubt, is 
the bed-rock of fact. So the Indian also may 
be allowed to state another fact It is not the 
present-day University-bred Competition- 


wallah who has “conquered’^ Britishers 
of a different class and kind, with different 
up-bringmg, obtained possession of India and 
got the better of Indians by vaiious means, in 
some previous centuries. People once beaten 
on the battle-field or m the game of diplo- 
macy, are not necessarily to be considered 
beaten for ever and treated as such. People 
who weie once victorious are not to consider 
themselves victorious for ever and behave as 
such. Are the descendants of world cham- 
pions boxing, wrestling, etc., considered 
champions m each succeeding generation ^ If 
it had been the fact that Indians of the 
present generation had started a war of inde- 
pendence and had been beaten by university- 
bied Britisheis of the present generation, 
the argument fiom ‘‘conquest” would have 
had some brutal cogency. Still, if the argu- 
ment fiom conquest be trotted out in the last 
lesort, the Indians also on their part may not 
be wrong in concluding that if the unedu- 
cated or half- educated British failures in 
their home-country of previous generations 
weie able enough to “conquer” and build up 
the empire of India, the present-day unem- 
ployed millions of Britishers, possessed of 
the same soit of education or no-education, 
may be able to provide fit successors for 
the empire-buildeis of yoie; and these 
men would not be so costly as the competi- 
tion-wallahs 

England may be bent upon giving us the 
best and costliest of her sons But we 
cannot afford to enteitain them. Let us be 
content, with third-rate men who cannot 
find woik in England and would accept 
jobs out here on our terms ; and let us, 
with the help of the saving thus effected, 
try to improve and extend our education, 
sanitation, agriculture and other industries, 
our commerce and shipping — things to 
which the very costly super-efficient best 
sons of England have paid very inade- 
quate attention in the excess of their zeal 
for efficiency and exploitation. 

It has been argued that the increments 
demanded do not amount to much. But 
it 13 these so-called inconsiderable amounts 
which have giadually in the aggregate 
become intolerable burdens, and what 
is moie significant, it is much smaller 
sums than these which have been 
repeatedly refused for the promotion 
of education, sanitation, etc., the consequence 
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being oiii lamentable illiterate, insanitary, 
disease-ridden, half-starved, semi-nude, ill- 
housed condition As we are not solvent, 
as there have been repeated deficits, not a 
rupee should be added to the salaiies of the 
high, highei and highest officials. 

The complaint of these men is not merely 
that they aie inadequately paid. They do 
not want to be controlled or criticised by or 
do the bidding of Indians. Indian Ministers, 
Indian legislators, Indian iournalists, Indian 
public men, are a thorn on their side. But 
this is the year 1924 The decade which is 
just over has seen many kings and emperors, 
tsars, kaisers and sultans, disappear from 
the stage. It is no use, for lesser autocrats, 
to give themselves the airs of tsarlings, 
kaiserlmgs and sultanocks. If the “Reforms” 
are not to be a greater sham than they are, 
Indian Ministers must have more power, 
full power, not less power, over nil employees 
m the transferred departments, and all 
departments must be made over to the 
Ministers, Legislative bodies must have 
the power to vote or not vote each and every 
item in the imperial and provincial budgets 
The liberty of the press and of free assem- 
blage and public speaking must be increased, 
not diminished. All these are required in 
the interests of “world” freedom and safe- 
guarding “world'’ democracy And it may 
be added- this is the only means of keeping 
the bogey of Bolshevism at a safe distance. 

The World Must Choose 

On the 23rd of December 1923, the poet 
Rabindranath Tagore opened the ceremony 
of the 7th of Pan^^ with a text from the 
Upanisads, He then spoke on the suicidal 
policy followed by the power-mad nations of 
to-day, for about an hour, which passed all 
too quickly under the magic of his wonder- 
ful eloquence They have, said the Poet, 
completely lost the outlook on life which 
for ever keeps in view the divinity of Man and 
the sacred ideal of spiritual progress. They 

^ On the 7th of Pans, the 9th month m the 
Bengali year, Maharsi Debendranath Tagore, 
one of the greatest personalities of 19th century 
Bengal, a leader of the Brahmo Samaj move- 
ment, founder of Santmiketan and father of the 
Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, was initiated into 
Brahmoism. 


are so dangerously engrossed in the acqui- 
sition of material wealth that their heart 
refuses to respond to the call, 

isrr.” 

d H v* n d 

“Listen, all ye, the childien of the 
ImmorbaU’’ Mateiial gieediness has so 
perverted Man’s vision that he can no longer 
see the divine end which has drawn Humanity 
since the dawn of cieation, along thorny and 
painful ways, towards realisation of this im- 
mortality. Has Mankind gi oped in the daik 
for the Ideal and suffered mutely tliiough 
its long history, only to plunge headlong 
into ciuel and utter annihilation ? Will men 
forget that they aie the childien of the 
Immortal m their morbid gieed foi commo- 
dities? Is it worth it to tide in motoi cais 
when they rush madly towards destuiction ^ 
But this IS what the West is doing And 
India, where the sage called out m a voice 
of thunder, 

“Listen, all ye, are the children of the 
Immoital”, 

will this India foiget her heritage 
and the Ideals which she voiced befoie 
the world and sacrifice her spirit to 
the glamour of ephemeral possessions ? The 
time has come when India, the land of 
Ideals, must shake off cheap temptation and 
weak imitation and once moie voice the 
call, 

“come one, come all and join with fresh 
hope in the heart, m the seaich for Immor- 
tality.” It IS towards poor unaimed India 
that a venry and wounded world is looking 
for help. Will not India rise to the occa- 
sion ? A. C, 

The Fate of Western Civilization. 

In the west gieat minds are wonying 
over this problem. Men like Holland, Inge, 
Wells and Spengler aie making forecasts 
of what IS coming. But the mediocre and 
the lowly aie not free fiom this gripping 
anxiety. The future of Western civilization 
is a problem which defies man-made geo- 
graphyand social classification. It is a vital 
problem which touches all nations and all 

Western civilization shows acute symptoms 
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of deadly diseases It believes in a false 
pbilosopliy of life and conduct and refuses, 
like a lunatic, to listen to reason 

“I have a white skin , I like it , theie- 
fore I am supeiior ” 

“ I want what belongs to others. I thinl 
it will make me happy to possess it If others 
suffer, I can’t help it. It is struggle for 
existence, a thing found in the animal and 
vegetable life, and as such an ideal thing. 
Are we not the hest animals ^ So why should 
we not struggle most and fiercest 

“ I feel I am superior. Moreover I am 
strong and I do not understand that weak 
man’s language and manners. He must be 
a savage , because I think I am not one How 
could I be ? Look at my costly fuis, cars, 
carpet and the fine weapons I possess. He 
can kill only 2 at a time, I can kill 2000 , 
therefore I must be a thousand times more 
civilized than he is ” 

‘‘I have promised to give some one else 
some land m Africa Of course, I have no 
land in Africa now, but I must soon have 
some. For otherwise I shall have to break 
my promise, which is immoral ’’ 

“I sent a good man to a i emote country 
to teach good things The foolish strangeis 
did not believe him, thought he was a nui- 
sance and kicked him out ^ Fancy kicking a 
good man like that ^ I must go and teach 
the fools a lesson or soon the world will 
foiget to respect goodness.” 

Such aie the thoughts that burden the 
so-called whiteman’s soul The white thinker 
knows where the dangei lies Let us hope 
that he will yet bung his brethren round 
and make them see the Truth. 

A. 0 


The Arms Act. 

We are glad to note that The Statesman 
has wiitten something quite sensible regard- 
ing the present state of the Arms Act. 

“A feature of the dacoities and hold-ups which 
are becoming so numerous in Bengal in these 
days IS that every gang of dacoits seems to be 
possessed of one or two revolvers at least In 
the hold-up at Chittagong just reported four men 
were concerned and were all armed with revolv- 
ers It was suggested some years ago that a 
police conference, to be attended by experts from 
all the provinces, should be held to investigate 
the illicit trade in arms in India and to propose 

14 


measures for putting an end to it All that has 
been done, however, is to issue a series of compli- 
cated rules as to the possession of arms and 
ammunition by respectable people of the class 
that takes out licences, and the police spend 
much time and labour in seeing that these rules 
are observed In the meanwhile the bad charac- 
ters, who have no intention of buying licenses, 
seem to be able to possess themselves of as many 
arms and as much ammunition as they desire.” 

Of course. The Statesman may yet develop 
the theme by giving a chaiacteristic defini- 
tion of lespecbability and escape mediociity 
m opinion 

The Arms regulations are, it seems, for 
the benefit of the lawless. But so long as 
the efficiency of the Police is measured by 
its quantity and the pay of high officials, can 
we expect anything betfcei ^ 

A. C. 

Svapna-Vasavadatta in English. 

We invite to draw the attention of the 
public to the latest English translation of 
Yasavadatta by Dr Y. S. Sukthankar 
(Oxford University Piess, 1923 ;. Leaving 
aside the problem of chionology and authen- 
ticity of the play ascribed to Bhasa, we 
maintain that Svapnavasavadatta would 
occupy a permanent place amidst the chefs- 
d’oevies of Sanskrit drama Dr Sukthankar 
IS one of that laie group of Indologists who 
have combined with a passion for occidental 
method a mastery of the indigenous technique 
of Sanskrit grammar Hence his translation 
of Bhasa’s mastei piece is at once transparent 
and suggestive, useful for the general reader 
and illuminating from the point of view of 
textual elucidation We congratulate the 
author on presenting us with a volume which 
selves as a model for scientific translation 
and populaiisation of oiiental texts. 

K. D. N. 


Indians in Kenya, 

A very deai and valued friend who has 
now leached old age has recently written to 
me a letter from Oxford, from which I would 
like to quote the following passage about 
Kenya — 

“ I have just been reading your article in 
‘The’ East and the West on the ‘Indians m Kenya’ 
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and I am Ml of indignation at the treatment of 
them and also of our African brothers and sisters, 
which you describe It seems so strange, even 
from the secular point of view, that people 
should be blind to the facts of human nature and 
to the utter rottenness of the policy of sheer 
oppression and repression and suppression which 
has always borne such bitter fruit That dread- 
ful ‘fingermark law’, which you mention, and 
‘poll tax’ are horrible to my own mind with regard 
to the native Africans , and the conduct toward 
the Indians is simply inexcusable I hope the day 
will soon come, when the intellectual superiority, 
in many ways, of the Indians over the Europeans 
will be made so clear, that the Europeans 
respect them as their superiors on many points, 
as they undoubtedly are It always seems to 
me that, from the little I have seen and known 
of Indians, a natural dignity is one of their 
chief characteristics and a quietness which only 
comes from meditation. 

“When I saw the Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, 

I felt as if I was being received at Court by a 
king Only just before we left Oxford for our 
holiday last July, an Indian lady came with an 
English friend and I had the same feeling of 
respect and admiration for this Indian lady 
Surely it is only a matter of time, and we shall 
be forced, if we refuse to open our eyes willingly, 
to see and understand the equabty of God’s 
children and the oneness of all humanity 

“Your description of the Sikh on the steamer 
on Lake Victoria Kyanza with his wife and 
child, and you being blamed by the European 
passengers for taking his little boy in your arms, 
made me feel quite ill with disgust I have seen 
a picture of our Divine Lord, Jesus Christ, blessing 
little children One little child who was folded 
in Christ’s arms, nearer than any other, was an 
African in appearance, and it seemed to me very 
beautiful that the African child should be 
nearest and closest of all 

“ But one must remember that much of this 
bad feeling is due to custom, which is inherited 
custom I can remember when I was quite 
young how, m the very kindest and best families 
in England, servants were not regarded as 
worthy of such consideration as we are learning 
we m%Lst give them now, — or else do without 
them ' It distresses me so much, now that I am 
old, that I can do nothing practical to help 
except to ask out here those who belong to other 
races in the one human family and get to 
know them individually as friends, and what is 
best of all, I can take the love and thought of 
our Indian and African brothers and sisters and 
ask the Divine Master to use my tiny worthless 
prayer for them, transforming it in his own 
eternal sacrifice of love and making it perfect 
“Don’t you hope that S, Augustine was 


really an African ^ I feel ashamed at times 
at being able to do so very little, but prayer 
does become more absorbing, thank God , and 
it seems the very best way in which I can serve 
others I wish we could have a few% on whose 
hearts this burden has fallen, to join together to 
pray for Kenya, especially for the settlers, at a 
certain time It is in this way, perhaps, that the 
burden may be removed, and love may come in, 
where bitterness now prevails ” 

On board this ship, on which I am now 
jouineying back to England, at first it seemed 
that there would be nothing but coldness 
and suspicion from my own countiymen who 
knew my name But, little bv little, I have 
found out bow many are thinking fai more 
deeply than would appeal, upon the siuface, 
and how the present state of England, with 
financial disaster staring her statesmen in 
the face, has opened their eyes One 
passenger has been telling me of his delight 
in Indian pictiues, how eageily he looks 
forward to ‘Riipam’, which he takes in legu- 
larly. Another told me with gieat frankness, 
that while he believed that the work which 
the British had done m India had been a 
great work, he believed also that it had now 
come to an end and only harm would be 
done by its continuance beyond the appoint- 
ed time The one great question, he felt, 
was how to leave India to lule heiself with 
the greatest possible speed that would avoid 
disaster His sinceiity moved me ver} much 
indeed. When hearts become depressed, it 
is good to remembei that there are countless 
who are unknown, but whose longings and 
prayers for a bettei and a nobler world are 
known to God. He uses them each one for 
fulfilment of His purpose 

C. F A. 

Opium in India. 

The scandal of the opium manufacture 
m India, foi internal consumption ( which 
brings in a revenue to the Government of 
India of probably not less than two to three 
million pounds sterling each year, — the exact 
figure IS not shown m the excise tables } is 
every day growing greater and greater. At 
the Hague Convention on opium many \eais 
ago, the British Government on behalf of 
India signed the following document • 

The aohcles of the pesent Oonventiony if 
nottfieii hy Ihs Bi itanme Majesty'^s Govertinwnfy 
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shall apply to the Government of Biitlsli India, 
Oeylon, the Strait 6 Settlements, SonTcong and 
}}ei Eui Wie, in every respect in the same way as 
they shall apply to the United Kingdom and 
Ireland.” 

These articles have been notified long 
since, and m accordance with them the United 
Kingdom and Ii eland have now in force a 
‘Dangerous Diugs Act,' by which the people 
of those dominions are bound. Ko one is 
allowed to purchase opium except under a 
medical certificate In this way, the opium 
drug in Grieab Britain and Ireland has been 
rendered practically haimless It is used only 
foi strictly medicinal and scientific purposes 
But 111 British India, we have been told 
again and again that no ‘Dangeious Drugs 
Act’ will be passed If we ask the reason, 
we are fuibher told that the Gfoveniment’s 
policy of excise is so legulated that it brings 
with it ‘the maximum of levenue with the 
minimum of consumption ” If we are still 
further inquisitive and ask the question, 
why the sale of opium cannot be stopped 
altogether, we aie told that to do so would 
inflict great in]ury on the people For 
Indians aie so highly educated m the use 
of opium that they do nob take it in il- 
legitimate quantities. Besides, they do nob 
smohe opium, as the Chinese do, which is 
vicious • they only eat opium in small 
quantities, which is piactically harmless 

If it is pointed out, that all the leading 
medical experts and specialists of the woild 
have now come to the conclusion, that opium 
eating is moie haimful than opium smoking, 
(because eating opium attacks immediately 
all the organs of digestion and poisons them, 
while opium smohng chiefly poisons the 
lungs), the answer is given, that the doses 
taken in India aie so minute that there is 
no harm done. 

Then the enquiier points to the case of 
Assam. The following exbiact is taken 
fiom the Calcutta newspaper, called ‘Capital’ 
It is wutten by the Assam Coiiespondenb . — 

“Bmce 1903, the consumption of opium as a 
drug has been steadily increasing in Assam* 
Though the price is much higher now the 
victims pay the price freely at the cost of comfort 
and bare necessities of life They are fully 
aware that they are m the grip of a most deadly 
poison from vhieh they cannot get free even 
if they vish to do so But they would welcome 
any measure tliat would at least get their 


children free from it. , There is iio meanness, no 
humiliation, which a needy opium eater will 
refuse to stoop to, in order to get a dose of the 
drug ” 

As soon as ever the new Councils came 
into force, one of the first steps among the 
new non-official members was to urge the 
complete prohibition of the sale of opium in 
Assam, except under medical certificate. 
What has been actually promised, as far as 
I can gather, is that the amounts offered for 
sale shall be decreased by 10 per cent, each 
year. The Government appears to be de- 
termined to get the last pice of profit from 
it light up to the end. 

C. F. A. 


The Example of Assam. 

Assam has at least set an example, which 
othei piovinces ought to follow at once, in the 
difieient legislatures It may be, that this 
will be the quickest way of getting rid of 
an intolerable evil , and it should by no 
means be neglected Bub meanwhile, is 
not the Government of India itself to be 
brought to book for a pledge given to the 
Hague Convention, which has been hitherto 
flagrantly unfulfilled ? For there is no 
good and valid leason why, years ago, a 
Dangeious Diugs Act should not have been 
passed in India, exactly of the same des- 
cription as that which has been passed for 
Great Britain and Ii eland, and equivalent to 
those which have been statutory for many 

years past m Japan and the Philippines and 

m all the civilised countries of the west. 
This would end the whole evil at once. 

0. F. A. 


A Dangerous Drugs Act. 

When at different meetings and com- 
mittees of the League of Nations, the so-called 
‘representatives’ of India have claimed ex- 
emption for India and obtained the sanction 
for the vague woids ‘legitimate use of 
opium to be substituted for medicinal and 
scientific use’, they have achieved their aim 
by a complete misrepresentation or the 
Indian situation Their argument has been 
(it was brought forward even by Mr. basin 
in 1921) that the people of India are so 
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highly educated m the use of opium, (i) that 
they can themselves discriminate between 
the use of opium and the abuse of opium ; 
(ii) that they are in the habit of using opium 
as a family medicine m a perfectly 
harmless manuei in malarial districts, where 
it would be very difficult to get a proper 
medical certificate. These are the two mam 
arguments, and it is the easiest thing in the 
world to refute them Let me take one very 
simple test of this ‘legitimate’ use. Assam is 
a part of India, and Assam is the direct 
refutation of this whole theory of legitimate 
use. Things have got to such a terrible pass 
in Assam, that for very shame of open 
publicity Government has been obliged at 
last after nearly a hundred years to begin to 
prohibit opium There are other provinces 
where the opium cuise is not far short of 
Assam. 

Two subsidiary answers may be given . — 
(i) It IS very strange, is it not, that the people 
of India (when it comes to a question of 
retaining revenue in order to meet excessive 
military charges) are said to be so highly 
educated in tbs one subject, that they excel 
even the education of their lulers, the 
British ! In other matters, we hear only of 
the gross illiteracy of India and the lack of 
education, etc., etc. Why then, when the 
claim to keep the opium revenue is brought 
forward, is the theory of the superior 
education of the Indian people propounded ^ 

(ii) As far as the proper medicinal use 
of opium IS concerned, this could be retained 
under medical certificate even after a Dan- 
gerous Drugs Act was passed. The truth, 
as every medical practitioner knows, is this 
that the less opium taken the better, whatever 
the climate, or the prevailing fever epidemic. 
The harm done to the system, especially by 
continual doses, is infinitely greater than 
any adventitious aid which might be 
supposed to accrue occasionally. People 
have used just the same argument about 
alcohol as a preventive of fever, as they 
now use about opium. But today no wise 
and up to-date modern doctor would be likely 
to recommend the habitual use of alcohol for 
that purpose. 

Fo 7' the ordinary man, the answer %s surely 
conclusive, that when a Dangerous Drugs Act 
IS necessaiy m Amenta and Gieat Britain and 
Japan and the PJnUppines, it u neces^aiy 
m India as well 


P, S.— Di Warnlecs, one of the oldest 
doctors in India, with one of the largest 
medical expeiiences, has given a signed 
statement, that he holds that a ‘Dangerous 
Drugs Act’ IS necessary for India, if opium 
is not to be abused as a diug It would be 
well if other signed statements of a similar 
kind were'obtamed It should not be at all 
difficult to get them. 

C F. A. 

Opium Revenue m Hongkong 

The London Tunes of Octobei 5, 1923, 
gives some interesting news regarding the 
Opium Revenue m Hongkong “The Governor, 
Sir R. E. Stubbs, indicated that the Colony’s 
finances were in a most satisfactory condition 
and that the Credit balance was, § 12,608,- 
643 ( £ 1,450,000 ) or five millions ( £ 572,- 
000) more than had been expected. 

The levenue was estimated at .^21, 369,- 
934 ( £ 2,448,000 ) and the expenditure at 
$ 24,924,667 (£ 2,789,000) In lefeience to 
the Opium from which the Revenue was 
estimated $ 3,500,000 ( £ 401,000 ), the 

G-overnoi said that it had long been recogniz- 
ed that the Colony must eventually lose 
this source of income, consequently the 
Government had giadually substituted other 
revenues with the result that the Colony’s 
income exceeds its immediate needs, although 
Hongkong was probably as lightly taxed as 
any place in the world ” 

Prom the above statement we find that 
the ciedit balance is £ 1,450,000, >¥11116 the 
estimated Opium Revenue is only £ 401,000 
Certainly it is a pi oof that theie will not be 
any financial embarrassment for the Govern- 
ment of Hongkong it the British Government 
prohibits opium m Hongkong. Of course 
the question of smugglfng opium from abioad 
will not be solved if that is done. But the 
fear of smuggling should not be a reason 
for legalising the Opium Trade 

There is every reason to fear opium 
smuggling in the Philippines, yet the United 
States Government has stopped opium traffic 
there Then, if the Hongkong Government 
stops the opium traffic, that becomes an 
example for other British colonies m the 
Malaya Peninsula, and it becomes a great 
moral pressure for China, Turkey, Persia, and 
of course India, the largest factor in the 
opium traffic* 
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We are bappy to see that the Governor 
of Hongkong realises that ultimately Opmm 
as a source or Ee venue must be abandoned 
We hope that the Governor of Hongkong 
will lead the British statesmen to formulate 
a British Empire Opium Policy that within 
the coming five years— at the latest by the 
year 1930, there will be no Opium Tiaffio m 
any part of the British Empire, if not the 
whole world, except for medicinal and scien- 
tific purposes. 

Taraknath Das 

The Ciirreacy Crisis in Germany. 

Early in September, 1923, the English 
pound in Beilm was buying 200 million 
paper marks In London m the middle 
of November it could buy 30 billions (one 
billion is 1000 milliaids, and one milliard is 
1000 millions) The papei luble of Soviet 
Eussia had never experienced such depths of 
depreciation. The downward tendency of 
the German mark does not seem yet to be 
arrested 

The curiency situation m Geimany has 
evidently run into confusion worse confound- 
ed The excessive desiie on the part of 
German merchants as well as citizens to 
provide themselves with foreign monies has 
led to this virtual annihilation of Gei many's 
monetaiy system. 

The Entente has taken advantage of the 
present panic m order to cii dilate a new 
currency m the occupied territories, — the 
Ehine-Euhr. This may turn out to be a 
financial preparedness for political separation 
Nay, even the cities and provinces of the 
German federation itself have been authoriz- 
ed by the central government to issue their 
own monies which are to circulate within 
well-defined boundaries It is but in the 
natural course of things that Bavaria has been 
studying for its own jurisdiction the scheme 
of a fhestandKjeb Cr(dd^\ i e , money as 
constant measure of value , m other words a 
stable money 

Theorists of currency as well as practical 
money-poiiiicians in Germany are naturally 
utilising the crisis in order to adumbrate 
schemes of financial reform One plan 
seriously considers the establishment of a 
currency based on rye. Another is discuss- 
ing the advisability of withdiawmg the entire 
paper-mark from circulation A third wants 


to deprive the government Eeichsbank of the 
power over curiency and establish a bank in 
gold notes under private control 

While these and other schemes, with which 
German students are familiar in Prof. 
Wage m arm’s Allgemeine Geldlehre (Berlin, 
1923), are still influencing the national as 
well as business “economics", the government 
has decided to fortify the Eeichsbank itself 
with enough capital and thus enable it to 
function more efliciently as the only organ 
of German currency To help forward the 
Eeichsbank an extraordinary dictatorial 
commissar has been appointed. He has been 
confiscating all foreign monies existing in the 
hands of the people or rather buying them 
off at a reasonable puce m “gold mark’’ and 
hand them over to the Eeichsbank 

In the mean tune the so-called “gold 
mark” as an entity does not exist. It is a 
legalized “financial fiction,” if one may com 
the term, indicating on paper a certain fixed 
relation such as existed between the pre-war 
mark and the foreign currencies. To give 
this fiction some sort of a reality the govern- 
ment has been compelled to improvise for the 
time being a sort of “German dollars” based 
on the loan in Ameiican dollais which has 
been subscribed to by the people towards 
the beginning of the year. (lerman dollars, 
known as ^'Eollcu 6Lhat%anwvisungeid\ are in 
circulation in bills of }, L 2, 5, and other 
deiiominatioirs of Ameiican dollars The rate 
of ^ dollar or 25 cents being equivalent to 
goldmark 1, 05 pfennings, the normal rate 
of 1913, determines the stable price of these 
Ethaf/M7nceisungen While in regard to all 
foreign monies the “German dollars”, or m 
other words, the fictiorral “goldmarks”, are 
fixed, they are appreciating every day in 
relation with the paper marks just in propor- 
tion as the dollar, the pound, the Swiss franc 
or the Dutch gulden 

An u'u I thebtaenigpb Geld seQxns at last to 
have been found. And Germans instead of 
running every day in quest of foreign monies 
can buy, sell, invest or hoard in terms of a 
fixed curiency of the German stamp But as 
the amount of these “German dollars” or 
fictional “gold maiks” is limited by that of 
the loan, there is a limit to the extent to 
which these, while functioning as standard 
of value, can also be employed as a medium 
of exchange, 

Pinally, on the 15th of November a 
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Bentenhanh has been established enjoying 
a credit o£ 900 million goldmarks offered by 
real estate and financial groups On the 
strength of this credit the bank is issuing 
“renten-mark’^ in older to replace paper- 
mark as much as possible. The Reichsbank 
has thus been relieved of the necessity of 
always having recourse to the printing press 
A great amount of paper money has already 
been withdrawn from circulation, and a pait, 
BO per cent., of wages and salaries is being 
paid to each working man and official in 
rentenmaik. The value of 1 rentenmark has 
been fixed to be equivalent to 1 billion paper 
mark 

The character of paper mark as the only 
“legal tender” is howevei still being enfoiced 
by the strictest legal, i. e , ultimately police 
sanction Consequently the monetary pioblem 
of Germany continues to be as difficult and 
critical as before The efforts to discover a 
standard and measure of value such as can 
at the same time serve as a medium of 
exchange for circulation on a country-wide 
scale and finally also on the international 
credit market, will constitute the currency 
question of the German governments for 
some time to come. 

2 Dec , 1923 Benoy Kumak Sarkae. 


India’s Ultimate Master. 

The Englishman of December 3, 1923, 
published an appreciation of Lord Lytton’s 
pronouncements on the occasion of the 
St. Andrew’s Dinner, organised by the 
Scotchmen of Calcutta The Englishman 
was very glad on that occasion to notice how 
Viceroys and Governors weie getting into 
the habit of making im^oi tant 'p onouncements 
on ceremonial occasions such as the above 
dinner. The important pronouncements made 
on the particular occasion were three m num- 
ber : 1. On the Howrah Bridge, 2. On the Swa- 
rajya party, and 3. On a small party in 
Bengal which, it was alleged, hope to 
realise their political ideals by means of the 
Pistol and the Bomb. 

Let us assume, with The Englishman, that 
Europeans, and particularly Scotchmen, 
remain fit to receive important pronounce- 
ments while celebrating annual dinners, and 
examine Lord Lytton’s ideal of fit subjects and 
their relative importance. 


Lord Lytton, in his own woids, made 
clear his object in coming to India He said : 

“My sympathy with the political aspirations 
of the Indian people is perfectly well-known to 
all those who are honest enough to read my 
speeches m the spirit in which they are 
delivered, and if I did not desire to see the 
country advance as rapidly as possible along the 
road to self-government, 1 should not have come 
to India ” 

We shall not discuss the question of the 
honesty of those who may not catch 
the spiiit of His Excellency’s speeches, 
nor the ethics of going to other lands 
as Goveinois without certain well-defined 
objects We quote His Excellency only to 
make it known to those who nevei lead 
Lord Lytton’s speeches without mfiinging 
the laws of honesty, that the (ioveinoi 
of Bengal desiied to see the countiy advance 
as rapidly as possible along the load to 
self-government This being his outlook, we 
may say something against his method of 
attaching importance to subjects 

We presume that His Excellency ac- 
knowledges that self-goveinment and pio- 
gress demand ceitain qualities in the people. 
Some of these, in our opinion, aie Knowledge, 
Health, Hope and Prosperity We shall neg- 
lect the Howiah Bridge, as, though it has a 
bearing on traiispoit and exploitation, it has 
none on self-goveinment But is it His Excel- 
lency’s opinion that m the scheme of Bengal’s 
piogiess ( political and necessaiily economic ) 
theentiance of the Extiemists into the absuid 
Councils and clashing out a no?/ small 
and idiotic paity of decadent believeis in 
violence occupy the most impoitant place ^ 
Does not His Excellency fear that the con- 
version of nou~moIent non-co-operators to a 
semi acceptance of the British Political Philo- 
sophy of Parliamentaiy Co-operation may 
probably lead to their complete acceptance of 
that British Philosophy of Political (Jonduct ? 
Is it not true that the British sometimes 
realised their political ideals by means of 
weapons often moie destructive than simple 
Pistols and Bombs ^ Did not England con- 
tinue a new political eia of violent Parlia- 
mentary co-operation by doing something 
very unpleasant to royalty Have not the 
British used violence whenever it was useful 
from their point of view ^ Then why this 
rejoicing at what may lead to a state of 
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affaiis winch His Excellency evidently does 
not admire ^ 

The Swarajya party believes in destroying 
the Councils. Destruction is always associated 
with violence, physical or non-physical. 
Theiefore it may be faiily presumed that 
the Swarajya party has begun to believe 
in a sort of violent Parliamentary co- 
operation ,-“ithas given up oion-uolmt non- 
Pmhampnfa')!/ oion-co- operation > We think, 
as Britishers believe that they have achieved 
success by violent Parliamentary co-operation, 
then statesmen ought, m ordei to keep their 
hold on India, to encouiage in us a belief m 
the un-British method of non-violent non- 
Parliamentary non-co-opeiation because 
whatever is British, spells, to Bntisheis, suc- 
cess ; and whatever is un-Biitish, spells fail- 
ure. So no British statesman ought to le- 
3 oice that any section of believeis in non- 
violent non-Parliamentary non-co-operation 
have been partially converted to the cult of 
violent Pailianientary co-operation. 

Then we find Loid Lytton interpreting 
the sentiments of the People and saying that 
they (the people of Bengal) have had enough 
of 1 evolutionary ciime. The people oi Bengal 
have had enough of many other things, 
including ciimes of not a unoJnfionaiy but of 
a highly stable and institutional natuie Of 
all the things of which Bengalis have had 
enough, aie revolutionaiy crimes the most 
important or the most destructive ^ Why 
did not Ills Excellency give the place of 
honour to Malaria, Malnutrition, Ignorance, 
Poverty, Disease, Maladministration and 
the thousand and other things which have 
made the life of Bengal one continuous 
agony ? 

Small foolish parties which believe in the 
Pistol and the Bomb are not peculiar to 
Bengal They aie found even m civilised 
Britain. But the British Prime Minister does 
not consider it worth his while to refer 
at length to them at the Lord Mayor’s 
Banquet It does not pay him, with 
ecstatic leaders in newspapers, to ‘afirrm his 
determination to crush revolutionary violence’ 
with a frenzied relentlessness. It does not 
pay him to play up to the sentiments of a 
powerful community of snobs and braggarts, 
who believe that a fat puise and a 
degenerate mentality ultimately wins Perhaps 
such a community does not rule in Britain. 

After welcoming the Hovernor of Bengal’s 


courage m making the ‘important pronounce- 
ments’, The TJngUshman threatens Mr. 0 E. 
Das’s party that if they really try to break 
up the Councils, there are “the iG-overnment 
of India Act and the other constitutional 
documents which form India’s charter.” 

“These safeguards can and will be enforced 
by India’s ultimate master — if it must be so — the 
British House of Commons and the British 
People ” 

If only the real Ultimate Master could 
laugh and laugh loudly enough for some 
people f A C. 


A Hindu “Sanatanist” Questionnaire. 

The Sanatana Dharmojjivini Sabha of 
Raniaghat, Benares, has drawn up the follow- 
ing questionnaiie — 

1 What makes a Hindu P 

2. What are the sources of the authority of 
Dharma ^ Reason, Scripture or both ? 

3 What IS the principle of the interpreta- 
tion of scriptural texts ^ How far are the 
historical interpretations of Western writers in 
conformity with the traditional Mimamsa rules ^ 

4 Do acts of Dharma have only unseen 
results or not ^ 

5 Are these rules relative to classes of 
individuals ^ Is there such a thing as 
Adhikarabheda ^ 

6 May we alter rules of Dharma to suit new 
situations ^ Will they then lose their character 
of Dharma, i e , will they he able to produce their 
unforeseen results ^ 

7 ‘Dharmagna samayah pramanam’, ‘The 
verdict of the knower of Dharma is the authority ’ 
Who is the Dharmagna P Does he abide by the 
Sastras or improve on them by reinterpreting 
them or does he throw them overboard ? 

8 Are there cases where these Dharmagnas 
have altered rules to meet new conditions of life ^ 
If so, mention instances of such alterations 
together with the reasons that led them to 
change the rules 

9 What are Apaddharmas ^ Where are they 
available for adoption ? What exactly is the 
significance of Apad ^ Is there a list of Apad- 
dharmas mentioned in the Sastras ^ 

10 What is the significance of Shuddhi ^ 
Do those purified by the ceremony come back to 
their original status in the caste or are they to 
be kept separate ^ What is the opinion of the 
Sastras on this question ^ 

11 How far is it true to say that the 
present state of Hinduism is the result of caste 
divisions ? Or, are there other causes f 
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12. Wliat IS ilae principle of the caste system 
— biith or character ^ And what ideals did the 
founders have regarding it ^ What was the 
effect of caste on the previous history of Hindu- 
ism ^ I)id it at any time make for the unity of 
Hinduism ^ If so, why is it not able to do so 
now ^ How do you account for the present 
state of the Hindu Community ? 

13 Regarding the questions of untouch- 
ability, reform of marriage, foreign travel, 
Shuddhi, Yedic study for all, mterdining, regula- 
tion of diet, etc , are we to accept the scriptural 
views or to modify them to suit the new 
conditions ^ 

14 Were the Jam and the Buddhist 
communities incorporated into Hinduism at any 
time ^ If so, under what condtions ^ 

15 What was the nature of the reforms 
introduced by Ramanu3a and Chaitanya Were 
those converted by them into Vaishnavism 
merged m the original Vaishnava fold or not ^ 

16 In view of the presence of proselytising 
religions as Islam and Christianity, and the new 
system of education and political aspirations, 
what plans would you suggest to preserve the 
unity and strength of Hinduism ^ 

“It IS earnestly desired that all thought- 
ful men, who have i effected on the pioblem 
of Hindu social reform, will be good enough 
to send their answers” to these questions 
to Kyayacharya Ra]eshwar Shastri, Dravid, 
who IS the Assistant Secretary to the Sabha. 

Sir P. 0. Ray’s ‘‘Message 
of Khaddar.” 

In his piesidential address at the opening 
ceremony of the Khadi Exhibition atOocanada, 
December 25, 1923, Sir P. C. Ray very rightly 
observed — 

“At the very start I must express my 
annoyance at one thing, and I am this time going 
to speak ouc, it is at the lip-homage that it has 
now become the fashion to pay to Khaddar , at 
the neglect and apathy that is again growing 
on apace about Oharka in particular, and silent, 
serious, solid, constructive work in general , at 
the drowning of the musical hum of the spinning 
wheel, in the more nproarions dm of the market- 
place and polling-booth Annoyance is not the 
proper word, — deep anguish creeps on my soul 
when I find that our former, age-long inertia 
and listlessness are invading us again , and that 
the splendid inspiration and lead that was given 
to the nation by onr august leader, Mahatma 
Gandhi, is ebbing fast away and getting lost 
m the morass of sporadic outbursts and fussy 
sensations Let me make myself clear . I have 


no quarrel, not in the least, with sensationists 
and political dramatists Sensation and drama 
have their place and no mean place m the 
moulding of public opinion and in the vitalisation 
of popular enthusiasms — but it becomes a disaster 
if these are allowed to engross our whole 
attention and tax all our energies — if there is 
not the solid background of real, unobtrusive 
work done by and for the rank and file of the 
people, then all these dramas ultimately degener- 
ate into farce, to the infinite chagrin of the 
patriot and the merriment of the enemy These 
remarks are being wrung out of me by the sight 
that the country now presents — the paralysis 
of well-nigh all onr constructive work — the 
endless wrangling about the pros and cons of 
Council-entry that has been our favourite 
occupation for the last year and a half, as if that 
were the only thing that mattered — and Charka 
and Khaddar and National Schools and untonclia- 
bility and arbitration and village organisation, 
all relegated to the scrap-heap, or at most, 
verbally mentioned m mock reverence and then 
brushed quietly aside. What a fall from 1021 

He dwelt thus on the importance of the 
universal adoption of the Charka 

“Of the various items of constructive work 
that lie before the nation, and on which so 
much emphasis was laid by Mahatma Gandhi, 
the most important and the most urgent for 
the economic prosperity of the people is the 
universal adoption of the Charka What method 
IS there which is available to everybody, even 
the poorest and the weakest, and which may 
enable every one, man and woman alike, to add 
substantially to his daily income Such a method 
can only consist m removing the indispensable 
wants which everybody feels and which can be 
accomplished by means within ever> body’s roach 
And what other method is there which supplies 
all these desiderata excepting the homely Charka 
which even the frailest women can use and evmi 
the poorest can procure or manufacture and 
repair for themselves, and which would double 
the average daily income of the Indian proleta- 
riat, or if yon prefer reckoning in kind, would 
do away with the peasants’ cloth-bill altoge- 
ther and also leave some margin behind There 
IS absolutely none other, in the nature of things 
there can be none other, excepting agriculture, 
and agriculture does not exhaust all the energies 
and the time of the peasant At the most 
generous calculation, it occupies him for not 
more than eight months, in some parts of the 
country considerably less, and the remainder 
of the year is practically spent in idleness and 
wasted So much for the men-folk , as for tlie 
women-folk practically throughout the year they 
can devote some little time to spinning, which 
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would more than suffice to clothe the whole 
family for the year Even from the argumenta- 
tion point of view, this sounds convincing enough, 
but here I can say from personal experience 
during' the organisation of relief-works in con- 
nection with the Khulna famine and the North 
Bengal floods that this is not mere theory but 
the barest practical truth Had the ryot an 
alternative and supplementary means of live- 
lihood to fall back upon, he would not have 
been at his wit’s end for the failure of a 
single season’s crop And when we have tried 
to mtioduce spinning by the supply of Oharka 
and of cotton, the poor peasants, men and women 
alike, have simply looked upon it as a Godsend 
after observing the actual results ” 

In order to show that '"the spinning wheel 
is not an innovation in India,” but that “it is, 
on the contrary, perhaps the longest-stand- 
ing industry, next to aguculture, in India’s 
histoiy,” that “not even a century ago, 
the spinning wheel was the rule, and not the 
exception, m every village household,” — Di. 
Ray gave some extiacts fiom the statistical 
observations of Di Francis Buchanan’s 
economic enquiries in Southern and Northern 
India conducted between 1798 and 1814, prov- 
ing “how widespread this mdustiy was 
throughout the countrjq and how many hun- 
dreds and thousands of oui men, women and 
childien worked at it — mostly in then leisure 
houis — each day and earned cioies of 
rupees annually/’ 

Dr. Ray also quoted the following words 
of Mahatma Gandhi — 

“Some consider that I am putting hack the 
hands of the clock of progress by attempting 
to replace mill-made cloth and mill-spun yarn 
Now I am making no such attempt at all I have 
no quaiTel with the mills My views are 
invariably simple India requires nearly 13 
yards of cloth per head per year She produces, 
I believe, less than half the amount India 
grows all the cotton slie needs She exports 
several million bales of cotton to Japan and 
Lancashire and receives much of it back in 
manufactured calico, although she is capable of 
producing all the cloth and all the yarn necessary 
for supplying her wants by hand -weaving and 
hand spinning India needs to supplement her 
mam occupation, agriculture, with some other 
employment Hand-spinning is the only such 
employment for millions It was the national 
employment a century ago It is not true to say 
that economic pressure and modern machinery 
destroyed hand-spiiming and hand weaving The 
great mcliistry was destroyed, or almost destroy- 
ed by extraordinary and imiuoral means adopted 
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by the East India Company This national 
industry is capable of being revived by exertion 
and a change in the national taste, without 
damaging the mill-industry If this employment 
were revived, it would prevent crores of rupees 
from being annually drained from the country 
and distribute the amount among lakhs of poor 
women in their own cottages ” 

Another passage which he repeated from 
the Mahatma’s writings is given below. 

“Do I want to put back the hand of the 
clock of progress ^ Do I want to replace the 
mills by hand-spinning and hand weaving ^ Do I 
want to replace the railway by the country-cart ^ 
Do I want to destroy machinery altogether 
These questions have been asked by some 
journalists and public men My answer is I 
would not weep over the disappearance of 
machinery or consider it a calamity But I have 
no design upon machinery as such What I 
want to do at the present moment is to supple- 
ment the production of yarn and cloth through 
our mills, save the millions we send out of India 
and distribute them m our cottages This I 
cannot do unless and until the nation is prepared 
to devote its leisure-hours to hand-spinning ” 

As regards competing with mill-made 
goods, Dr. Ray observed — 

“Eeally tins question of competition, this 
economic bogey that is paraded by theorists, we 
do not contemplate If it comes to the com- 
mercialisation of selling in the market like any 
other commodity and buying by strange custo- 
mers, then I confess that there is very little 
chance of competing ih point of price with 
piece-goods turned out in large quantities by 
up-to-date machinery with its labour-saving 
devices What then do we mean ^ We mean this 
that spinning be taken up as an essentially 
domestic programme, worked in every household, 
out of cotton grown in the cottage compound, 
the thread woven into cloth by the family or by 
the neighbouring village- weaver on the payment 
of a nominal remuneration, intended for the 
use of the family members themselves Just 
as kitchen -work is undertaken in every household 
by the members of the family and eatables are 
not indented or purchased by cash-payment 
from any huge hotel or restaurant, in exactly 
similar a fashion should the clothing be provided 
for The question of sale and purchase, price 
and competition, would simply not arise At 
the present moment, when cotton cultivation 
has not yet been universally resorted to, the 
cotton, of course, will have to be purchased. But 
even this should not be allowed to continue , 
the aim should be to plant cotton in every 
householder’s grounds, and out of the product of 
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th-ose plants the family’s clothing should be 
manufactured This should be the method of 
work 5 prepare cloth, at least ordinary everyday 
cloth, as you do your food, as a household 
req^uirement , abolish it as a marketable com- 
modity, a subject of sale and barter The 
competition bogey would then vanish into 
thin air 

“Of course, if surplus yarn is turned out, and 
if cloth IS woven out of that, naturally that will 
go to the market and people who want cloth will 
buy it There will not be any dearth of buyers, 
because there always will be people who have 
not got the time or the leisure to prepare their 
cloth for themselves — they may be engaged in 
more profitable occupations, in more arduous 
professions — they have no other alternative but 
to buy cloth.” 

Why then ask young men ‘Vho should be 
studying at the University” to spin ? Dr. 
Ray’s answer is * 

“When a new movement is initiated, the 
intelligentsia must take it up before it can filter 
down to the masses. The educated classes must 
set the fashion , and the masses will not look 
upon the work as degrading and menial, and that 
is why in the beginning of the movement, every- 
body, student and professional man alike, were 
asked to devote some part of their time to spin- 
ning* When we come to the question of a practical 
programme, however, it is easily understood that 
this message of Charka is essentially a message 
for our peasants and workers, the teeming 
millions of India, who have got their leisure time 
to devote to this work. And as 1 have pointed 
out already, this labour, which brings a profit 
that means a mere pittance to the favoured few, 
spells to them the difference between semi-starva- 
tion and a full meal It is the salvation of the 
Indian proletariat ” 

John Stuart Mill, the great economist, 
said ' — 

“Education, habit and the cultivation of the 
sentiment will make a common man dig or weate 
for his country as readily as fight for his 
country.” 

The British Prime Minister Mr. Baldwin 
recently said — 

“Government proposes not only to keep men 
in rural districts, but to do something to prevent 
destruction of small but ancient industries 
throughout the countryside, the industries of 
the Blacksmith, the Wheel-wright, the Saddler 
and others ” 


Selling the Gold in the Currency 
Reserve. 

This proposal has caused a sensation 
among people who are interested in Indian 
currency problems. The official explanation 
is that it would be more paying to hold 
mterest-beaiing bonds as leseive than specie. 
But there is the vital question of soundness 
of the reserve Reserves axe not held for 
obtaining an income but for strengthening 
the currency Supposing the reserves are 
held in bonds , we can natnially expect 
that the bonds will be of British Goveinment 
manufacture Now, if to-monow Hiitain 
fights a great power, as she may any day, 
what will be the value of those gilt-edgeA 
papers^ We have a preference foi gold lather 
than for gilt edges, and theie is a good leason 
for it. In oui opinion, sound ciiiiency policy 
demands that the reserves should be kept 
in such form as will be a souice of strength 
under any condition And tfjejik aiie ko 

BONDS ON THIS PLANET WHICH WILL PASS THIS 
TEST, as things aie at the piesent time. 

Some sound economists say that the 
sale of a large quantity of gold will intiuence 
the American cioss rates in favoui of Butain 
and that such a state of affairs will be a 
boon to the latter countiy just now Theie 
IS a good deal of general truth in the 
statement, but m this particulai case, we 
wonder if the sale of £ 2,000,000 wortli of 
gold would be of much importance. And the 
motive of the present sale of Gold might not 
be tMs 

In Sir Basil Blaoket's speech before the 
Associated Chambeis of Corameice we find 
that 

“For purposes of international pa> inents there 
IS no need to draw a distinction between silver 
rupees and currency notes The one is a note 
printed on silver, the other a note printed on 
paper. The value of both depends, from this 
point of view, on the power to exchange them 
when necessary for international currenc} Eor, 
foreign debts must be paid in international 
currency If India is called upon to meet her 
indebtedness abroad at a time when she is unable 
to provide goods in sufficient quantity or m 
sufificiently short time to satisfy her creditors, 
she must find cash at short notice Normally an 
adverse balance could be met by borrowing casli , 
but borrowing abroad is not desirable m itself 
and m a crisis may become impossible It is, 
therefore, necessary to keep reserves of ready 
cash for this purpose. Tins does not necessarily 
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mean keeping big reserves of gold. Just as 
Treasury Bills m the Euglisli banking system 
are reckoned to be practically the equivalent of 
cash at short notice, so also investments in 
British Government securities of early maturity 
can safely be regarded as the equivalent of 
international cash But it is, of course, essential 
that our external reserves, whether invested or 
not, should be available in case of need without 
delay at an international financial centre 

Sir Basil has not defined a big reserve 
of gold, nor is it easy to do so. It is a danger- 
ous policy to experiment with sufficiency 
when mistakes mean severe crises. We do 
not want nor do we feel competent to examine 
whether or not a sale of £ 2,000,000 of 
gold out of the present reserve will weaken 
it dangerously, but the policy, m our opinion, 
may lead to disaster if the guidance of things 
fall into the hands of, let us say, a less able 
person than Sir Basil Blacket, 

As we have said befoie, we do not con- 
sidei Biitish Government securities of either 
early oi late matuiity as ‘equivalent of inter- 
national cash’ 01 gold. Had they been so, 
Britain would not be stiaming every nerve to 
get in as much as possible of the real stuff in 
her strong rooms. And we do not think that 
these can be converted easily and without 
loss in case of need always' and undo'i any 
ciuii}ustanc(‘s It is not beyond possibility 
that these would become of less value and 
difficult to sell Therefore, leaving aside the 
(|aestion of the sale of a certain amount of 
gold at a cei tain time, it should be pointed 
out that, though a paiticulai expeiiment may 
succeed, a Government whose conduct is 
measuied by precedent runs a great risk in 
tampeiing with the strength of currency 
leseives 

Sii Basil Blacket has classified his critics 
into two gioups 1 Those who have not 
undei stood his policy, and 2 Those who have 
political reasons j\Iay we add a thud gioup ^ 
It consists oi those who think that he is shoit- 
sighted and ovei looks the cumulative nature 
of temptation He may muddle through, but 
can he stand secuiity foi all who may follow 
his foot-steps 

zk. 0. 

Imperial Preference. 

The speech made b} Ilis Excellency the 
Viceroy oi India at the Bengal Chambei of 


Oommeice dinnei is an inteiesting one. 
Especially interesting were his opinions on the 
question of Imperial Preference. He referred 
to the fact that owing to the economic disinte- 
giation of Europe and the slow process of 
rehabilitation, British experts were looking 
for a solution to the question in increased 
trade among the different countries of the 
Empire Let us see why the British are 
so keen on increasing withm-the-Empire 
trade. 

Before the War Britain’s imports were 
25 per cent, from the Empire and the rest 
from outside , about half coming from 
Europe. That is to say, the imports from 
Europe were more chan those from the Em- 
pire by about 50 per cent. Of her exports, 
Biitam sent about 83 per cent, to the 
Empire and the rest outside, Europe re* 
ceiving about half. So that the economic 
life of Britain depended more upon relations 
with Europe than with the Empire. The War 
upset this scheme. Those Britishers who 
worked for the trade with Europe, found it 
hard to carry on, and unemployment and eco- 
nomic distress followed. So Britain thinks 
that if a new scheme of economic life could 
be built up m which there would be less risk 
of such deiangement, it would be better 
from her point of view. A new system, in 
which the whole Empiie will ]oin and divide 
up the labour of cairying on economic life, 
is the aim of Britain. 

It sounds highly idealistic. Bu'X the 
trouble about the scheme is that such 
economic entente is not possible between 
countiies which aie at different stages of 
economic development. All nations have the 
capacity to do intelligent mechanical work 
as well as Tiew wood and diaw water,’ pro* 
vided they develop along certain lines for a 
time The best Economic Scheme is the one 

IN WHICH ALL MEN AND ALL EESOUECES (JAN BE 
EMBLOYEi) TO THE BEST ADVANTAGE India expects 
to do the same. But, broadly speaking, an 
untimely settlement and assignation of func- 
tions in the economic scheme of the Empire 
will hamper this ideal distribution of 
lesouices. India unden Emitbe Free Trade 
WILL START WITH A HANDICAP, aiid, may be, 
end up as the assignee who goes in mainly 
loi unintelligent woik (necessarily poorly 
lemuneiated woik). W^e do not say that had 
India been on the same stage of economic 
development as the othei countries in the 
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Empire, we would have liked her to get 
entangled m a system of which the economic 
philosophy, the mam-sprmg of political 
economy, is not suited to India’s aspirations 
But apart from such consideiations, as things 
stand 7Wtv, it is foolish for India to economi- 
cally fraternise with countries which are 
superior m economic capacity We ought to 
CONCENTRATE UPON SELE-IMPROVEMENT rather 
than attempt to rub shoulders with unequals 
at the present moment. Justi as, if seveial 
boys go into a forest to gather fruit, the boy 
who cannot climb but can merely gather the 
fruits, look after the comforts of those who 
can climb, light the camp-fire and keep 
everything leady and clean, may not expect 
much from a contiact to live with the expeit 
climbers, but should devote himself to learn 
how to climb , so India, which at pi esent 
cannot carry on high-class and remunerative 
economic woik, should not make any con- 
tract with expert countries , but should 
devote itself to learn how to do high class 
and more profitable work than mere pi educ- 
tion of raw goods and unskilled or semi- 
skilled services. 

It will pay Britain and other 
expert countries to form such an 
alliance, because they will be doing 
the betterpaid work, But not India, 
because she will have to be satisfied 
with doing what is below the ca- 
pacity of the others 

Bub to return to the Viceroy’s speech 
His Excellency said 

‘‘The issue of Imperial preference, however, 
has not as yet been discussed in the Indian 
legislature, and in consequence, as you are aware, 
our representatives in accordance with the views 
of my Government did not commit themselves 
to the principle of Imperial Preference Xou 
will realize that in the circumstances tins was 
the proper course. When the time comes to con- 
sider the question in the Indian Legislature the 
implications of the policy, now perhaps not 
sufficiently widely understood, will have become 
more familiar Public opinion in India has yet 
to explore the question befoie there can be a 
basis to ani\e at a considered judgment upon it ” 

Jt appeals from the above that the re- 
presentatives of His Excellency’s Govern- 
ment would have been only too glad to 
commit themselves to the principle of 
Imperial preference,” but they denied them- 


selves the ecstasy m ordei to follow ‘the 
pioper course.’ We are glad to notice this 
spirit of self-denial in the representatives of 
the Biitish Government. 

We also find in the above that the ‘im- 
plications of the policy’ aie ‘not sufficiently 
widely understood’ m India There is no 
doubt about this , oi would India display such 
‘pathetic contentment’ while the ‘policy’ was 
being hatched ^ 

We hope public opinion in India tvill 
exploie the question and deejd}/ undei stand 
its implications. 

A C. 


Viceregal Comprehension and 
Indian Apprehension. 

In the couise of the same speech the 
Viceroy said 

“As far as India is concerned, there is no 
reciprocity of preference at pi esent By the 
preference given by the British Government to 
Indian coffee, tea and tobacco, India receives a 
sum estimated to amount to nearly £2, QUO, 000, 
and three times as great as the value received liy 
any other country in the Empire India gives no 
preference in return She is the only country m 
the Empire which does not respond to preferoneo. 
These are benefits to India capable of easy and 
immediate comprehension ” 

Theie aie ceitain things heie which are 
extremely vague Fust of all, what does the 
Viceroy mean by India ^ Is it official India 
or the people of India ‘f’ If it is the first, 
His Excellency has good giounds foi bemoan- 
ing the want of leciprocity of piefeience ; 
for should it not be a great shock to the aver- 
age Imperialist to learn that theie was a way 
to make money and yet the money was not 
made ^ As to the Indian people, they have 
not evidently made any declaiation of pre- 
ference foi Britain , but that need not deter 
His Excellency from officially pi ef erring 
whatevei may be of interest to Biitish 
Prestige, Policy, Economics oi Banking. 

Secondly, wbat is piefeience The 
general run of common-sense Economists 
will say that anything which unduly en- 
coui ages trade and commeice and 
mce of wealth between certain countries 
against other countries is preference. It 
may not be written out as a contract on 
formal documents m the English language, 
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bui neveitheless, ifc will be called piefeience 
by those who belie \re in realities and not in 
the presence or absence ot official papers 
His Excellency has pointed ont, probably for 
the benefit of ignorant Indians, that the 
British bfo^eininent prefers Indian coffee, 
tea and tobacco and as a result ‘Tndia gams 
to the extent of nearly £2,000,000 ” 

It may be pointed out that £ 2,000,000 
are not a g}ft to India. India being the 
chief supplier of tea, which everybody drinks 
in Britain, preferring Indian tea is not 
necessarily a pioof of good intention towaids 
India ( Tobacco and coffee, being unimport- 
ant items in the Anglo-Indian trade, may 
be neglected ) The Indian Tea Association, 
which looks aftei the mteiests of the Tea 
Industry ot India, is a body of Biitislieis and 
the capital invested in the industry is also 
nearly 90 per cent. British The Tea Planters 
are not accepted as forming a legimentof 
the indigenous Salvation Army of India 
Tlieiefore, m our opinion, it is not right 
to think that the pioffts accruing to the 
Tea Industry are a boon to India and the 
Indians. It may benefit some Indians , but 
these are not many Biitain does not 
oblige Indiana by buying Indian tea By 
this she meiely helps some of hei childien, 
who aie engaged in making money outside 
hei area hloieover, Biitain cannot 
help buying Indian tea If the planteis of 
India and Ceylon combined, they could give 
tlie tea diinkeis at ‘■‘Home” a very bad time 
ID many ways. So much about the £2,000,000 

Next, His Excellency has overlooked to 
mention the that we make from a 

system which may be called Informal (or 
unwiitten) Ihefeience 

Let us assume that Britain makes India 
an annual gift of £2,000,000, by not putting 
a heavy duty on certain Indian commodities 
Does not India also do something of the sort ? 
Supposing India leally could not do without 
foreign officials, experts and suchlike gentry, 
are Biifcishers the only foreigners who could 
help in the (nih'^afani of India 'i Could not 
the necessary ioreigners be lecruited in Pans, 
Berlin or ‘New York f Is it not piefeience 
(willing or ninulhng) thatallows the surplus 
population (or a portion of m) of Britain to 
be dumped in India to earn unreasonably 
fat 'Salaries ’ 

The soldiers of Great Biitain are not the 
onh civilised soldiers in the world There 


aie others, non-British, who are equally, if 
not better efficient in Modern Methods of 
Man-killing Is it not preference that 
nourishes British lecruits in India for a 
period before others of the same lot come 
over to defend India ^ 

Britain is not the only nor the best pro- 
ducer of inanufactufed goods m the world. 
In 1921—22, the imports of India show that 
out ot 96‘7 of Iron and Steel, 53 8 came from 
Britain. Out of 98 5 of Machinery, 83*2 
came fiom Britain Out of 93‘4 of Hardware, 
62 5 came from Biitain Out of 94 7 of 
motor cars, 50 0 came from Britain Of 
Railway Plant Britain supplied 97 3 out of 
99 7. Of Instruments imported she supplied 
08 9 out of 36 5, and 83 2 out of 98*6 of 
cotton manufactures came from Britain. 
(These figuies merely show the proportion.) 
Theie is no need to give further figures to 
prove that Britain sells the largest amount 
of goods to India How has she gained this 
piivilege ^ Thiough sheer excellence ^ Or 
through a subtle unwiitten informal system 
of pieference ^ 

His Excellency the Viceroy has done well 
to point out the indirect benefit India gets 
from her relation with Britain. We hope 
some one will take the tiouble to fully woik 
out the benefit India gets from her relation 
with Biitam We hope some one will take 
the tiouble to woik out the benefits India 
has derived during the period that the 
Biitisli have been here thiough employ- 
ment of Biitishers at high salaries in various 
capacities, keeping British garrisons in India, 
fighting Britain’s battles, control of Indian 
produce,* keeping Indian money in British 
banks, sending all sorts of things almost 
exclusively from Britain, parting with art 
tieasures, etc , paying taxes to obtain no ade- 
quate education, sanitation, training or any- 
thing except “magnificence” in armies, 
liveries, quaibers, and other buildings, etc., 
and the numerous other things which have 
given India the high place it holds among 
the nations of to-day. 

A. G. 


^ In 1915 tlie Bvitisli controlled Indian 
Wheat There was a price depression as a result 
of this and the loss to India was about 
£33,000,000* 
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Pulblication of a Persian Work. 

Messrs. Pxobsthain and Oo aie going to 
pnblish eaily Nizami’s Raft Failar, oi the 
Life and Adventures of King Bahrain Grur, and 
the seven stones told by his seven queens, 
translated from the Persian by Piofessor 
0. E Wilson, with commentary of over 2,000 
notes. 

The Editor’s Apology. 

The publication, in the last December 
number, of some sentences relating to the 
parentage of Jesus m the course of a 
review of a book has given us great pain. 
We blame nobody but ourselves foi what 
has happened, and with regret accept the 
full responsibility for it At the same time 
we may be permitted to state how it has come 
to pass As in complete ignorance of the 
contents of the book it was sent by our office 
for review to an esteemed friend of ours, he 
honestly and rightly thought it necessary to 
give us some idea of the contents of the book 
with information relating thereto, leaving us, 
as he IS. always kind enough to do, to exercise 
our judgment in publishing or omitting any- 
thing sent by him But shattered health 
and consequent absence from Calcutta pre- 
vented us from doing our duty in the matter, 
so that it was only after publication that the 
ofending sentences met our eyes. We offer 
our apologies to all whom the passage has 
given pain and offence. We revere woman, 
because of her motherhood and because she 
fs the incarnate symbol of the Divine 
Motherhood, as also because it is so easy 
to injure hei beyond remedy. We would 
not slandei any woman, however humble 
her station in life. We would fam expunge 
the passage, but it is unfortunately now 
beyond oui power to do so. 

Doings in National Week 

Not having yet received the usual ad- 
vance copy of the Congress presidential 
address, or of the Social Conference presi- 
dential address, etc., we are unable to give 
in this issue any idea of these important 
pronouncements. Having got an advance 
copy of Sir P. C. Ray’s presidential address 
at the Khadi Exhibition, for which we thank 
him, we have been able to draw attention 
to some passages of it. 


The Congress Creed, 

The United Piovinces Congiess Committee 
has declaied foi absolute independence, for 
seveiance of what is euphemistically styled 
‘Rhe Biitisli connection”, as the political goal 
of the Indian National Congress What the 
goal of the Congress is oi ought to be it is 
not for us to say, as for long yeais we have 
not been able to keep oui selves in touch 
with that body, which is the lepiesentative 
of the largest section of politically-minded 
India But we have no doubt in our own 
mind that we ought to place before 
ourselves complete independence as our 
goal. We have, whenever occasion has 
demanded it, declaied foi independence, 
though we have nevei advocated oi admired 
any hare-biained enterprises. Sophistical 
arguments have sometimes been advanced 
to the effect that no nation is wholly 
independent— that even the Great Poweis 
are interdependent, and that theiefoie for 
India to aim at complete independence shows 
defective political knowledge, vision, wisdom, 
etc. We suppose, even schoolboys aie or 
ought to be aware of the existence oi a kind 
of international inteidependence. But this 
international inteidependence is not excluded 
or destroyed by national independence On 
the contrary, international undei standings 
are based on the assumption that theie 
are independent countiies which can 
negotiate for arriving at these under- 
standings. 

We aie not enemies oi England or any 
other country We want sincerely to 
have friendly relations with all And for 
this very reason we want to be entirely 
free to propose our own terms foi friendly 
understandings with all foieign peoples for 
the good of oui selves and all mankind We 
do not want to be tied to anybody’s tail, and 
diagged along in that condition. 

When and if the question of the Congiess 
goal IS discussed in open Congress, the pros 
and cons aie sure to be placed before the 
assembly. In favour of the declaration for 
independence one may say- ‘‘Why not be fiank 
about it ? If we want to be completely fiee, 
why not say so oatiight Others will say : 
“As we are not going to be independent 
to-morrow, why multiply obstacles by an 
untimely declaration ^ W e are not morally 
bound to declare oui ultimate goal. As in 
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physical warfare, so m political struggles, 
strategy counts for much Nobody calls a 
general wicked for not placing his cards 
on the table— his plan of campaign and the 
objective, before his antagonists.’’ 

It IS not merely prudential or strategical 
oonsideiations which goagiinst an immediate 
declaration for independence Perhaps even 
those who are most enthusiastically in favour 
of such declaration will admit that certain 
social, economic and other preliminary 
preparations must precede the direct woiking 
for independence These are known in 
Oongiess parlance as tha Constructive 
Programme, which may or may not be 
adequate and free from defects Now, 
several years’ experience has shown that 
what is sensational, dramatic, theatiical, 
draws more adheients or ^‘workers” than 
the most vital and essential but humdium 
programme requiring unobtrusive and self- 
effacing work Nothing has a greater 
glamour, a stronger fascination, for ardent 
spirits than independence If once the cry 
of independence be raised, then the Con- 
structive Piogramme maij be buiied fathoms 
deepei in oblivion^ may be thrown further 
into the background, than was done by the 
Council-entiy contioveisy Then we must 
bid adieu to the consti active piogiamme 
Theie is also lust a possibility that if 
independence weie declaied as the goal and 
if some magnetic personality like that of 
Mahatma Gandhi could peisuade the people 
to believe that the way to that goal lay 
thiough the fulfilment of the constructive 
programme, the fascination of independence 
might attract multitudes of workers to bung 
the piogiamme to completion But after 
the disappointment born of not getting 
Swara] within a yeai, it would be difficult 
to again produce a siinilai hope. To be 
fair to Mahatma Gandhi, we must say that 
his piomise of Swaia] within a ceitain peiiod 
was conditional Those conditions were not 
fulfilled At the same time, we do not think, 
it was wise to name any date or peiiod at 
all. But that is by the way 

Wliethei independence be declared by 
the Indian National Congiess as the goal of 
India’s political aspiiations,oi not, the British 
people and Government are shiewd enough 
to guess that it is really the goal of the 
majority of politically-minded Indians In 
view of that fact some Britishers are deter- 


mined to make hay while the sun shines, on 
the principle of ^^after me the deluge” ; 
whilst a few want that Britain should be 
just to India so that when the severance 
of the present political ties takes place there 
may still be friendship between the two 
countries We think such friendly relations 
are of the greatest importance. They would 
redound not only to the material advantage 
of both the countries, but would be cultural- 
ly, morally and spiritually advantageous to 
both ‘ ut this, too, is a digression. 

Already there has been a threatening 
gesture from some Anglo-Indian quarters. 
It has been said that if the Congress declares 
for independence, the Government of India 
will declare it to be an unlawful association. 
We do not know whethei the Government 
will do any such unstatesmanlike thing ; 
— of course, as the laws of India h^ave been 
made to suit autocratic and bureaucratic 
purposes, the Government can “lawfully” do 
it. But such a declaration need be no more 
dreaded than stage thunder, for Government 
will not succeed m killing the movement 
for independence by declaring it unlawful. 
What the statute law forbids is not in all 
cases forbidden by God’s laws. What has 
divine sanction, will survive and triumph. 


The Bengal Swarajya Party’s Hindu- 
Moslem Pact. 

It IS an established convention, and it is 
quite natural that it should he so, that a 
political party in a legislative body feels 
quite competent, as a party, to act or speak 
or give pledges only in accordance with 
the mandate which it has received from 
the country. And the mandate is in- 
feired from the programme of the party 
placed before the electors for obtaining their 
votes. If, for instance, at a general election 
m England, a party wins the majority of 
seats % advocating free trade, it will nob 
feel competent, without specially consulting 
its constituents, to legislate with a view to 
introducing universal adult suffrage or total 
prohibition, or on any other similar conten- 
tious matter. 

The Swarajya party fought its election 
battle m Bengal— and probably all over 
India, on one mam plank, viz., that of enter- 
ing the councils to wreck them, if, of course, 
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tEe party’s demand of complete swara] was 
not conceded after its foimulation and presen- 
tation in the Legislative Assembly. N'o Hmdu- 
Moslem pact relating to communal repiesenta- 
tion, communal apportionment of posts in the 
public services, legislation connected with 
religious and socio-religious matters, or the 
prohibition or toleration of cow-killmg,foimed 
part of the programme placed before the 
voters On the contrary, in the Calcutta 
Barabazar constituency, the Swarajya party’s 
candidate owed his success in part to the fact 
of his having been represented as a great cow- 
protector and his opponent as a beef-eater 
and cow-killer. 

For these reasons, the Swarajya party’s 
Hmdu-Moslem pact is ttUra viies , and when 
it appealed m the papers we do not 
remember to have read that it was meant 
only bo elicit public opinion. The assmance 
given in the pact that there shall be no legis- 
lative interference with cow-killmg is parti- 
cularly full of unconscious humour , because 
the Barabazar Swaraj ya candidate was 
proclaimed by a cow in pictorial placards all 
over area as the great piotectoi of the bovine 
species. That protector now denies that he 
had anything to do with those placaids ^ 

It is the minority every wheie whose 
interests are said to require protection by 
special representation. But as in Bengal 
Muhammadans now form 53 55 per cent, of 
the population, they ought not to require any 
special representation. It is not the fault of the 
minority communities that the majority cannot 
secure adequate representation If by artificial 
arrangements a country’s affairs are placed 
mainly in the hands of a backward section 
of the people, the whole people including 
that section must suffer. What the back- 
ward section may rightly demand are special 
facilities for making extra-rapid progress , 
and such special facilities aie enjoyed to a 
greater extent by Moslems than any other 
backward community. If these are not 
sufficient, let more be demanded,— and we 
shall be among those who would support 
such demands so far as they are consistent 
with provision for the needs of the whole 
population of the province 

Even the Montagu-Chelmsfoid report 
speaks unequivocally against communal re- 
presentation, giving reason though it has con- 
ceded the demand as regards the legislative 
bodies. But even a bureaucratic alien govern- 


ment, one of whose piincipal weapons is a 
divide and rule policy, has not gone in for 
communal appoitionment of the loaves and 
fishes of office, great and small, noi for com- 
munal lepiesentation indistiict boards, muni- 
cipalities and village unions This was left 
to be done by the Swaiajya paity * 

If 55 per cent, of Government posts in 
Bengal aie to be allotted to ^fahomedans 
and 45 to Hindus, the small mmoiiiies of 
Ammists, Buddhists, Chiistians, Jams, 
Biahmos, Sikhs, &c , aie evidently to get no- 
thing. If it be said that 45 pei cent of the 
posts aie to be divided among the Hindus and 
the small communities named above, then the 
question aiises, in what propoition ? Is 
Swaiajya arithmetic equal to this task'f' 

It may giatify the hononrs-seekeis and 
office-seekers to obtain honoius and posts on 
the strength of a minimum qualification, but 
the people as a whole including the jMiisal- 
mans must suffei by such an aiiangement 
Take the educational services, foi example It 
IS essential thatteacheis cl all giades in all 
institutions should be the best (pialified men 
available for the salaries offered But suppose 
the Swaiajya party obtains snpieme power 
and says, 55 pei cent of village teachers, 
schoolmasters, college tutois, dBmonstrat(ji.s, 
lecturers and professors and umveisitj, piofes- 
sois must be Miisalmans Then it is probable 
that even some Moslem matiiculates would 
have to be made college and university tutors, 
demonstiators, lectuieis and professors But 
as police sub-inspeotorships and nispectoi- 
ships, deputy collectoi ships, etc., are more 
paying and tempting than teacherships and 
professorships in geneial, most Moslem matn- 
culates might lefuse to be lectuieis and profes- 
sors * Then perhaps the minimuin Moslem 
qualification foi professoi ships might have 
to be lowered again and declared to be a 
certificate showing that the candidate has 
passed the Middle Anglo-Yeniaciiiar scholar- 
ship examination. "We have no desire to 
wound Moslem snsceptibilities But such ques- 
tions cannot be propeily discussed without 
enteiing into details What again would be 
the mimmim Moslem qiialifictition for the 
medical, sanitary, judicial, engineering, 
chemical, electrical, geological, and the 
vajiious industiial services Would the pre- 
ponderant Moslem population of Bengal be 
better served by a majority of public 
aeivants of the Moslem creed with mimmmi 
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qualifications, or by a mixed Moslem and 
non-Moslem body of public servants, all 
of them of the highest qualifications available 
in the country for the salaries which can be 
offered ^ And, if Moslems can obtain even 
the highest offices by possessing only a 
minimum qualification, will that be an in- 
centive for the Muhammadan community 
as a whole for seeking the highest education 
and training ? The office-seekers and the 
honours-seekers form a very small minority 
of any section of the people Toi their 
sakes the interests of the entiie people oi of 
the entire community ought not to be saciifi- 
oed If the Moslems oi any othei class obtain 
most or all offices by merit, it would be the 
height of unwisdom and folly for us to 
complain. 

The greatest evil of communal re- 
presentation and communal apportion- 
ment of posts IS that it strengthens instead 
of destroying the false notion that the 
political and economic interests of different 
credal sections and sects of the people are 
different. 

In Bengal, finding that the Swarajya 
party has obtained an unexpected success, 
the enemies of the people set about thinking 
how to 1 educe the strength of the paity 
The wish being father to the thought and 
the thought being an ill-concealed sugges- 
tion, the afoiesaid enemies of the people 
thought that all Moslem members of the 
Bengal Council — whether Swara]yists, In- 
dependents or Constitutionalists - would 
form a compact Moslem party, and that 
Government would do well to rally that party 
and carry on with its help We presume 
that it was this contingency — this fear of the 
defection of the Swarajya Moslem candidates 
— which led the leader or leaders of the 
Swara]ya party to perpetrate the pact, which 
is ill-conceived and is, moreover, not in con- 
formity with the Lucknow pact. 

It may be said that it binds no province 
but Bengal , but, as we have shown above, 
the Bengal Swarajya party had no express 
mandate or delegated power or even moral 
competence to enter into this sort of un- 
derstanding, 

A Specious Argument. 

Foi waul, the organ of the Swaiajya party, 
writes : — 


“Is it not unjust to shut out the community 
which commands the largest majority in the 
province from their legitimate share in the ad- 
ministration of the country ^ ‘Let them wait 
till they are efficient’— is not a very convincing 
argument, especially as the Hindus and Maho- 
medans alike have been kept out of their own by 
an alien bureaucracy exactly on this plea ” 

This sounds very plausible, but it is 
really only a specious argument The alien 
bureaucrats have physical force at their back, 
and they have made laws, regulations, rules, 
<&c , by which they have kept all leal powei, 
allcontiol all the initiative, tiie higher classes 
of administrative work, and the most lucra- 
tive jobs in then own hands But the alien 
bureaucrats have not “shut out the community 
which command the largest majority in the 
province from then legitimate share m the 
administration of the country” by any laws, 
regulations, rules, etc , which discriminate 
specially against that community Neithei in 
the legislative and local bodies, nor in the 
public sei vices, aie the qualifications de- 
manded of the Moslems higher than those 
insisted upon in the case of non-Moslems, 
The fact is that the qualifications which 
enable Mnsalmans to get in are often lower 
than those possessed by non-Moslem candi- 
dates So far, therefore, as the bureaucra.ts 
are concerned, tlipy do not shut out the 
Moslems As regards the non-Moslems, they 
have no army at their back to shut out 
the Moslems, nor can they make or have 
they made any laws, regulations, rules, &c., to 
shut out Musalmans Moslems have been 
really self-excluded from their share of the 
administration because they had not for 
generations tried to acquire the requisite 
qualifications 

The problem of finding employment for 
Musalmans in the public services is really a 
part of the wider economic problem of find- 
ing employment for the entire population. If 
by any artificial arrangement a less qualified 
class be placed m possession of some occu- 
pations, the more qualified class would be 
thrown out of employment Let us parti- 
cularise. There is the pioblem of middle- 
class unemployment in Bengal. In the mam, 
this means that the Hindu literate middle- 
class people can no longer find a sufficient 
number of clerkships, teacheiships, &o. Now, 
if it be made a i ule that 55 per cent of the 
clerkships, (&c., must go to Musalmans, the 
unemployment among literate Hindus would 
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increase. They must then seek other occu- 
pations. It has been suggested that they 
should take to agriculture But on turning 
to the Bengal Census Report for 1921, we 
find it stated that ^‘Muhammadans aie 
almost double the number of Hindus 
among the ordinary cultivators.” So if 
more Hindus take to agriculture, some 
Musalmans must be ousted from their oc- 
cupations Will the Swara]ya party or any 
other party or body be able to take away 
land from the Musalman cultivator and 
give it to the literate Hindu ^ Or will the 
literate Hindu be as hardy a cultivator as the 
Moslem agriculturist ^ But supposing an 
exchange of occupations can be effected, 
will the Moslem cultivator, as he is,^ make 
as Tgood a cleik or teacher as the literate 
Hindu ? Or will the literate Hindu, as he 
is, make as good a cultivator as Moslem 
agriculturist ^ No doubt, a Moslem cul- 
tivator’s son can become a successful graduate 
and shine m the liberal professions. Simi- 
larly, a literate Hindu’s son may also become 
a hardy and capable cultivator. But paper 
schemes and arbitrary divisions of ]obs can- 
not bring about such results. Changes in 
occupations and in the shares falling to dif- 
ferent sections of the people would depend 
on the slow and gradual operation 
of factors like the changing predilection of 
different classes for different occupations, 
changing fitness acquired by education and 
training and physical and intellectual deve- 
lopment, economic causes like overcrowding 
in some professions and undermanning 
in others, the healthiness or unhealthiness 
of the areas where the majority of the people 
belong to one section of the people or the 
other, etc. 

In Bengal, pasture and agriculture 
support some four- fifths of the population 
Industry supports per cent 

“Transport supports 1| per cent and trade a 
little more than 5 per cent of the total The 
public force is phenomenally small compared 
with that in other countries, less than 0 4 
per cent, ,and public administration also supports 
a very small proportion ( about 0 3 per cent ), 
compared with the proportion in European 
countries. The professions and liberal arts are 
weak, supporting only a little over per cent.” 

Thus it IS evident that it is sought to 
give to Musalmans 55 per cent, of the jobs 
in the public force, public administration, 


and partly in the professions and liberal arts, 
all of which in the aggiegate suppoit 
only 2.2 per cent of the population. Bub for 
these jobs, particularly m the higher ranks, 
literaiy and other intellectual education and 
tiainmg are required. At present there are 
twice as many Hindus m the Public Force 
as Moslems, thiice as many Hindus in Public 
Administration as Moslems and five times as 
many Hindus as Moslems in the Piotessions 
and Liberal Arts. But as the total number 
of men supported by these occupations is 
only 2*2 per cent, of the whole population, it 
would not be a great disaster to the Hindus 
if Moslems got 55 per cent, of the jobs. 
Therefore, we do not criticise the Swaiajya 
pact from a pro-Hindu peeuniaiy point of 
view We have to see only what is for the 
good of the nation 

All Moslems and non-Moslems cannot be 
supported by these occupations. It may serve 
party purposes to concentrate attention on 
these and promise that the majority of the 
jobs in these would be given to the Musal- 
mans. But in reality, the apportionment of 
jobs in no occupation can be artificially and 
arbitrarily interfered with without distuibing 
other occupations. For, those who are dis* 
placed in one, must try to find room m some 
other or others. 

During Muhammadan rule, the Musal- 
mans were the masters of the country, and 
they did not rule democratically, but auto- 
cratically. Still, though they could do what 
they liked, they could not give the majority 
of jobs to Musalmans m ew'ty occupation or 
m emry branch of the public service. And 
as regards the government of the country, 
though they were the masters, power passed 
out of their hands, because they ceased to be 
efficient and fit , they could not keep it in 
their hands So supposing the bwarajya 
party or some similai body in power (Iouh 
give^the Musalmans the largest share of the 
administration and of public service appoint- 
ments, they would not be able to keep that 
share unless they are efficient and fit. Thus, 
whether the Musalmans are told to get their 
share by efficiency and fitness, or, whether 
having got it, they have to keep it 
by efficiency and fitness, — efficiency and 
fitness are required m either case. They 
cannot say that at present they are ex- 
cluded inspite of their fitness, because there 
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IS no discrmimation against them m parti- 
cular ; whereas in the case of Indians in 
general, the bureaucratic British Government 
doe^ discriminate against them and in favour 
of the natives of Britain and Ireland. We 
do not, of course, say that we are in all res- 
pects and for all classes of work as fit as 
Englishmen ; but we do say that we aie fit 
in most respects and for most kinds of work, 
but we are shut out of them 

There are various reasons why in India 
too much importance is attached to Govern- 
ment service, particularly to its higher ranks. 
One is, that, because of the kind of govern- 
ment under which we live, officials can pose 
and act as the lords and masteis of the non- 
officials and are therefore feared and looked 
up to. Another is that the higher officials 
get, proportionately to our average income, 
much fatter salaries than m other countries. 

A third is that owing to the backward indus- 
trial and mercantile condition of the country, 
there is a paucity of caieers other than 
public service and the professions But 
when Swara] leally comes, things will not 
be exactly as they are now. 

It has been complained that the Hindus 
do not realise and sympathise with the 
Moslem view-point. That may be true. 
But, as we have indicated above, all occu- 
pations, including the public services, must 
be consideied as a whole and fiom the eco- 
nomic ( not the exclusively political ) point 
of view. And from that point of view, let 
us consider the following facts • 

“Muhammadans are almost double the 
Hindus among the ordinary cultivators, ..Mu- 
hammadans outnumber Hindus in the furniture 
and building industries and among carters, etc , 
take a larger share in the inland steamer traffic 
and slightly outnumher Hindus among the boat 
population They are m a strong majority 
among laslais employed on sea-going vessels 
and in the crews of lighters, etc , in the Port of 
Calcutta They supply most of the tailors and 
butchers, have a predominant interest in trade 
m means of transport,” ... . 

The book-bmdmg business is almost 
entirely m the hands of Moslems. In print- 
ing establishments, the machine-men and all 
those connected with the actual work of 
printing aie for the most part Musalmans. 
In the leather and hide and leather goods 
businesses, Musalmans out-number Hindus by 
far. 

In many of the occupations in which 


Musalmans far outnumber the Hindus, the 
gams aie by no means smaller than the 
incomes of the generality of clerks and 
teachers. In some cases the earnings are 
even equal to or more than those m the 
professions and provincial services. 

Supposing some one were to suggest that 
in all those kinds of work which are 
practically Musalman monopolies or in which 
they piedommate, Hindus ought to be given 
a 45 per cent, share, Musalmans would say 
and would be justified in saying, “Let the 
Hindus take to all kinds of work which they 
like and are fit foi , we do not stand in 
their way.” But if anybody tried to effect 
an arbitrary apportionment of jobs m any 
of these occupations, the Musalmans would 
rightly complain. The principle of everyone 
freely getting to do and doing whatever kind 
of work he is fit for, applies to all kinds of 
work , no artificial and arbitrary bars should 
exist Public service and public administra- 
tion, too, should be conducted on this princi- 
ple ; for it cannot be asserted that, because 
they are pibhc, therefore every member of 
the public has a right to have public jobs 
irrespective of qualification. On the contrary, 
because public work has more far-reaching 
effect than private business, therefore par-, 
ticular caie should be taken to give public 
jobs only to the best qualified men. 

Protection of Cows. 

As regards the protection of cows, our 
opinion is that the total prohibition of cow- 
killing should not be attempted to be brought 
about and cannot be effected by legislation. 
The killing of the minimum number of cows 
should be arranged for by mutual agreement 
between Hindus and Musalmans. But there 
should be legislation regarding cowkilling 
in slaughter-houses in two directions , (1) 

Diseased cows, like diseased goats, sheep, 
etc , should not be killed for meat ; (2) prime 
cows ( and where practicable, serviceable 
agricultural cattle also ) should not be killed 
for meat 

Mr S Kasturiranga Iyengar. 

By the death of Mr. S. Kasturiranga 
Iyengar, editor of Ihe Hindis, India has lost 
a distinguished journalist and public worker. 
The editing and conducting of a high-class 
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daily IS in itself eiiougli to tax one’s stiength. 
But in addition to doing this kind of arduous 
work, Mr Iyengar gave freely of his time and 
energies whenever the public inteiest 
demanded it. The All-India Journalists’ 
Association has passed the following lesolu- 
tion •— 

“That this meeting of the Journalists’ Asso- 
ciation of India places on record its deep sense of 
the great loss sustained by Indian Journalism by 
the death of Mr Kasturiranga Iyengar, the 
Editor of the “Hindu” of Madras and the first 
President of this Association, who by his earnest- 
ness, zeal for his profession and undaunted’patriot- 
ism and by his high personal character and 
abilities, did much to raise journalism and public 
life to a high level of dignity and capacity ” 

Deaths Among Women Increasing 
in America. 

The Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Oo of the USA states 

“The death-rate of males in the United States 
has always been found to be higher than that of 
females at every age period from birth until death 
and this condition has prevailed very generally 
throughout the civilized world Only in an occa- 
sional country is there a fairly constant exception 
found, and then only at limited age periods of 
life Strangely enough, this relationship is appa- 
rently not as constant as we have learned to be- 
lieve, for in recent years the mortality of females 
has actually been higher than that of males among 
the many millions of Metropolitan industrial 
policy-holders m the United States and Canada In 
1911, the mortality of white males insured in 
this company was more than 13 per cent higher 
than among females This condition continued 
up to and including 1918, the actual excess in the 
male mortality varying somewhat from year to 
year. In 1919, Ihe excess dropt to about 5 per 
cent In 1920, a reversal in the relationship 
finally occurred, the female mortality being 2 6 
per cent above that for males In 1921, the 
female mortality was 1 2 per cent above In 
1922, the condition was again changed to an 
excess of 1 2 per cent m male mortality over that 
of females Among the colored, the differences bet- 
ween the death-rates of the two sexes were never 
so strikingly marked , but, neverthless, between 
1912 and 1918 the excess of males was continu- 
ous, varying from 2 to about 10 per cent Nine- 
teen hundred and nineteen is the first year in 
which the mortality of females actually exceeded 
that for males, and this condition has continued 
since, including the year 1922 

“Very similar relationships m the mortality 
rates of males and females are apparently 


indicated in the figures for the registra- 
tion area during the corresponding years 
What these changes may mean, it is still 
difficult to say Light is thrown on the 
possible factors by consideration of the age peri- 
ods of life wdiere these changes were most pro- 
nounced After age 35, the male mortality has 
continued to be higher than the female through- 
out the rest of life The ages aie definitely those 
of child-bearing They are also the ages at which 
the influenza epidemic made its greatest inroads 
and in which tuberculosis shoved the most pro- 
nounced decreases during the last decade It is 
entirely conceivable that each one of these 
three items has played an important part We 
haire again and again, in recent jears, called 
attention to the excessive mortality among 
women from the causes incidental to piegnancy 
and child-bearing These excessive maternal 
death-rates have shovn the gieatest reluctance 
toward improvement The influenza epidemic, 
beginning with 1918, may well have been the 
exciting cause for much of this increu' c 1 
maternal mortality It was noticed early in tie 
influenza outbreaks that vonicii at thechJl- 
beariiig ages suffered excessively from thedi.sGase 
This phenomenon has reappeared with virlually 
every new outbreak of influenza Pei’iaps 
independently, there has also occurred a nuch 
greater decline fiom pulmonary tubei ulosis 
among males than among females at the-o ages 
It is still too early to say what this may mean, 
but there can be no question as to the greater 
reduction in tuhercnlosis mortality anioi g males 
than among females, and this is s iikingly 
marked in the ages under consideration 

Similar investigations ought to be made 
m India to find out why, though generally 
the death -1 ate of females here is low^er than 
that of males, m big cities like Calcutta, the 
death-rate among women is very much 
highei than among men. 

A French Translation of BalaM. 

We have just received a French tiansla- 
tion of Tagore’s Baldld The tianslation 
has been done by Dr Kalidas Nag and 
Monsieur Jean Jouve, a talented Fiench 
litteiateur This book is called Ci/gnv and 
being a direct translation from the oiiginal, 
would appeal veiy much to the French- 
reading public. Ur Nag is a keen student 
of Tagore’s works and has been m close 
contact with the poet for a long time. This 
IS another reason why one may expect much 
from this French edition of one of Tagore’s 
most brilliant productions. A. C. 
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Outline op Plan 

I 


W ITH a view to co-operation with other 
nations in a fiiendly, earnest, and 
supreme effoit to achieve permanent 
security from war, the world’s greatest peril, 
and to attain lasting peace, the world’s most 
immediate and pressing need, the Government 
of the United States shall take the following 
action, namely — 

After due deliberation, but (in view of the 
peril of delay) at the earliest practicable 
time, the United States Government shall, 
alone or jointly with other nations (in any 
case, itself taking the initiative), call a World 
Conference, that is, a conference of duly 
appointed representatives of all nations, for 
the following definite objects l — 

A. To outlaw War 

B To establish a World Court— the pre- 
sent one modified or another 

0 To establish a World Assembly or 
Council, legislative and advisory in its nature, 
one of its duties being to codify a Law of 
Nations on the basis of the ciiminality of war. 

D To secuie an agieement of all nations 
to disaim down to a police status, within a 
definitely stated and limited time after the 
last three objects mentioned above shall have 
been attained, 


E The United States in its Call for a Con- 
ference, shall definitely and solemnly promise 
itself to disarm, so far as military provision 
for attacks upon or defense against other 
nations is concerned (that is, down to a strict- 
ly police status), at the same time that the 
others are asked to disarm With regard to 
this pledge on her own part there must be 
left no room for doubt 

Amplipication and Keasons. 

1. Nothing less than a World Conference, 
or a Conference of all or practically all the 
nations, can be sufficiently influential or 
authoritative to accomplish successfully so diffi- 
cult and stupendous a task as the outlawing 
of war and the securing of permanent peace 
in the world But it is confidently believed 
that a united and determined world can do 
it The evidences are overwhelming that all 
nations are tired of war and eager for assured 
peace, and therefore are ready to welcome a 
piacticable ^vay to secure this infinitely 
desiieble boon 

2 The Conference should be summoned 
soon The reasons are plain. It is the almost 
unbroken judgment of intelligent students 
everywhere that there is danger not only of 
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a continuation of the present limited local 
wars m Europe, but of the breaking out, 
within a not distant future, of another great 
war, in which many nations will be compelled 
to take part, probably our own included. 
Therefore, whatever is done should be done at 
the very earliest practicable date. Delay 
means peril 

3. The initiative m calling the Confer- 
ence should be taken by the United States, 
indeed, the Call should be sent out either 
by the United States alone or by her and 
other nations ]omtly. A call issued by any 
European nation or nations, or even the 
League of Nations, could not succeed. To a 
greater or less degree the League is distiusted, 
even if not discredited. At least it can 
function only imperfectly so long as the 
United States (not to say Germany and 
Russia) IS outside. As for the nations of 
Europe, they are m an utterly distracted 
condition. For the most part, they are poor, 
bowed to the earth under debts, suEering, 
some of them starving, full of fear, tortured 
with hate, alienated from one another, 
entangled m alliances that hinder them from 
action and destroy their world influence 
Therefore, they are m no condition to lead in 
any kind of a world movement. 

On the other hand, the United States is 
at peace, entangled m no alliances, free, 
prosperous, rich, and, although perhaps 
having less moral prestige m the world than 
at the close of the Great War, yet probably 
still quite as much influential as any other 
nation. Therefore, the conclusion seems 
inescapable that upon her rests the duty, 
imperative as any duty can possibly be, to 
take the lead— a prompt, vigorous and strong 
lead— in a movement, for summoning a confer- 
ence of all nations for the purposes named 
above. 

4 The invitation to the Oonfeience must 
be extended to all nations, Germany and 
Russia included. This is vital There are 
stiong reasons for believing that both these 
nations would gladly accept, and would work 
in the Conference with entire good will. 
This alone would be a long step taken to- 
ward healing the world’s sores, and creating 
the new spirit which is so deeply needed, of 
mutual trust, fraternity, and co-operation 
among the nations. 

If any one objects in the case of Russia 
that America could not send an invitation to 


her because we have not officially recognized 
her present government, the answer is The 
interests at stake in connection with such a 
World Conference as is proposed are too 
tremendous to permit us to be balked by a 
mere diplomatic technicality. Moreover, has 
not the time come for us to extend official 
recognition to a government, even if in many 
respects we dislike it, which has lasted more 
than five years with growing strength, and 
which can hardly be called worse than the 
old government of the Czar with which we 
always maintained diplomatic relations ^ 
Perhaps most important of all, is not the 
imperative need for Russia’s presence in the 
Conference, itself a happy reason for her 
restoration, without unnecessary delay, to 
her former important place in the family of 
nations ? 

5. In the Call, as has been stated, the 
United States must clearly and unequivocally 
assure the nations that she will disarm, 
wholly disarm so far as preparation for inter- 
national conflicts IS concerned, within a limit- 
ed and specified time after the ends proposed 
by the Conference (mentioned above) shall 
have been attained This is necessary m 
order to convince the nations of her sin- 
cerity, and thus give her the moral power to 
lead It should not be forgotten that the 
world IS full of distrust, nor can we wonder 
that it IS so, when we call to mind how much 
talk there has been by nations, alrout disarm- 
ing, which has meant only the discarding of 
kinds of armaments that were no longer 
serviceable, or changes in forms of armaments 
which really increased the fighting strength 
of the nations professing to disarm. 

The United States should not forget that 
she IS feared by all the nations on the Ameri- 
can continent, and by Japan , and there are 
evidences that she is also feared by some of 
the European nations All these nations 
recognize that she is the strongest nation in 
the world in military possibilities, which 
means, of course, that she is the most dan- 
gerous nation m the world if she has mili- 
taristic and imperialistic ambitions, if she 
harbors secret designs of aggression and 
conquest And how can nations who have 
in mind her dealings with Mexico, Porto 
Rico, and the far-off Philippines, be sure that 
she does not possess such ambitions and 
secret designs ^ She must prevent any possi- 
bilitv of susnicion on the nart of anv nation. 
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She must assuie the world beyond a doubt 
that she is sincere ^ that she is unselfish that 
she urges the Conference, not with any 
hidden purpose of gaming from it any advan- 
tage, military or other, over any other nation. 
She can do this only m one way, and that is 
by making it clear in the Call that she 
desires to turn her back on the whole mili- 
taristic system, as something which even if 
it had a needed place in the past, is now 
outgrown and bad , that she is tired of war 
in all its phases and m all its forms, and is 
determined not to trifle with it, not to 
endeavor to ameliorate it, or to confine it 
within a little narrower boundaries, or to 
lessen slightly its fearful cost, or to reduce 
in some small measure the number of young- 
men it slaughters and the number of women 
and children it makes widows and 
orphans, but to do all in her power to banish 
the futile and evil thing from the earth, and 
to inaugurate in its place a new, enlightened, 
and infinitely more effective way of setting 
all international issues If thus at the start 
she convinces the world that she is sincere, 
that she has no hidden or selfish purpose in 
view in summoning the Conference, but that 
her sole desire is to render to humanity a 
great and much needed service, then 
the nations will heed her summons, will 
follow her lead gladly and earnestly, and we 
may confidently believe that the Conference 
will be in every way a success 

6. The duty and task of establishing the 
permanent World Court required by the 
present plan, and the decision of all 
questions as to its nature, functions, authority 
and rules of procedure, as also the question of 
whether it shall be created de now, or by 
the adoption of the present court, with 
possible modifications and changes, and 
what such changes of modifications if any, 
shall be, shall rest wholly in the hands of 
the Conference 

7 The Conference shall establish a 
permanent Legislative Assembly or Council, 
whose duty it shall be, (a) To create as 
soon as practicable a code of International 
Law on the basis of the criminality of 
international warfare, and the sole legality 
of international peace , and to continue its 
work of codification in the future as new 
light on international relations and changes 
m national and international conditions shall 
make alterations of, or additions to the code, 


desirable ; and (b) To carry on such lines 
of observation and investigation m connection 
with international and world affairs , 
and, as a result of the same, from time to time 
to make such reports and recommendations 
as may seem to it of value to the nations, 
or as the nations may direct , and (c) In 
general, to serve the nations in any other 
ways that time and experiences of the future 
may demand , (d) The Conference shall have 
power, and it shall be its duty, to decide 
whether or not to associate itself in any way 
With the present League of Nations , and if 
the decision is in the affirmative, then under 
what conditions, and with what modifications 
and alterations of the League. 

8. The Call of the Conference must make 
it unmistakable that the first object of the 
body, IS to be the outlawing of war. Theie 
must be no misunderstanding here. 

An analogy may properly be noted be- 
tween the necessity for employing law in any 
effective effort to abolish war, and the 
coriesponding necessity for employing law 
in all attempts to abolish other serious evils. 
War is national and international murder. 
Why not enact laws against it, outlaw it, 
make it a crime, just as we do in the case 
of individual and private murder ^ No nation 
could have any success in endeavouring to 
prevent lobbery, aison, or forgery, if it did not 
make them crimes In the case of duelling and 
slavery, there was long agitation against 
them, which, of couise, was important as 
piepaiing the way for law, but nothing 
effective was accomplished, oi could be, 
in the way of abolishing them, until 
they weie declared illegal. Then they were 
both doomed. 

How can intelligent men ever have 
di earned that war could be stopped or 
prevented so long as it was internationally 
legal ^ If nations violate no law by fighting, 
why should they not fight if they feel like 
it ? If they are within their legal rights 
when they attack one another, who may 
presume to object ^ When war shall have 
been declared illegal by the joint action of 
the nations , when it shall have been made 
a Clime ; then, but not before, we shall be 
on the right road ; then, the necessarily first 
step and the longest single one will have 
been taken toward its abolition , because 
then we shall have summoned to confront 
and oppose it, the two most powerful of all 
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existing moral forces, namely, Law— - 
the law of the whole world — and general 
public opinion — the public opinion of 
the whole world. When once these two 
vast and well-nigh omnipotent forces 
shall have been arrayed against it— 
rising up like a wall of granite or of fire in 
the face of any nation that attacks or declaies 
war against another, that moment the whole 
war system and war habit of the world will 
be '"struck with death ” War will not at 
once disappear, the millitary mind, the 
cave-man’s type of mind, which, in diffi- 
culties between nations, as in difiiculties 
between persons, thinks first of brute force 
of fighting, instead of resorting to reason and 
law, will here and there for a long time to 
come flame up into local conflicts. But with 
war made a crime, the military mind itself will 
tend to pass away, and in its place will come 
a mind that is ethical, that is intelligent, 
that IS international, that is spiritual and 
civilized, and therefore that will not fly to 
bayonets and bombs and human slaughter 
when international troubles arise, but to 
reason and conciliation and ]ustice. 

9. The world needs to open its eyes to 
the fact that, so far as peace is concerned, 
the supreme danger of our time is the 
persistence everywhere, even in the most 
enlightened nations, and in rulers and 
cabinets and diplomatic circles, of that evil 
inheritance from a barbarous and savage 
past — ^the military mind, the cave-man mind, 
the brute-in-the-]ungle mind , in other 
words, the physical-force mind, the fight- 
instead-of-reason mind, the right-makes- 
might mind, the battleship-bayonet-and-bomb 
mind, the every-nation-for-itself-and-the- 
devil-take-the-hindermost mmd, the unethical 
mind, the unspiritual and uncivilized mmd, 
which ought long ago to have been outgrown 
and left behind with the beasts of the 
]ungle, and which it is the supreme duty 
of every lover of peace and of humanity 
to do all in his power to educate the world 
out of and away from. This miltary mind, 
this persistent cave-man mind, is the old 
serpent which has pursued and poisoned 
the nations throughout the centuries, which 
in our times has dragged Europe into its 
present hell, and which will continue to 
drag nations to hell until it is left behind, 
and an enlightened civilized spiritual mind 
takes its place. 


10. As has been made clear, a leading 
object of the Conference is to be the out- 
lawing of international war. But can war be 
effectively outlawed ’ That it can at the 
present time or within any discernible future 
is stoutly denied by many. 

This denial is not strange It is to be 
expected The truth is, the possibility of 
every important, new foiwaid step that the 
world has ever taken has been denied by 
great numbers Advances aie always made 
m the face of multitudes who declare them 
impossible Yet m spite of the denials the 
world moves forward. The past has seen 
many advances, many refoims, almost as 
gieat as the outlawing and abolition of war 
Single nations and whole groups of nations 
have abolished polygamy, infanticide, the 
punishing of supposed witches as criminals, 
religious persecution, slavery, duelling, piracy, 
the practice of settling difficulties between 
man and man by private revenge, all of 
them being practices and evils that were very 
old, some of them essentially as old as war 
and just as deeply rooted m custom and 
public sentiment 

Nor is this all that is to be said. Single 
nations and whole groups of nations have rid 
themselves of certain kinds of wars, — tribal 
wars, class wars, wars between dukes, lords, 
barons, and petty princes, wars between pro- 
vinces and rival cities, and religious wars, 
then why can they not take the further step 
of ridding themselves of laiger wars between 
nations ^ The fact is, this step is not only 
as necessary, but it is as reasonable, as possi- 
ble, and as practicable as the other If 
England, once made up of petty rival states 
constantly warring with one another, could 
become peaceful by drawing all these into 
one commonwealth and making war between 
them illegal — which she actually accomplish- 
ed, if France and Italy and other nations 
on the European continent could do the same, 
as they actually did, and if Ameiica can 
draw forty-eight nations with widely divers 
antecedents and interests into one Union, one 
United States, and maintain peace among 
them, not by arms or physical force, but by 
moral force, public sentiment and law, as she 
has done and is doing, - if all these things not 
only could happen, but actually have been 
accomplished solely by the power of law and 
the peaceful will of communities and nations, 
how can anv intellisrent mmd doubt that the 
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nations can be protected and made secure by 
tb^e same mighty power ^ 

11. Even if armies and navies were ever 
necessary for the piotection of nations, that 
IS no longer the case, because we have now 
got a stronger and surer souice of protection 
in moral forces. Witlim the past fifty, and 
moie particularly within the last twenty-five, 
years, by means of steamships, railways, 
commerce, and finance, uniting all lands, 
literature —circulating everywhere, universal 
postal facilities, telegraphs, ocean cables, 
wireless, and the radio, the world has been 
made one as it naver was before. The result 
IS that for the first time we aie getting a 
world judgment, a world opinion, a world con- 
science, which grows more clear and powerful 
every year, and which from this time on is 
going to be a mighty protection, a mighty 
defence against aggression, foi every just 
and peaceful nation. A hundred years ago 
two nations might fight, and it was nobody’s 
business but their own. Now it is the whole 
world’s business, because, now what affects 
any nation affects all nations. Now war any- 
where is a world calamity. Therefore, fiom 
this time on nations will less and less dare to 
go to war in the face of the world’s adverse 
moial judgment. More and moie they will 
find lb absolutely necessaiy to justify them- 
selves in the eyes of mankind befoie they will 
dale to draw the sword. 

We have some recent sti iking illustrations 
of the great power which world-wide public 
opinion has already obtained. 

It was world public opinion that caused 
Japan to restore Shantung to China 

It was the realization that the world con- 
demned his seizure of Corfu that caused, 
really compelled, Mussolini to sunender that 
coveted prize. 

Everything shows that the peace-loving 
small nations of Europe are the safest 
nations on that wai-torn continent (This 
probably does not apply to the Balkan states 
because they seem long to have shown them- 
selves not peaceful but contentious m them- 
selves. But it does apply to such nations as 
Switzerland, Holland, Norway and Sweden.) 
These countries are exceptionally safe from 
attack from the strongei powers, not because 
of their armies, which are so small that any 
one of their great neighbors could crush 
them in a day , but because m the face of the 
certain moial condemnation of the world, 


those great neighbors, however greedy of 
power and conquest, dare not seize them. 

Even small and therefore militarily weak 
Belgium would probably have been safe in 
the late war, as the other small nations were, 
had she not refused to allow the German 
armies to pass through her territories to 
France, heavily armed France, which was 
the nation that Germany distrusted and 
feared, and therefoie wanted to strike 

Germany, in the Great War, was really 
conqueied by the public sentiment of the 
woild It was woild distrust and fear of her, 
coupled with the universal condemnation of 
her violation of her obligations to Belgium, 
that aroused so many nations ( our own 
included ) to oppose and defeat her If she 
had had world public sentiment - the world’s 
moral approval — on her side, she would not 
have been defeated 

It has been public sentiment in Canada, 
England, and the United States, that has 
made oui northern boundary line of more 
than three thousand miles between this 
country and the British Empire, the safest 
international boundary line m the woild for 
more than a hundred years, and without a 
single regiment of soldiers or a single fort 
to protect it. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, settling difficulties be- 
tween the 48 states of the Union, have no 
physical force behind them. What gives 
them then authority, which is always re- 
spected and obeyed, is public sentiment The 
sole force on which they rely is moral, and 
it has proved sufficient. 

Within the century between 1815 and 
1915 no fewer than 627 cases of disagreement 
between nations, in Europe, America, and 
Asia, some of the disagreements involving 
large financial and other interests, and most 
of them such as might easily have led to 
war, were settled by arbitration, some 
through the Hague Tribunal and others 
through special commissions or courts chosen 
for the purpose In all cases, the decisions 
rendered had no militaiy or other physical 
foice behind them, to make them effective, 
but only public opinion and moral force. Yet 
not a decision was repudiated. Every one 
was accepted by the nations concerned, and 
the awaids were rendered as promptly and 
faithfully as if they had been enforced by 
armies and navies. And, what was of 
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immense imporfcancej because tbe only com- 
pulsion was moral, no hate was kindled and 
no seeds of future war were sown. 

12 From these various illustrations we 
see how enormous and how fast increasing is 
the power of public opinion— especially 
woild-wide public opinion— when it is intelli- 
gently appealed to. Do they not conclusive- 
ly show that on this, and this alone, must 
all efforts, all movements and all plans to 
secure world peace be based, if they are 
permanently to succeed f If they plant 
themselves on any other basis, then by what 
they themselves do, by their very appeal to 
force, they create the possibilities, if not the 
certainties, of endless future dissentions, 
hostilities, and conflicts. Physical force, 
physical compulsion, begets hate and opposi- 
tion Only moral force reconciles and heals. 
For this reason, only moral force, a mighty, 
persistent and woild-side appeal to moial 


force, can destroy war and bring to the 
world enduimg peace This can , sometime 
it will, unless by oui delays and insane 
coquetting with militarism we alloAV war 
to destioy us fast. 

All this means, that the time has come 
when, m spite of all that on the suiface of 
things appears to the contiaiy, woild public 
opinion, the moial approval or condemnation 
of mankind is outweighing guns , in other 
words, that from this time on the safest 
nations of the world will be those that aie 
peace-loving and unaimed, or whose arma- 
ments are so small and unimportant as to 
cieate no distmst oi fear oi iivaliy or hate 
on the part of any other nation. Such 
nations will be strong and protected from 
aggiession and dangei by the most iiiesisti- 
ble foice known or conceivable— the mighty 
and fast-growing power of the whole public 
sentiment and moial support of mankind. 


ON THE EYE OF A GEBAT STEHGGLE 


In the Red Sea, April 20, 1923 

I DO not think there is any pain in the 
world so inwardly desolating as the 
pain of separation, when it comes upon 
the mind in full force at a time of great mental 
depression. It attacked me last night in an 
unguarded moment and kept me hour after 
hour awake until nearly the break of dawn. 
In my mind, I went over every single feature 
of Santiniketan, — the great Guest House with 
its open terrace, the seat of Maharshi under- 
neath the two old trees, the 8M groves where 
the boys sing morning and evening, the 
verandah where we have talked together 
long into the night, the red road across the 
moor to Surul Farm, the Santal villages with 
the children at their play. All these were 
before me as I lay awake, and an indescri- 
bable longing came, which would not leave 
me The Indian life and climate have cast 
their spell upon me, and I almost dread the 
North Above all, I dread the formalities, 
which have to be gone through each day, and 


the endless engagements which destroy the 
sense of quietness and peace 

But the call, that has come to me, to leave 
India, could not possibly be refused Ut was not 
only the m]ustice done to Indians, the cruelty 
of the colour line, the imposition of a new 
barrier between Bast and West Beyond all 
these, there was a terrible denial of Christ on 
the part of those who professed to be his fol- 
loweis, and it was perhaps more m my own 
power, than that of any one else, to make 
clear the true Christian position There are 
two giant spiritual forces in the world to-day, 
which lead directly to envy, hatred, malice, 
and all unchantableness. The one is 
the evil of race , and the other is the evil of 
sectarian religion It would be hard to say 
which does the most mischief m the long run. 

In the Gulf of Suez. April 23, 1923. 

Yesterday, there had been one of those 
crowded days on board this crowded boat, with 
hardly an extra foot of space to turn 
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round in, because of tlie activities tHat were 
going on There had been futile Gymkhana 
games and potato races, with prizes for the 
winners. Incessant efforts had been made to 
get passengers to take tickets for the sweep- 
stake on the run of the ship At every meal 
there had been the thumping of band music, 
accompanied by a piano that was out of tune, 
and after dinner a noisy and at times rowdy 
concert. 

I had gone up on deck and looked out on 
the moon, which was sinking low on the 
horizon The moonlight hi ought back to me 
some of the peace which I had missed so much 
all through the day. I thought of the days 
before me in England, with their endless 
engagements and discussions about Kenya, 
leading to nothing but defeat For I had no 
illusions. You know that I have been many 
times to Africa, and have seen the worst. The 
end was certain. The Indian rights in Kenya, 
meagre as they were, would be diminished , 
and I should be entangled m all the political 
turmoil of the West. The busy, restless 
element in me, — my conscience told me,— had 
been all too strong, and it had ruined my life 
as a whole. The restful element had never 
been given any chance to develop, till I came 
to Santmiketan And heie, — after coming and 
finding out what it was to be lestful and to 
know the inner tiuth, I had been incessantly 
whirled away to the end of the eaith on 
adventures which never ceased It was time, 
(so it seemed to me, then, as I looked out 
over the sea at the fading moon ) that 
I gave up this wandering and roving 
existence and settled down to one clear life- 
purpose, and wrote something solid instead 
of magazine articles 

These weie some of my thoughts last 
evening before I went to bed But this 
morning, in the fiesh air and sunlight, with a 
touch of the northern cold, and with beauty 
everywhere in the sky, I can understand 
somewhat better the true purpose of this 
voyage and why you advised me to go. For 
if we would lead our fullest life at Santi- 
niketan, we must bring this outside world 
within our own Asram. Otherwise, we shall 
become stale, unprofitable and narrow in our 
turn, instead of renewing our youth and 
growing younger every day along with the 
growth and progress of the world. I can, 
therefore,® see more clearly, this morning, 
when my mind is fresh and undistracted, that 


this Kenya cause is worth fighting for to the 
very end , because it involves the future of 
India, and the future of mankind, to a remark- 
able degree. Even defeat is better than no 
fight at all. Strange as it may seem, the 
issue IS nothing less than the question whether 
Africa, which faces India across the sea, shall 
be entiiely shut out from Indians or not. 
When the issue is put thus, the immediate 
exclamation rises, — ^‘Sneh a fate for Indians, 
who are neighbours to Africans, and have 
traded with them for two thousand years, is 
impossible, incredible, monstrous !” But 
the answer comes, that Australia has already 
been shut out to Indians, although it has a 
gieat tropical area which only tropical people 
can inhabit. South Africa has been closed 
also by General Smuts’ Immigration Act of 
1913. There is no question as to what the 
Kenya Europeans mean to do. They have 
made no seciet of it. They mean to shut the 
door of East Africa to Indians as tightly as 
the doors of South Africa and Australia and 
British Columbia have been shut They 
carry with them the settled determination of 
nearly every white man including most of the 
missionaries Insolence has reached such a 
point, that Ma 3 or Grogan, whom you have 
pilloiied ( and so immortalised ) m your 
‘Creative Unity’, has declared that, Mombassa 
IS the back dooi into Africa from India, and 
the back door must be shut and barred and 
bolted Lord Delameie, who is unctuously 
pious when he touches on the Indian ques- 
tion, states that the alien religions of India 
must be kept out of East Africa, so that the 
Chiistian leligion may flourish. 

The Greeks regarded insolence as the sure 
precursor of Doom Greek tragedy had al- 
ways that theme in view. We need a drama- 
tist who can depict the tragic end of this 
modem Insolence, which arrogantly declares 
that Asia shall be excluded from the greater 
pait of the habitable Earth, and that all the 
richest soil upon the globe shall be reserved 
for the white man and his religion. 

I trust you will discount all the earlier 
part of this letter in the light of what I have 
said at the end. The great struggle has to 
be fought out m London, and on my part, 
there must be no shi inking from the battle. 

Mediterranean Sea. April 24, 1923 

It is very strange and unaccountable to me 
how the longing to return grows intenser, 
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in spifce of all tliat I have tried to do to 
check it, It has become a constant pain, 
and I cannot quite understand it. You know 
how very dearly I love my sisters, and how 
often 1 have spoken to you of my great 
desire to go to them and be with them. And 
yet, at this very time that I am daily drawing 
near to them, and they are daily expecting 
ray arrival and aie looking forward to greet 
me, I cannot bung my mind to it, but am 
looking back wistfully to India instead, with 
all the strength of the subconscious mind 
that cannot be controlled. It almost seems, 
when I come to analyse it, as though I had 
a shrinking from the West itself, and yet 
you know how very dearly I love my home 
and my country. I had not expected this 
backward longing, and therefore it has taken 
me all the more by surprise 

Perhaps there is something in all this that 
is due to the atmosphere of the ship itself 
and my relation to my own fellow country- 
men on board , for unfortunately, because of 
the newspapers, I have been a maiked man 
and an object of intense dislike. A veiled 
hostility IS evident, which every now and 
then breaks through the crust of the surface 
of politeness. It is a subtle and impalpable 
thing, but it IS always present and makes 
natural human fellowship at times very 
difficult indeed There is no need to tell you 
that I have done whatever could reasonably 
be done to overcome it, by conforming to 
western etiquette in everything and by being 
friendly and sociable on all occasions. But 
the hostility is there all the time , and once 
or twice it has led to something very unplea- 
sant being said and done, which I try to for- 
get as soon as possible It is the penalty 
that has to be paid and I must not grumble 
or grow morbid about it. A sense of humour 
can accomplish wonders, and there are 
people on board, not a few, who are as kind 
as possible and make up for all the unkind- 
ness. 

I know at least one thing, that m the tiny 
home where my sisters live at Coventry, 
there vill be a glowing warmth and tender 
affection, that will take away this chilling 
unpleasantness of the voyage. I shall huiiy 
down by the earliest possible tram, and leave 
politics and Eenya to look after themselves ! 

During the voyage, my mind has been 
introspective and I have been looking out 
into the future, I cannot get clearly the 


thiead and clue, as to what I really ought to 
do I seem to be told every day, when I 
enquiie from the silent voice that speaks 
within the mind, that this work I have 
undertaken in going to London was neces- 
saiy, but that I Tnust come back to India 
again with all speed. It is only m this way, 
that I can account for these strangely intense 
longings to return, about which I have 
written. I have nevei had this experience 
on any voyage before. It has seemed to me 
at times to cany with it a deeper meaning, 
and to be a symbol of the West’s leturn to 
the East for quiet and peace, which must 
surely be taken, if the West would find its 
own soul, amid the welter of material things. 
Two thousand yeais ago, with the birth of 
Christianity, the West turned Eastwards and 
listened to the voice within The East 
could interpiet. Chiist was obeyed, I feel 
certain, from my own expeiience, that there 
is still present m the East to-day the true 
solace for the restless heart of modern 
Europe. 

To my veiy great ]oy a copy of the Visva- 
bharati Quarterly Journal was brought on 
board by a student, named Rabindra Chandra 
Chose Need I tell you that he is a delighted 
reader of all that another person (from whom 
his first name has been derived) has written ^ 
Strangely enough, the ship is so crowded and 
meetings are so seldom, that I had no idea 
that this precious gift was on board, until 
this morning, when he casually mentioned to 
me, that he thought the first number of the 
Wisvabharati Quarterly’ very good. I ex- 
claimed at once, “What ^ Have you seen it 
He replied, “Yes, haven’t you I brought 
it with me on board from Calcutta.” So I 
borrowed it at once and have read it through 
from cover to cover. 

Mediterranean Sea April 27, J 923. 

This voyage is nearly over, and no one on 
board will be more thankful than I, when we 
reach Marseilles early to-morrow morning. 
We have had a calm voyage through the 
Mediterranean and I have been quite well 
m health. But the crowded decks and noisy 
music at every meal and the incessant 
Gymkhanas and raffles and sweepstakes and 
concerts and fancy dress balls, from which 
one can effect no ultimate escape, make a 
nervous inquietude inevitable. My one res- 
torative has been the very early morning, 
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when I can step out of my cabin and find the 
deck quiet and deseited. 

I have read, in some book of travels, 
about the Seals and Walruses in Greenland 
and the Arctic region, how they land on a 
very narrow strip of beach and mark out 
their claim to a plot of sand, about six feet 
square for a family, and turn off every new- 
comer. This ship, with its narrow decks, 
reminds me of that scene , for it is so crowded 
that each family has to mark out its claim to 
a square of deck and stick to it. Tell M — , 
that the Parsee families on board, likewise 
old campaigners, have appiopriated all the 
best available sites and there has been no 
‘Kenya Highlands' here I The deck-stewaid 
knows where his best tips come from ; and 
the Parsees, right up to the end of the voyage, 
have remained in occupation f 

One of the visitors, who had come over to 
India for the cold weather and was returning, 
told me that at the close of his six months' 
tour he was convinced in his own mind that 
most Englishmen went out from England to 
‘serve’ India I pointed out to him the complete 
absorption in money which was going on, 
even on board the ship I asked him if 
people, who obviously made money their God 
in that way, and were determined to have a 
‘good time’, went out to ‘serve’ India, and he 
was silent I do not mean, of course, that all 
who were living like this on board, would 
spend at the same extravagant rate on shoie, 
but the simple truth is, that the whole of this 
wretched newspaper talk about being ‘trust- 
ees* and coming out to ‘serve\ India, and 
bearing the ‘white man’s buiden’, and all the 
rest, is the biggest hypocrisy on God’s earth 
at the present time * 

There is one passenger, who has got all 
these newspaper diplomatic phiases off by 
heart, ready to turn on like a tap at a 
moment’s notice. He expatiates on the bene- 
ficence of England m a loud voice to Indians 
on board, for^^their special edification. This 
same man had a talk with me alone one day 
about Kenya. “The fact is,” he said quietly, 
“the only thing that the Bast really under- 
stands is force It is because we have for- 
gotten this, that India is slipping out of our 
hands, and Kenya also. If we were only men 
as we were in Nicholson’s time, India would 
soon ‘come to heel’ ” ‘Come to heel Those 
were his exact words. I told him what I 
thought of him ! But the next moment, 

17i-2 


when he was on his guard, and Indians were 
present, his argument would run all the 
other way. “Theie is nothing,” he would 
say, “that we would desire more than to give 
India self-government. But to do that just 
now would be a betrayal of our own sacred 
trust For Indian gentlemen themselves have 
come up to me and told me, that if the 
English went away, there would be a cry for 
them to come back.” 

I said to him, “The historical position has 
become like that of our own country under 
the Homan occupation The Homans could 
point to splendid roads and aqueducts in 
ancient Britain, but they had emasculated 
the people. Queen Boadicea and her 
warriors might have resisted the Saxon 
invaders, but not the nerveless Britons after 
the Roman protectorate.” 

“Look at Russia,” he exclaimed, trying to 
change the point of the subject, “would you 
like India to suffer anarchy like that ?” 

“Better anarchy,” I replied, “than senile 
decay > Russia is really on her road to re- 
covery, if only she is left alone, and not 
weakened by foreign invasion. China is on 
her road to recovery to-day, if only she also 
is not weakened by foreign invasion. But 
India has been subjected too long. We, 
British people, have a coward conscience 
somewhere, which makes us tiy to do a patch- 
work of good and to deceive ourselves there- 
by as though we were benefactors and 
saviours of humanity. But the emasculation 
IS going on all the while . the inner weakness 
and nervelessness is increasing ” At that, X 
went away , for it was useless arguing with 
him any longer. 

I believe, that the whole of this argument 
IS tiue. Seeley is right, and his analogy 
about the ancient Britons is valid Yet I 
often feel, after all these years of experience, 
that I am not certain yet, whether I have 
got all the facts. Are there any vitally im- 
portant details, which have been left out ? 
One thing, that you have constantly pointed 
out to me, is that the Biitish themselves 
have been steadily undermining their own 
rule in India by education The Czar m 
Russia did the same, but the products of the 
Czar’s Education, who were dangerous, could 
be sent off m thousands to Siberia. Our 
Czar in India, the Yioeroy, can send off a 
certain number to the Andamans and to the 
Jails, but the conscience, which ipiakes cowards 
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of us all, comes in, and the ruthlessness never 
becomes wholly ruthless. Am I right theie, 
or am I unaware of the facts. 

Then, further, I think it is true, that there 
are more unselfish forces in the world today, 
and that world opinion counts foi much more 
than in Roman times. I do not forget the 
large measures of citizenship, which Rome 
offered, and the mitigation of harshness under 
the Stoic Emperors like Marcus Aurelius. 
But, today, the area of the world-conscience 
is wider. In spite of the tragedy of the 
Great War, it is growing stronger also, and 
more imperative m its demands for humanity 
and justice. This may appear to you too 
optimistic, in face of the pitiable failure of 
the League of Nations, but you must remem- 
ber that I have seen and known the worst , 
for there is nothing anywhere m the world 


so bad as the exploitation of weaker races, 
which is going on before our own eyes in 
the daik continent of Afiica. In spite of 
that, I do firmly believe that conscience is 
awakening and that, in the long run, it is not 
to force of arms or deeds of violence, but to 
arm-Zd-conscience that we must appeal, if 
India is to have her true fieedom. This is, 
in reality, the sovereign appeal that our 
Santimketan Asram makes. For we, who 
hold the Yisvabharati ideal, put our faith in 
the world-conscience ; we are certain m our 
hearts that the East and West can meet we 
believe in the fellowship of men of good will 
and understanding from all races we hold 
that literature and science and art and 
culture are for all mankind. 

0. F. ANDREWS. 
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I T will be even more interesting to know 
what were the conditions of Economic 
organisation under which the Indian 
Cotton Industry was going on in its palmy 
days. An explanation of the caste system is 
what IS usually given when the question of in- 
dustrial organisation in India is dealt with. 
No doubt the Caste has been the dominant 
factor all along in the economic as well as the 
social life of that country. There were separate 
castes everywhere for carrying on the various 
crafts and arts ; and caste rules regulated 
their procedure to a great extent. Yet caste 
was not the sole economic factor in Indian 
Industry. There were other influences work- 
ing, and those require notice. 

In early times, when each village was al- 
most self-sufficing, the needs of the people 
simple and few, and foreign commerce negli- 
gible, weaving was carried on only by the 
castes set apart for it , but later on when the 
demand for cloth from outside increased, the 
limits of caste were crossed, and weaving and 


spinning became the profession of many differ- 
ent castes. Though each of these castes kept 
intact its separate social entity, yet all of 
them were members of the self-same guild, 
and it was the guild which ultimately came 
to regulate the Industry in the place of Caste. 
Thus in Bengal, weaving was monopolized 
at first by the Tanty caste ; and none was 
allowed to encroach on their exclusive right. 
It was the duty of the Ring and his magis- 
trates to keep this caste Bhaima intact. But 
later, when Indian goods found a more exten- 
sive market in Persia, Arabia, and subse- 
quently in Europe and European colonies, 
other classes came into the tiade ; and the 
old weaving caste came to be called Asil 
Tankes or weavers par excellence. Thus 
Kayastas, Vaidays, and other Sudra castes, 
even Muhammadans and other outsiders, came 
to be weavers. All these made up the trade 
guild of the town, and these guilds gradually 
became more important than the caste. 

The emergence of the Guild is one of the 
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tnosfc impoitant land-marks of Indian Eco- 
nomic History. The subjectis however little 
known. It is the rise of such Guilds that 
made towns like Ahmedabad, Surat, Murshida- 
bad, Dacca, Tanjore and Multan great poly- 
technic centres. Each trade had its guild, 
representing many castes, and managed by 
a court of aldermen. This court was nomi- 
nally composed of all the freemen of the 
guild, but the bussmess was actully carried 
on by the two chiefs called Seths, and a Go- 
mastah ( or clerk ) * 

In prominent polytechnic centres, there 
was a Nagar-seth ( City Loid or Mayor ), 
above all the guilds, who though not inter- 
fering with the internal aEairs of each guild 
looked after the general administration of 
the trades of the town. 

^ Membership of the guilds as well as the 
chief offices were hereditary, but newcomers 
were usually admitted on payment of en- 
trance fees. The guilds would admit no un- 
qualified person to enter into the tiade and 
jealously guarded the standard of their art. 
Every boy was trained by his father in his 
one profession and on his entrance to the 
guild, a dinner had to be given to members 
The guild strictly appointed the hours of 
work, fixed the holidays of the year, and 
made regulations about the various details of 
v/oik. In Dacca, for example, the hours of 
work were from 6 or 7 o’clock in the morning 
till noon and 2 or 3 till 6 or 7 p m. There 
were to be forty holidays in the year, when 
labour was suspended. The conditions of 
the Hindu guild fits in very well with the 
European guilds of the Middle Ages 

The Indian guild had also various common 
feasts and other activities as m its European 
counterpart, and helped the members in 
every direction. The common funds were 
used for relieving poverty, building and keep- 
ing temples and schools, for celebrating 
festivals and even for conviviality of various 
sorts. A favourite device of raising funds 
was by giving the sole monopoly of sale to 
one shop on a fixed day which shop had to 
pay an amount, often settled by auction. 
The guild feasts were celebrated just as they 
were in Europe, with mystery plays, pioces- 

^See Bombay Gazetteer Vol. lY See also Cam- 
bridge History of India, I, p 206-207, and E» E. 
Mukerji, Local Government in Aneimt In^a 
( Passim ). 


sions, pantomimes, etc. The greatest festival 
of Dacca Guild was the Birth of Krishna, or 
Knshna-janmasMami, Various scenes from 
Krishna’s life were enacted by the guildsmen 
on that day and it was the occasion of great 
rejoicing in the town. In 1845, when Dacca 
was decaying, about £200 was spent on the 
festival, and certainly much more must have 
been spent in the halcyon days of their 
industiy. 

It IS also remarkable that like the manu- 
facturers of France and Holland, the Indian 
weavers were the first to accept reformed 
religion. After the Muhammadan invasions 
a great reform movement in Hinduism was 
initiated in various parts of India by 
theological teachers like Eamanuja and 
Ramananda and wandering preachers of the 
type of Chaitanya— a veritable Francis of 
Assissi * The weavers of Dacca joined the 
reformed religion and fought its battles like 
the Huguenot weavers of France. Even now 
the weavers remain staunch Yaishnavas and 
they generally disregard caste and stick to 
many of the tenets of the reformed religion. 

The internal conditions of the industry 
deserve special notice. It is often supposed 
that there was m India little division of 
labour t Of course in the earlier stages of 
economic life, in the early days of the guild, 
there was not much scope for any consider- 
able co-operation of labour in any country. 
But with the extension of markets and the 
consequent growth of production, conditions 
changed , and so they did m India too. The 
various processes of making cloth became 
increasingly specialized and this made for a 
progressive division of labour in important 
centres. The details of the Dacca industry 
given by Taylor show how complex the 
process of production ultimately became. 
There was not merely a simple division of 
labour but a really complex one very near 
the state of things in the early days of the 
Industrial Revolution in the English Woollen 
Industiy With the multiplication of process- 
es, labour too had to be intensely specialised 
and a vast demand set m for such particular 
skill as distinguished from general ability. 

^This interesting religious movement may be 
studied in the works of Dr. Farqnhar and Dr. 
Macmcol. 

t Baines, p 74 
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One curious consequence of this tendency 
was the faster multiplication of sub-castes. 

The increasing division of labour that 
thus arose was not confined to one locality 
or one trade Nor was it merely functional. 
There aiose a territorial division of labour 
of a well-defined kind. We have already 
noted the virtual monopoly which Bengal, 
Coromandel and Cambay regions had for 
special kinds of goods. Even apart from 
this there was a specialization marked inside 
the region itself. Around Dacca, for example, 
Sonargong concentrated on making flower- 
ed fabrics ; Dumroy on making fine thread ; 
Teetbadee, Junglebari and Razetpore on a 
distinct varieties of thin muslin. Similarly 
mixed cotton and silk goods weie made m 
Bickrampore, coarse fabrics in Kalokopa, 
Jellalpore and elsewhere. 

The two tendencies above-noted— an 
intensive form of division of labour and a 
distinct localization of industries combined 
with the hereditary choice of profession 
forced on by Caste rules — made for the pio- 
gressive permanence of specialized skill 
which piobably was the secret of the Hindu 
pre-eminence m arts, as the keenest of 
foreign observers have long ago noted.* 

In analysing the inner structure of the 
industry, perhaps the most important ques- 
tion will be the relation between Capital and 
Labour — that is the actual working of the 
productive unit. The early system of pro- 
duction in every country was that of the 
small independent producer, generally mem- 
ber of a guild, working with his own capital 
and employing mainly his own laboui, for 
customers directly dealing with him in his 
own village. Of course he was a master 
craftsman and had an apprentice or two un- 
der him, who were paid small sums as 
wages. Over and above this, the question 
of employment did not aiise at all , 
nor did the problems connected with capital 
and capitalists that became prominent sub- 
sequently. This has been the state of industry 
m most parts of India, until recently. Even 
in the highly specialized manufacturing 
districts this system was kept up In Dacca, 
for example, production was carried on by 
small master weavers possessing two or three 
looms and employing usually an apprentice 

^See Orme, E%si Fmg. p. 413. Birdwood, 
op, at. Taylor ( Passim ), 


(Nikari) and a journeyman (Kareegar). But 
in the days when the Dacca Industry flourish- 
ed under intense foreign demand for its 
products, the simple system above-noted 
broke down, at least partially, under the 
stress of complications incidental to increased 
production and marketing. Just as the caste 
gave way to the simple guild of independent 
craftsmen, the latter was replaced by a more 
complex system in which the small master 
almost lost his independence, and capital be- 
came concentrated m the hands of powerful 
individuals who were concerned more 
with exchange than production. This new 
development is very much like the change 
that came over the English Woollen Industry 
in the the 17th and 18th centuries, and 
deserves special attention though the limited 
materials at our command make it too 
premature to attempt a comprehensive study, 
Adam Smith’s dictum that “the division 
of labour is limited by the extent of the 
market” is much moie than an ordmaiy 
economic generalisation. The extension of the 
market in any industry is bound to affect the 
economic structuie of that industry by 
multiplying piocesses, by making it more 
profitable for laboui ers to specialize in one or 
two of them and lastly (but by no means 
least) by making for differentiation of classes 
in the industry. It has already been shown 
that owing to the opening of foreign markets 
m the 16th and 17th centuries, the Indian 
cotton industry showed a tendency to increas- 
ing division of labour and localisation, marked 
especially in prominent centres like Dacca, 
This tendency affected the craftsman too. In 
the earlier order he was an independent 
figure arid combined in himself the various 
functions of employer, merchant, foreman 
and even workman. The increasing demands 
on the industry noted above complicated 
matters and made it practically impossible 
for the ordinary craftsman to cope with the 
new situation that arose. Trade and industry 
were becoming national, and greater special- 
ization became necessary and profitable. The 
function of exchange, hitherto comparatively 
unimpoitant, became even more vital than 
production in the new order of things. 
Greater capital was required to carry on the 
work of production to meet the demand of the 
extended market. In the competition that 
then set in, the independent craftsman lost 
his freedom and found himself wol*kmg for a 
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superior, called 'Clothier’ in England and 
Mahajan in some parts of India, who was 
more a merchant than a producer, and in any 
case a capitalist. Yet craftsmen still worked 
in their homes, and were not congregated in 
factories as in later times. This system of 
Domestic Manufacture organized for the 
supply of distant markets under the control 
of capitalist clothiers “represents a phase of 
industrial development historically inter- 
mediate between the handicraft system of 
the mediaeval city and the factory system of 
the 19th century” * 

In India artisans working in their homes 
for a middleman was not unknown before ; it 
used to be the case even in early days. But 
the growth of industry and trade in the 16th 
and 17th centuries accentuated this tendency 
and developed it further The Middleman 
who thus became the central figure was called 
by different names in different places 
{Mahci'ja7i m Bengal, Tha^) alien in South 
India) , nor weie his functions uniform or 
well defined In some cases he was merely a 
merchant buying ready-made cloth from 
craftsmen ; in others, he advanced money 
among the weavers stipulating for the supply 
of cloth when ready and this was the most 
usual system , and in a third class of cases, 
the middleman provided raw cotton and put it 
out m succession to spinners, weavers, fullers, 
dyers and other artisans as in 14th century 
Florence and 18th century Manchester. The 
Mahajan had in any case a small staff of 
assistants and clerks to do the business. His 
travelling agents (called Paihais) went about 
the country advancing money to workers and 
distributing unfinished products among them. 
He had also under him experts called Mohee^m 
who would go round and inspect the making 
of cloth. Such supervision was necessary, 
because the weavers often practise little 
tricks upon their employers by substituting 
coarse for fine thread and so forth The 
Mahajan’s men packed goods and carried 
them to the nearest sea-port, where ships from 
foreign countries would be waiting for cargo. 
The more substantial of these Mahajans had 
their own warehouses to keep the goods when 
ready ; and they had to keep a decent 
business establishment with a staff of clerks 
and experts engaged in various parts of the 
business, 

'^Unwm, in Daniels’ Cotton Imtushijf p. XX, 


The exact nature of the relation between 
the Mahajan and the craftsmen working for 
him not properly known. The Mahajan 
generally belonged to the usurious classes, 
and often combined money-lending with his 
cloth business Indian money-lenders, as a 
class, are notorious for their greed and 
cruelty It was easy to exploit the labou’r of 
simple artisans, whose want of thrift made 
them virtually dependent on the Mahajam 
Even in England, where craftsmen were more 
resourceful, the evils of sweating soon showed 
themselves and remain to the present day in 
certain trades. The Company’s relations with 
its Indian agents have brought out that the 
middlemen weie using every opportunity to 
grind the helpless aitisan. However it is 
wrong to suppose that all the middlemen 
were of that type. 

The Indian Mahajan was in many way§ 
different from the English clothier. He was 
more a broker or wholesale agent, and seldom 
belonged to the ordinary , crafts. The 
clothiers of England were mostly the more 
entei prising craftsmen, b^^t in India the 
guild rules were so rigid that such a change 
would not be tolerated. There was a money- 
lending class or caste in India, called by 
different names in different places, and the 
Mahajan was generally a member of this 
class. In fact the business of the Mahajan 
was moie that of a commission agent than an 
employer in the cloth industry. Usually 
foreigners did the work in India. Before 
the Europeans came, the Muhammedans and 
Asiatic Christians specialized in this line. 
On the Malabar Coast and even elsewhere, 
the Syrian Christians had a monopoly in it, 
and the more prominent men am'ong them 
are still called ‘Tharakens’ as an honorific 
title * " ^ 

We can hardly call the Indian Mahajan 
an entrepreneur in the real sense. Yet he 
held the strings of production and set the 

The Writer’s Paper, “Syrian Christiane 
and South Indian Trade” ( 1917 ), Cottayam. ^ 

According to Taylor, there were at Dacca 
also some “Nestorian” Christians (natives erf 
Pegu engaged in tins work. For a descrip- 
tion of these people see the Voyages of Lewis 
Yerromanivu’s ( 15th cent ) Trans Eden Chapter 
13 Another Italian traveller of the 14th hentury 
refers to a ruined church In PegU ( See India in 
the IStli century, p. G ). 
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machinery going. He was a capitalist and it 
was his resources that enabled the Tarious 
processes of pioduction to go on without a 
hitch. In a sense he was an employer and m 
some cases the artisans depended as much on 
him as on the modern employer. This marts 
the growth of capitalism. However, the 
Mahajan did not bring workers together in 
factories. We do not meet with any Winch- 
combe or Kempe in India of whose house it 
may be said — 

‘Within one room being large and long 
There stood two hunderd looms full strong ’ 
Yet she had her Blundells, ^ Mosleys and 
Ohethams in some of her Mahajans and Seths. 

In India, factories however were not 
unknown, powerful kings brought together 
excellent workers under one roof m certain 
places. Such workshops, called Karhhanas, 
are described by Abul Fazl (Courtier of 
Emperor Akbar) in his celebrated Ayeen-i- 
Akhari. Bernier in 1666 found in many 
places “Large halls called Earkhanas, or 
workshops for the artisans.” Says he* — 

“In one Hall embroiderers were busily 
employed, superintended by a master, m 
another you see the goldsmiths, in a third 
the painters , ...in a sixth, manufacturers of 
silk brocade and fine muslins ” 

In 1800, these royal workshops still 
existed in Dacca called MaTboos Khan 
KudieSff because they were meant for making 
the choice muslins called Malhoos Khas to be 
sent to the Moghul Emperor (then a figuie- 
head) as a part of the tribute due from Bengal. 
The establishment was superintended by 
Darogas sent from Delhi who exercised un- 
controlled authority over the employees and 
often dealt with them very harshly Abbe 
Raynal found the workers in these work- 
houses “in a sort of capitivity^’. Curiously 
enough their misfortune was due to their 
superior skill , for the best artisans were 
compelled to work there. They were not 
given wages according to their ability and 
even the little that was given was partly 
swallowed up by the Daroga’s agents.J 

The artisans in India have always been 
poor and this was no exception m the palmy 

* Travels, p 259. 

t Taylor, op. cit. 

X Moreland, op. cit. 


days of cotton manufactures. The accounts 
of the European travellers of the 17th cen- 
tury give ample testimony for this fact. 
Bernier for example was not at all dazzled 
by the grandeur of the gieat Moghul and his 
Court.* The artisan can never become rich 
and he feels it no trifling matter if he can 
have the means of satisfying the cravings of 
hungei • “The grandees pay for a work of 
ait considerably under its value.” Most of 
the artisans had a hand-to-mouth existence, 
and hence the unavoidable need of advances 
before the work was begun. Demand from 
foreign countries benefited chiefly the mer- 
chants and other middlemen. The testimony 
of the Company’s records also confirms the 
above view 

Whether working for himself or the 
Mahajan the Indian weaver went on doing 
his wprk in the traditional way with the co- 
operation of his own household and of one 
or two journeymen and apprentices. The 
housewife used all her spare time in spinning 
and in helping her husband Grown-up 
children worked with their parents and were 
trained early in habits of industry. The 
weaver’s household was thus an economic 
unit of no mean order. It employed little 
outside labour. In times of great demand, 
however, paid labour was employed. The 
wages paid varied according to the nature of 
the task. Those who prepared thread for 
the loom were paid to 2 annas per day , 
those weaving plain muslins were paid 2 to 
3 as , and weavers of flowered muslins 
received 4 annas a day or an anna for seven 
flowers made on the cloth. They were all 
fed by the employer at midday and there was 
a personal relation between them as distinct 
from the ^cash-nexus’ of modern factory em- 
ployment 

The relation between the master crafts- 
man and his apprentices was more homely 
than in modern factories A boy was usually 
initiated as an apprentice at the age of 10 or 
12 ; and for the next five years he was bound 
to his master but was treated by the latter 
even as a son. The apprentice was housed 
and fed by the master, and received besides 
2 to 10 as. per month as pocket money A 
journeyman was paid from 8 to 12 as. This 

* Op cit , p 228 
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system is still going on almost intact m 
certain remote parts of India, 

During the agitation that led to the 
prohibition m England of Indian cotton 
goods, much was spoken about the incredibly 
low wages and the low standard of life of 
labour m India,-^ “Indians and Chinese,” 
one writer put it, “are a numerous and 
laborious people and can and do live without 

English Winding Sheet for Indian 
Manufactures”, p 1, also Smith, I, p 351 Grey, 
Debates III. 430 and numerous tracts in 1658 


fire Tor clothing and with a trivial expense 
for food.’^ Many other pamphlets spoke of 
wages at a penny a day and even less. What 
was alleged was that the commodities made 
under such conditions would naturally beat 
out similar English goods, and must therefore 
be prohibited. The Bast India Company 
argued that Indian cloths did not compete 
with English woollen and that they only 
satisfied a different class of demand. 

[To he concluded.) 

P. T. THOMAS. 


SILENCE 

By I. G. PBABCH. 

With Sketches by G. P. Aryabatha. 

( Fhotogra^hs "kindly given ly A, Soewarz, Esq.) 




N the first part of my 
article I limited myself 
mainly to descriptions 
of the conditions of 
silence prevailing in 
the Buddhist cave-temples and other massive 
stone-buildmgs. And my readers may perhaps 


recollect that I pointed out that there is, as a 
matter of fact, a much more nearly perfect 
silence within such buildings than anywhere 
out-of-doors, save perhaps in a true desert, at 
noon, 

I will now pass on to describe some other 
experiences. 

The most intense silence of all would be, 
I suppose, that which one would experience 
if suspended in mid-air, in a balloon ( not 
an engine-^diiven conyeyance, of course ! ), 
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far ,out of reach of the sounds of earth. But 
tills has never fallen to my lot, unfortunately. 

Perhaps the next m order of intensity is 
that of a deep mine. In this case it is pro- 
bably the utter loneliness, the sense of being 
hopelessly trapped, should one get lost, or 
anything go wrong with the machinery, that 
makes the silence seem more intense than it 
really is. For, in leality, the least sound 
travels very readily in the confined space 
and solid suirounding walls of a mine. I 
remember going down one of the deepest 
coal-mines in England, on an excursion with 
some of my school-mates. The sense of remote- 
ness from all normal human activity was 
overwhelming to my young mind. At one 
point in our journey it became positively 
terrifying. A school-fellow and myself bad 
lagged behind a moment to look at some piece 
of machinery, or object of interest, I forget 
what. It was in one of the remoter workings 
of the mine, and w© had come, single-file, 
with the aid of our guide along goodness-only- 
knows-how-many passages, past seemingly 
innumerable turns and crossings and junctions. 
As a result of our lagging, the rest of the 
party had got perhaps twenty or thirty yards 
ahead, not more, but they were out of sight ^ 
And as I looked up from the object that had 
caught our attention and caused our halt, I 
suddenly realised that we were alone ^ that our 
friends were out of sight, that they might take 
a turning, and that we, following on, might 
take a different one, which would lead Uod- 
knows-where ! For that brief instant, still 
impressed on my memory, I knew what 
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unreasoning terror can be That lonely silence 
was paralysing. I could not move Yet rt 
was not real silence either, for faint footsteps 
( of our friends ) could be heard receding 
down the tunnel, growing fainter, fainter, 
fainter They seemed only to make the 
silence intenser where we were. Of course 
it was absurd, and it was over in a moment. 
The power of action returned the moment an 
effort was really made, and we were soon 
going helter-skelter along the tunnel to catch 
up our party. 

A similar under-the-earth silence may be 
experienced on a much smaller scale by any- 
one who travels in the London tube railways, 
when the train stops in the middle of the 
tunnel between two stations. There is nearly 
always a moment or two when one can hear 
absolutely nothing save one^s own breathing 
and perhaps the rustle of a neighbour's news- 
paper or a tiny instantaneous creak from the 
woodwork of other part of the structure of 
the car, which only serve to make the feeling 
of remoteness more intense, and this 
although one has probably a couple of 
hundred fellow-passengers close at hand ^ 

* * * * 

I remember another similar sort of ex- 
perience from my childhood, which may be 
unusual enough to be of interest in this 
connexion. My grandfather was an official 
in the famous Mudie’s Library, and he lived 
in a house which adjoined the Library and 
practically formed a part of the building. 
Looked at from inside, the Library building, 
with its huge central hall and spacious rooms 
around, seems modern enough, but in 
reality the building is an old one and, 
apart from the central portion and some new 
wings, it has an extraordinary collection of 
winding passages, or rooms leading one into 
another, and a perfect maze of basements, 
into which miles and miles of shelves have 
been packed to make loom for the ever- 
increasing quantities of volumes. My grand- 
father’s eldest son, my uncle, was also on the 
staff of the Library, and one of his duties was 
to go through all the basements and rooms, 
after the caretakers had locked the outer 
doors, and see that all the gas-jets Jhad been 
extinguished safely. Those were the days 
before the advent of electiic light. Every 
Christmas holidays we used to go and stay 
ndfather, and for years it was 
light during those holidays to gQ 


‘In a Mine’ 
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round with my uncle when he went upon his 
tour of inspection And it was indeed a tour. 
It was a miracle to me bow my uncle knew 
his way about those winding passages, m 
pitch darkness, mind you > There was I, six 
or seven years old, having caught tight hold 
of the tail of my uncle’s coat, trotting along 
behind him as he went, with absolutely sure 
and normal stride, down those endless alley- 
ways of hooks He knew every step up, 
every step down, even a loose floor-board 
when there was one ^ We would come to a 
place where one old house adjoined the next 
and the wall between^ the two had been 
pierced. ^‘Take care,” h*e would say, “three 
steps up now ! ’ Then, presently, “Mind out ; 
there is a sharp turn here, and the shelf 
juts out.” Sometimes we would have to stop 



“Silence reigns supreme”, 

Anuradhapura 

while he tested a tap which had not been 
fully tuined off. Then I would ha^e to leave 
hold of his coat-tails, and wait in the black- 
darkness. What black stillness it was ’ 
What musty stillness ’ Nothing but the 
smell of dusty books, — and black silence. I 
used to wonder how my uncle could go round 
like that night aftei night, — and by himself 
when I was not there ^ Ugh ’ He was a 
braver man than I ^ 

Few lonely silences can compare m 
weirdness with those of the jungle, the real 
equatorial jungle, (not the bushy sciub that 
is called ‘jungle’ in some parts of India), 
the jungle that is ; — 

18J— 3 



“An Impassable Thicket” 

“All twined with long, dank creepers, 

terrible, 

Scarce earthly- seeming, and the sudden soil 
Oozes decaying scents of slime and weeds, 
And crawling creatures, the vast progeny 
Of Nature’s surfeit. 

Silence reigns supreme, 
And more than silence, — for the fitful sounds 
Of bird and reptile, and the falling branch 
Bot-broken, fills the air with void more deep 
Than human silence , and the drooping 

boughs, 

Grey-green and mournful, intertwine their 

arms 

Piisoning a world beneath them, dim, 

remote 

From all man’s noisy kingdom. Here there 

reigns 

No kindly woodland genius , spirits roam 
Hostile to mortal beings , melancholy 
Broods in the gloomy spaces and the vaults 
Of the great jungle-strongholds.” 

In a hot moist climate like that of Ceylon 
such jungle grows with amazing rapidity. 
With a year or two of neglect a cleared hill- 
side will become a tangled mass of weeds and 
small shrubs. A decade will enable it to 
form into an impassable thicket In a 
century the whole hill will be unrecognisable, 
covered with one dense mass of impene- 
trable verdure and matted undergrowth, its 
skeleton, so to speak, being the strangely 
tortuous moss-covered trunks and branches 
of the typical tiees of the wet warm jungle. 
Judging by the gorgeous variety m the 
colours of the foliage of the jungle-trees, 
there must be many species of these, but they 
nearly all have one characteristic in common, 
the amazing snakiness of their shape. To 
express it m the form of a contrast, they are 
just exactly the opposite in every respect of 
the neat coniferous trees which com the 
slopes of hills m cold temperate climes. 
Instead of each keeping to himself, growing 
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up stiaight and trim m whatever 
space may be available, like the 
fir or the pine, the devourers 
of the Ceylon hill-slopes clutch 
at each other in the intensity of 
their struggle for life, wind their 
arms round each other, while 
they themselves are being chok- 
ed beneath by the dense under- 
growth and the huge, rapidly- 
growing creepers or hanes, which 
snakily entwine every limb, and, 
in the end, hang down like 
strings and ribbons from every 
palid moss-covered branch. 

Needless to say, the visitor to 
Ceylon will not see this sort of 
thing when he lands at Colombo. 

All the populated coast-lands 
have been cleared long ago and 
planted with cooonut-trees^which 
are the very reverse of loneliness, 
for it IS a stock saying in Ceylon 
that the coconut fiourishes best 
within the sound of the human voice The 
atmospheie in a coconut giove is not 
inspiring j it is placid, domestic The cocount 
is the easy-going middle class gentleman 
among trees, valuable and respectable , not 
aristocratic like the leal giants of the 
uncultivated tropics, such as teak, iron-wood, 
and the mighty tree (towering above 
the jungle like a gigantic umbrella on a 
hundred-foot branchless trunk), nor barbaric 
and utterly un human like the dense jungle 
itself, 


'Devoured by the jungle”, 

Anuradhapura 


“Obliterated whole cities”, 

[Anuradhapura 

It is the interior parts of Ceylon, where 
one will find the jungle-covered hills, still 
uncleared, or peihaps cleared centuries ago 
and again devoured by the jungle during the 
centuries of decline that have intervened 
between the great days of the Sinhalese and 
the present time ; the latter case appears not 
improbable when one sees with one’s own 
eyes how the dense vegetation has almost 
entirely obliterated whole cities, miles in 
extent, such as the ancient capitals of 
Anuradhapura and Polannaruwa, where not 
merely have all buildings been overthrown 
and covered by the irresistible vitality of the 
equatorial vegetation, but even the great 
VZa^o6a.s*’, solid domes as high or higher than 
St PauPs Oathedial, have beenentuely over- 
grown with trees and undei growth to such an 
extent as to make them now appear hardly 
distinguishable from natural hillocks If 
this be so, one can imagine what the virgm- 
jungle will be like in such a clime, 

* * * * 

Some years ago I had the' interesting 
experience of spending a couple of nights in 
such a jungle I was with two companions 
and we weie absolutely without impediments, 
save for our knives, blankets, and some food. 
We were benighted, having been unable to 
reach our expected destination. There had 
been ram the previous night, so it was 





“Jungle-covered Masses as high as St Paul’s 
Cathedral”, 

Anuradhapura 

imperative that we should find some shelter 
In the end, we had to cut branches and build 
oui selves a rude hut, thatching it as densely 
as possible with leafy spiigs. It did lain in 
the night, and our shelter proved adequate, 
though far fiom perfect. We kept a fire 
going all night at the entrance to our hut, to 
keep off wild animals, of which tracks were 
visible. 

It would be difficult to find a place where 
there is in reality so much noise of various 
kinds and yet the impiession of silence re- 
mains. Jungle of this kind simply resounds, 
all day and all night, with the sounds of 
creatures. Great bull-frogs croak in such 
stentorian tones that ‘croak’ is not the word 


“An Unknown dread as of the dead ” 

“With life it teems, 

And yet it seems 
A place of dreams* 

“Por here is shed 
An unknown dread 
As of the dead 
“Man has no sway, 

All things obey 


for it , they almost bellow. There is the m- Nature’s own way. 


variable undertone of the ubiquitous grass- 
hopper. Eotten twigs fall , reptiles splash 

in neighbouring pools , there are sudden flut- “And so it stands 

ter mgs among the leaves above, sometimes With clammy hands 

accompanied by chirpings or squeakings of In silent lauds ” 

alarm, showing that the feathered and 

futry species aie not far away< Such is the silence of the jufigle* 
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lOED MOELET’S “EECOLLECTIOHS” 

( 1 ) 


war and our action in it led to my 

I retirement from public office The 

* world IS travelling under formidable 
omens into a new era, very unlike the times m 
which my lot was cast This is no reason why an 
eiort to recall some lines in the physiognomy 
of those times should be out of place or season. 
There is an old saying that to live is to outlive 
This IS not to tell us that ‘from the tablet 
should be abolished quite the cheerful past ’ It 
means no more than that Ideals have their hour 
and fade The oracle of to-day drops from his 
tripod on the morrow In common lines of 
human thought and act, as in the business of 
the elements, winds shift, tides ebb and flow, the 
boat swings. Only let the anchor hold ” 

With these beautiful words, Lord Morley, at 
the age of eighty, launched his “Eecollections” 
into the world in August 1917 Whether the 
anchor of this philosopher-statesman of England 
held, IS a matter of opinion on which we shall 
have to say something by and by There can, 
however, be no question that both English litera- 
ture and the public life of England is the poorer 
by the recent death of John Morley at the ripe 
old age of eighty -five 

Morley was one of the earliest products of 
the mid-Victorian age, when Darwin’s Ongin of 
/Species had given the death-blow to the tendency 
to explain natural phenomena by special provi* 
dence, and earlier still Buckle’s Ihsto^y of 
Givihzaiion showed the way to tracing social 
phenomena to general laws Comte in France 
had laboured in the same field, and Morley 
acknowledged Tohn Stuart Mill, who was at that 
time his English disciple, as his great master 
At Oxford, Morley displayed no great academic 
proficiency, but “the divers German schools began 
to find clandestine way into theological disputa- 
tion here and traditional thought, devotion, 
dogma, were ^brought from their place of 
inacessible constellations in the spacious 
firmament on high, down into the rationalistic 
arena of earth ” The atmosphere in which 
Morley was educated was one of “much empty 
profession of barren orthodoxy, and beneath all 
a vague disquiet, a breaking-up of ancient social 
and natural bonds and a Iilind groping toward 
some more cosmopolitan creed and Some deeper 


satisfaction for the emotional needs of mankind.” 
That satisfaction Morley found in Agnosticism 
ill religion and Liberalism in politics Leslie 
Stephen, Matthew Arnold, Frederic Harrison, 
Huxley, and others of the Agnostic fold were 
among his dearest friends, and in as much as 
his agnosticism was tinged wnth a deep 
sentimental reverence for the great religious 
institutions of the past, leligious natures like 
Lord Acton the Catholic historian and Gladstone 
with whom Hnxley was engaged in many a 
mortal combat, were also attracted by him The 
same dualism of his nature is maniiested liy his 
friendships in the field of politics Mill’s Libethj^ 
m his opinion, “added a cubit to man’s stature ” 
It was one of the perennial sources of his 
inspiration, ]ust as Milton’s Aioopagdun was “the 
majestic classic of spiritual and intellectual 
freedom ” Militarism was, in his opinion, “the 
point-blank opposite of Liberalism in its fullest 
and profoundest sense” winch he defines as 
follows “Respect for the dignity and worth 
of the individual is its root Jt stands for 
pursuit of social good against class-interest 
or dynastic interest It stands for the subjec- 
tion to human judgment of all claims of external 
authority ” In America, Emerson was the 
‘noble and pure hearted preacher’ of suchaliber- 
alising movement ‘Tn him the duty of mental 
detachment, the supreme claim of the individual 
conscience, spread from religious opinion to the 
conduct of life and its interwoven social rela- 
tions ” But of all his political teachers, Morley 
owed most to Burke, — “I owed more to Burke 
for practical principles in the strategy and 
tactics of public life than to the others ” While 
Morley imbibed his democratic theories from 
J S Mill, for their practical application he went 
to the constitutionalism and conservatism of 
Burke This explains the fact that while he vtas 
full of admiration for ‘the moral genius that spiri- 
tualised politics’ — meaning Mazzini, who ‘stood 
for the voice of conscience in modern demoeray,’ 
he refused to call him a statesman but called 
him a seer Morley’s masters in the field 
of politics were Oavour who unified Italy, 
and above all, Turgot the French states- 
man, ‘a rare type, model, and an abiding 
influence ’ For all mere seers oi inspired pro- 
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pliets tbe calm, pliilosopluc Morley bad fcbe sam^ 
admiration as be bad for tbe Catholic Olinrcb, 
that IS to say, it did not guide bis practical life, 
and for all ideals which he imagined to be of a 
visionary character, be had something danger- 
ously akin to contempt In the second volume 
of bis Gntioal M%scellaniesj Morley speaks of 
Turgot as “one of those serene, capacious, and 
sure intelligences whose aspirations do not become 
low or narrow by being watchfully held under 
tbe control of reason , whose ideas are no less 
vigorous or exuberant because they move m a 
steady and ordered train , and who, m their 
most fervent reactions against abuses or crimes, 
resist that vehement temptation to excess which 
IS the besetting sm of generous natures ” It is 
easy to see that here Morley was describing 
what he himself aimed to be m his best 
moments The keynote to bis character was 
tbe subordination of tbe emotions to reason, and 
freedom from excess either in tbe direction of 
liberalism or reaction He prided himself on 
his enlightened moderation, his power to hold 
the balance even in any given situation In a 
letter to Lord Mmto, he says “We were must 
happily alike, if I may use again some old words 
of my own, in aversion to all quackery and cant, 
whether it be the quackery of hurried violence 
dissembling as love of order, or the cant of 
unsound and misapplied sentiment, divorced 
from knowledge and untouched by cool compre- 
hension of realities ” This characteristic of 
Morley, winch may easily degenerate into the 
likeness of Mr Facing-botli-ways, explains bis 
friendship for his political opponents like 
Chamberlain, Balfour and Lord Curzon, whose 
abilities, says Morley, made him conceive for 
him a liking not far from ahection Even 
Gladstone considered these friendships as a 
puzzle But Morley writes of them with inhnite 
self-complacency as follows “Looking back I 
only know that men, vastly my superiors alike 
in letters and the field of politics, have held me 
in kind regard and cared for my friendship I 
do not try to analyse or explain Such golden 
boons in life are self-sufficing ” Perhaps Lord 
Acton’s judgment on Lord Morley will represent 
fairly accurately tbe final verdict of history 
That great historian said that Morley saw m 
politics nothing but higher expediency, no large 
principles “Therefore he never tries to adjust 
his views to many conditions and times and 
circumstances, but approaches each with a mind 
uncommitted to devotion [Morley’s boasted 
moderation] The consequence of this pro- 
pensity of mind 15 that he draws his conclusions 
from much too narrow an induction and that 
Ins very wide culture does not go to the 
making of Ins policy These are large draw- 
backs, leaving, nevertheless, a mind of singular 


elasticity, veracity and po\'\er, capable of all 
but the highest things ” To Lord Acton’s charge 
of expediency Morley replies “I had only 
adopted from Burke the doctrine of plain 
common sense, that the man who meddles with 
action must consider consequence, balance 
probabilities, estimate forces, choose the lesser 
evil, courageously acquiescing in the fact that 
things in politics are apt to turn out second 
best ” But the best answer to this philosophic 
detachment is furnished by Lord Morley himself, 

111 a letter to Lord Minto, where he speaks of 
Kier Hardie as follows “He is an observant, 
hard-headed, honest fellow, but rather vain 
[Morley had his full of that commodity] and 
crammed full of vehement preconceptions espe- 
cially on all the most delicate and dubious parts 
of politics FejJiaps it is only men with the^e 
unsmujpidons preconceptions — hwching their heads 
against stone-walls — who jorce the iioild along^'^ 
(Italics onrs) 

Herein lies the secret of Morley’s failure 
at the India Office He wanted to prove to 
Lord Minto that he was like him in all his ideas 
and ideals, and by this pretence he succeeded 
111 securing the lattei’s assent to reforms which, 
stray extracts from Minto’s letters prove, often 
went wholly against his gram , but in the 
process, Morley also had to come down to Mmto’s 
level in some matters of radical importance, e g , 
deportation and press laws, as to which, as we 
shall see by and by, Morley’s conscience was never 
easy, and he felt that lie was sacrificing the 
principles of a life-time It may be that by 
rigid adherence to these principles — call them 
“unscrupulous preconceptions” if you like — he 
might have failed, for the time being, to bring 
about any reform in the Indian administration , 
but he forgot that there are some failures which 
are nobler than victory itself, for they are only 
the stepping stones to the only kind of victory 
which lasts, the victory of right over wrong, of 
justice over injustice, of truth over falsehood, 
whereas compromise, as Morley has himself 
shown elsewhere, has the undesirable effect of 
postponing it indefinitely, and can only enjoy 
a short-lived triumph, as the sequel of the 
Morley- Mmto reforms amply proves 

The doctrinaire political philosopher, whose 
dogmatism would brook no contradiction, is 
nowhere more evident than in the following 
passage called from one of his weekly letters to 
Lord Minto ^^Fundamental difference between 
us, I really believe there is none Hot one whit 
more than you, do I think it desirable or possible, 
or even conceivable, to adapt English political 
institutions to the nations who inhabit India 
Assuredly not m your day or mine But the 
spirit of English institutions is a different thing, 
and it IS a thing that we cannot escape even if 
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we Wished, which I hope we don’t ” This is 
the gist of his ‘‘fnr-coat” argument, which 
attained as much notoriety in his day as the 
“steel-frame” argument of the late Prime 
Minister The Canadian fur-coat may he 
unsuitable to the tropical climate of India, but 
how thin is the analogy will be patent to every 
reader of Dr Eadhakumud Mookerji’s book on 
Local Self-Government in Ancient India, to 
which Morley’s friend and successor Lord Crewe 
contributes an introduction Without knowing 
or caring to know anything of the facts, Lord 
Morley allowed his preconceived notions as to the 
unfitness of Oriental nations for self- Government 
to get the better of him Nor was his dogmatic 
assertion of Indian unfitness recommended, to 
use his own language regarding the Fullerian 
policy in Bast Bengal, by success Por, as Sir 
Valentine Chirol points out in his latest book 
on India, Old and New, only twelve years after 
Morley vacated his throne m the India Office, 
a new Indian policy had to be inaugurated in 
which parliamentary government was formally 
accepted as the goal of British rule And the 
germs of such government, introduced in the 
provincial councils, have already proved to be 
inadequate, so rapid has been the progress which 
India has made on the way to responsible 
government The plain fact of the matter was, 
so far as Morley was concerned, that his mind, 
like Hamlet’s, was ‘sickbed o’er with the pale 
cast of thought,’ and too much of theorising 
made him hesitate whenever the bogey of revo- 
lution was held up before him by the reactionary 
bureaucrats of India, and so he wrote to Lord 
Minto “I have no sort of ambition for us to take 
a part in any grand revolution during my time 
of responsibility, whether it be long or short ” 
The man who steadily averted his gaze from the 
contemplation, even in the remote future of self- 
government for India as a possible goal could 
write of his chief Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, who appointed him Seceretary of State for 
India, as follows “It was felt that he had the 
root of the whole matter in him when he declar- 
ed good government to be no substitute for self- 
government This was his solid reply to a cur- 
rent word, with much cant in it about efficiency ” 
The above extract shows that the heart of 
John Morley was sound, and his liberalism pro- 
ceeded from the roots of his being. Por the 
mother of parliaments, in spite of the sobriety 
and detachment which he affected, he had 
genuine love and regard “Much of parliamen- 
tary government,” he says, “is dispute between 
men who in truth and at bottom agree but invent 
arguments to disguise agreement and contrive a 
difference It is artificial, but serves a purpose 
in justifying two lobbies and a party division. 
You have natientlv to 


lesson, that wisdom may be wisdom even when 
she chooses rhetorical apparel You cannot 
expect to escape a continual exhibition of the 
common error of politics, and of much besides, 
the attribution to one cause of what is the effect 
of many , nor the vexation of listening to the 
wrong arguments for the right object ” The 
first part of this extract, suggesting that party 
politics in England is often something of a sham, 
reminds us of what a thoughtful Indian gentle- 
man once told the writer to the effect that they 
are liberals and conservatives in England with 
reference to Ireland, they are all liberals with 
reference to England, and all conservatives with 
reference to India With regard to all important 
matters of principle and policy we find Lord 
Morley consulting the front opposition Bench in 
order to secure its good will m advance by 
introducing timely modifications So we find 
entries like the following “Balfour had (nobly ') 
ordered his men down to support [the depor- 
tations] in case it should be needed ” “Don’t 
you mind the Tories,” I told him , “they’re all 
right as to India just now , what we have to do 
IS to keep good friends with the Eadicals ” 
To Lord Minto he wrote, “So, when you say that 
the modern House of Commons is perhaps the 
greatest danger to the continuance of our rule 
in India, I cannot for the life of me discover 
any evidence, so far, for any proposition of that 
formidable kind — quite the contrary.” The 
attitude of the parliament on Indian affairs may 
be correctly gauged from Morley’s emphatic opi- 
nion “The plain truth 18 that if then* wen* any 
solid and substantial 'leasou jfoi believing India 
is drifting into a danger OHS coiiditioii, Bi,nd if that 
can be decently established, then — so far as 
opinion in Parliament and the country is con- 
cerned — we can do what we please ” We must 
remember that the Parliament of which Morley 
was speaking had a solid liberal majority, and 
as an old Parliamentary hand Morley kne's\ itb 
temper quite well 

Of the Indian bureaucracy Lord Morley had 
anything but a favourable opinion His pithy 
but extremely suggestive judgment was that the 
Civil Service preferred power [not duty] to fame. 
Elsewhere he speaks of “your law-and-order 
people, who are responsible for at least as man}^ 
of the fooleries of history as revolutionists are.” 
“It is your hard lot,” he wrote to Lord Minto, 
“to have to carry things by the agency of men 
whose feeling is inclined to be backward ” 
Presiding over the Committee for enquiry 
into the military requirements of Egypt, he 
writes to Lord Minto “There are many mts of 
parallel between India and Egypt, as you well 
know, — among other things in the growth on 
both soils alike of hot-headed high-handed folk, 
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more force ” In another place he writes . ‘‘Cast- 
iron bureaucracy won’t go on for ever, we may 
be quite sure of that, and the only thing to be 
done by men in your place and mine is to watch 
coolly and impartially, and take care that what- 
ever change must come shall come slow and 
steady. The claim of the Heaven-horns that they 
represent the silent masses was easily seen 
through by Lord Morley “The worst of it is 
that we do not really know, and cannot know, 
what IS going on in the subterranean depths 
of the people’s own minds ” “I don’t suppose,” 
he says to Lord Minto, “that it is easy [for you] 
to get out of the official atmosphere, or that this 
atmosphere is other than stiE, monotonous, and 
tiresome ” “Anyhow,” he says in another place, “I 
would rather have parliamentary rule with all its 
faults than Prussian bureaucracy ” Elsewhere 
he says, “Delicacy forbids me to name one or 
two of your rather dubious Paragons” [of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council] Again, “and as 
for the Government of India being the best 
judges of the right way of meeting difficulties 
m India, is it quite clear that Asquith, Giey, 
Loreburn, and even the Secretary of State are 
less conapetent hands than such queer paragons 
as certain of your Council, etc ^ Is it certain 
that we are so ignorant of racial hatreds and all 
the other conditions of Oriental communities ^ 
And after all, have these good men been so 
successful in knowing and understanding all 
about Indian life and character, that we must 
take their word for gospel ? It is not you 
[Mmto] nor I who are responsible for ‘unrest’, 
but the overconfident and overworked Tchino- 
voniks who have had India in their hands for 
fifty years past ” He returns to the charge once 
more “It is all very well to say good words 
of the Government of India, but you will hardly 
deny that if your Council could have had its 
own way, no Indian member would have taken 
his seat among them Ho, nor if the Local 
Governments could have decided If they — 
I mean the sort of men who — apart from your- 
self [Mmto] and Lord Kitchener — constitute 
the public opinion that inspires the Government 
of India — had known rather more of local condi- 
tions than they did, and seen deeper into their 
true significance, you and I should not have 
been brought face to face with all the difficul- 
ties On the other hand, I am not at all dis- 
posed to belittle the authority and competence 
of the Government of India, but they are none 
the worse for a few stray beams of light from 
men who have had as a good chance as they, and 
a million times better of studying the multifa- 
rious arts of political navigation ” 

Morley’s liberal views, about India were fore- 
shadowed as early as 1882, after the Phoenix 
Park murders In a letter to his friend Sir 


Alfred Lyall, who warned him against the 
lesson that the Government was “teaching the 
dangerous classes in India, when you show that 
men can terrorise hy assasination within a few 
miles of England,” he wrote “I don’t agree 
with yon that the first duty of Governments is 
‘to protect life,’ — if you think that they are 
to think of nothing else at the same time Such 
talk is merely m principle the talk of George III 
and Lord North — ‘we must preserve the autho- 
rity of the British Crown and Parliament ; we 
won’t parley with rebels, let them surrender, 
and then we will see ’ ‘No,’ said wise men 

like Burke, ‘conciliate them’ For my own 
part, like Chatham m that case, ‘1 rejoice that 
Ireland has resisted’ ‘What sort of a lesson,’ 
you ask, ‘are we teaching the dangerous classes 
in India You mean that we are to bully the 
Irish in order that you may bully the Indian. 
Well that’s not my notion of the fitness of things 

mere bullying is not governing, and it has 
unmistakably failed.” That he had a statesman- 
like grasp of political problems will appear from 
his words spoken in 1883 “Great economic and 
social forces flow with tidal sweep over commu- 
nities only half-conscious of that which is befall- 
ing them. Wise statesmen are those who fore- 
see what time is thus bringing, and try to shape 
institutions and to mould men’s thought and 
purpose in accordance with the change that is 
silently surrounding them ” He quotes with 
approval a passage from Mill “After evils have 
accumulated for centuries, there sometimes 
comes one great clearing off, one day of reckon- 
ing called a revolution ” Summarising the 
situation m India at the time he took over 
charge of the India Office, Morley says “The 
danger arose from a mutiny, not of sepoys about 
greased cartridges, but of educated men armed 
with modern ideas supplied from the noblest 
arsenals and proudest trophies of English litera- 
ture and English oratory . it would be a fatal 
mistake to suppose that the change was confined 
to the preachings of political agitators We 
had, what was described hy so peculiarly com- 
petent an observer as Alfred Lyall, the strange 
spectacle in certain portions of India of a party 
capable of resort to methods at once reactionary 
and revolutionary , of men who offer prayers 
and sacrifiices to ferocious divinities, and de- 
nounce the Government hy seditious journalism, 
preaching primitive superstitions in the modern 
garb of leading articles 

* Those of us who are disposed to think 
that the last sentence is too strongly worded may 
be reminded of the solemn vows taken before 
the goddess Kali in the old Partition days and 
the articles invoking the dread goddess in 
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Morley speaks in Ins weekly letters to Lord 
Minto, of twc difBcult es — “One of them I have al- 
ready mentioned — the access of Indian Extremists 
to English radical opinion. The other was the 
influence on conservative opinion at home of the 
retired Anglo-Indian, accustomed to wield autho- 
rity and with a practised pen, whose ideas crys- 
tallised m the local atmosphere that had surround- 
ed him in distant days These ideas had fallen out 
of date, yet they still survived and found a ready 
and important public among our leading 
men 

( The Prince of Wales ) “talked of the 
national Congress as rapidly becoming a great 
power My own impression formed long ago 
and confirmed since I came to this office, is that 
it will mainly depend upon ourselves whether the 
Congress is a power for good or for evil ” One of 
the finest sentences in the book, showing Morley’s 
insight into politics, is the following “And here 
let me warn you that it is a life-long way of 
mine not to be afraid of either of two words 
‘philanthropist’ is one and ‘agitator’ is the 
other Most of what is decently good in our 
curious world has been done by these two 
much-abused sets of folk ” 

All through Morley’s letters we see how, 
either by gentle hints or by open ascription of 
Ins own views to Lord Minto, he was leading 
the latter to the goal he had set for himself 
In reality, however, the very few extracts from 
Mmto’s letters show that he was a rank Tory, dis- 
posed to side in all essential matters with the 
reactionary bureaucracy All the more creditable 
to Morley that he should have carried such a 
Viceroy with him, and let him imagine that the 
Reforms were as much his handiwork as Morley’s 
The tooth -and -nail opposition to these Reforms 
showed the strength of reactionary ideals in the 

the periodical literature of the times. As I 
write this, the Bengal council elections are ]ust 
over, and I cull the following from a letter 
received to-day from a Hindu friend who presided 
at a polling centre “I caused a good deal of 
sensation among my attendants by being the 
guest of a Mahomedan Sub-Inspector there for 
one evening Alas ^ my country ” Among the 
electioneering tactics successfully employed by 
the Swarajists and others against an Independent 
Hindu candidate, in the district where I reside, 
are the circulation of reports to the effect that 
he had no scruples about drinking water at the 
hands of Mahomedans, had addressed the de- 
pressed classes as brothers, and must have eaten 
beef in England These ad hommem arguments 
were addiessed not to the illiterate masses only, 
but, with \ery great effect, to the so-called 
cultured section of the Hindus, 


citadel of bureaucracy. Here and there, as in the 
matter of the foreign relations of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Deportations, of which 
more heieafter, Mcrley showed liis true metal, 
for he threw off his mask for the nonce and was 
quite outspoken in his views He saw through 
the dodge of the Simla bureaucrats to defeat his 
object through interminable delay “Well, I am 
a great believer in the virtues of the collective 
consultation,” says he, “but time is one thing, 
and eternity is another ” “Postponement for 
another year He writes elsewhere, “if that 
catastrophe happens, we had better throw up the 
sponge ” He was dead against the extravagance 
of the Government of India, and said / “Waste, 
pure waste, as here, ought to be stopped ” He 
w^as for abolishing the Military Supply Depart- 
ment as a superfluity “Remember that, in my 
creed, waste of public money is a sin against the 
Holy Ghost ” “. as the guardian of public money 
and particularly a public like India that cannot 
guard its own money, I learnt from Mill and still 
more in ray years of friendship with Mr 
Gladstone, to be a real dragon with fangs and eyes 
of flame.” Had he considered the time to be ripe 
for the devolution of the powers of the purse to 
the Indian legislatures, he would, we know, 
ha\e made short work of the theory of trustee- 
ship which finds favour with the rulers of 
a later day He left these bigger questions to be 
dealt with by his successors, conscious of the 
fact that his own Reforms must ineiitably 
pave the way for them While giving Lord 
Minto the benefit of his liberal views on con- 
stitutional government and the like, be preferred 
to put his words m guarded and diplomatic 
language, so as not to alarm the conservative 
temperament of his Tory Viceroy. Even Lord 
Ripon, as we learn from this book, was opposed 
m the Cabinet to the appointment of an Indian 
m the Viceroy’s executive council A casual 
glance through Lord Morley’s letters would 
suffice to show the reader how many difficulties 
he had to contend against, how many vested in- 
terests to conciliate, what shoals he had to avoid, 
m piloting the tiny bark of his Reforms through 
the Parliament No wonder he was not more 
successful, and if Mr. Montagu, coming after 
him, met with greater success, it was due to the 
fact that he was a younger man with greater 
driving force and less embarassed by philosophic 
doubt, and mainly because the world -war had, 
in the words of Mr Asquith, compelled the 
English people to change their entire angle of 
vision The Deportations, the greatest blot on 
Morley’s escutcheon, were the sops he threw to 
Cerberus in order to gam his end, and he was 
for releasing the deportees at the earliest 
possible moment, and on no subject did he write 
more frequently and emphatically to Lord 
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Minto, for he was aware of the sacrifice he had 
made of the principles of a life-time, and of 
“the inconsistency between deporting Lajpat 


and my old fighting of Balfour for locking up 
William O’Brien ” 

{To he concluded) 

POLITIOUS. 


SHIVAJI m THE MADRAS KARHATAK 

f Fiom unpuhlislied Trench lecords in Paii^ ) 

By JADHNATH SARKAR, m. a., i. e. s. 


§ 1. The Records and Their Yalue. 

T he most famous achievement of the 
Maratha king Shivaji was what a 
Marathi chronicle calls his dig-vijaya of 
the South, namely, his^invasion of the Madras 
Harnatak in 1677 and creation of a kingdom 
there, with Jmji for its capital. Its terii- 
tory is described in the Foi t Bt George 
Bmry as sixty leagues in length and foity m 
breadth, with an annual revenue of 550,000 
pounds sterling. 

The history of this invasion is veiy briefly 
given m the only contemporary Marathi 
chronicle, the Sahhamd hahliar, where it 
occupies 25 lines. We have incidental 
references to it m the English Factoiy 
Records of Madras, printed by Goveinment 
and a few pieces of information relating to it 
in the letters of the Jesuit missionaries 
(Bertrand’s Mission dii Madme). These 
sources have been used in the existing Eng- 
lish works on Shivaji and the district Gazet- 
teers of ^outh Arcot and Tanjore. 

But theie is one material of first-rate 
importance of which only a brief summary 
has been available m punt, I mean the 
Memoiies of TYdi>noo\s Martin, the founder 
of Pondicheny. The MS of this work is 
preserved m the Archives JSTationales of 
Pans, where it bears the number T. 1169. 
A portion of it has been utilised, but in a 
veiy condensed form in M. Paul Kaeppelm’s 
La Gompagnie des Indes Onentales et F ancois 
Martin (1908). 

The diplomatic talent and administrative 
genius of M. Alartin must lend a high value 
to whatever he wrote. In addition, his 
memoirs contain the monthly record of events 

19J-~4 


in the Karnatak by a contemporary who 
kept close touch with Shivaji’s camp by 
means of Brahman agents, and at the same 
time was the ally of the Bijapur noble Slier 
Khan Lodi, who was Shivaji’s chief anta- 
gonist m that region To a historian of 
Shivaji’s Madras compaigns, this is the only 
source of information about ‘^the other side”, 
and hence it is of unique value, though, 
naturally enough, Martin records in full 
only what concerned the French factory and 
its patron Sher Khan, and does not describe 
the general campaign except in its broad 
results. I have secured from Paris trans- 
cripts of those portions of MartiiPs Memoires 
which cover the peiiod of Shiva]fis stay in 
the Karnatak, and shall here give extracts 
from it in a slightly abiidged form. 

^ 2. Sher Khan Lodi, His French Allies 
AND Maratha Invaders 
It IS, however, necessary to know at the 
outset the exact situation of the French 
merchants. Sher Khan Lodi was the 
governor of the Yali-kanda-puram province 
on behalf of the Bijapur Sultan. This place 
is now an obscure village m the Perambalur 
Taluq of the Trichmopoly district , but in 
the 17th and 18th centuries it was one 
of the most important foits on the 

mam road from Madras to Ti ichmopoly. Its 
strong position and triple line of fortifica- 
tions are described in Orme’s Indostan (4th 
ed i. 172). The teriitory of this province 
stretched northwards to the frontiers of the 
province of Jinji, another dependency of 
Bijapur. Sher Khan Lodi invited the French 
to settle m his territory as early as 1670, and 
two years later (December 1672) when the 
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French agent Lespinay visited him at his 
capital he had granted to tlietn the site of 
Pondicherry. But duimg the minority of 
Sikandar Adil Shah, the last Sultan of 
Bijapur, Sher Khan became practically inde- 
pendent, with the support of Bahlol Khan, 
another Afghan and the all powerful regent 
of Bijapur. He attacked the territory of 
Jinji and possessed himself of Porto Novo 
and some other cities belonging to the latter. 
At his request a French force from Pondi- 
cherry took Yaldaur (12 miles west of the 
former city) by a night attack and slaught- 
ered its Rajput garrison who had resisted 
(24 Sep. 1676).^ This first victory by a hand- 
ful of foreigners over many times their 
number of Indian troops created the greatest 
sensation in that part. It was the precursor 
of the marvellous triumphs of European 
discipline and arms which were to be wit- 
nessed there seventy years later under 
Lieutenant Paradis. 

Sher Khan was very grateful to the 
French for this service, promised them a 
large sum as the price of their help, and 
kept up a close alliance with them ever after. 

But Nasir Muhammad, the governor of 
Jinji, knew that Sher Khan would be con- 
tent with nothing less than that famous fort 
and that he was seeking the alliance of the 
Nayaks of the south to effect his purpose. 
So, the lord of Jinji, in order to save 
himself, approached the Sultan of Golkonda. 
Madanna, the Golkonda minister, induced his 
master to make an alliance with Shivaji and 
send him to conquer all the Karnatak on be- 
half of the Qutb Shahi government. This 
brought Shivap on the scene. 

From this point I shall narrate the events 
by making quotations from Martin’s diary. 
The condition of the country, the terror of 
the people, the plunder and anarchy that 
accompanied the Maratha invasion are most 
graphically described by a sufferer living in 
the infant capital of French India. 

§ 3. Shivaji’s Capture of Jira. 

Towards the end of May 1677, an advance 
detachment of 1000 cavalry from the army 
of Shivaji arnved and encamped outside 

4 ^ Martin’s dates are in the New Style or 
reformed calendar. To convert them to the Old 
Style (observed in England till 1752), deduct 
twelve days. 


Jinji. Its commander went inside the fort 
to confer with Nasu Muhammad Khan for 
a sunender. Terms were soon settled. 
Nasir Mubaminad agreed to give up the fort 
to Shivaji’s men m return foi a cash sum on 
account and a jagir in perpetuity yielding 
50,000 Rupees or crowns] a year. 

Shivaji, alter making arrangements for 
the defence of Jinji by his men, marched to 
attack Yellore, the governor of which was a 
negro e., Abyssinian] on behalf of Bijapur. 
The latter was solicited by Nasir Muhammad 
to make terms, but flatly refused to follow 
his cowardly example. By the treaty Nasir 
Muhammad had been assigned some lands 
which were dependencies of Golkonda. On 
Shivaji’s refusal to give up Jiiiji to the officers 
of the Golkonda king as he had promised, 
these officers also refused to put Nasir Muham- 
mad in possession of the lands given him 
by the treaty. ^^The poor Nasir was tossed 
about and received not more than a part of 
what had been promised him. Beggared of 
his former grandeui, he felt such disappoint- 
ment that he died shortly after.” 

§ 4, He Defeats Sher Khan Lodi at Tibitvadi, 

Leaving the troops to continue the siege 
of Vellore, which was strongly defended by 
its commandant, Shivaji went south to fight 
Sher Khan. About 20th June, Sher Khan 
arrived with his army at Tiruvadi, 24 miles 
west of Pondicherry. The Marathas num- 
bered six thousand cavalry. ‘ Sher Khan’s 
force consisted of 9000 ^ horsemen or 3 or 
4 thousand foot, whom the mere name of 
Shivaji caused to tremble. Sher Khan was 
by his nature one of the noblemen who are 
suitable for government but little fitted for 
war. He had also the weakness of letting 
himself be guided by his Brahmans, who 
undervalued the army of Shivaji. 

The Maratha chief arrived near Tiruvadi, 
on 6th July At the sight of him Sher Khan 
immediately put his men in battle order and 
advanced to the attack. Shivaji’s men did not 
move at all, but waited for the shock. Their 
attitude made Sher Khan realise that he had 
taken a false step, and he ordered a retreat, 
Shivaji, who had been expecting a battle, 
perceived the enemy’s confusion and set his 
own troops in motion. Then the retreat 

* Probably a copyist’s error for 4000, 
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became precipitate and olianged into a sort of 
flight. The Marathas charged and the enemy 
dispersed. Sher Khan, accompanied by his 
son [Ibrahim] and some of his chief officers, 
fled at full gallop, hotly pursued by Shiva] i, 
who hoped to finish the war by capturing 
him. The Khan had just time to throw him- 
self next day into the poor fort of Bonagir- 
patnam, which was immediately blockaded 
by the Marathas. On the 9th Valdaur, 
Tevenapatnarn (Ouddalore) and several other 
foits of Sher Khan fell to the Marathas, 
their garrisons having vacated them in 
fear. 

He soon (15th July) made teims with 
Shiva]i, ceding to the Maiatha king all the 
territories of his province and agreeing to 
pay 20,000 pagodas in cash, for which he 
left his eldest son as hostage. Shivaji, on 
his part, promised a free exit to Sher Khan 
and the delivery of his property in Grondelur 
fort. After the treaty had been signed on 
the two sides, Sher Khan issued from 
Bonagirpatnam and went to salute Shivaji, 
who received him very kindly and expressed 
sympathy for his distress. Then Sher Khan 
retired into the forest of Ariyalur * 

He was too poor to pay the 20,000 pago*- 
das, though he was believed to have con- 
cealed jewels in his equipage, especially on 
the person of his mistress, amounting to more 
than a hundred thousand crowns (Rupees] 
in value. The Nayak of Ariyalur received 
him most hospitably, and gave him two 
villages yielding 1500 rupees a year for 
his support. 

At last after many months (February 
1678) the princes of those parts, out of 
friendship and pity for the house of Sher 
Khan, voluntaiily raised 20,000 pagodas from 
among themselves and secured the release of 
Ibrahim Khan, who was being harrassed by 
Shivaji’s men for the ransom. 

Sher Khan long cheiished the vain hope 
that his pation bahlol Khan would send 
an army to restoie him. But the Bijapur 
State was m the midst of a civil war between 
factions of nobles, and Bahlol died on 23id 
December 1677 (Old style). In February, 
Shivaji’s representative m the Karnatak tried 
to conciliate Sher Khan— who was popular 

village 15 miles south-east of Talikanda- 
puram. Formerly belonging to a zamindar of 
the Kallar caste. 


with the petty Hindu piinces of that quarter 
and whose downfall was so resented by them 
that they would have seized the first chance 
of restoring him to power, He was offered 
Gondelur in absolute sovereignty and with 
freedom to make his commerce there. Kext 
month he and his son were invited to join 
the service of Shivaji, but they refused, as 
still letaining hopes of restoration with 
Bijapur aid At last m April he retired to 
Trichmopoly to the court of the Nayak of 
Madura. 

§ 5. Shivaji Meets His Bhothee VyankojI. 

Many envoys passed between Shivaji and 
his half-brother Vyankoji concerning the 
former’s claim to their father’s heritage. 
Vyankoji [written as Ecuji] had in his pos- 
session three of the territories of Jinji 
which Shahji had once held, and also kept 
the moveable property of their common 
father, which was of value* Shivaji de- 
manded his share of these, and wrote many 
times to Vyankoji to come and meet him that 
they might make a fiiendly settlement of the 
question. I he latter at first hesitated, but 
finally after taking the most sacred oaths 
and assurances from his brother, he crossed 
the Kolerun and saw Shivaji Perceiving 
that Shivaji would not let him go back 
unless he satisfied his demands, Vyankoji 
employed finesse , he gave good words and 
sought for a means of extricating himself 
from this had position. One night he 
approached the bank of the Kolerun under 
the pietext of necessity (as he was watched), 
threw himself into a raft which was kept 
ready for him, and crossed over to the oppo- 
site bank, which was in his own territory and 
where he had troops. 

Shivaji on hearing of it, arrested 
Vyankoji’s men present m his camp, among 
them Jagannath Pandit, a man of spirit and 
activity, who commanded his brother’s troops. 
Shivaji took possession of a portion of the 
teiritory of Jinji which belonged to Vyan- 
koji. 

Shivaji’s camp on the Kolerun was some 
500 paces from the wood of Ariyalur, and 
every night many of his horses were carried 
off by expert cattle-robbers who lived in 
that wood. Shivaji complained to the Nayak 
of Ariyalur, who laughed at him and replied 
that they were not his subjects. By the 
first week of August Shivaji had ali’eady lost 
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four to fire hundred horses in this way. 
Messrs, G-ermam and Oattel, the French 
envoys in Shivaji’s camp, witnessed a very 
daring feat of horse theft. They saw a man 
from the woods enter the Maratha camp, 
badly dressed, with a sickle, a cord, and a 
wretched piece of cloth round his body, in 
the manner of a giass-outter. 

It was the hour of noon. The hoises were 
tied by their heel-ropes to pegs, the troopeis 
lying on the ground, some of them asleep. 
The new-comer advanced into the camp. 
After carefully noting a horse of value, he 
by a sudden blow cut its leg-string, passed 
round its neck the rope he was carrying in 
the form of a halter, and leaping on its back 
gallopped out of the camp. Before the 
Marathas could even think of pursuing him, 
he had regained the wood. 

Shivaji without waiting much longer in 
such a place in the vain hope of lecallmg 
Yyanko]!, broke up his camp and marched 
away. 

The French observers were struck by the 
Spartan simplicity of Shiva]i. Mai bin writes 
‘‘His camp is without any pomp and unem- 
barrassed by baggage or women. There are 
only two tents in it, but of a thick simple 
stufi, and very small,— one for himself and 
the other for his minister .The horsemen of 
Shivaji ordinarily receive two pagodas per 
month as pay. All the horses belong to 
him and he entei tains grooms for them. 
Ordinarily there are three horses for every 
two men, which contributes to the speed 
which he usually makes .This chief pays his 
spies liberally which has greatly helped his 
conquests by the correct information which 
they give him.*' 

§ 6, Shivaji’s Doings dubing thi Harnatak 
Campaign. 

Shivaji made an easy conquest of the 
Earnatak. Mo place except Velloie resisted 
him, As Martin wiote at the end of July 
1677 : “Shivaji acts as master in eveiything. 
He wrote to the governor of Madras to turn 
out of the city all the men who had fled 
there from Sher Khan’s territory, and 
threatened punishment if the former delayed 
in carrying out the order But the governor 
only laughed at him. The Marathas have 
dismantled many small forts (m the plain) 
which are not worth the expense of ganison- 
lUg them. The artilleiy and munitions 


which were in them have been carried o:fl to 
Jinji. Bonagir patnam was treated m this 
way, after an inspection by Shivaji Most 
of the Grolkonda officeis who had followed 
Shivaji now attached themselves to his 
service , some had land, others were given 
posts in the government. No one could 
travel through the countiy without a pass 
from Shivaji’s officers He also oideied 
many heights to be fortified ” 

In Septembei Shivaji held a grand council 
of his ministers and resolved to return to 
Maharashtra, as his dominions there were 
suffering from his absence The government 
of the newly conqueied Karnatak was left in 
the hands of Raghunath Pandit, the brother 
of his minister Janardan [Narayan Hanu- 
mante], with an army to complete the 
conquest of the places still unsubdued The 
chief ( Shivaji ) has been so secret in his 
designs that long after he had departed many 
of the people believed that he was still m 
these provinces. It is because his meie name 
carries teiror among his enemies. 

§ 7. Fight between Shivaji’s Viceroy and 
Yyanko Ji. 

In November the troops left by Shivaji 
in the country showed a disposition to cross 
the Kolerun iiver and enter the territory of 
Tanjore and the neighbouring piinoipalities. 
Yyankoji opposed them with 4 or 5 thousand 
horse and some tens of thousands of infantry. 
The two armies came within sight of each 
other, but without any action Envoys from 
the two parties sought to effect a compro- 
mise. Yyankoji’s army was inferior in 
number to Shivaji's, but his cavalry was 
much better. 

The reason why Yyankoji did not give 
battle was that he had a bad augury , a 
number of vultures flew into his camp for 
many days without cessasion. 

The conflict took place at last on 26th 
November 1677, Yyankoji’s army began 
the attack. The contest was very severe, 
many were slam or wounded, including 
several peisons of note. The losses on the two 
sides were nearly equal, and they both with- 
drew from the field. But skiiimshes conti- 
nued between detachments of the two armies 
throughout December, and they pillaged and 
ruined the country with equal violence. 

In January 1678, Martin writes, “The 
local officers of Shivji, perceiYing little union 
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among the other Hindu princes of the country 
and the ease with which their alliances can 
be dissolved, have decided to keep not more 
than three or four thousand horse and to 
send the rest to Shivaji, who was threatened 
with an attack by the Decoani and Afghan 
parties at Bijapur in concert, as an alliance 
between them was on foot. An agreement 
was concluded on the conditions that the 
ministership of Bijapur should always remain 
in the hands of the Deccanis, of whom Siddi 
Masaud was the present chief, and the post 
of commander-in-chief should be held by the 
Pathans, of whom Bahlol Khan was the head, 
and that they should co-operate in recover- 
ing the portions of the kingdom which Shi- 
vaji had annexed. But Bohlol Khan died 
a few days after making this treaty, [23 
Dec. 1677, Old style], 

§ 8 French Embassies to Shivaji. 

27th May, 1677 — We learnt that the 
vanguard of Bhiva^i’s army had arrived with- 
in two marches of Jinji . .. , We resolved 
to embark the best of the e:Eeots of the 
company then in the warehouse in a Portu- 
guese ship from Groa which happened to have 
cast anchor in our road at this time, on its 
way to Madras The petty princes of that 
quarter had decided to send envoys to Shivaji, 
not considering themselves able to resist him 
8her Khan sent his family for security into 
the wood of Ariyalur, Most of the inhabi- 
tants of Grondelur and other places on that 
side fled southwards. The people of Pondi- 
cherry sent most of what they had into the 
woods near by We also sent there certain 
property which still remained in the house. 
There was a general consternation .... 

1st June. — A party of dyers in the service 
of our company at Pondicherry left at night 
for Madras without giving us notice. 

10-12 June Detachments of Shivaji’s 
troops took possession of many villages round 
Valdaur and Kuni-medu The well-to-do 
men who had stayed there now fled into the 
forests, to wait for the end of the war 

On 1st June, 1677, Martin sent a Brahman 
servant of the Company to Jinji to meet 
Shivaji and deliver to him a letter to this 
effect ^‘Our Company is established in your 
territory at Rajapur and we beg of you to be 
protected in the same way on this coast 
After having had three interviews with 


Shivaji before Yellore the envoy returned to 
Pondicherry on the 19th. 

In the first audience Shivaji complained 
much against our nation for having attacked 
the king of Golkonda— whom he called his 
father, his master, and his king — at the 
capture of St. Thome and in carrying off his 
ships in the roadstead of Masulipatam. He 
continued his complaints by referring to the 
outrage we had done to the lord of Jinji in 
capturing Valdaur [from him]. The 
Brahman who had been prepared [by Martin] 
for all this, replied and satisfied Shivaji on 
these points. 

The second audience turned almost en- 
tirely on the same matters, to which Shivaji 
afterwards added that as we had taken 
Valdaur from Nasir Muhammad on behalf 
of Sher Khan, so we ought to wrest it from 
the latter and restore it to its owner. 

Shivaji next demanded that we should 
send some Frenchmen to assist him in taking 
possession of Vellore, to which our Brahman 
replied that we could not leave Pondicherry. 

The (Maratlia) chief made one more 
effort. He asked what we wished to give 
him for leaving us in peace. Our Brahman 
replied that we had nothing in the house and 
that we had done no trade on account of 
our war with the Dutch, but that we 
were expecting ships [ from Home ] 

At the thud audience, Shivaji told our 
envoy that we might rest m full assurance at 
Pondicherry, if we did not take one side 
or the other. • He added that he would 
send a havladdi in a few days to Pondicherry 
and that we should behave towards him m 
the same manner that we had treated the 
oificers of Sher Khan .. He then gave leave 
to our Brahman, charging him with a letter 
for me written in the form of a farman. His 
minister [Janardan Pant] also wrote to me 
in the same terms. 

A few days after the return of our 
Brahman, fifty horsemen and some foot- 
soldiers { fmtassms ) arrived at Pondicherry. 
They said that they had come to find out 
Sher Khan and asked permission to encamp 
at night near a mosque lying to the south of 
the colony. I could not help giving them 
permission, but caused them to be watched, 
and we ouiselves remained on the alert day 
and night. On the morning of 20th 
June, the commandant of these troops sent 
to ask of me some money as loan and also 
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food. I replied that we had neither the one 
nor the other. On this refusal they wanted 
to do violence to the inhabitants. We put 
ourselves m a posture to oppose them. This 
movement forced the commandant to retire 
whith his troops and resume his march into 
the country, 

Sher Khan encamped at Tiruvadi where 
he was routed by Shivaji’s troops on 6th 
July and driven to seek refuge in the 
wretched fort of Bonagir-patnam which the 
Marathas at once invested. Thus, we lost 
the sole support that we had in that quarter 
[Martin then made a fresh appeal to bhiva]!]. 

, I wrote a letter to this prince in the 
name of our Director M. Baron to the follow- 
ing purport “M. Baron being informed of the 
departure of Sbivaji for these parts and not 
doubting that he would have all the success 
as wished for, begged him to take under his 
protection the men of the Company who 
were in the house of Pondicherry.” It was 
sent with our Brahman, who reached Shiva- 
ji’s camp before Bonagirpatnam ( on 12th or 
13th July ). He saw bhiva]i and presented 
our letter. The prince appeared to be satis- 
fied, but expressed astonishment that we had 
not sent any [ European ] envoy to wait on 
him. 

We met and decided to send an envoy 
with presents to Shiva]i. It was the presents 
that embarrassed us. We had nothing of 
value or curiosity in Pondicherry. In the 
end we selected an old piece of brocade of 
gold and silk, of which the colour was al- 
most gone, five or six ells of white cloth, a 
golden yellow shawl, a pair of double barrel- 
led pistols, and four pieces of dyed stufi. 
It was a very small thing, in truth. Sieui 
Germain was charged with the deliveiy of 
these gifts, Antoine Cattel accompanying 
him as interpreter. They left Pondicherry 
on the 15th 

But in the meantime Shivaji had marched 
away from Bonagirpatnam, and the French 
envoy, after detention by the Maratha gov- 
ernor of Palamkot, reached Shiva]i’s camp on 
theKolerun early in August. They were intro- 
duced to Shiva]i by the same minister ( Janar- 
dan Pant Hanuraante ) who had served our 
Brahman before Vellore. Our presents were 
offered. Shivaji made little account of them, 
but he had been informed that we were not 
rich and that we are making no trade The 
minister received some painted stuff and 


some cash money. Our envoy was dismiss- 
ed after a stay of only three days in the 
camp Shivaji gave him a regular farman 
for our security in Pondicherry and pre- 
sented to each of our men a piece of stuff 
worth four or five pagodas and then gave 
them permission to depart, 

§ 9. SUFI'ERING OR THE PEOPLE DUKIHG 
THE Maratha Invasion, 

Two Brahmans sent by Shivaji, arrived 
at Pondicheiry for the government of the 
settlement [about 18th July]. Shivaji sent 
his Brahmans to all the villages in the country 
for administering them It was something to 
wonder at — the numbei of the c aimlle thui 
had followed him m seaich of some employ- 
ment They numbeied 20,000. Ko one 
could travel in the country without a pass 
from ShivajBs officers. I report all these par- 
ticulars in order to make known the tyranny 
of the government of the canaille Brahmans. 

The bad government on the part of the 
(Maratha) Brahmans continued. They rob- 
bed all. A Capuchin Father, who served as 
almonei m our Factory, went to Partanur. 
I gave him a horse foi the journey. On the 
way he was dismounted by Shivaji’s horse- 
men who seized the animal, which we have 
not succeeded in recovering. 

‘‘They still peisecuted our Brahman, 
arguing that he ought to stand for his bro- 
ther, who used to manage the affairs of the 
general Bahlol Khan at Partanur, and alleg- 
ing that there was also an order toairest him. 
This Brahman went to seek out Shivaji and 
take a letter of leassurance from him. After 
his departure from Pondicherry, the Mara- 
thas caused the official seal to be put on the 
doors of his house, where his father and 
mother, each aged more than 80 years, were 
confined with his women and children, and 
the people were forbidden to let anything 
enter or issue from it. However, I caused 
the seal to be removed, in order that the 
necessaries of life might be freely cariied to 
the inmates. 

“Daring the remainder of the month of 
August it was nothing but a continual search 
for the men whom they believed to be cap- 
able of yielding money. The Dutch were as 
prisoners in their house at Tevenapatnam 
and forced to give presents in order to have 
free entree and exit, The letters that were 
written to Shivaji had no effect at all.” 
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Again in Ootobor he wiites : “'‘There is 
nothing particular in this month except the 
continuation of the molestation of the people 
of the country by the present ruleis, without 
sparing either any person or any nation. 
The intendants are in conceit with the go- 
vernor (subadar) of this province. Allthe 
ways of extracting money are permitted.” 

In Febiuary 1678, the subadar of the 
province paid a visit to Pondicherry. He 
was a rough and mercenary fellow. He 


wished at first to lay down a law concerning 
all the men serving the French Company 
which was contrary to the privileges granted 
to it. Martin opposed the attempt. The 
governor, proud of his power, arrested many 
of the Company’s Indian employees. After 
four or five days of negociation they were 
forced to make him a present of a small 
horse and some pagodas m cash, and give 
something to his suit, and then they were 
released. 


EASTERN THEMES AND WESTERN SCRIBES 

Bt ST. NIHAL SINGH, 


I. 

T WO books issued by the same publishing 
house (The Bodley Head, Ltd., Yigo 
Street, London, W. 1), both by Wes- 
tern writers and dealing with Eastern themes, 
have ]ust come into my hands almost simul- 
taneously, though some time elapsed between 
the actual publication of the two volumes. 
One of them (The Road to Delhi, pnce 7s. 6d. 
net), contains an analysis of the Indian poli- 
tical situation and is the work of a young 
British journalist, R. J. Minney by name. 
The other (My Chinese Mmnage, signed by 
“M. F. F,” and published at 6s.— net), is the 
record of a marriage between a Chinese young- 
man and an American girl, and the issues 
arising out of that union. 

How different is the outlook of these two 
writers upon Eastern men and matters ’ The 
young Briton who makes his bread and butter 
out of penning news and notes for, I believe, 
the 0 kil and Militai y Gazette (Ld(hoveJ, dips 
his pen m venom as he sets down the impres- 
sions of young India which he has formed 
m the course of his short career m India, for 
he is said to be but 24 or 25 years of age. 
The American woman, on the other hand, 
possesses the power to adjust herself to a point 
of view almost diametrically opposite to the 
one which she had acquired, m her native 
United States, and writes with ease and affec- 
tlOQ of th 0 new way of living, the portals to 


which were opened by her marriage with an 
Oriental, and the philosophy of life which has 
created that way. 

As I read these books, one after the other, 
I could not but feel that while the common 
herd of Westerners who pass through our 
gates are incapable of clearing their eyes of 
the predisposition to jaundice which they 
carry within them, and which rapidly grows 
in malignancy m an Eastern atmosphere, 
and, therefore, they can see nothing which is 
not coloured by the poison of prejudice fer- 
menting in their own blood, now and again 
a Westerner capable of rising above the race 
and colour prejudices inherent m his nature, 
and both consciously and unconsciously de- 
veloped by his environment, comes into our 
midst and gathers the best that we have to 
give. Somehow or other, to our great mis- 
fortune, the noxious production of persons 
belonging to the first type reach us, but 
rarely do we learn of the existence of the 
other kind, 

11 . 

The hero of the Road to Delhi, meant to 
be a novel, is a young Indian born in a village 
within a short distance of Calcutta. An 
American, motoring with friends, runs over 
him and has him attended to at a hospital by 
a Bengali Doctor who unconscionably robbed 
him. In course of time the boy joins a 
college at Calcutta, and while living at a 
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hostel comes under the influence of sedition- 
mongers. Caught up m;,the toils of non-co- 
operation he finally leads half-heartedly a 
not against the Anglo-Indians, who prefer 
to call themselyes Europeans In the melee 
his American benefactor is hurt, and he in- 
stantly sees the folly of the anti-British moYe- 
ment and becomes a sort of political sanyasi 
and goes about preaching against non-co- 
operation. He creates a sensation in Calcutta 
by sitting down in the m%dm and with several 
followers of his at his side taking a vow 
not to break fast until the leaders of the non- 
co-operative movement declared that they 
have seen the folly of the tactics which they 
were employing. On the heels of scoring 
that success the hero marries a young Ben- 
gali lady who had attended a man’s college 
and had become a seditionist and had egged 
him on to lead the riot, and had broken her 
relations with him when he turned away 
from seditionist activity. 

There is much m the story which is im- 
probable, but the author is quite safe in 
foisting it upon the British public because 
that public IS ignorant of things Indian. It 
IS quite enough for anyone who can win the 
confidence of a British publisher to trump 
up any sort of a tale, and so long as it in- 
veighs against Indians who are supposed to 
be seditionist, and exalts the Britsh officials 
who pity themselves against them, it is sure 
to be swallowed. 

In the couise of telling this story the 
author has said many harsh things which will 
make bad blood between the British and 
Indian people, and will, I am afraid, add to 
the prejudice against the political movement 
in India, which unfortunately is already very 
strong. He, for instance^ represents that 
non-co-operators aie so crooked that they 
do not hesitate to employ any means no 
matter how dishonest. It is unnecessary to 
reproduce any extracts, for they are only a 
rechauffe of statements which daily appear 
in the Anglo-Indian journals, and are re- 
printed in British newspapers, especially of 
the die-hard Tory species Since the author 
has chosen to cast them in the form of a 
novel, they are likely to be swallowed the 
more unconsciously. 

Ill, 

When I turned from these vitriolic 
statements to the American writer’s story of 


her Chinese marriage, and read of the hap- 
piness which she found in it, and particular- 
ly the joy which life in a Chinese joint 
family brought her, I felt as if I had been 
transported from purgatory to paradise. 
Whether this, too, is only a novel, or a sober 
record of actual experience, I cannot tell, nor 
do I care. It shows, in any case, a remark- 
able faculty for getting at the heart of an 
Eastern social system, and of the thought 
which brought it into existence, and also of 
that which it created. 

The scene is laid in an American Univer- 
sity town. The narrative opens on the open- 
ing day of college and the excitement “inci- 
dental to the arrival of many students in a 
small town given over to family-life.’’ Every 
household which possessed a spare room was 
supposed to harbour a student, and it thus 
happened that the author saw tiunks and 
boxes and bags being tumbled upon the fiont 
verandah of her next-door neighbour. They 
bore the name of Chan King Liang, and be- 
longed to a new Chinese student. The girl 
soon found much to admire in his “feat of 
learning two foreign languages through the 
medium of English, a third, and doing it so 
very well.’’ The young man admned her for 
proficiency in these subjects, which she was 
studying with a view to becoming a teacher 
of languages. The two spoke to each other 
by some chance, and after that they walked 
to college together, parting at the college 
door with informal little nods The progress 
of the American girl’s interest in the Oriental 
youngman was gradual and “founded on a 
sense of his complete remoteness, an utter 
failure to regard him as a human being like 
the rest of us.” He was the first of his race 
she had ever seen. Finally the girl suddenly 
realised that she was more interested in the 
Chinese student than she ought to be con- 
sidering the true state of her mind about 
China, for she had the narrow views about 
Easterners of one who had never known any- 
thing about them. She “saw him as an alien 
far removed and unknowable.” Though he 
called frequently at her home of an evening, 
and her family became greatly attached to 
him, she found herself, at times, almost dis- 
liking him. Remembering that, fine as he 
was, he belonged to the Chinese race, she de- 
cided to put an end to the entire episode at 
once. She snubbed him mercilessly, even to 
the point of being downright rude to him, but 
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he was so determined to understand and be 
understood that gradually he wore down all 
her prejudices, and the two were married. 

A complication arose, however. Chan 
King’s parents had other plans for him. 
There was a Chinese girl to whom they had 
betrothed him when he was very young — the 
daughter of his father’s friend, three years 
younger than he. His parents forbade his 
marriage to the American girl with whom he 
had fallen in love and at once began to make 
final arrangements for him to marry Miss Li 
Yang as soon as he leturned home So it 
came to pass that the young couple found 
that his family would have nothing to do 
with them. 

Nothing daunted Chan King went to 
China and began to teach English m one of 
the older colleges and to practise law at 
Shanghai. His American wife with their 
baby son, soon joined him, and found him a 
different man, and, for a moment, felt a 
bewildeiment in his piesence which she had 
not known m America. For while he wore 
American clothes, he spoke Chinese to the 
porters and people about him, and his direc- 
tions were to her a meaningless succession 
of sounds But when, in the carriage, he 
turned suddenly and smiled stiaight into 
her eyes, she asked no questions She felt 
that she had ‘‘come home to China ” 

Some time later there was another baby — 
this time a girl and at last reconciliation 
with her husband’s people, following a visit 
from Chan King’s mother, and she found 
herself living m a Chinese home, m Chinese 
style. In the end the husband dies in 
America, where he has gone on a diplomatic 
mission, and we take leave of the sorrowing 
wife looking forward to returning with her 
babies grown to manhood and womanhood, 
to her Chinese home 

In working out this plot, if it is not a 
narrative of actual experience, the American 
writer gives us a delightful insight into the 
old Chinese life as it continues to be lived in 
the interior of China, and of the new life 
which IS coming into being, especially in the 
treaty ports open to Western influences. She 
quickly learned to eat Chinese food in the 
Chinese way, dressed, by choice, in Chinese 
costume, and learned the Chinese language. 
She lan her Chinese hoasehold with minute 
attention to providing for her lusband’s 
comfort in small ways he liked - a household 
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which provided an admirable compromise 
between old and new methods. Their social 
life was pleasant. They entertained in a 
simple way, “belonged to a club or two and 
kept in close touch with the work of returned 
students, who have become an important 
factor in the national life ” As she pats it 
“I had put on China to wear it always, m 
my heart} and mind, and thought only of my 
husband, his woik and his people.” 

Minute desciiptions are given of the life 
in the husband’s ancestial home, written 
with delicacy of feeling that, at times, 
draws tears to the eyes. All her senses were 
“deeply responsive to the life going on in a 
Chinese household the clang of small gongs 
that summoned the servants , much laughter 
coming in faintly or clearly as my doors were 
opened or shut , the tap of lily feet along the 
passage , the glimmer of madame springtime 
(her sister-in-law’s) radiant pink or blue robes as 
she entered to inquire after my welfare or bring 
some new delicacy that had been prepared for 
me , the smoke of incense from the altar floating 
into the room at intervals with a pungent 
sweetness that roused vague memories and emo- 
tions Everything in the house — hangings, 
clothes, furnishings — was saturated with this 
aroma Mingled with a bitter smell, which is 
distilled by immense age, and touched with the 
irritative quality of dust, this odour now means 
China to me and it is more precious than all 
other perfumes ni the world ” 

In this atmosphere “the machinery of 
life lan with the smoothness of long habit and 
complete discipline, The meals were served, 
the apaitments kept in exquisite order and 
the children cared for by a corps of servants 
trained m minutiae by an exacting mistress, 
who knew precisely what she wanted.” 

In telling the story the author in- 
cidentally gives a glimpse into the ambitions 
which stir young China. In one place, for m- 
s-tance, she relates, “Chan King's high-hearted 
enthusiasm, his dauntless will to cirry through 
great work m the education of Young China, 
flagged to some degree, from terrible dis- 
illusionment ” And she continues 

“This IS the problem all returned students 
have sooner or later to face and conquer They 
come home brimming with hope and filled with 
aspirations towards their country’s betterment. 
And gradually they are forced to acknowledge 
one enormous fact that China has been her glo- 
rious, grim old self for too many centuries, her 
feet are sunk too deeply in the earth of heij. 
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ancient traditions, to be uprooted by one genera- 
tion of yontb o? two or three or a hundred.” 

U is interesting to learn that again and 
again the American girl uphold the traditions 
ot the Bast while the Westernised Chinese 
championed the ways of the Western world. 

How much better it would be for the 


world if books written in this strain were to 
be brought out by Western publishers and 
given wide circulation among W estern readers ! 
they would serve to bring East and West 
together instead of making it drift further 
and further apart, as books on Eastern 
themes written by so many Western scribes 
do. 


EDhCATIOF THROUGH MUSIC 

BySHLOMITH f. flaum. 

‘He IS striking his lute, 

His heart is singing ” 

- Eahindianath Tagore, 


W ITH little children musical activities 
are usually limited to the singing of 
ready-made songs, rhythmic move- 
ments, and folk-dances planned by the 
teacher , but there yet remains a large field 
of musical expression unexplored by many. 
This untried field embraces phases of music 
which are more developmental than the form- 
er, and includes such activities as the mak- 
ing up of songs, interpreting music through 
rhythmic movements, bands, music, drama- 
tizations, and evolving little music games 
and folk-dances. The child can do all this in 
a perfectly free, natural way, for music is 
indeed a language. Again, he may receive 
tone Work and ear training by musical 
devices. 

Psychology teaches that the child’s 
experience controls his interpretation. 
Experience has shown clearly that a child’s 
power of expression through music is com- 
mensurate with his powers in other directions 
that he can express himself ]ust as readily 
through music by little games and making 
up melodies as in other arts, building, etc. 
Why should it not be ]ust as natural for 
him to find a ready means of expression in 
creative work through this medium as by 
any ^ other, especially as no field of child 
activity offers a better opportunity for expres- 
sion through play than does music f 


Music can furnish the basis for pedagog- 
ical and aesthetic work At first it may 
seem that this wide application of music is 
impracticable, but it will be seen from what 
follows that it IS within an easy possibility. 
It has been thought that music is too intangi- 
ble and difficult a medium for a child' 
to express himself and so the teacher has 
resorted to ready-made material which the 
child merely repeats. It is true that imita- 
tion is one of the early factors in human 
development, but it should not be made the' 
basis of pedagogical processes. The child 
gladly follows the directions of an adult 
because he delights in any activity, but by 
so doing he is not developing his own powers. 
In fact development is arrested by continued 
imitation and mechanical repetitions. No- 
thing must destroy spontaneity, imagination, 
the power to create, real joy, and the play 
element The deepest and most satisfying 
enjoyment always comes with the ability and 
means to express one’s own ideas and feel- 
ings, no matter how crude these may be. 
And so it IS with the child-better one who 
bungles in his efforts toward self-expression, 
than the obedient patient imitator. 

^ Children enthusiastically enter into the 
spirit of making up some-th mg, ^either in ori- 
ginal material or in original interpretation. 
They can and should create little songs atid 
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musical games in the same spontaneous way 
that they make pretty things to take home. 
The element of play, of make-believe, must 
be the working basis, and fiee, spontaneous 
expression, unhamapered by criticism, must be 
allowed. Any efforts of the child in creating 
a song or music game, no matter how crude- 
ly or incorrectly expressed, should receive 
encouragement, not because of any value in 
the result, but because the efforts are a de- 
veloping process Only later should little 
hints or comparisons be used as helps to better 
and clearer music conceptions 

A child naturally appreciates what is 
appropriate in music If he hears a selection, 
such as ‘‘Flying Butterflies,’' played entirely 
in the bass, he knows immediately that the 
music played in this way does not represent 
“butterflies”. It is by compaiisons in loud 
and soft, fast and slow, high and low, m 
musical effects with stories, pictures, drama- 
tizations, toys, gestures, that a key to inter- 
pret music can be given, the interpretation 
to be expressed through physical activity, 
i. e rhythmic movements, bands, songs, dra- 
matizations. For instance, the giant can be 
represented by loud, heavy, possibly slow 
effects, the brownie by light, quick music, 
A lullaby would be expressed in a quieting 
rhythmical selection in comparison to the 
rollicking music about a sailor lad A stoiy 
told to a piano or sitar accompaniment will 
unconsciously call attention to definite like- 
ness between actions, characters, moods in 
the stoiy, and the corresponding effects in 
the music. 

Imaginative rhythmic movements, this 
new art form of impiessionistic expression, 
hand rhythms to appropriate music, oi the 
playing of shoit selections to illustrate va- 
ried pictures, are also means to the develop- 
ment of musical imagination. Childien can 
recognize the difference in musical content 
of one selection from another, and when a 
background for imagination has been pre- 
pared, they find themselves m possession of 
material through which ideas may be expres- 
sed in original songs, music, games or 
original interpretations. 

Children love action, and the ]oy of 
moving with the music will cause them to 
listen, that they may help with the music 
and so begin a conscious hearing With 
conscious hearing comes the beginning of 
discrimination. No better means can be 


devised than to appeal to the play instinct 
of the child To step as high horses step, 
to fly as birds fly, rocking a cradle —all 
these devices are pure play to the child, but 
to the teacher they are the development of 
rhythmic ideas and their coordination with 
bodily expression 

First, children listen to a portion of the 
music, thinking what the music tells them to 
do. Secondly, all children express in bodily 
activity anything the music says to them. 
There is nothing so universal in its appeal 
as music 

Ehythm is the one fundamental, innate, 
univeisal element of music— fundamental 
because it is basic, innate because it mani- 
fests itself without training, universal be- 
cause it IS everywhere The crude dances of 
primitive peoples preceded organized vocal 
effort No people, however remote in time 
or place, have ever lacked the sense of 
rhythm It is akin to the emotions, the 
universality of its response. We see it m 
all nature ~ in the beat of the waves on the 
shore, m the flight of the birds across the 
sky, in the swaying of the trees in the wind 

We hear it m industry in the throbbing 
of the engine, in the clicking of the tram- 
wheels, in the purr of the aeroplane In 
human life it is evident in the heart-beats. 
As the pulse means life to the human body, 
so rhytbm means life to music. Ehythm 
occupies a unique place in the life ot the 
child A child must be led to feel it, hear 
it, see it and express it. 

Ehythmic movements are play, not drills. 
They should be free and spontaneous and 
should be, as far as possible, the interpieta- 
tion of music according to the children’s 
ideas With perhaps a hint here and there 
from the teacher, children can easily recog- 
nize the difference m music suggesting 
innning, hopping, walking, high stepping, 
etc Music accompanying little finger-plays 
(some going upstairs or downstairs, slowly 
or fast, on tiptoe, etc ) hand-rhythms, 
stories, pictures, statues, can be introduced 
preparatory to interpreting music for rhyth- 
mic movements. Such little exercises would 
show that music means something, and after 
the attention is once called to this fact, 
childien will be genuinely interested in 
interpreting mnsic through some physical 
expression In fact they will ask for all 
kinds of stories on the piano and esray 
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To avoid meclianical repetitions and imi- 
tation^ many di:fferent movements can be 
'evolved by the class Children become so 
original and efficient and courageous through 
the varied angles, the repetitions in new 
forms and the ever-new combinations, that 
these exercises may be not only play, but 
may become a great help in other school 
work* 

By playing a selection containing two 
greatly contrasting effects, as heavy and 
slow with light and quick, all kinds of differ- 
ent combinations of gestures originated by 
a class can be evolved. These little games 
encourage initiative, originality and confi- 
dence in one’s own efforts. An infinite 
variety can be wrought out by a class, giving 
this phase of work far greater value than 
when each step is presented by the teacher, 
the class merely following directions. Swift 
changes from one movement to another 
require quick tliinkmg, co-ordinating mind 
and body in rapid readjustment. Children 
enjoy these sudden changes, and when at a 
signal groups of two, thiee, or four are 
formed so as to introduce co-opeiative 
rhythmic movements, the necessity of 
choosing partners, of adjusting each group 
to the new requirements, incieases judgment 
and adaptability. 

A little arrangement like the following 
will make this clear we shall say that the 
children are birds flying, when the music 
suddenly suggests, “Ring-around-a-rosy.” 
They form in little circles, dancing, until 
another change m the music suggests locking 
in a boat ( e, sitting on the floor ) Thus 
rapid readjustments m movements and 
grouping are required. Laggaids are always 
left out. Imaginative gioup rhythms — birds 
flying, sleeping, singing, bears dancing and 
walking on all fours * or single exercises — 
giants, brownies, feathers — are a never-ending 
enjoyment and can be entirely the childien’s 
own interpretations of different effects m 
music. They will recognise if the music 
suggests something big or little, walking or 
running. They will know if some one is 
tired or energetic. They will know if birds 
are flying or frogs are jumping. They will 
feel by the suggestiveneas of the music what 
it IS intended to convey, so that the teacher 
need perhaps only here and there make a 
little comparison to illustrate difference in 
moods, actions, etc, For example m “Dance 


of the Bears”, children will easily recognise 
when the beais are dancing and when walking 
on all fours. 

The teachei should have a plan, not 
always to be followed out step by step in the 
same way, but to be used merely as a guide 
m order to begin with the simple movements 
leading up to those of greatei complexity and 
endurance Such a plan obviates all drill 
and lengthy and oft-repeated explanations, 
and does not prevent original work by the 
children. 

Marching is often oveidone, lepeated day 
after day v^ith no thought-content, nothing 
but exercise 

Variety can be obtained m marches by 
intioducing little rhythmic games while the 
class IS marching m groups of two, four 
or eight. 

Folk-dances and singing games, which 
require many directions and long periods of 
activity of all but the solo dancers, aie more 
successful with smaller childien if arranged 
as free rhythms, giving all opportunity to 
take part at the same time. This does not 
destioy the thought-content of the original 
form. 

For example ‘—The room represents a 
1 ice-field , when the wind blows, the rice 
moves , so all the children swing their soft 
little bodies back and forth. 

Periods of relaxation should be intro- 
duced m a free rhythm period Children 
should not be kept on then teettoo long The 
teacher must lemembei that little arms and 
legs grow tiled Rhythmic games can be 
employed in which sitting or l}ing occuis 
For example child lying on floor listens to 
a “ Lullaby ”, this is appieciation of music 
These rest the class and always create fun. 
The sitting and lying movements give legs 
and feet a rest and exercise other parts of 
the body. 

Falling down necessitates complete relaxa- 
tion of the body, a thing children can do 
beautifully aud without the slightest hurt to 
themselves. They enjoy falling on the floor. 
In fact it often seems that the floor is their 
favouiite spot, and the more they can be 
worms, snakes, snails, or other crawling 
creatuies, the happier they aie. The music 
can suggest, for example, rocking m a cradle, 
the children sitting in small groups on the 
floor locking. Winding a top, spinning and 
falling down is one favourite falling game. 
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Rest Music Appreciation (Lullaby) 

at Tagore’s School in Shantiniketan 



Music Interpretation (Krishna) 

at Tagore’s School in Shantiniketan 
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Imaginative rhythms, like sliding, or 
walking in an orchard from tree to tiee and 
picking apples, or from pictures as “ Siva 
Dancing “ Krishna with Flute ”, etc., can 
be based on the interpretation of music 

Toys, such as rocking horse, dolls, can 
be imitated in rhythmic movements. The 
more varied all these movements, the more 
they offer a means for interpreting music 
through physical activity in play, exercising 
attention, imagination, judgment, initiative. 

Musical jokes create fun, they call atten- 
tion to different effects m music, and neces- 
sitate sudden and rapid changes Bach child 
must think for himself, for pleasant little 
games are important and at the same time 
offer opportunity for developing the child’s 
powers. 

Muaio and gestures should introduce 
great contrasts, especially at first, to make 
the little play simple. By using one gesture 
with sound (clapping) the effects are empha- 
sized. Children quite naturally choose ges- 
tures in keeping with the effects m the 
music. In the beginning a change of key 
and a change of melody assist children to 
notice differences, but later neither key 
nor melody need be changed To notice a 
difference in rhythm requires, then, close 


attention and a definite feeling for the 
rhythm. Clapping, pointing, stamping, 
twirling hands, etc , and imaginative hand 
ihythms are equally enjoyed Little origi- 
nal folk-dances can be evolved by combining 
hand-rhythms with rhythmic movements 
of the body, say, clapping four beats, point- 
ing The whole point of the game is, not to 
be caught wrong. This requires individual 
judgment, for a class will soon discover that 
imitation often leads to mistakes These 
little jokes are excellent as preparatory 
material for music dramatizations, bands 
and folk dances , because they illustrate 
diffeiences in music contents. Examples 
Rmg-aiound-a-rosy, music suggesting either 
jumping up or rising slowly ; ring-around- 
a-iosy imperceptibly going into wind-mill 
or snake , winding top, spinning children 
expecting to fall, imperceptibly going into 
seesaw. 

Hand-rhythms are a form of play which 
children enjoy at all times. They are an 
excellent means for making observations 
preparatory to presenting folk-dances, diffi- 
cult steps like heel and toe, three step, and 
music dramatizations, bands and song-making 
A great variety of hand gestures may be 
introduced. Foot, head and shoulder move- 



Free Music Expression by Hand Rhythms 

at Tagore’s School in Shantiniketan 
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ments may be added giving a larger choice 
for original combinations. In order to avoid 
mechanical repetitions, hand rhythm periods 
should be short and not done every day. 
They should be play, but observations made 
through hand ihythm can have a definite 
purpose. When they are little original 
games they require considerable concentra- 
tion and initiative. 

They can express differences in musical 
effects — rhythms, note values, trills, chords, 
runs fast and slow, loud and soft ^ not that 
these m themselves are of interest to little 
children nor that they should be observed, 
but these little hand-rhythms are enjoyable 
games with opportunity to exercise atten- 
tion, initiative, concentration, memory, ori- 
ginality and physical control. 

It must be borne in mind that technical 
work is entirely out of place for young 
children. Original little folk-dances can be 
evolved by one child at a time or m groups 


of two or more. They seem to evolve them-^ 
selves, so spontaneously are they worked out. 
Folk-dancing is the expression of some- 
thing you feel inside, something that is not 
done for the benefit of the spectator, Folk- 
dancing IS almost a religion to the people to 
whom the dances belong. Its function, I 
believe, is to fill a niche m the everyday 
life, to provide a form of play and social 
enjoyment. 

We must always remember that folk- 
dancing IS something that exists for what it 
means to the dancers 

It IS a product of commnnity-life, their 
sociability giving opportunity for co- 
operation without destroying the free 
expression of the individual. The play spirit 
IS so strong that an exuberance of fun is 
invariably the result, provided they are kept 
as play and not as mechanical drill. 

( To he concluded, ) 


INDIA AND THE LEAQUE OF NATIONS 

BY TARAKMATH DAS, M A., 

Atjthoe op India m Wodld Politics. 


I T is a matter of great satisfaction for all 
Indians whatever may be their political 
creed, that even the Et. Hon Snnivas 
Sastri, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and the Maha- 
raja of Alwar have taken the stand which 
should be the stand of any and every Indian 
who has any self-respect left in him, regarding 
the question of equality of Indians within 
the British Empire. 

We have no illusion about the status of 
India within the British Empire. We how- 
ever recognise the facfc that as long as India 
is a part of the British Empire, the people 
of India must extract their right to he equal- 
ly treated. Unless that is done no Indian 
statesman can ever ask effectively for equal 
treatment of Indians outside of the British 
Empire. To make it clear I must point out 
the fact that as long as Indians are treated 
as slaves m India and within the British 
Empire, the people of India cannot expect 


that the Grover nraent of the United States of 
America would accord better treatment to 
the Indians than what they enjoy within the'^ 
British Empire. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has very rightly 
made it an issue of ‘Uzzat’^ — “national 
honor*’ in the Imperial Conference. Maha-j 
raja of Alwar in a most dignified manner has 
presented the case with the plea that “as long 
as he eats the salt of Mother India and as he 
is born in India he must ask for equality of 
Indians within the British Empire.” ,But 
the position of India within the Empire has 
been very rightly described by the Et. Hon,, 
Fitzgerald, Minister of External Affairs, 
Irish Free State, m his speech before the, 
Imperial Conference. , , \ 

“In our country we have no racial distmclions 
at all. Indians in Ireland have the same 
position as Englishmen or South Africans. We 
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who ate not Anglo-Saxons, have suffered a good 
deal in the past from being treated as an 
inferior race Putting myself in the position of 
an Indian, I do not think that the Indian reprsoenU 
atims.Jiere are on an eguality with us, because they 
arqmt really heiein a representative capacity, 
t%ey are not really sent by an Independent Indian 
Government, and they cannot leally be regarded 
as equal with the i est of us 
' ‘'The only way that this Indian trouble is 
really going to be solved is for that progress 
towards self-government — whatever form of 
self-government they consider suitable for 
themselves — for that progress to be hastened 
with all speed so as to avoid what Sir Tej and the 
Maharaja indicated, revolutionary methods taking 
the place of the evolutionary methods We in our 
country must necessanly sympathise whole-heaitedly 
with the Indians, loth in their protests against then 
inferior race treatment and in then feelings as to 
tM freedom of their country We also lecoqnise 
quite plainly liei e that we have no ? ight to dictate 
to the other Dominions as to what they do in then 
own [areas ” The Times London, ITovember 2, 
1923, page 20 

Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru has very ably 
pointed out the fallacy of the position of 
Greneral Smuts in the following sentence — 

“He ( General Smuts ) confuses the territorial 
law with personal law , in other words, his 
position is really this, that if in my own country 
I did not enjoy full rights of citizenship, when 
I go to his country I must be under a disability ” 
( Ibid, page 20 ) 

It IS most gratifying that Sir Tej Baha- 
dur Sapru has raised the question of Indian 
foreign policy in connection with the posi- 
tion of Indians within the British Empue. 
On this point Sir Valentine Chirol ( who is 
no friend of Indian freedom or aspirations ) 
in a letter to The Times ( London ), Nov. 3, 
1923, against the position of General Smuts, 
who has refused the compromise resolution 
to the effect that joint committees be appoint- 
ed by the Government of India and the 
governments of the colonies wherever there 
are Indian residents to see how far the reso- 
lution of the Imperial Conference m 1921 
has been given effect to, says — 

“The British people should take heed of the 
warning addressed by Sir Tej Sapru, himself 
the delegate of the Government of India to 
General Smuts, as Prime Minister of South 
Africa — 

“I (Sapru) tell him (Smuts) fianUythat 
if the Indian pi oUem in South Africa is allowed 
to fester much longei it will pass beyond the hounds 


of a domestic i^sue and ID ill become a question of 
foreign policy of such gravity that upon it the 
unity of the Empire may founder ii retrievably P 
( Page 8 ) 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has not only 
shown his courage of conviction in opposing 
the stand of General Smuts but be has taken 
the stand against the British Government 
( British Colonial Office ) re Kenya decision 
and Fume Minister Baldwin in his speech 
mentioned the most salient point raised by 
Sir Tej Bahadui in the following way — 

“/SV Tej Bahadur Sapru desired to make 
plain that the recent Kenya decisions could not he 
accepted as final by the people of India ” 

As theie is no disagieement among the 
various parties of Indians legarding the 
issues involved, it is of gieat moment that a 
plan should be worked out so that the 
question of Indian rights outside of India 
be made an issue, a question of Indian 
foreign policy. One of the things that 
should be done, and there cannot be any 
disagreement among the Indian political 
leaders, is to piesent India’s case against 
both South Africa and Great Britain, before 
the League of Nations, of which India is a 
member. India’s representative can justly 
and with its independent light present 
its grievances before the League Assembly 
and the League Council The Government 
of South Africa has already been indict cd 
before the League Assembly because oj its bar- 
harous treatment of the natives of mandated 
territories Sir Yaleiitine Chirol among 
other things has noted this point when he 
says — 

“Can General Smnts have at all realised 
the responsiblity he incurs by persisting in a 
policy of injustice towards Indians which has 
already had most deplorable consequences in 
India — a policy which was the original cause 
of Mr Gandhi’s anti-British evolution when he 
first witnessed the treatment of his Indian fellow 
countrymen in South Africa, and which has 
disastrously stimulated ever since the growth 
of racial bitterness and a spirit of revolt against 
Western ascendency and against British rule 
itself all over India ^ 

“As General Smuts seeks to entrench himself 
behind the white man’s responsibilities in the 
presence of the vast black population of Africa, 
may I remind you that the Asumhhj oj ike League 
of Nations has only recently eopres^ed its misgiimgs 
as to the way in which his Government has 
discharged its mandatory tr ust for cimlization %n 
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what was formerly German South West Af 7 ica ^ 
Very giave charges were hr ought last year in the 
Assembly against his Government of having^ to say 
the least j employed excessive Jia7shness in the 
repression of the Bondelszwarts native oehelliony 
and j on September 26th lasti it passed a oesolution 
which was in effect a censure of the methods applied 
by General Smuts^s Government in the Bonded 
szivai ts districts. 

“Least of all, therefore, does it, 1 submit, 
become General Smuts to import even into the 
discussion of the European situation the racial 
passion which he fosters in South Africa in 
the name of Western civilization, and, which 
in relation, at any rate, to India, threaten the 
safety and cohesion of the British Empire with 
far graver and more enduring dangers than 
any temporary complications in Europe — The 
Times ( London, November 3, 1923 ), page 8, 

India IS a member of the League of 
Nations and it is understood ( unless the 
League of Nations is a fake agency and 
a mere propaganda bureau ) that as a 
member of the League she is not bound by 
the British Government or the British 
Empire She can exercise her own will m 
all matters. This is technically true as there 
IS no limitation imposed upon India. In 
fact the British authorities often contended 
that Britain did not contiol six or seven 
votes of the various parts of the Empire m 
the League, as was held by many U S. 
Senatois, but every member of the British 
Empire in the League has been free to act 
as it pleased. 

If this is tiue ( and India should make a 
test case of it, as the people of India pay 
£70,000 annually for the maintenance of the 
League of Nations ), when India cannot 
agree with the Government of Great Britain 
re Kenya affairs and also with the Govern- 
ment of South Africa regarding the treat- 
ment of Indians there, the whole question 
should be presented before the League of 
Nations for adjustment through arbitration or 
by some other process. Article 12 of the 
League of Nations provides . — 

“The Members of the League agree that if 
there should arise between them any dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture they will submit the 
matter either to arbitration or to inquiry by 
the council.. 

Article 13 also provides that— 

“The Members of the League agree that 
whenever any dispute shall arise between them 

21i-6 


wbicb they recognise to be suitable for submis- 
sion to arbitration and which cannot he satis- 
factorily settled by diplomacy, they will submit 
the whole subject matter to arbitration 

Article 15 makes further provision to the 
effect that — 

“If there should arise between Members of 
the League any dispute likely to lead to a 
rupture, which is not submitted to arbitration 
in accordance with article 13, the Members of 
the League agree that they will submit the 
matter to the Council Any party to the 
dispute may effect such submission by giving 
notice of the existence of the dispute to the 
Secretary General, who will make all necessary 
arrangements for a full investigation and 
consideration thereof ” 

India can present her case before the 
League and thus befoie the whole world and 
if South Africa and the Government of Great 
Britain refuse to accept the jurisdiction of 
the League, then they also will put them- 
selves m the same position as Italy did a few 
months ago, and the real nature of the Lea- 
gue will be clear to the world and particu- 
larly to the people of India. India then 
should withdraw from the League and save 
£70,000 a year, which she now contributes to 
the League and this amount can be very well 
utilised to send Indian scholars abroad to 
study woild problems and to see what can be 
done to open diplomatic relations with other 
nations, asserting Indian foreign policy as 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has indicated. 

It may be contended that the Government 
of India would not agree to present the 
dispute between the Government of South 
Africa and the British Government before the 
League, because it would be striking a blow 
at the solidarity of the Empire. So far as 
India IS concerned, she has no interest to 
remain subservient to the Empire which 
deliberately destroys the right of her citizens 
and thus establishes precedents for the 
inabilities of her citizens in other lands. The 
Imperial Conference has had the chance to 
decide the question and they have failed so 
far as Kenya and South Afiioan questions are 
concerned, bcause India has not agreed to 
the decision of the Colonial Office or that of 
the Government of South Africa “as final” ; 
and thus the decision is not binding on India 
at all. However, if the Government of India 
lefuses to take up the question before the 
League of Nations, then the people of India 
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under the guidance o£ the All-India National 
Congress should take steps to present the 
case before the League through some other 
channel. It is desirable that the All-India 
National Congress should appoint a committee 
of eminent ]urists of India to prepare a brief 
of India’s case against the British Govern- 
ment ^ e Kenya and also against the Govern- 
ment of South Africa and other Dominions 
and colonies under the British control regard- 
ing the ill-treatment accorded to the “ minori- 
ties” on the basis of protection of human rights 
and civil rights of minorities Then a 
committee composed of such eminent men as 
Lala Lajpat Eai, 0. E. Das, Madan 
Mohon Malaviya, Jmnah, Nehru and others 
may proceed to Geneva during the coming 
session of the League of Nations and present 
the case befoie the League collectively and 
individually. There are members of the 
League like China, Japan, Persia, France, and 
the South American Eepublies and the Free 
State of Ireland which may, for the sake of 
justice, be willing to take up the case before 
the Assembly, if not before the Council. This 
^hUhld be done without waiting for the good 
graces of the British Government and the 
Dominions. 

It is not out of place here to mention 
that the All-India National Congress should 
send necessary communications to the League 
of Nitions and all the members individually 
and also to the Government of the United 
States that the representative of the British 
Indian Government m the League of Nations 
did not give expression to the will of the 
people of India regarding the suppiession 
of the Opium Evil 

In the question of Kenya and othei 
Immigration matters all political parties are 
unanimous that the honor of the nation is 
involved. Is it too much to expect that all 
parties would join hands and sach men as 
Et. Hon. Srinivas Sastri and Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru would co-operate with Pandit Malaviya 
and C. R. Das and others to formulate a plan 
that India should take action before the 
League of Nations ^ 

Lastly, I like to make my position clear 
to the effect that I am not a believer in the 
League of Nations as it exists today, because 
it promises to uphold the territorial status quo 
of the members of the League, thus uphold- 
ing imperialism and denying the inalienable 
rights of all subjugated people to be free- and 


independent by whichever means they can 
seouie their freedom, preferably without 
violence. Secondly, I am against the League 
of Nations because it also confirms the so-call- 
ed “regional undei standings” as valid, which 
means to me that it accepts all forms of 
spheies of influence acquired by the Imperial- 
ist nations. There are other reasons for my 
being against the League of Nations. Yet 
I believe that as long as the Indian people 
are taxed to maintain the League they should 
take advantage of the League As I believe 
that the present Councils of India are not 
representative councils, yet it is absolutely 
desirable that these councils chould be uti- 
lised to the fullest extent for the good of the 
people and to expose then futility in actual 
operation not only to the Indian people but 
before the world, so Indian statesmen should 
utilise the League of Nations and present 
the case of India before the members of the 
League collectively and individually, official- 
ly and unofficially India is not Great 
Britain’s private farm and the people of 
India aie not dumb driven cattle. The ques- 
tion of India is of great importance m world 
politics, and the whole world should know 
how the people of India feel in matters intern- 
al and external. Those who know anything 
about British sensitiveness regarding world 
public opinion will appreciate the impoitance 
of bringing the Indian question before the 
tribunal of nations other than the British 
Empire. Even if Indian efforts to secure 
justice through the League of Nations fail, 
as it has failed repeatedly when they have 
attempted to secute justice by appealing to 
the British statesmen and people, the people 
of India will gam internationally. They will 
know definitely about the alignment of 
Powers regarding the just cause of the people 
of India. It will also make absolutely clear 
to the people of India that Britain does not 
control India by her own strength alone but 
through international support and through 
misrepresentation of India all over the world. 

Some will contend that as long as I do not 
believe in the League of Nations, I have no 
moral right to suggest that the case be 
brought before the League To them and all 
the other friends of pedantic non-co-operation- 
ists I beg to say that I believe in utilising 
every means to further the cause of freedom. 
^referally the means of non-mohnce. Thus 
with a clear conscience, I beg that as already 
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a large araount of money has been spent to 
present petitions regarding India before the 
British people and British politicians, the 
Indian statesmen should make a forward 
move even in the field of presenting petitions 
and present their petitions and commu- 


nications to nations within and outsids the 
British Empire This will at least enable the 
people of India who have vision to realise 
that Indians scope of political activity is not 
limited within the Biitish Empire but it is as 
wide as the whole world. 
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21-Headed Date-palm Tree 

There is a 21-headed date-palm tree in a village 
in Bengal It will be seen from the cuts on the 



21-Headed Date-palm Tree 

tree (see illustration) that plam-juice was extract- 
ed continually for six years. On the 7th year, 
there were seen several sprouts on the top of the 
tree The village-folk stopped extracting ^uice 
since then, thinking that some unknown evil 
ghost had kindly taken his abode on the top of 
that palm tree The sprouts are quite big now 


Secrets of Long-Lost Races Sought 
in Ruins of Once Mighty Empires 

Seeking the lost knowledge of the world’s 
yesterdays, passed away with long-forgotten 
races, a dozen scientific expeditions are penctrat- 



Sand and Debris of the Ages Buried 
Abandoned Cities of Long Ago 
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Dead Empires Are Disclosed Beneath 
Towering Mounds — by the 
Hand of Time 

burned wastes of Central America, once traversed 
by learned red men, all claim the eftorts to solve 
the riddles of ancient existence 

Excavators, working in the Valley of Mexico, 
report that five different civilizations succeeded 
each other there. The oldest is behoved to have 
flourished on plains 40 feet below the present 
surface A race that rivaled the peoples of old 
Rome IS claimed to have lived farther south. 
The zenith of their culture is placed between 
300 and 600 A, D With them, when they 
passed away, went secrets of their vast treasure 
vaults and the sources of the almost eternal dyes 
of beautiful tapestries now seen hanging m 
museums thousands of years after they were 
made 

Dark caverns, yawning pits, towering mounds 
and bottomless morasses in the abandoned places 
of the world are all objects of the explorer’s 
endless labors But inspired by superstitious 
fear of their barbaric religions, the older peoples 
seem to have left little in view for the stranger 
of the future. Temples were ruthlessly destroyed, 
cities burned, and captives silenced, in attempts 
to guard their domains against the trespassing 
outsider 


ing to the very outposts of civilization. Ex- 
cavations that would swallow a city block have 
revealed the remains of ancient kingdoms that 
perished long before history began 

On the island of Ceylon, the skyscraper city 
of Anuradhapura, that flourished more than 2,000 
years ago, has been uncovered by some of these 
explorers A French engineer sounding the 
waters off Alexandria, Egypt, claims to have 


Valleys are Rifled of Their Entombed Secrets 
and Gorges Are Ripped in the Sides of the 
Mountains to Unearth the Truth about 
the Forefathers of Modern 
Civilization 

“discovered an undersea construction that may 
prove to he an ancient harbor works built by 
the Pharaohs Asiatic diggings promise still 
greater revelations 

Recently Ur, m Upper Egypt, gave up what 
is said to be the oldest temple yet found by 
modern civilization Out of this city, Abraham, 
of the Bible, a highly civilized man, is said to 
have come The deadly jungles of South America, 
the swamps of Patagonia, where is rumored to 
live a giant monster of the early ages, the sun- 
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Glass Flowers Rival Naturals 
Woliders 


To create from cold metal and fragile glass, 
flowers of wondrous beauty, plants and shrubs, 
fruits and rare vegetation, true to life in every 
deiail, IS tbe work of a corps of bigbly skilled 
artists and scientists wbo labor unseen behind 
the scenes in tbe Field Museum of I^atural 
History in Chicago. 


Preserved Leaves and Petals Guide 
the Artist in Assembling 
Glass Flowers 


Reproduced exactly as they live in their 
native soils, these specimens represent perfect 
realism and truth, while smaller models show the 
minute structures of the most important sections. 
Every exhibit is displayed in full bloom, and 
shows the plant at its best, in the full vigor of 
its life, unlike those kept in conservatories where 
they languish under artificial conditions and lose 
much of the rich beauty that characterizes them 
in their natural homes 


Sunburned Wastes of the Tropical Ame- 
ricas Covered Architectural Marvels 
Erected by Ancient Tribes 


Torch and Blowpipe of tbe Glass Worker Form Delicate Imitations 
of Kature’s Rarest Plants 
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TJnfimslied Copy of Oannon-Ball Tree 

Tlie long delicate stems, the -waxlike petals in 
roseate hues, the stamens, finer than silken 
threads, and even the almost invisible pollen 



Coconut Palm or Gorgeous Orchid Finds 
Lasting Expression at the Hands 
of Museum Artists 


with which flowers are “dusted”, appear in 
faithful reproduction Many plants are too 
small to be seen with the unaided eye, while 
others exist only in fossil form. Only a thorough 
undergrowth and an attachment for the works of 
nature can bring results that will depict every 
curve and tint 

Almost infinite care was taken to get a perfect 
impression of this plant It was first thoroughly 
studied and photographed before being lifted 
from the soil The top foliage was discarded, 
and the rest taken to pieces. The branches were 
cut off and packed, after being numbered nvith 
their positions on the trunk The fruits, flower 
clusters, and a mass of leaves were immersed in 
a preserving fluid, and the entile lot shipped to 
the workrooms Any perishable parts that requir- 
ed restoration were cast in plaster, and the color- 
ing applied on the spot 



More Lasting than Nature’s Own, the 
Artificial Plant Lacks Only the Scent 

With such perfect models before them the 
artist commissioned w ith the task of producing 
them m metal, wood, and glass, proceeds to build 
up his specimen much in the same way tliat it 
grows First, the stem in made. In the cases of 
trees, the trunk is carved from seasoned wood 
and painted Then steel dies are cut by which 
the leaves are pressed from a greenish material 
of rubberlike composition 

The task of making the blossom requires 
delicate handiwork The glass-blower with pipe 
and torch begins construction of the petals He 
works with slender sticks of glass. Por the 
flower of the cannon-ball tree about 600 tiny 
pieces of fragile glass were made for each blos- 
som In every detail they are shaped exactly as 
the preserved model. After the various parts 
are assembled, they go to the artist for painting, 
where, with marked photographs to guide him, 
the colors assume a harmony winch equals the 
most'perfect efforts of nature itself 
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When the plants have been put together and 
the set surrounded by the background that shows 
them off in wild native lands, the effect is such 
as to deceive the eye of any observer, no matter 
how familiar he may be with the real article. 

"‘Hobgoblins That Dwell in Trees*^ 

Some of nature’s most grotesque little indi- 
viduals have ]ust made their how to the public 
for the first time. These midgets of remarkable 
shape are known as “tree-hoppers.” They have 
3ust been portrayed in a number of models at 
the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York These models are in wax, and the 
photographs were made from them, and are 
much enlarged. 



A Grentleman with spectacles — Lives, when 
at home, in the Forests of Southern Brazil 


The tree-hoppers have sucking mouthpieces 
and live on the 3uice or sap of small trees and 
plants, which they extract from the stems by 
means of their sharp beaks, consisting of several 
bristles enclosed in a fleshy 3oined sheath The 
tropical types are gorgeously colored in many 
hues They have four eyes — two large and pro- 
truding ones, and two below, partly developed 
Their two large eyes have a keen, droll look, 
and the line that separates the head, m some 
instances, gives them the appearance of wearing 
spectacles They have four wings, the two 
posterior ones being smaller and transparent, 
while the anterior ones are more parchment-like. 
Some are clumsy in flight, and use their wings 
mostly as a parachute. The hmd pair of legs 



Mr Extension Neck — 

Lives in India 

is longer than the front ones , and is employed 
in leaping and jumping to considerable distances, 
which has given to these insects their common 
name of “tree-hoppers”. 

They are especially interesting on account 
of the peculiar development of the thorax, 
which, in grown specimens, is provided with 
singular horns or protuberances. These hprns 
are often so freakish and extravagantly shaped 
that entomologists have hitherto been unable to 
account for their development and form. ' ■ 

Some have a razor-like elevation on their 
backs. In others the prothorax is an elevated 
nightcap , in others it is shaped like a tam-o’ 
shanter, and sometimes it has long horns, one 
on each side. Some possess a wonderful s^ord 
or blade-like appendage, having ball-like 
projections, which are often several times the 
size of the body, and covered with long hairs. 

Nature, ever seeking a new and extravagant 
freak outlet for its by-products, has endowed 
these tree-hoppers with the ability to play 
grotesque roles m the insect world. 

Take the India specimen, for example There 
seems to be no sense whatever in it. A horn, 
or growth, rises from its head and curves 
backward It suggests the turkey glancing 
over its left shouldjr at the pursuing headsman^ 
This particular tree- hopper also has an anvil- 
shaped hump on its back, and the point of the 
anvil is drawn out twice its length. Underneath 
are the wings. 

Brazil presents a specimen even more 
astomshjng, It has a hump on its back shaped 






''leys'll No more beauts fnl form of life is to 
be found than tbe Plumose Sea- 
Anemone, white gray, or delicately 
pink Scientists at the Heligoland 
station say that specimens of this 
species floating to the surface have 
attracted even the bees with their 
flowerlike appearance 

insect is top-heavy, ungainly and bundled 
together so that it is not certain whether it ia 
going or coming 


Here is a aeep-sea taxi ricie — a slow moving 
Sea-Anemone being transported on the back of 
the comparatively swift lobster 

like a machinist’s hammer, and an ungainly, 
blunt horn which is directed upward and back- 
ward and resting on the hammer-head. This 


A ‘Slower Show*’ of the Deep Sea 

At the bottom of the sea the plants 
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Hero aie two Sea- Cucumbers, among tlie 
strangest of all strange ocean creatures. 
They are cousins to the Starfish, shown here 
paying them a friendly visit, and to the Sea- 
Urchin and the Sea- Apple. Chinese epicures 
frequently pay high prices for Sea- Cucumbers 


The' Saga)fLa, or Widowed Sea- 
Anemone, so called because it lives a 
solitary life, resembles some exotic 
iropical plant Its beauty is a trap, 
for each of its delicate tentacles is a 
poisonous barb that seizes and stings 
to death any smaller creature 
within reach 

animals Strange though this may seem, science 
proves it to be literally true Vegetation is to 
be found only near the surface of the ocean 
The flower-like life of its vast depths, rivaling 
in beauty the choicest products of the green- 
houses and cultivated gardens of the land, is 
animal life. 

The remarkable pictures on this page were 
photographed by scientists of the biological 
station at Heligoland Extraordinary patience 
and skill were required to get the subjects, in 
all their natural beauty, into shallow water 
where light could penetrate 

Making a Power Plant of 
Your Ford 



A power pulley that makes a mobile power 

plant, adaptable to home, workshop, or farm This might be mistaken fot* a beet, 

needs, out of a Ford is the latest achieved success or possibly an onion Actually, 

of inventive genius in making your automobile though, it is a photograph of the 

a more accomplished mechanism Compass Jellyfish, with opalescent 

The Simplicity claimed for the invention is floating veils of unusual beauty 

striking. Ho jacking up of the car or changing and coloring 
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on pedestrians when equipped with 
he brush here illustrated. 

The photograph is from Pans, 
where a thoroughgcing series of 
xperiments recently was conducted 
to determine the most effective means 
of splash prevention. 

Safety Bumper Has Canvas 
Stretchers 

' Bumper arms 

I draw the pedes- 
j I trian into the 

if/Alnk - canvas stretch- 


The Power Fully and a Ford Sawing 
Logs Below . Sketch Showing how 
the Fully Enables an Auto Engine 
to Run a Small Workshop 

of wheels is required. The device is attached to 
the car near the starting crank, by any one and 
within a few minutes It is fairly small and 
unobtrusive looking, so that it need not be 
detached when not in use. To put the invention 
to work, one slips the belt over the pulleys, 
hacks the car to tighten the belt, and starts the 
engine. Speed is automatically controlled by a 
variable speed governor that controls the gas 
feed A considerable resultant gasoline saving 
and the prevention of engine racing are claimed 
for this governor A clutch throws the power 
off and on, so that stopping and starting the 
engine is- unnecessary 

Those who have observed automobile engines 
when they are developing maximum power will 
realize that this invention enables a Ford engine 
to ran a small workshop. 

Mud-Spattered Pedestrians 
Befriended by Inventor 

Motor-Car wheels are said not to splash mud 


pedestrian 
auto equipped 

with this automatic safety bumper is practically 
impossible Contact with the pliable front guard 
rail of the automobile causes two arms to spring 
out and draw the person struck on to two 
canvas stretchers, so designed as to prevent 
sharp contact with any part of the car. 




Bumper Arms Draw the Pedestrian On to 
the Canvas Stretchers 


Auto-wheel That Prevents 
Mud- spattering 


Anto Engine Cooks Meals while 
Ton Ride 
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Auto EBgine Cooks Meals while You The top camestwo rods terminating m 
Bide Looks that engage over the radiator stay rod, 

An oven attachment for automobiles has been thus holding the oven securely Coffee, stews, 
perfected by James E Z Fowle, of Preuss, Ore and boiled eggs may be prepared while the car 
The oven has a compact rectangular casing, is in motion Hot cakes or fried eggs can be 
shaped so that it will seat snugly over the cooked on a hot plate at the bottom of tbe 
exhaust manifold of the engine oven 


MQEE IN EELieiON 

A REVIEW 


P EOEESSOR Stratton is the author of the 
well known book — “ Psychology of the 
Religious Life ” The book under 
i-eview sustains bis reputation as a thoughtful 
writer It is a monograph on ‘Anger’ There 
IS no other book in the field dealing exhaustively 
with the subject Those who take an interest 
in the subject will find it a delightful book We 
recommend it to our readers It consists of four 
parts — ' 

(i) The place of anger in morals 
(ii) The dilemma of religion 
Anger in the great faiths 
(ill) Anger in religion’s growth 
(iv) The future of auger m the West 
In this review we shall discuss only the reli- 
gious aspect of Anger and especially its place in 
Christianity. 

Our author has divided the great religions 
of the world into three classes — 

(i) The Irate and Martial Religions To this 
class, according to him, belong Judaism, Zoroas- 
trianism and Islam. 

(ii) The Unangry religions Taoism, Vish- 
nuism, Buddhism and Jainism are of this type 
(ii) The Religions of Anger-supported Love 
Confucianism and Christianity belong to tins 
class 

Our author has accepted this third type of 
religion as the highest and has given preference 
to Christianity But his defence seems to be 
half-hearted. About Christianity be says — 
“The eminence of love in Christianity is so 
familiar that this present account will not be 
misunderstood, if it leave this aspect unreported, 

Am^h Its Eeligioufa and Moial Signifi- 
cance, by G. M Stratton Pp 277 Puce 8s fid 
(George Allen and Unwin , 1923 ) 


but dwell rather on the auger of Cliristianity, 
w’hich IS often quite lost to view,” P 127 
He then gives some specific examples — - 
“ In the precepts of Jesus are tbe words 
‘ Judge not and ye shall not be judged , condemn 
not, and ye shall not be condemned’ Yet 
against this is Ins biting judgment of Scribes 
and Pharisees ‘ hypocrites,’ ‘ blind guides,’ 
he calls them, ‘ fools ‘whited sepulchres’ , 
each of them is a ‘ son of hell’ , ‘ ye serpents, ye 
generation of vipers, how can ye escape the 
clamnation of hell ‘Put up thy sword’, he 
says to Peter who would defend him, ‘they that 
take the swoid shall perish with the sword ’ Yet 
he also says, ‘He that hath no sw’-ord, let him sell 
his garment and buy one ’ At one time, he says, 

‘ Peace I leave with )ou’ , at another, ‘Think not 
that I came to send peace on the earth I came 
not to send peace, but a sword ’ ‘Resist not 
evil’, is his precept, yet he himself overturns the 
tables of the tradesmen in the temple, and drives 
them forth with denunciations and blows. 
This man who commanded that the gift should 
be left unoffered at the altar until there was re- 
conciliation with one’s brother , and who could 
say, ‘Whosoever shall smite thee on thy left 
cheek, turn to him the other also’, ‘Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you’, wbo 
will make no defense before the Roman judge ; 
who prays, ‘Father forgive them, for they 
know not what they do,’^ is bimself angry 
with those who oppose bis healing on the 
Sabbath And he freely suggests that wrath is 
found on high ‘There shall be . wrath 

Luke XXI 11, 34, According to all com- 
petent authorities this verse is an interpolation. 
Even in the Revised Version of the Bible, this 
fact has been admitted* 
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upon tins people’ And in tiie parable of the 
debtors, when the master was wroth with the 
merciless servant and delivered him to the 
tormentors till he had paid all, there are 
these ominous words ‘So likewise shall my 
heavenly Father do also unto yon, if ye from 
your hearts forgive not every one his brother 
their trespasses’ ” ( pp 127-128 ) 

In another place the author writes — 

“In the Founder of Christianity goodwill 
was joined to violent animosity Fie who called 
the peacemaker blessed, and declared Cod to be 
a friend who would come in and sup with one, 
nevertheless bade his disciples shake ofl the dust 
for a testimony against the inhospitable and 
himself drove commerce forth with such violence 
from the sanctuary, that to those who saw him, 
he seemed as one consumed with his jealousy. 
There is here an ample anger, an ample pugnac- 
ity , hut above and guiding it is a zeal to erect 
a spiritual house m which God and men can 
dwell together” ( p 234 ) 

His Remarks 


Describing the antithetical traits of Jesus’s 
character, our author remarks — 

“Taking the varied elements of this concep- 
tion in the Gospels we see in outline the por- 
trait of a man affectionate, without resentment, 
and yet upon occasion hot in his resentment .. 
Many would say that the parts of the picture 
are irreconcilable I do not myself find them so 
Love IS supreme, but there is in it no softness, 
no relenting toward its enemies there is 
here ‘the love of love, the hate of hate ’ . 

So passionate is its anger that some can see it 
hardly different from Islam, that other child of 
Judaism .. its love so strong that it seems a 
brother to Buddhism, In truth it is with neither 
of these extremes it is opposed to each , yet not 
so violently as these are to each other” 
(pp 128-129) 


He further says — 

Jesus IS not the fanatic warrior Moham- 
med, nor IS he the Buddha, seated under the 
Bodhi tree, studying how he may lose the last 
trace of passion Jesus was not an emotionalist, 
hut he showed emotion , he loved, he wept, he 
lost heart, he grew angry, he attacked” (p 129). 
Then the author defends Jesus — 

“But his anger was never aroused, to our 
knowledge, by some affront to his person, some 
threat to his life or his dignity He never con- 
tends for property or for convenience His 
anger is detached from all selfish interest , he is 
enraged again t those who have had opportunity 
and yet remain opponents of the truth and of 
mercy” ( p 129 ) 

iFe Tnay, on the whole, accept the author’s 
dcta, blit 0 e tMiiijot entiiely accept his conclusion. 


We cannot say with him that “his (Jesus’s) angei? 
was never aroused hy some affront to his person, 
some threat to his life or his dignity ” Nor can 
w^e say that Jesus haimomsed Love and Anger 
and that his Love was -6upfO) Love 
Let us quote a few relevant passages from 
the Bible in support of our statement 

When some officers went to apprehend Jesus, 
he said — 

“Are ye come out as a ,ainst a thief with 
swords and staves for to take me 1 sat daily 
with you, teaching in the temple Ye laid no 
hand on me But this is your hour, and the 
power of darkness” (Luke XXII, 52-53 , Mk. 
XIV, 48-49 , Mt XXVI, 55 ) 

This utterance certainly has leference to an 
‘affront to his person,’ ‘a threat to his life’ and 
‘his dignity ’ And it is not free from some 
degree of heat 

Jesus was imprisoned and brought to the 
high priest “ The high Priest then asked Jesus 
of his disciples and of his doctrines ” 

Jesus answered him 

“ I spoke openly to the world Why a&keth 
thou me Ask them which heard me Behold, 
they know what I said ” 

And when he had thus spoken, one of the 
officers which stood hy, struck Jesus with the 
palm of his hand, saying, “Answerest thou the 
high priest so 

Jesus answered him, “If I have spoken evil, 
bear witness of the evil but if well, why smitest 
thou me V” John XVIII 

Here his remonstrance was due to a personal 
affront 

A remonstrance like this, coming from an 
ordinary man, would not call for any lemark. 
But as spiritual perfection is claimed for Jesus, 
it cannot be said that according to the highest 
Indian ideal of saintliness, it is suffieienth dis- 
passionate 

“The Pharisees also with the Saclducees came 
and tempting desired him that he v ould show 
them a sign from heaven He answered — 

“ 0 ye hypocrites, ye c m discern the face 
of the sky but can you not discern the signs of 
the times ^ A wicked and adulteioiis nation 
seeketh after a sign ” Mt XVI, l-I ( Yuh 
also L XII, 56). 

He claimed to be their Me' siah It was 
quite natural that they should want a proof. 
But Jesus got angry and called then ‘hypocrites’ 
and ‘ a wicked and adulterous nation ’ 

Here his anger was unjustifiable 
One Sabbath Jesus was teaching m one of the 
synagogues, when there happened to be present 
a woman who for eighteen years had suffered 
from a weakness due to her being possessed 
When Jesus saw her, he called her to him He 
placed hifa hands on her and she was cured ‘But 
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the president ol the synagogue, vexed at Jesns 
having worked the cure on the Sabbath, inter- 
' posed and said to the people — 

“ There are six days on which work ought to 
be done Come on one of them and get cured 
and not on the Sabbath.” 

But the Lord answered him and said — 

“Te hypocrites, doth not each one of you 
on the Sabbath loose his ox or his ass from the 
stall and lead him away to watering ^ And 
ought not the woman, being a daughter of 
Abraham, whom Satan had bound, lo, these 
eighteen years, to have been loosed from this 
bond on the day of the Sabbath L. XIII, 
10-16 

The President did what an ordinary orthodox 
Jew was expected to do Jesus might have 
convinced him of his inconsistency without 
wounding his feelings, and it might have pro- 
duced good results His angry denunciations 
only irritated the Pharisees 

A certain Pharisee besought Jesus to dine 
with him, and he went and sat down to meat 
When the Pharisee saw it, he marvelled that he 
had not first washed before dinner The Lord 
said unto him — 

“Xow do ye Pharisees make clean the outside 
of the cup and the platter , but youi inward 
part is full of ravening wolves ” 

He denounced the whole class and called 
them ‘fools’ and ‘hypocrites’ (L XI 37—44) 
There was no provocation here The Pharisee 
who had besought Jesus to dine with him had 
simply ‘ marvelled ’ that he had not first washed 
before dinner. The remarks of Jesus were oitens- 
jve and uncalled-for. 

At the same dinner party he made some un- 
called-for remarks which displeased some of the 
lawyers One of them said — “Master . . thou 
reproachest us also ” Jesus became angry and 
denounced the lawyers He said, “ Woe 
unto you ' for ye build the sepulchres of the 
prophets and your fathers killed them Truly 
ye bear witness that ye allow the deeds of your 
fathers for they indeed killed them and ye build 
'their sepulchres ” L. XI, 47-48 

The mentality of Jesus was very sfcrange 
The lawyers undid, so far as it lay in their 
power, the wrongs done to the prophets by their 
1 emote social ancestors and honoured tho-^e pro- 
phets by building sepulchres in their memory 
Their action was rather praiseworthy than not 
But Jesus turns this action into a proof of their 
ancestors’ guilt and taunts them with this guilt 
of their ancestors as if they could, befoie their 
birth, have controlled the deeds of theii fore- 
fathers Vilifying one’s forefathers and taunt- 
ing one with the guilt of one’s forefathers is 
deplorable. It reforms no one and exasperates 


everyone People cannot tsually bear with 
insults offered to their forefathers. 

A Milei'ICTion. 

“Then began he (Jesus) to upbraid the cities 
wherein most of his mighty deeds were done, 
because they repented not. 

“Woe unto thee, Chorazm ! Woe unto thee , 
Bethsaida > for if the mighty works, which were 
done in you, liad been done m Tyre and Sidon, 
they would have repented long ago in sack-cloth 
and ashes Tut I say unto you, it shall be more 
tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day of judg- 
ment than for you And thou Capernaum, which 
art exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought down 
to hell for if the mighty works which have 
been done in thee had been done in Sodom, it 
would have remained until this day But I say 
unto you, that it shall be more tolerable for the 
land of Sodom in the day of judgment than for 
thee ” Mt XI, 20-24 , Luke X, 12-15. 

This malediction is certainly not “anger- 
supported” love, to say the least 

He went to preach to certain peoples, and it 
IS certain that it was out of love for them. 
But we cannot appreciate the love which, 
when un-responded to, becomes transformed 
into hatred and angry denunciation 

Jesus once said to his disciples that he would 
go to Jerusalem, hut that he would suffer many 
things of the elders and the chief priests and 
scribes and be killed. Peter remonstrated with 
him and said — •“ Be it far from thee, Lord , this 
shall not he unto thee ” But he turned and 
said unto Peter — “Get thee behind me, Satan, 
thou art an ottence to me, for thou savourestnot 
the things that be of God but those be of men.” 
Mt XVI, 21—23, Mk VIII, 31—33 He might 
have answered attectionately If Peter did any- 
thing wrong here, he should have been pitied. 

One day there came certain of the Pharisees, 
saying unto him ( Jesus ), “Get thee out and 
depart hence , for Herod will kill thee ” Jesus 
said . — “Go ye, and tell that fox”, etc. Luke 
XIl, 31 — 32 It is certainly not love-fed anger 

Some Pharisees went to Jesus and asked 
him — 

“Master, we know thou art true and teachest 
the way of God in truth Tell us therefore 
what thmkest thou Is it lawful to give tribute 
unto Caesar or not But Jesus perceived their 
wickedness, and said “Why tempt ye me, ye 
hypocrites Mt XXII, lb— 18 Here his 
anger is not ‘love-supported’ He might have 
convinced them w^ithout losing his temper 

A Chafi'er or Anuby Denunciations. 

In one of his sermons, the Pharisees and 
scribes were vehemently denounced. 

( 1 1 “Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees — 
hypocrites” is used seven times He used also 
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( 11 ) Woe unto you, ye blind guides, 

( 111 ) Ye fools and blind ( twice ), 

( iv ) Ye blind guides, 

( V ) Thou blind Pharisee, 

( vi ) Whited sepulchres, 

( vn ) Ye serpents, 

( Yiii ) Ye generation of \ipers Mt XXIII 
We do not know whether such greetings will 
be now defended as friendly greetings Strange 
must have been the mentality of the Galilean 
society where such greetings were so normal and 
innocent, and stranger still must be the mentality 
of our Christian brethren of the twentieth century 
who defend such a sermon Who can now 
imagine a loving preacher giving such a Galilean 
sermon in modern times ^ Such abusive language 
is now considered to be quite unmannerly 
r Xo one can pretend to say that such vilifica- 
tions proceeded from an emotion of love What- 
ever might have been the cause, there is no 
denying the fact that Jesus hated the Pharisees 
and the scribes with all the hatred of his heart 
Further citations are unnecessary. From the 
passages cited above, we can conclude that the 
love of Jesus was not always ‘love-supported’ 
If we say it was always ‘love-supported’, we must 
at the same time say that that love was of 
such a nature that, if unaccepted, it would be 
turned into hatred and denunciations 

Then what was the nature of his anger ? Let 
us discuss 

Thl Xatuke oe Anger 

Animate nature has been endowed with many 
life-saving instincts Of these, Fear and Anger 
occupy a very prominent place When a creature 
IS in danger of life, it will be influenced either by 
Fear or Anger, or by both If the creature be 
weak, it will be possessed by fear and will try 
to save its life by fl.ight. But if it be strong 
enough to resist the enemy, it will get angry 
and attack the enemy This is the general rule, 
but in many cases both the emotions may be 
intermingled. 

Primarily Anger was a purely biological 
instinct It IS usually accompanied by facial 
and other physical contortions — snarl or 
sneer, the one-sided uncovering of the upper 
teeth and the showing of the canine teeth 
in particular, the raising of the eye-brows, 
the opening of the mouth, the distention of the 
nostrils, the reddening of the face, being some 
of the symptoms These are signs of threaten- 
ing or attacking the enemy or getting one’s self 
ready for attack or defence These symptoms 
betray the primitive animal origin of Anger 
But in higher animals and in man, its sphere 
has been largely extended. In man it has refer- 
ence to what James calls Em^inoal Self oi 
ilie”. “In its widest possible sense a man’s self is 


the sum total of all that he can call his own , not 
only his body and his psychic powers, but his 
clothes and his horse, his wife and children, his 
ancestors and friends, his reputation and work ” 

When anger has reference to this ‘Empirical 
Self,’ a e to ‘Me and Mine’, it may be called 
“Egoistic Anger ” 

In some cases anger may rise out of al- 
truistic motives For example, if a weak man 
IS cruelly tortured by a strong man, the spec- 
tator may be roused to righteous indignation. 
In many cases these two motives are intermixed. 

The Anger oe Jesus. 

Now what was the nature of Jesus’s Anger? 
Xo man is always self-centred, and Jesus was a 
great man So it would be madness to say that 
his anger was always egoistic But there is no 
doubt about the fact that his anger was not 
always altruistic either , it was sometimes 
intensely egoistic. 

His Fixed Idei 

Jesus was obsessed by one fixed idea and he 
could never think of ideals diHerent from his 
own Like Arjuna looking only at the eye of 
the bird, he could see only one point and that 
was his own stand-point His view thus became 
extremely narrow He thought that whatever 
he thought and did, was always right and fully 
right , and those who diitered from him were 
wrong and totally wrong The Pharisees and 
the Sadducees were then the leading men of the 
time. He thought that it was only owing to 
their perversity and hypocrisy that they would 
not follow him and would remain as ‘goats’, and 
it was owing to their perverse and hypocritical 
teachings that the common people also remained 
goats and would not become his ‘sheep’ When 
such was his reasoning, it was then but natural 
that he should denounce the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees 

IJnpSYCHO LOGICAL 

The mind of Jesus w^as highly unpsycliologi- 
cal To him the changing of one’s belief and 
religion was as easy as the putting off of an old 
garment But the human mind is not so simple 
an Organism as Jesus assumed it to be It is a 
highly complicated organism All its units 
are interconnected Xo unit can exist or act 
in isolation, by itself, or in itself If an unit 
be attacked, all the units will stand as one 
united and undivided organism and will try to 
repel the attack Xo mimical guest can per- 
manently find a resting place in the mind. 
Such is the constitution of the human mind. 
Such a mind cannot be suddenly stormed except 
in solitary cases and under very exceptional 
circumstances If a new doctrine be preached 
to a man, it will be repelled if it be inimical to 
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the mental constitution of that man. But it 
will be easily assimilated, if it be friendly 
to the cherished ideas and beliefs of the man. 
The assimilation depends upon its relation 
to the whole past ot the man The present 
must be a continuation of the past, or the old 
must be so modified by training as to make the 
new a continuous part of the old. 

II Jesus took ro cognisance of the vast appercept- 
ive mass lying below the surface of the mind 
He thought that a man could be made a believer 
or an unbeliever by threats and denunciations 
Herein lay his fundamental error 

The Pharisees and the Sadducees did not 
accept him, mainly because what was in their 
mental background did not allow them to 
respond to the new' doctrine And Jesus could 
do nothing to modify that background He 
thought they were all perverse and hypocritical, 
they were a generation of vipers and were 
sons of hell. He thus became furious with them 
and denounced them in season and out of 
season Sometimes his harangue was a long 
series of denunciations (Mt. XXIII) 

Spnsiuility and Personality. 

Jesus was a man of excessive sensibility and 
of strong personality He could brook no opposi- 
tion, whether that opposition came from his 
friends or his foes Whenever any one ignored 
or slighted or contradicted him, his anger 
was at once roused. In his angry moods, 
he would call even a friend ‘Satan’ Upon the 
enemies he showered the most opprobrious 
epithets 

Psycho-Analysis. 

Let us now disouss another aspect of Anger, 
Can a man vilify and denounce any one with- 
out contorting his face and other limbs ? Storm- 
mgs and thundermgs cannot but be accompanied 
by such contortions But what do these contor- 
tions mean ? Why does a man show his canine 
teeth when angry It is the suppressed act of 
tearing the enemies into pieces and thus killing 
them Jesus did not certainly kill his enemies, 
but he did more than that He threw them into 
everlasting fire to be consumed there throughout 
eternity. The Psycho-Analyst would call it a 
symbol It is the symbol of the pleasure of 
revenge , — the symbol of en]oying the sufferings 
of the enemy , — it is the symbol of enjoying 
their weeping and the gnashing of their teeth 
The enemy is being eternally consumed in fire 
and not being allowed to die 

Can a sympathetic and kind-hearted man 
picture such a scene without a shudder ? What 
sort of man was he who could create such a 
hell ? Certainly the anger of such a man can 
not be “love-supported”. 

He predicted the destruction of Jerusalem, 


Chorazm, Bethsaida, Capernaum and other 
places How would the Psycho-Analyst explain 
it P Cursing IS impotent rage. Had Jesus 
been able to lay these places desolate by his own 
hands, he would have done that then and there 
As this was found to be physically impossible, 
he reserved it for a future time when “there 
shall be great distress in the land and wrath 
upon the people , and they shall fall by the 
sword and shall be led away captive into all 
nations and Jerusalem shall be trodden down of 
the Gentiles ” L XXI, 24 

Such would be the fate of those towns 
because they did not or could not accept him. 

This IS vindictiveness. 

Place of Anger. 

Then is there no place of Anger in Morality 
and Religion ^ We must assign a place to 
anger at many stages of civilization Savages 
cannot survive, if they do away with anger. 
By their anger they must strike terror into the 
heart of the enemies and kill them if needs be, or 
there is no hope for their remaining alive or 
free Even at a comparatively high stage of 
civilization, anger cannot be dispensed with. 
Anger is a very useful weapon m the hands of 
society and government. Their anger may not 
reform the offenders but can restrain them from 
doing evil , and this is not something negligible 
But we cannot expect every one to be armed 
with this weapon There are at present execu- 
tioners and policemen , but we cannot expect 
every man to do the duties of policemen and 
executioners. There are men who can show 
violent anger and cow down others But refined 
natures cannot thus hemean themselves. 

What is essentially necessary to lower forms 
of religion, becomes a hindrance to a higher 
discipline Here there is no room for Anger , 
its place will be taken by Equanimity, Sympathy 
and Love Anger is an infra-rational animal 
instinct Why should we be a slave to such an 
instinct P Our privilege is to throw o:fi this 
animal inheritance We are to be rational, dis- 
passionate and equable in temper. 

Suppose we consider a man wicked, hypo- 
critical and Satanic How can we reform him ^ 
Never by anger What is needed is Sympathy 
and Love, and Reasoning supported by Sympathy 
and Love. The more serious the disease, 
the greater the need for Love and Sympathy. 

We doubt not that this ideal will in time 
be accepted even by the Christians And the 
signs are not wanting Our author quotes the 
following portion from a letter written by 
Erasmus to Luther — 

“I think courtesy to opponents is" more 
effective than violence Old institutions cannot 
be rooted up in an instant. Quiet argument 
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may do more than wholesale condemnation 
Avoid all appearance of sedition Keep cool 
Do not get angry Do not hate anybody” 
(p 234) 

In one place the author says — 

“The current of religious approval, as well as 
specular, flows away from anger” (p 238) 

In another place he writes — 

“Anger and hatred are, with a goodly number, 
counted a belittling of the soul” ( p 237 ) 

In another place, the author writes — 

“An ever-larger body of Christians aim to rid 
themselves and others of indignation, to be 
equable of temper, tolerant of all difference, 


sympathetic even with those who are ravaging 
the world’s most precious spiritual possessions” 

(P 241) 

We are certain that the Christian world can 
not long remain obsessed by the ideal of so- 
called dove-supported’ anger or ‘anger-supported’ 
love Sooner or later it will throw off the 
thraldom of this anger-fed religion and will 
accept with gratitude the Indian ideal oiMaitti, 
Kmuna, Mnddd and equanimity of temper 

MAHESCHAKDRA GHOSH 

[In a second review, the author’s treatment 
of the other religions will be dealt with ] 


m OLD OLD STORY 

By SANTA CHATTERJBE. 


Chapter III. 

So long as summer lasts, man’s experience 
tells him, no doubt, that winter will come , 
“but the present so engrosses man’s life that he 
does not give the due either to the past or to 
the future That is why every winter finds 
a crowd of old men bearing witness to its un- 
rivalled severity during the last fifty years. 
Earing the last fifty years every winter had 
witnessed the lepetition of the same opinion 

Last year, when the winter clothing had 
taken refuge under the lid of steel trunks after 
doing their duty through the cold months, 
Karuna had not thought that those would be 
hors de comhat when the next winter came 
The joy of a new-boin spring was at that time 
[painting the memory of winter with misty 
colours of unieality In the intoxication of 
.a pleasing obsession, no one worried about 
the inevitable. But the youthful spring nevei 
ikeeps its youth for ever. Winter came 
[With it arrived a tram of ancient evils. The 
dented boxes had to disgorge their wealth of 
age-worn woollens Those who had the ad- 
vantage of a youthful circulation could 
'manage with these, but old Tannikanta gave 
up the struggle after a few days and said to 
-Karuna, “Karn, this time the winter is veiy 
^seveie I wonder if I would survive it ’’ 

Kaiuna knew that Dadamashay would 
, never go beyond a mild hint m expressing his 


wants. She, therefore, was busily putting 
together bits of flannel with the help of a 
machine borrowed from Sailajaof the second 
flooi. Aiuna was taking her music lesson next 
dooi She was veiy keen on music If she 
had been at home, Karuna’s woik would have 
progressed quicker with hei help , but Karuna 
would not dream of saving a little trouble at 
the cost of her sister’s beloved hobby. That 
IS why she had not called Aru Kaiuna 
wanted to spare Aiuna any tiouble that she 
could, because she had lost hei mother at a 
very young age and the burden of household 
duties had not spared her delicate shouldeis. 
Her early youth was one of piemature dry- 
ing up of the fountain of joy- Dry duties 
did the work to a perfection Her constant 
effort at keeping the spring alive in Aruna’s 
life was, as it were, an effort to get back her 
own girlhood and youth, lost so untimely 
Whenever she remembered the smiles and 
the playful hours that cruel duty had stolen 
from her life, the gap that these had left m 
her heart, and how her restless feet had been 
fastened with the iron chain of duties to 
keep her away from the charming temptations 
which for ever tiied to draw her away with a 
rare magnetism — whenever she remembered 
these, her heart filled with uncommon tender- 
ness for the mind of Aruna, which had an 
aversion for work. 
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Her arms were getting numb with, the 
strain of continuously turning the sewing 
machine alone. She was tired after the 
day’s work, and this loneliness was an extra 
fatigue. If some one works near at hand 
or even talks, the buiden of woik loses much 
of its burdensomeness. Just as mothers feed 
their unwilling childien by telling them tales, 
Karuna wanted some one to make her foiget 
her woik by telling her stories and thus 
make the work light But no one came. 

Her back was aching, hei hand felt nerve- 
less. Karuna left her work and went and 
sti etched heiself upon Ronu’s bed, 

She thought, would she finish her life in 
this cruel monotony ? Would she have to 
pass her life in this rented house of discord- 
ant patch-work, with this impertinence 
from a part-timer maid, and with this care- 
fully piepaied innutiitious food ^ Would 
she have to sleep on the floor, day after day, 
from the hour she fiist clung to her mother 
till the moment when her soul would at last 
dodge her cruel fate ? Would she have to 
wake up every morning in that narrow corner 
with her sorrowful heart ? 

Her youth strove to disown such pessim- 
ism How could man go such a long and 
weary way if the colouiing of hope were not 
the 1 idler the younger one was f Karuna’s 
hope painted a picture of a chaiming future 
to relieve her heart of its sorrow. It was 
not possible that she should have to suffer 
eternally She could almost see herself 
going about a happy homestead with no 
worries and no soirowa to darken her life. 

The daily anxiety for food, the day-long 
work had disappeaied, and she was realising 
one by one her life’s desires. What she had 
not to-day and what pained her by its absence 
would one day be waiting for her. This was 
the consolation that hope whispered into her 
ear. 

She suddenly found the image of their 
new acquaintance Abinash among the fleet- 
ing pictuies of people which adorned her 
glorious future. She laughed at her own 
strange imagination, and thought “Dear me, 
what a thief man^s mind is ’ Let it see some 
money and off it goes after it.” The image 
faded away like the others and Karuna 
busied heiself anew m building up some new 
scheme of an enchanting life. 

A neighbouring clock struck six Any 
further weaving of dream garlands would 
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ruin the day’s routine ; so she got off the 
bed and suddenly started turning the sewing 
machine on a garment of some soit with 
gieat vigour. The sound of somebody’s foot- 
steps filtered through the curtain, and Ka- 
luna stopped in her work. She turned round 
to find Abmash standing on the threshold 
with a strange widow girl.* Karuna came 
almost running out of the room in astonish- 
ment to leceive them. They had been ac- 
quainted only a week, but Abinash had 
managed to call four times within that period 
on the strength of old-time friendship. 
And to-day he had come with a companion f 
Abinash said in a tone tuned to intimacy and 
friendly claims, “When are you coming to our 
place ^ I have brought Satadal to-day ; so 
you have nothing more to say.” 

Karuna thought, “As if without SatadaRs 
visit I should have had any right to accuse 
him She said nothing, but came up and 
held Satadal s hand. She could have enter- 
ed the room straightaway with Satadal ; but 
mspite of her one-time acquaintance with 
Abinash, when she was four, she hesitated to 
invite him into their only bed- and sitting- 
loom. Tarmik5nta was out and the door of 
his study was closed from inside. The only 
way into it lay through this bed- and sitting- 
loom. 

Abinash noticing her hesitation, asked, 
“Who IS in the room 

Karuna answered, “No one.” 

“Then why aie we waiting,” said Abinash, 
and, pushing aside the curtain, he continued 
“let us get in.” 

Kaiuna went in with Satadal, and Abinash 
stepped in after them with hia boots doing 
their best in the way of noise to add to the 
impiessiveness of the ceremony. She went 
thiough into Tarim’s study and seated the 
visitors there, after opening the small door. 

After offering Abmash the only chair in 
the room, Karuna went out in search of match- 
es and at once returned to light the lamp. 
She felt a bit awkward in having to place the 
kerosene lamp on a table which had half its 
varnish worn away, before people who lived 
m an environment of glittering electric lamps 
and costly furnituie. But her heart told her 
that those who were known to be poor had 

* Hindu widows in Bengal, dress in simple 
white and make no efforts at self-decoration. 
This gives them a distinctive appearance. 
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no reason to attempt to hide their well-known 
poyerty. But even the eternally defeated fail 
to forget the shame of defeat *, so inspite of 
what her heart told her, she put the lamp on 
the table very shyly. In order to give the 
worn-out table as good an appearance as 
possible, she deftly pulled down the table 
cover, which Aruna had made, a little more. 

The visitors, however, were hardly inspect- 
ing the poverty of the room They were 
busy looking at the best ornament of the 
room— the beautiful young girl who appeared 
so shy and embarrassed. With bent head 
Karuna was trying to tidy up the room a 
little more, and was wondering what she was 
to talk about before these wealthy people. 
She could enquire after their health and so 
on. She looked up to discover two pairs of 
eyes already fixed upon her and she lowered* 
her head again. Abinash began to play the 
host in the house of people he was visiting 
and said, “Why are you remaining standing, 
Karuna ! Sit down.” 

Karuna sat down hurriedly by the side of 
Satadal, on the wooden bedstead which 
served the purpose of a backless settee. 

AbinSsh said, “This is Satadal, my elder 
sister’s daughter. Of course she is not fit to 
mix with cultured people like yourself. Yet 
I brought her, because one who has good qua- 
lities herself would see good in all Otherwise 
I have no reason to expect that you would be 
charmed with the company of a crude village 
girl who IS not particularly burdened with 
either good looks or any other assets.” 

Karuna began to feel thoroughly uncom- 
fortable at this candid intioduction. What 
a shame to insult a poor girl at a strange 
house f She now had a good look at the 
girl. It was true that Satadal was not beau- 
tiful as a lotus*. In fact she was quite plain, 
rather dark and built on a small scale. Her 
plain dress helped to add to her ag^ and 
gravity. But for her widow’s dress, she 
could easily pass as a girl of fourteen. But 
the shadow that life had cast on her was 
that of tragedy and was unlike the happy 
shadows that play with the light of the 
morning sun. One must have had experience 
of burning sorrow to own such an expression. 
And one could not have such experience at 
such an early age , — Satadal was more pro- 
bably twenty-three or twenty-four than 

Satadal means lotus in Sanskrit. 


fourteen. The introduction that Abinash 
gave to her was contiadicted by hei silent 
expression, but she was not conscious of this 
contradiction. That is why she felt too shy 
to stand before Karnna’s culture with her 
shameful ignorance. Hei shyness was in- 
creased by Abmash’s silly comments. Clasp- 
ing both of Satadal’s hands tightly, Karuna 
said to Abinash, “I don’t understand why 
you talk thus. We may make a greater dis- 
play of ourselves, but that does not piove 
that our real worth is very great The musk- 
deer does not realise what a precious thing 
it has , and you are likewise unable to appre- 
ciate whoever is near to yon,” 

Satadal was gratified at this kindness 
and said in a low voice, “Don’t you please say 
such things We are not fit even to touch 
your feet What do we know of this world 
of ours ? We have learned to handle pots 
and pans since childhood and these alone will 
keep us company till the end. If we get any 
spare time, we utilise it in petty quarrels, 
3 ust for a change.” 

Karuna said, “Not that we are any better 
than that Only our surface paint is better 
suited for deception and hence our advantage. 
And should you even be a bit less educated 
than I am, it is not so much your fault as of 
those who brought you up.” 

It was a perfect surprise to Abinash to 
find that the girl who was dumb with shy- 
ness a minute ago, could talk like this. That 
a poor gill could comment upon the conduct 
of a first-rate guardian like himself and that 
to his face, was beyond AbinSsh’s imagina- 
tion. Hitherto beseemed to hold the opinion 
that telling people unpleasant things to their 
face was his own sacred and unchallenged 
monopoly. Others were created to listen to his 
summary judgments. Especially, those who 
were below him in wealth, name and in- 
fluence weie undoubtedly meant to be mere 
listeners, and women did not count at 
all That is why he, m his surprise, 
attempted to change the topic and enquired, 
“Where is Aruna ^ Call her ” 

KaiunSl said, “She will be coming very 
soon.'’ 

Abinash asked, “Why soon ? Isn't she 
at home 

Karuna did not know that it was custo- 
mary to call on people and cross-examine 
them m this fine style. She was feeling 
amused with Abmash and his queer ways. 
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Iti would not have done any harm to say that 
Ainna had gone to a neighbouring house for 
her music lesson , but to see the fun she said, 
‘‘Yes, she has got some work m a neighbour- 
ing house. She will come back presently ” 

Abinash was invincible. He said, “Oh 
work ^ I believe it is very urgent, what f 
Aruna is a child, she should not be sent 
out on errands ” 

Satadal put in huriiedly and said, “Of 
couise the work is suited to a child, or why 
should a child go after it ?” 

Kaiuna smiled and said, “It is nothing 
very dangerous She is learning music next 
dooi ” Abinash enquired, “Really, then 
Aruna must be good at singing ^ If she 
took lessons from an expert, she would do 
well in future Music is quite the thing now- 
a-days. Why don’t you both learn music 
fiom a professional 

Before Karuna could say anything, Sata- 
dal said, “It is not possible to do so regularly 
in addition to school work ” Abinash never 
listened to her, and went on, “Sital Babu’s 
daughters take lessons from Lichhmmarayan 
Ostad, * Such ostads are rare now-a-days. If 
you want to learn, engage him I can ar- 
range everything.” 

KarunSl was a bit grave this time She 
said, “It would not suit us now ” 

Aruna was coming up the staircase singing 
and keeping time with a bunch of keys which 
was tied to the end of her saii She was 
singing one line of a song by Rabindranath 
Tagoie 

“I have kept leady a lotus-throne in a 
golden temple” 

She was singing the same line over and 
over again But her music stopped sudden- 
ly when she heaid the voice of strangers in 
the sitting-ioom She inserted her head 
thiough the curtain for a second and with- 
drew it hastily Karuna smiled affectionate- 
ly and motioned her to come in 

Aiuna arched her neck and came in. She 
went up to Karuna and stood behind her, 
resting one hand on her back Abinash said, 
“You have a beautiful voice , please sing a 
song.” 

Aruna was very much pleased to get this 
compliment , but it would be injuring her 
reputation to sing at the very first request. 

A Master Musician 


She expected to be requested at least twice 
and said, “I do not. ” 

But AbinSsh cut her short, “Oh, you 
need not worry if you do not know any good 
songs. Smg the one you were singing just 
now. I do not see any instruments here. 
Never mind, sing without accompaniment.” 
Poor Aruna could say nothing more. She 
hid her face behind Karuna's back and sang, 
“Oh Beautiful One, it is a festive night at 
my house this day !” Karuna was feeling a 
bit uneasy that this song should be sung 
before Abinash , but as it was at his own 
request, she was trying to be satisfied. ^ Aru* 
na did not stop to take breath after finishing 
the song, but exclaimed, “Now it is your 
tuin, Satadal-di*’ I shall not let you go 
unless you sing ” 

Satadal was pleased at being addressed 
as didi so soon after acquaintance. She said, 
“I am not so well qualified as you are, dear, 
Teach me some songs and then I shall sing 
to you.” 

Aruna nodded dissent in a vigorous fash- 
ion and said, “Oh no, I shall not listen to 
that > You have made me sing, now you 
must not play a trick.” 

Satadal smiled and drew ArunSl near her^ 
“I shall smg another time,” she assured her 
in a low voice 

Aruna said, “No, no, that won’t do.” 

Karuna understood why Satadal felt shy 
and admonished Aruna, “Oh, stop ArU. 
Don’t insist like that.” 

AbinSsh had not heard Satadal. He 
said, “Satadal does not know how to sing* 
What IS the use of asking her 

Aiuna stood up and cried out, “Oh, in- 
deed f But she herself said ” 

Kaiuna said in mild rebuke, “Aru, have 
I not asked you to stop V Aruna stopped 
without knowing the reason for this excessive 
consideiateness 

Karuna motioned her to go downstairs. 
Abinash commenced a lecture on the fasci- 
nation of music, with occasional requests to 
take Laohhminarayan as a teacher. ^ 

Aiuna suddenly leappeared with some 
refreshments m two dishes. Karuna took 
these from her and sent her down again for 
some drinking water. Abinash, m a sudden 

^“Di” IS short for didi, elder sister or cousin ; 
used also in addressing friends and acquaintan^ 
ces older than oneself 
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fit of gallantry, stood up to relieve Karuna 
ot the burden of refreshments in her two 
hands. Karuna said, “Oh, no, don’t trouble 
please,” and put one of the plates on the 
table in front of Abinash and the othei she 
offered to Satadal. The latter went sudden- 
ly aghast and said, “Me !” Kaiuna could 
understand the situation and felt a bit un- 
nerved, But Abinash was highly indignant 
at this behaviour of Satadal, and said, 
“Why do you keep her waiting, take it !” 

Satadal appeared to be dying of shame. 
How could she accept food m the evening 
and that from a heretic ^ That would be ab- 
solutely against socio-religious custom l But 
how could she refuse Karuna’s ofier ^ She 
knew that Karuna was offering her refresh- 
ments in all innocence. How could she 
hurt the feelings of one whom she had 
liked at first sight? And Abinash stood 
there, a silent but merciless judge 

Karuna looked once at both of them and 
made a move to place the plate somewhere 
away from Satadal. Abinash said, ‘ Give it 
to her. What is the use of delay f” 

Karuna answered, “Oh, she need not take 
that. I was giving it to her by mistake ” 

“But what else are you going to get for 
her ? ’ 

Karuna said, “Ko, it would not be neces- 
sary to get anything for her.” 

Satadal was overwhelmed with grateful- 
ness and the joy of getting out of an embar- 
rassing situation. Abinash looked at Karuna 
with surprise Wonderful girl [ 

Chaptee IV 

By his own efforts Abinash had come out 
of the atmospheie he was brought up in as 
an orphan, and had found a new setting for 
himself. It was the normal thing m his 
childhood’s home to live on the day's earning, 
and when his parents died, they did not 
leave behind anything for poor Abinashy 
with the exception of a new-born baby 
brother who was left to be looked after by 
its boy brother. Abinash’s sister was at 
that time the slave of her father- and 

^ Hindu widows do not take food when and 
wliere they please They generally have one 
simple vegetarian meal a day In this case, 
to add to the perplexity, Karuna was not an 
orthodox Hindu Hence any food touched bv 
her was “unclean”. 


mother-m-law's will. She had come to 
nurse hei dying mother, and had to look 
alter her baby biother during the 
three months that her mother stiuggled 
against death When her mother died, 
Charubala weufc back to hei fathei-in-law’s 
home and took the baby biother with her. 
But her matinnonial lelations got fuiious at 
this display of affection for a mere somebody- 
elsb’s child The mothei-in-law said, “Good 
God ’ If only the old fool had sense enough I 
It IS a nice thing to shove his son on to other 
people’s shouldeis But, pi ay, who is going 
to pay for the nurse, the milk and what not 
Charu merely wiped hei eyes Her fathei 
came to know of this through well-wishers 
and expressed a desire to send Rs. 15 per 
month for his son’s upkeep Ohaiu’s mother- 
in-law was very glad and wanted to put the 
money in he) own cash box , but Charu said, 
“I will never take money fiom my father to 
bung up my own brothei ” 

This led to a perfect Kw lohshet) a. * The 
ma-in-law said, “Then send that mother- 
eating ogret out of my house. Theie is no 
place for him in this house. 

Chain was afraid lest the evil words 
injure her brother She blessed her bi othei 
a thousand times, prayed foi him in secret 
and sent him back to her father, saying, “I 
am not quite well just now. Please keep 
Lhohdt for the piesent with you. I shall take 
him again after a time.” 

When Ichohd came back, his aunt lemaik- 
ed, “My goodness ! See what a logue that 
girl has become at her age ^ She wants more 
money , so she has sent back the boy with a 
lame excuse.” 

The father was ill He could not judge 
his daughter with fairness and was angiy at 
her conduct. The aunt, though volubly 
affectionate, could not look atter the child 
on account of gout * So it fell on the boy 
Abinash to look after his baby biother But 
he was absolutely fed up with his aunt and 
sister That his own sister could behave 
like this was beyond his ken He slowly 
began to develop into a confirmed misogy- 
nist. 

* The great battle m the Mahahharaia m 
which the whole of India took sides 

t If a child loses its mother m infancy, it 
is superstitiously held responsible for;the death. 

+ A common pet name for male children. 
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When Ills father died, his sister wrote to 
him 111 seciet, saying, “If you send khoka to 
me, I shall look after him You are too 
young to take propei care of him ” Abinish 
got fuiious and sent a man with a verbal 
message, “You need not eai n fame by taking 
chaige of a thiee-yeai-old boy aftei I have 
brought him up since the age of ten months. 
He has learnt to know people, and you know 
he would not like to live with you now I 
know when I see people trying to white- 
wash the past The one who has so far 
looked after khoka will be able to cany on 
for some time yet ” 

The messenger used his native genius 
to give the message a proper setting 
and colouiing, and as a result, Chain’s 
parents-in-law went wild with indigna- 
tion. Cham did not utter a single woid, 
fearing that it might injure her brothers. 
Abinash was hot-headed. Who knows he 
would not say something even moie rude 
and biing down on his young head the wrath 
of oldei relatives ? So she kept quiet. 
Abinash’s aunt came and said to him, “Do 
you see her diplomacy ? She is trying to get 
the full benefit out of this affair without 
inouning any risk.” 

Abinash thought it was true. But he did 
not admire the aunt for the enlightenment. 
He even thought that paients had no right 
to die without providing for then children. 
He wondered why people mairied when they 
had no means, m case of death, to ensure 
then offspiing even a bare existence. 
Otheis might spare the deceased, but not so 
Abinash All had left him behind, helpless, 
except his child brother , and he learned to 
love him and him alone The others did 
not count. 

Abinash was a man of wide experience 
while only eighteen and was convinced that 
unless one had money in this world one had 
no right to be happy or respected. So he 
came to the capital, Calcutta, in search of 
betterment. He had his young brother with 
him. The rich man at whose place he was 
making fruitless effoibs at money-making, 
noticed liis perseveiance and suggested to 
Abinash that he would send him to England. 
But Abinash did not believe that people 
could go out of their way like this to do 
good to otheis He asked, “ How shall I 
lepay you your money ?” 

The boss said, “Why should you at ail 


repay ^ You will remain with us like one of 
my sons.’* 

But Abinish kept up and asked, “Have 
you any dearth of sons in the house ?” 

His boss had never listened to a sillier 
question, he said, “May be, there is not, 
but that does not necessarily prevent me 
from desiring another. Don’t you see, you 
are my own caste * and can become one of 
us quite easily 

Abinash said, “Yes, now I understand ’* 

The understanding was not difficult to 
arrive at. The question arose, whether the 
ceremony should precede or succeed his 
sojourn m England. The mistress of the 
house opined, “You should never trust a man. 
Fust put the shackles on and then let him 
loose ; that is my philosophy of life. Other- 
wise, once you give them a chance to run 
away, they never wait for a second They 
are for ever yearning to go wrong , don’t 
you expect a man to remain under control 
unless properly married.” 

The master said, “Well, if he be so keen 
on going wrong, let him go wrong alone. 
What IS the use of attaching the girl to him ? 
If he does come back to us, inspite of 
masculine wiongheadedness, we shall marry 
them.” 

The mistress said, “You do not understand 
these things. If Fate has ordained her to 
suffer, she will, whether you like it or not. 
But if you let him go out without taking the 
vows, it would be sheei waste of good money.^’ 

But the head of the house would not 
listen to hei advice. He did not leave Fate 
to work out his daughter's future, but him- 
self took a hand in things. A girl of ten 
could be kept unmarried for yet some time, 
and during that period one could tram her 
up to be a fit wife to one returned from 
England. Abinash was extra-enthusiastic 
at this proposal, and he went away to Eng- 
land in great glee. 

The boss was a bit suspicious, but this 
was overshadowed by his admiration for his 
own wisdom. 

Khoka was about seven or eight at that 
time. It would be a simple thing to pay a 
few annas to the village schoolmaster for his 
education, nourish him on a daily ration of 
a couple of handfuls of rice and make him 

Marriage among the Hindus is generally 
"Within the caste, 
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run errands just for health and discipline 
It pains people to pay foi seivices ot the 
nature of looking attei tbe cows and the 
babis or running to the giocer’s foi stores , 
but one feels extremely happy if these can 
be had free And Abinash was going to 
England and, may be, would turn out to be 
a great man. It was wisdom to propitiate 
him. Hence the heaits of both Oharu’s 
affectionate mother-in-law and Abmash’s 
affectionate aunt suddenly giew full of 
tenderness for khoka. It would not do to 
neglect one so near and dear ^ One should 
not mind if it cost a few paltry rupees ^ 
Khoka was lovingly hailed from both sides 
Charu snatched him away as soon as she 
found her mother-in-law’s heart growing 
tender. The aunt said, “She has smelled 
money , would she give him to me now ^ She 
IS not a gill of that sort. She runs on smell 
like a beast of prey. And look at Abinash | 
I am surprised at his behaviour. I am his 
own aunt, and he sent the boy to a mere 
matrimonial relation ’ Where is our self- 
respect now f 

Abinash philosophised that when money 
was the mainspring of this display of love and 
affection, it did not matter where the boy 
went. That his sister was in any way sincere 
m her attachment to the boy and that her 
erstwhile reticence in giving expression to 
her true feelings was due to a fear of injury 
to her brothers, was an idea which never 
crossed his mind. That idea grew in the 
heart of him who basked constantly in the 
sunshine of his warm affection and 

learned to consider the poor environment 
immaterial in the scheme of happiness and 
bliss. 

Abinash had gone to England with the 
idea of becoming a barrister, but as soon as 
he ariived there, he went straight to Cam- 
bridge to obtain a degree. Before he could 
get through his teims, the age of his future 
wife obeyed the dictates of Bengali custom 
and began to increase at a terrific rate in 
order to cioss the limits of decent un- 
marriageability^. But man’s age was not 
subject to any such custom, and Abinash 
went about in many fields to seek new 
knowledge, free from any anxiety about his 

According to orthodox Hindu notions, a 
girl ought not to be allowed to reach even her 
teens unmarried 


He informed his futuie father-iii-law 
that he would be a fool and his life would 
be haidly woith living, unless he could 
gather all the knowledge he could m a land 
wheie so much was to be leaint. But the 
lofty pile of the future son-m-law’s 
scholarship does not conceal from view 
the daughter’s age, nor does the weight 
of his leaining press her down and dwarf 
her so as to make hei appear younger 
than she is. So the father who was afflicted 
with the daughter kept up a constant 
file of lemmdeis to Abinash to come back 
inspite of an unsatiated desiie foi knowledge. 
Abinash informed him that he had not come 
to England merely to tiead its soil and to 
leain that its inhabitants were white-skinned, 
but to do something worthwhile The 
owner of the bank roll thought that lecalci- 
tiant youth, like armies, marched on the 
stomach, and decided to stop Abmash’s 
allowance m the hope that vocal pyiotechnics 
would come to a halt as soon as the internal 
combustion engine ceased to be fed, So 
news reached Abinash that if his leturn 
was further delayed his allowance would be 
stopped. 

Man does not speak in firm tones unless 
he has something to fall back upon. 
Abinash had, beioie going to England, 
raised no objection to his mastei’s proposal, 
because he had neither money noi knowledge. 
Let no man show contumely to uninvited 
generosity, was his motto , and he also be- 
lieved m future solutions of futuie pioblems. 
But when he obtained a fattish scholaiship 
after a few yeais’ stay m England, his voice 
changed key and in volume When he came 
to know of the stoppage of his allowance, he 
wrote, “I thank you very much for what you 
have done for me so fai No one but a really 
large-heaited man helps anothei in such a 
disinterested mannei. And no one except the 
lowest of the low-minded appropriates other 
peoples’ money without any qualms of con- 
science I shall pay back, when I letuin, all 
yonr money, as soon as I am able to do 
so ” 

And how could one keep one’s daughter 
unmarried any longer, after the piospective 
son-m-law hadwiitten a letter in this strain f 
The father began to look foi some other 
bridegroom. 

When Abinash letuined after a long 
eight years in England, he did not go to his 
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one-time master’s bouse. He bad boarded 
the home-coming boat after taking medical 
service with a salary. But as soon as he 
could find sufficient money, he gave up 
service and started an independent practice. 
He rented a big house and kept carriages as 
part of his business paraphernalia. 

The life which he now began to lead was 
the perfect opposite of his boyhood’s life m 
the village home. He had suffered much in 
that life, and, may be, for that leason and 
m order to foiget those miseries, he did not 
even look at his past on his return from 
England He was, as it were, a new man, and 
the past had no claims upon him. Abinash 
had imagined that perhaps he would, after 
cutting off all connection with his relations, 
be able to build up a new life after his own 
ideal in a new place amidst new neighbours. 
Men often imagine that the proximate en- 
vironment contains all the soiiow and bitter- 
ness in creation, and that if one could cut off 
all relation with this and shift to a far away 
unknown corner of existence, one would find 
eternal and unadulterated bliss. Man 
forgets the seed of sorrow which lies 
embedded within. 

Abinash was afraid lest the past should 
oast its shadow on his new life m any way; and 
so he had made no claims on those whom he 
had known in the past, nor allowed any of 
them to make any on him. But he could not 
deny him who was mainly responsible for his 
sorrows in the past. The little brother 
whom be bad cberished in his heart, whose 
memory had often made him restless during 
his long sojourn , — that little man drew him 
once even to the remote home of his sister 
AbinSsh overlooked all his sister’s and 
niece’s sobs and snatched away his brother 
from his village nest of happiness and 
love, amidst a storm of protest and heartache 

But unhappiness is often the shadow cast by 
man’s selfishness. The new life did not blossom 
as Abinash wanted it to Wealth, which 
he thought was the source of all happiness, 
was amassed at the cost of strenuous life , 
but where was happiness f The glamour of 
riches made him suffer along with many 
others whom he made to suffer, but the thing 
whose pursuit gave rise to so much pain, was 
as far from realisation to-day as ever 
Wealth and splendour could not fill the 
vacuity of his life When, m former years, 
he led a miserable life, he had mistakenly 


sought wealth in order to be happy; bub 
now in the days of his prosperity he found 
that his misery was not due to the lack of 
wealth He knew he wanted something 
else, but what it was and which way it lay, 
he did not know. So he groped about m the 
dark. 

While returning from their call on 
Tarinikanta, AbinSsh had a mind to give 
Satadal a good lecturing on her conduct at 
that gentleman’s house. But he forgot all 
about this noble intention on the way. In 
his mind the bright and spirited image of 
Karuna had quietly shoved aside Satadal’s 
shrinking and shy personality to a corner 
imperceptibly and occupied its place with- 
out his knowledge. 

Satadal met Abinash at dinner time and 
became absolutely stiff with fear and shame. 
On other days she would enquire after his 
health, ask for his advice and instructions on 
household affairs, and coax him to eat this 
and that, and so on , but to-day she dared 
not utter a word Who knows her voice 
would not remind him of her offence ^ She 
trembled to think of the punishment that 
would be meted out to her by this merciless 
judge for her grave offence against modern 
etiquette. 

The food was on the table. She was 
serving with a spoon silently and system- 
atically. As to quantities, she did not 
ask any questions, nor did Abinash care 
about the matter His mind was busy 
solving some secret problem He had not 
noticed Satadal so far. She was giving him 
something with the help of a fork when 
suddenly a heavy bunch of keys which hung 
from the end of her sari fell on the table. 
The noise woke up AbmSsh from his 
leverie, and he said, “I forgot ; you are in 
this house 

Although the significance of this excla- 
mation was baldly clear, she went red even 
under her daik complexion Her eyes 
were immediately lowered like those of a 
guilty person Abinash did not care about 
her condition but went on, ‘‘Satadal, you 
write to khoka, don’t you 

Satadal was sui prised. Lifting up her 
eyes, she said, “Yes , but why 

Abinash seemed a bit relieved. He said, 
“Don’t you know, I lived next door to 
Tarini Babu before I went to England i’ He 
was very kind to us, How we have again 
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come to live in the same neighbourhood as 
his, and we ought, for the sake of old times, 
to invite them to our place.” 

Satadal had never any leason to suspect 
that her uncle had any deep love for old times 
But when he gave expiession to such a senti- 
ment, she had to say, ^^Oh yes, one ought to 
invite old friends and be nice to them.’^ 

But she did not quite follow what this 
had to do with writing letters. Abiiiash 
soon made it clear. He said, “You know 
how to write letters ; it is your duty to 
write to Karuna and Aiuna to come to our 
place. Write something m a very polite 
sort of way. I shall send it ovei to them. 
If you 'Cannot write, however, tell me I 
shall write it out and you can copy it.” 

Satadal had an idea that it was for 
other people to invite Abinash and it 
was for him to specialise in refusing, as far 
as possible. That he cared so much for 
inviting others was a revelation to her. 
He used to invite men friends once m 
a while, after having dined out at theirs 
more than three times as often , but Satadal 
never had anything to do with these invi- 
tations. His lady friends got their returns 
in the shape of invitations to a theatre or a 
cinema or for a drive in the Maidan. And 
Satadal never took any part in these The 
poor village girl had no occasion to meet 
the cultured set that Abinash called his own. 
She was like a cheerless dependant m the 
house of Abinash , she had a claim to a 
higher place, but she never dared to make 
it, nor got a chance to do so. So she was 
very much surprised at this sudden kindness. 
She could not worry out for what good deed 
she had been awarded such a great honoui. 

Abinash was thinking out the details of 
this invitation After a time, having failed 
to draw anything out of Satadal, he suggest- 
ed, “Next Thursday is a school holiday Let 
us invite them that evening, what do you 

say?’^ 

As if he always waited for Satadal’s opi- 
nion * Satadal answered, “That would be all 
right.” 

Abinash did not say anything more, but 
left the room and went to his own study 
upstairs. His mind was still busy with 
Karuna, 

The women whom he had known before 
going to England were mostly his relations. 
He never worried about them willingly ; but 


very often they made him woiiy about 
them. The idea that they pioduced in 
Abinash’s mind regaiding women m general 
was not one of which womankind would be 
proud He used to say “Women should be 
classified with leeches , they stick to you so 
long as they can suck your blood, but leave 
you the moment they have had enough.” 

He did not seem even to lecognise the 
existence of women of his own age or there- 
abouts. He saw them play about as children 
and then marry into a family of their parents’ 
choice, and lead a blind sort of life , not only 
blind, but one might even say, inanimate, 
without exaggeiation. They suffer in silence 
as if not endowed with speech, cannot choose 
their own way of life, nor lespnnd when soul 
calleth unto soul. If the person to whom 
they are attached, walks with the head up m 
the air, they follow the noble example , it on 
the other hand, he crawls along in the dust 
or flounders in the miie, they copy him 
blindly and dutifully. If they lose this 
blind man’s staff, they are left to eke out a 
miseiable existence in the house of some 
other person If Fate oidains, they suffer un- 
ending miseiy , if not, they get along like 
lifeless things. And some day they evolve 
into leeches like the aunts whom Abinash had. 
His sister was an undiscovered jewel which 
never made itself known to Abinash. He felt 
supreme contempt for Satadal, who was the 
daughter of this sister. The othei women, 
whom he classed with stocks and stones, 
never came neai enough to him 

He knew some ladies in Calcutta, but 
they could not give him satisfaction. Among 
them some had real cultuie but haidly any 
craving for publicity, and some had swelled 
heads filled with things other than mere 
knowledge. These lattei, with their display 
and vanity, resembled the papei baloons which 
embellish the blue sky on festive occasions , 
and they formed the majority of those whom 
Abinash knew. He had gone about with 
them for a long time, hoping to find happi- 
ness, but had discovered after a while that 
gilt was brighter than gold 

So he was actually surprised when at 
length he saw this unassuming daughter of 
poverty. She had no make-up to entrap men, 
no affected modulation and smart phrases to 
take the mind captive ; but she had the spirit 
and dignity which the daughter s of wealth 
had not, AbmSsh felt thoroughly disgusted 
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wlien he found ladies sacrificing fclieir opinions 
to please big men like himself. Their words 
made one think that they felt never so happy 
as when they succeeded in pleasing the 
-so-called great men. But still he was so used 
to this cheap fiatteiy that Kanina's quiet 
self-assertion had wounded his egoism. He 
could never even dream that a girl m Karu- 
na’s position would dare to displease him. 
But it was this very undreamt-of thing which 
diew him the more towaids Karuna. 

Abmash felt proud that he had so far 
successfully evaded the carefully laid snares 
of the rich parents of marriageable daughters. 
His mind never foi got itself while receiving 
homage from these well got-up beauties for 
whom wealth had such fascination • but now 
his own mind began unconsciously to form 
plans to ensnare this poor giil. 


Abinash had realised at fust sight that 
Karuna had a distinct personality. There- 
foie in order to know her better, he began to 
call on them veiy often on the strength of 
old times Even Satadal, who had been left 
with the lumber so long, was brought out as 
an instrument for developing a friendship 
with Karuna. She was placed on the pedes- 
tal of hostess to facilitate the canying out 
of his ideas, Yet, ]ust before he fell asleep, 
Abmash remembered with a sudden pang 
that Karuna had neglected himself, the 
famous physician, and given preference to 
Satadal, his poor relation. 

f To he eonfinnecl ) 

Translated from the Bengali by 
ASHOKE OHATTERJEE, 
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An Ideal Happy Life By Klmslu Ram, 
Published by the autho) ( TarmTaran ) Pp. 119, 
P '1 ice Be 1 

The subjects dealt with are — Health, Edu- 
cation, Social, Life Work, Wealth, Contentment, 
Keligion and Self-realization 

Buddhistic Philosophy in India and Ceylon: 
By A B Keith Piiblishedhy the Oxford Umveu 
sity Pi ess Pp 839 Price 10s 6d 

The book is divided into three parts The 
first part deals with “ Buddhism in the Pali 
Canon ” The second treats of “ Developments 
in the Hmayana ” The third describes the “Philo- 
sophy of the Mahayana ” and the fourth part is 
on “ Buddhist Logic.” 

The author has, in this book, discussed many 
important points and the discussions are learned, 
and scholarly. But the results are mainly negative.* 

24i-~9 


ENGLISH 

My Rkliuion By Jamsetji DadabJioy Shi off 
Published by Messis D B Taiapoievala Sons 
Co. Bombay Pp 120 Puce Rs S 

In this hook the author explains symbolically 
the popular religion of the Parsis. It is divided 
into SIX chapters — the headings of the chapters 
being — (i) My Fire-Temple the Gate, (ii) The 
Holy Fire, (in) Manthra, (iv) Rituals, (v) Yatha 
Ahu Vario, (vi) On the Sea-shore My Mecca. 

The author makes some curious mistakes In 
one place he writes — “Thus also m the Vedant 
we find that not only close association hut a 
mere sight . of VashistaMuiii brought immediate 
death and deification to the cow, the squirrel and 
the son of a King” (p 68) Even the name of 
Vasishtha is not found m the Vedanta, 
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His conclusions are, in many places, vague 
and indefinite. In one place lie writes that the 
Buddha “ spent a blameless life in the years 563 
to 483 B. C.”, which seems to mean that he was 
born in 563 B.C and he died in 483 B 0. In 
another place he writes — The normally accept- 
ed date placing his death in the decade 487-77 
B.O. depends on a correction of the Sinhalese 
tradition, which strictly interpreted would give 
rather the date 544-43 B. 0 for the Parinir- 
vana of the Blessed One ” He concludes the 
chapter by saying that the case against the 
traditional date is insufficient to justify its 
rejection out and out” (pp 32). 

About the second Buddhist council our author 
says that “ the only verdict of scientific history 
must be that the council was a figment of the 
pious or fraudulent imaginings of a sect which 
desired to secure for its texts and specially for 
the new Abhidhamma a connexion with the 
greatest Buddhist sovereign” (pp. 19). 

About the date of the Pitakas, he says “We 
have... moderately secure ground for thinking 
that in the two centuries after Asoka the Sutta 
Pitaka of the Pali Canon was coming into being 
and in the same period we may place the reduc- 
tion of the Vinaya Pitaka m the composite 
form in which we have it” (pp 20). 

About the Abhidhamma Pitaka, he writes 
“ All that can be said is that in the third century 
A. B, the Abhidhamma Pitaka seems to have 
been studied in Ceylon. But we are without 
means of judging precisely at what date the old 
Matikas were formed into our present texts, 
possibly after the Christian era” (pp 24). 

Pall, which is the language of the canon, is 
according to the author, “plainly and undeniably 
a post-Asokan literary dialect, assuming much 
communication between the learned monks of 
different parts of India .... Pali came into being 
such as we have it, by a slow and complex pro- 
cess occupying some centuries, and variations of 
place ” (pp 24-25). 

The author says that the Abhidhamma “was 
composed from the first in Pali, whereas the 
Vinaya and the Suttas were redacted in Pali — 
doubtless with many additions of original com- 
position — on the basis of earlier works in a 
dialect more closely vernacular” (pp 153) 

These conclusions may seem strange to 
many, bijt Buddhist scholars are not unaware 
of these theories though there is no unanimity 
amongst them. The author has simply discuss- 
ed the conclusions arrived at by distinguished 
scholars. His book is based mainly on their 
researches. But strange to say, he writes 
“ But it IS strange to find that western criticism, 
ruthless in proving the claims of its own sacred 
scriptures, has treated the Pali Canon with a 
respect so profound as to regard with open 


hostility any attempt to apply to these sources 
of information the same dispassionate scrutiny 
which is demanded from the researcher into the 
history of Christianity.” 

The author is a very careful writer, but 
even he is not always a safe guide Many 
Brahmans used to come to hear Buddha’s dis- 
courses On such occasions Buddha explained 
to them, that birth did not make a real Brahman 
but that Brahmanbood consisted in leading a 
virtuous life Prom such discourses our author 
has come to this curious conclusion — “ The 
Buddha sought, indeed, it would seem, to estab- 
lish his followers as Brahmans, by the adoption 
of the principle that birth cannot make a man a 
Brahman, but only virtue” (pp 121 — 122). The 
mistake of our author is ludicrous, he has utterly 
failed to understand the Buddha mentality or I 
should say, Hindu mentality. 

In one place he writes, “ The end of misery is 
conceived as a place where there^is neither earth 
nor water, light nor air, neither the infinity of 
space nor the infinity of intellect, nor the absence 
of everything, nor the laying aside both of con- 
sciousness and unconsciousness, neither birth nor 
death” (p. 67) It is quoted from XJdana VIII, 
but it occurs also m the “Itivuttaka”. In the 
original vre have the word ayatanam^\ The 
author translates it by “ place”. In some 
places it may mean “place” but here it is quite 
inappropriate. This “ayatanam” is considered 
to be a place where there is no infinity of space. 
It is quite unmeaning. The proper English 
synonym is “ state ”, 

In one place he writes, “In the Majjlmia 
Nikaya we do meet a passage which denounces 
in set terms as folly the conception of the exist- 
ence of the self after death as identical with the 
absolute, the nearest approach — and that not in 
the earliest part of the canon — to a formal at- 
tack on the absolute” (p. 140). The statement is 
misleading The Buddha says nothing about 
the self being ^hdentical uifh the absolute.^'’ What 
he says is that what men call self is not perma- 
nent. According to the Buddha there is only 
one existence which is permanent and that is 
‘^Niwma‘\ which is really the absolute , but it 
cannot be identified with the self which is cha- 
racterised by consciousness. 

In one page he writes that “m the Jhanas the 
expert attains the conviction of utter non-exist- 
ence” (p. 48). He forgets to mention here that 
there are two stages higher than that of the 
perception of utter non-existence (Mahap. Ill, 33- 
41 ; Maj, N. Sutta 26). 

There are m this book omissions and even 
naistakes. But these are unavoidable in the 
present state of our knowledge Buddhistic 
scholarship is still in its infancy and the ideas 
are in a chaotic condition. 
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The time is not yet ripe lor writing an accu- 
rate history of Buddhist Philosophy. The Pali 
Texts have been only partially translated and 
the greater part of the Mahayana Text still lies 
buried in the Tibetan and Chinese versions 
Whatever is now written cannot but be provi- 
sional. The author’s book, though learned and 
scholarly, is provisional But it is a valuable 
production and should not be neglected simply 
because it is not final. 

New Light upon the Philosophy of India 
By D Go^aul Ghetty^ with a foreword ly L B Be 
Beaumont^ JD Sc Buhlished ly J M Bent *5 ^ons 
Ltd. London cj* Toronto. Pp XXXVI 218 
Price 3s 6d. 

By “Indian Philosophy” the author means 
“The Philosophy of the Saiva-Siddhanta” and 
the sub -title of the book is “Swedenborg and 
Saiva-Siddhanta.” 

The author has, in this book, explained the 
principles of the Saiva-Siddhanta (S. S ) and 
Swedenborgism (S.) and has shown some points 
of similarity. But we sometimes forget that 
there is a similarity even between a man and a 
beast. Even the most dissimilar things are not 
quite dissimilar. 

Our author says, “The educated Hindus have 
lost faith m their Saiva-Siddhanta merely 
because there is no one to explain it to them” 

“If only Saiva-Siddhanta is preached in the 

light of Swedenborg’s teachings, the result will 
be phenomenal The Christians of the new 
dispensation and Saiva-Siddhantis will become 
united to each other in bonds of fraternal love 
as members of the same Church Then only 
there will be true religion coming into existence 
in India. The spiritual conquest of India by 
Christ will take place through the teachings 
of Swedenborg That revelation must be spread 
far and wide. I am quite sure that in half a 
century such a Christianity will be able to do 
ten times as much work as the orthodox churches 
have done in the last three centuries India is 
a land of philosophy and Indians require philo- 
sophy to convince them Swedenborg’s philo- 
sophy IS the best suited for the purpose . . .1 
therefore make an appeal that preparations be 
made at once for the spiritual conquest of India 
by Christ as interpreted by Swedenborg.” (Pp. 
209—210). 

But we are certain that this appeal will never 
be responded to 

The author’s implicit belief is that what is 
found in Swedenborgism (S ) is acceptable and 
that the Saiva-Siddhanta (S S ) can also be made 
acceptable by showing its similarity to S But 
cannot both the premises be wrong ? 

"What is highest in the S S , lequiies no 
Swedenborgian prop and what is lowest can 


never be acceptable simply because it resembles 

S. 

What is necessary is to separate the kernel 
from the husk and to present this kernel to our 
countrymen. 

But this the author has failed to do Neither 
ill the interpretation of the S S nor in that of S. 
has he distinguished between the essentials and 
the non-essentials, between the permanent and 
the ephemeral On the other hand he has ac* 
cepted and defended many puerile and supersti- 
tious doctrines of both S and the S S 

The book may be read with profit as an ex- 
position of Swedenborgism and the Saiva Sid- 
dhanta But the author’s exposition has thrown 
no new light on the S S Our country is already 
immersed in superstition and in irrational and 
pernicious mysticism So the wholesale importa- 
tion of Swedenborgism into the religions of our 
country will make confusion worse confound- 
ed. It IS helpful only to those whose intellec- 
tual and spiritual level is very high — because 
these only can reject what is puerile and un- 
wholesome, can accept what is rational and 
beneficial and can appreciate the value of the 
higher type of mysticism. 

Mahesh ChANhhA Ghosh. 

On THE MaegjN‘ By Aldous Hudey Ghatto 
and Windm * €& net. 

It has been said that the observations of a 
well-informed scholar do not make an essay 
unless that scholar possesses the essayist’s 
intangible gift The gift is intangible, and 
hence indescribable hut we feel its presence if 
it happens to be there and it is certainly 
here in this volume Of excellence in this 
line we have had perhaps too much in recent 
years Mr Lucas, Mr Lynd, Mr Gueddla, Mr. 
Agante, Mr. Priestly and how many others * 
Hardly have w^e recovered our breath from 
climbing the altitude of one, comes the Uext 
call , and we get no breathing space Close on 
“Masters and Men” comes “On the Margin” and 
we find ourselves asking which delights us most. 
Such a question is futile , all we can do is to 
grasp the enjoyment that comes to our lot and 
thank God it is so ample 

It is difiScult to say which things in this 
volume appeal to us more than others Certainly 
there a line of division between the purely brilli- 
ant pieces like “Centenaries” or “Water Music” on 
the one hand and the moie sulicl critical works 
like “Subject-matter of Poetry”, “Ben Jonsoii”or 
“Chaucer” on the other The former are brilliant 
indeed, made up of the purest texture of clever- 
ness and imagination. The water-music is of a 
dripping ci&tein “Di ip drop, drip drap drip drop. 
So it goes on, this water-melody, for ever without 
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an end. Inconclusive, inconsequent, formless, it 
^is always on the point of deviating into sense 
and foim. Every now and then you will hear a 
complete phrase of rounded melody And then — 
drip drop, di-drep, di-drap— the old inconse- 
quence sets in once more. But suppose there 
were some signihcaiice in it ^ Perhaps for those 
who have ears to hear, this endless dribbling is 
as pregnant with thought and emotion, as signi- 
ficant as a piece of Bach. So little would suffice 
to turn the incoherence into meaning The 
music of the drops is the syfiibol and type of the 
whole universe , it is for ever as it were asymp- 
totic to sense, infinitely close to significance, 
but never touching it ” 

There are purple patches in essays like that 
on “Subject-matter of Poetry”, but the whole 
thing rests on a solid foundation. It imparts 
information at the same time that it delights, 
it embodies universal truths as in “An abstract 
idea must be felt with a kind of passion, it must 
mean something emotionally significant, it must 
be as immediate and important to the poet as a 
personal relationship before he can make poetry 
of it ” Poetry, in a word, must be written by 
“enjoying and suffering beings not by beings 
exclusively, dowered with sensations, or, as 
exclusively with intellect ” On “Ben Jonson” and 
“Chaucer”, it is difficult to say anything new 
without raising controversial issues , and one 
feels doubtful about Mr Huxley’s theory that 
“a consciously practised theory of art has 
never spoiled a good artist, has never 
dammed up inspiration, but rather, and in most 
cases profitably, canalized it ” One doubts 
whether any positive general statement can be 
true of all artists, — one doubts wlietlier in most 
cases practice does not precede theory One 
doubts it all the more when Wordsworth’s example 
IS cited, for it is now more than a century that 
Coleridge pointed out how the best of Words- 
worth’s poetry owed its excellence to the neg- 
lect of his own canons of art But leaving 
such issues aside we can agree with the mam 
lines of argument, with the idea, for example, 
“Humours do not, of course, exist in actuality , 
they are true only as caricatures are true There 
are times when we wonder whether a caricature 
IS not, after all, truer than a photograph , there 
are times when it seems a stupid lie But at all 
times a caricature is disquieting , and it is very 
good for most of us to be made uncomfortable ” 
Or again on Chaucer, “Like many other sages, he 
perceives that an animal is, in a sense, more 
human than a man For an animal bears the 
same relation to a man as a caricatuie to a 
poi trait ^ It reveals all the w’eaknesses and ab- 
surdities that flesh is heir to ” One enjoys the 
talk on Chaucer’s irony and humour, on the 
parallelism with Aiiatole Prance, on so many 
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other things, but one feels the futility of discuss- 
ing all these in a journalistic notice, for if Plato 
condemned the poet’s w^ork as twice removed 
from reality, what ■would be the measure of con- 
demnation on criticisms of the critic’s views on 
the critical biographies of poets 

Abhinava Gupta. 

Human Chaiucteh By Huyli Elliot (Long- 
mans, Gi een Go ) 

The purpose of the author is to lay the 
found aticn of a new science — the science of 
human character. The scheme presented in the 
introduction is at once ambitious and nebulous , 
and one has only to read through a few chapters 
in order to assure himself that he has before him 
a mass of platitudes. The new science, x\e are 
told, IS to base itself upon eveiy known subject 
of study, scientific and literary. In the actual 
execution of his plan the author has given us 
nothing more solid than literary quotations and 
epigrams The author entertains a peculiar view 
of Psychology. The new “Scientific” Psychology 
is not an exact science and cannot serve as a 
stable foundation. But it can be substituted by 
his own Psychology manufactuied from literature 
and personal fancies What little use the author 
makes of psychological data shows that he lias 
not tried to follow the modern development of 
Psychology His misuse of w^ell-know'ii terms 
and misstatement of psychological facts are 
deplorable , and indeed, it seems that the author 
of “Modern Science and Illusions of Professor 
Bergson” has his own pet illusions. 

X. 

Thu: Tiucuinopuly Ruck vnl> ns Tumi-cus 
By 8 K EeiasbUiamani, B A. Fnte eight annas 
Pp W (1923) 

This illustrated booklet is intended for the 
tourists who happen to visit the Tiichinupoly 
Eocks The author has striven his utmost, with 
the help of illustrations, to present the readers 
with accurate informations. Tins booklet will be 
of much help to those for wdioni it is intended. 

CmNOLEi'LT JJjsnuor yxd iis AArujivuiAX 
Ecmains By T S Venhatesan Pp 130 P/ito 
not mentioned (1923) 

This little brochure is intended merely as a 
guide to pilgrims visiting the ancient places of 
sanctity in the Chiugleput District (eg 
Kanchipuram and Pakshi Theerthaiii ) The 
compiler Las given iiiudi useful information 
for which he deserves thanks. But we regret to 
point out that many printing mistakes lia\e crept 
into this book. 


PpvABHAI SaNYAL, 
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Annual Bepo7 1 of the Mada't Ij^ui Fuhltc Liha'i y 
foi the year 1922. 

The Madaripiir Public Library is one of the 
three similar institutions of the Dacca Division, 
the other two being situated at Dacca, 
which are mentioned in the Government 
Eeport as well-equipped and popular institu- 
tions ” The Library is nicely situated on the 
bank of a tank and has a fine reading-room and 
hall which is utilised for popular lectures The 
success of the institution is due as much to public 
support as to the zeal and seif-less exertions of 
its indefatigable Secretary, Babu Bhubaneswar 
Sen, B L We need more of the type of silent 
workers like this gentleman in order to make our 
mofussil towns little centres of culture and light, 
and not merely hotbeds of party faction and 
political strife 

T 

A* Russian Gei^tleman By 8eyyhei Ahsaho^ 
( Odfoid Umve)bity Prebs — The Would' s GlassiCb ). 

“A Russian Gentleman ’ is one of the classics 
of Russian literature It is not a classic in the 
sense in which Chesterton would have it — a book 
which every one admires but no one reads. On 
the other hand, it is a book which every Russian 
child IS taught to read and appreciate for him- 
jself. It contains the simple annals of a house- 
hold and makes delightful reading It does not 
chronicle extraordinary happenings, but is 
an apotheosis of the every-day life in the coun- 
try-side — a life where morning tea and dinner 
are events, where reading aloud and cards are 
the favourite pastimes, where a visit to the null 
IS an adventure and where angling is the most 
exciting sport Visits to and from the relatives 
disturb the even tenor of the life of these coun- 
try-folk and an elopement, a death by poison, 
a marriage, and the birth of a son come to re- 
lieve the dead uniformity of their life Over 
this world rule Stephan Mihailovitch, the Pro- 
vidence of the place, a man of strict integrity, 
of passionate and even furious temperament and 
of steadfast affection Pond of straight dealing 
he hates evasions and meanness and behaves 
like a wild beast whenever his anger is excited. 
But when the storm is passed he becomes a kindly 
gentleman Round him stand his wife, always 
in terror of her husband and her scheming daught- 
ers , his son a timid and awkward youngman, 
capable of intense afiection , his daughter-in-law 
full of wit and beauty and fond of lording it 
over others Mihail Kurobyessoff, a drunken 
and hardened bully with a smooth and polished 
exterior and a host of otlier minor characierb 
from the cook to the valet All these are vividly 
portrayed and every one of them fits m with the 
scheme of the work There are graphic descrip- 
tions of the. landscape and the countiy-side 


which linger in the memory. The book is a 
prose epic of family-life and contains vivid des- 
criptions of men, events and nature It is written 
in a direct and simple manner and is remarkable 
for the perspicuity, ease and purity of its style. 

Hints on National Education in India . By 
Sibte'} Nwedita ( Udbodhan Office, Muhherjt Lane, 
Baghhazar, Calcutta P) ice Be i-8.) 

Now-a-days when National Education is 
much discussed and little understood, it is best 
to read and reflect on these essays by one who 
was really a Pioneer of National Education in 
India and who, though alien by birth, had 
adopted the country as her own Sister Nivedita 
was not an abstract thinker only but one who 
lent her hand to many practical projects also. 
She had a rare insight into the educational needs 
of the children and the women and her remarks 
about their education should be taken to heart 
by all educationists. She did not want National 
Education merely, but nation-making. “National 
Education is a training which has a strong colour 
of its own, and begins by relating the child to 
his home and country, through all that is 
familiar but ends by making him free of all 
that IS true, cosmopolitan and universal.” To 
her education is mission, the ideal of education 
service , and the ideal teacher is one "who combines 
sympathy with knowledge. A student should be 
taught not only to imitate, memorise and repro- 
duce, but to create. His feelings should be 
trained and he should be developed from within 
and not from xcithout She makes a strong plea 
for manual education which is not a question 
of mechanical skill only but an intellectual train- 
ing as well. On the whole the book is stimulat* 
ing and is wiitten in a simple homely style. 
The author’s fervour is infectious and her out- 
look is broad and these things entitle her views 
to careful consideration at our hands. 

Sonus to Myrtilla By Soi AiDohindo 
Ghobe. ( The Axya Puhlibhing Hoiibe, Calcutta. 
Pi ice Be. one and axinas four). 

The book is a collection of poems most of 
winch were written by Sri Aurobindo Gbose 
between liis eighteenth and twentieth years. 
Though here and there one finds immaturity, 
over-emphasis, and imitativeness, yet mostly 
the poems display the poet’s capacity for genuine 
feeling, noble enthusiasm and rich descriptive 
power In some of these poems the poet derives 
Ins inspiration from the Greeks, though towards 
the end he abandons the Sicilian Olive-groves and 
Parnassus and vows to drink deep from Ganges 
upon whose shore the flowers of Eden blow. 
The book is full of lofty memorial vorse — 
verse which commemorates men of letters like 
Bankini, Madhusudaii and Goethe and_ patriots 
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like Parnell. Tliere are some translations from 
Plato, Meleager and Ohandidas and these show 
the |)oet’s early affinities ^‘Lines on Ireland” 
shows the poet’s noble sympathy with oppressed 
nationalities and the Lost Deliverer is worthy 
to rank with Browning’s Lost Leader The 
anguish of love is uttered in many places in noble 
and dignified verse and the hook is, on the whole, 
worthy of the youthful poet. We miss here the 
epic grandeur and the profound application of 
ideas to life of “Love and Death” but that is 
another tale and is meant for other times 

The Oppebssion op the Poor : By C. F, An- 
drews {Ganesh ^ Oo. Fuhlislm Mad'iasy Face 
Bet 

The dead-lock at Ohandpur is now an old, 
unhappy, far-off thing, but its significance should 
always be borne in mind. Mr. Andrews does not 
only set forth the facts but also draws a moral 
from them. It is a heart-rending tale, redeemed 
only by the divine faith and patient resignation 
of the labourers, the philanthrophic zeal of the 
volunteers and the sympathetic attitude of the 
townsmen. We read how the labourers were dri- 
ven out of the shed of the railway station to 
the open foot-ball ground when the rain was 
falling eopiously and how Gurkhas pushed for- 
ward the helpless women and children with the 
butt-ends of their muskets. They were in this 
destitute condition when cholera broke out and 
proved fatal to one out of fifteen This was the 
last drop in the cup of misery but it did not en- 
feeble the resolution of the poor nor exhaust the 
resources of the workers. The Bengalis, the 
Marwaris, the doctors and laymen all vied with 
each other in succouring the wretched The in- 
habitants of Chandpur flung open the door of 
their houses to provide shelter to the labourers. 
However the work of repatriation had to be 
delayed on account of the strike of the 
railway men and the steamship labourers. 
But everything came to a happy end and the 
labourers found their way back to their houses 
with the help of the volunteers. 

In addition to the scenes described and the 
events narrated, the book also contains glimpses 
of the author himself. We see the author now 
moving m the cholera-stricken camp, or 
reasoning with the officials, now encouraging the 
Volunteers or asking the labourers to take heart. 
We see his deep humanity, his reliance on God, 
his fervent advocacy of the poor and his child- 
like faith in the writings of the Poet Rabindra- 
nath Tagore and in the scriptures. His serenity 
of judgment and sobriety of views stand out 
prominently in bis treatment of the question of 
strikes while no one can question his veracity, 
who comes to the book with an open mind 


The book is really a ‘tract for the times’ and 
deserves to be widely read. 

Perfume of Earth * By H Ghattojpadhyaya, 
The Sliama^a Puhliblmig HousOf AgJiore Mmidir, 
Mount Boadf Mad') as Price Mb 8 

This is the fourth print of Mr Ohattopa- 
dhyaya’s muse and it is richer, sweeter and 
more delicious than the rest The poet has a 
rare combination of the sensuous, mystic and 
humane elements of poetry and this gives to his 
work an astonishing variety and richness He 
does not revel in the colour of a flower only^ he 
does not only remember that it pulsates with 
life but it gives him thoughts also which he too 
deep for tears Colour, vision and pity — these 
things he possesses m an eminent degree. He 
likes the richly yellow mango, the autumn, the 
lightning splendour and the passing pride of 
painted plume of the peacock Says the 
peacock . — 

“Richer I count a gorgeous death 
Than life that has no lines in it ” 

He has not only an eye for colour as m 
“Youth’s purple beart-bud of desiie 
Opened into a flower of gold. 

He sang, The world is full of Are, 

It never can grow grey and old ” — 

but also possesses uncanny powers of hearing — 

“Attuned to every space of earth and sky 

We stand, and in our beings catch the cry 

Of growing grass, the delicate noise of wiugii 

Among the leaves, the throb of little things.” 

Yet the mood of enjoyment is not his 
enduring mood. He has moments of soul when 
the mystery of life is laid bare and when the 
heart is touched with pity. How his heart 
melts for the blind boy — 

“He stood afar, alone, at my gate, 

A little beggar-boy of seven, 

In his voice I felt there was something of 

heaven 

And something of earth in his fate.” 

And now he is reminded of the Fruit of Pain 
which grows on the tree of life. His lines on 
Famine are the noblest expression of altruistic 
feeling . — 

“God ' break my body up and knead it 

into bread 

Of hunger, lo ! how many infant lives 

are dead. 

0 ’ draw my blood into your clouds 

and let them burst 

In showers of mercy, for the women die 

of thirst. 

Make thou a lightning of my soul 

and at a stroke 

Free poor men who bleed 

beneath the tyrant’s yoke.’* 
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Ko one has a greater sense of the bondage 
of body-— this prison-house of clay than Mr 
Ohattopadhyay This thought recurs in his 
poems again and again, but he is also confident 
about the ultimate freedom which is the soul’s 
birth-right. He has faith in the capacity of the 
earth for expansion and improvement and it is 
this faith which makes his message so cheery 
and triumphant. Above all, he possesses a 
sublime conception of the high destiny of a 
poet 

“Thus I make my melody 
That God’s hands may mould afar 
For the earth another tree, 

For the sky another star ” 

The “Marriage of the Rat” is a drama of its 
own kind. “A female rat was captured by a 
crow which, after the manner of ^sop, got into a 
wrangle with another crow, and dropped the rat. 
Happily for the rat, it fell into the lap of a 
gifted hermit who changed it into a girl , but, 
as the sequel shows, nature was out and the girl 
refused to marry Sun, Cloud, Wind and Mountain 
and espoused a rat.” We have seen the drama- 
tists handling superhuman or supernatural 
characters, but here the conception of the girl 
half human and half animal is something unique. 
Her speeches have a touch of the ‘naivete’. 
She comes to the hermitage after ‘nibbling 
away at fruits in the forest glade’ — (a happy 
suggestion of her real nature in the beginning 
of the play). It is rather funny to see how this 
girl dismisses suitor after suitor. The Sun- God, 
the Cloud-God, the Wind-God, and the Mountain 
— all are rejected and go away crest-fallen At 
last comes the mountain-rat and she makes it 
her lord and weds it. This gives to the play an 
air of anti-climax which is strange Charac- 
terisation is fine and the speeches are in keeping 
with the characters. It seems as if the hermit 
and hermitess only have forgotten the perfect 
speech of man. It marshals characters human, 
half human, and super-human. Narada is only 
a connecting link between the earth and the 
sky, 

Diwan Chand Sharma, 

Studies in South Indian Jainism By M, S. 
Bo/niaswami Ayyangm\ M.A»y Chef Lecturer %n 
History and JEconovnics^ Maharajahs College, Vijia- 
uagram, and B Seshagt'i i Bao, M,A , Chef Lecturer 
in English, Mahamja^s College, Vijianagram and 
Senior Beader in JDraiJidian Philology to the Uni- 
versity of Madras. Pp. 7 4- 183 A 144 Fnce Bs. 4. 

The present volume forms the first book of 
the series called the Ymanagmm Maharaja's 
College Publication. It contains two separate 
monographs in two parts, viz. South Indian Jain- 
ism by Mr, Ayyangar, and Andha Karnata 


Jainism by Mr. Rao. In Part I the author first 
having briefly related the early history of Jmism 
in general tells us how Bhadrabahu Svamin 
led a great migration of Jinists numbering not 
less than 12,000 under the leadership of Visakha- 
muni to the Oliola and Pandya countries during 
the days of the Maury an King, Chandragupta, 
how Jinisim was established in the land of 
Tamil, how it flourished and gradually declined 
owing to the influence of the revival of Hinduism 
by Saiva Kayanars, Yaisnava Alvars, and theo- 
logical doctors, Acharyas, like Sankara, etc , and 
how much Tamil literature of which the best 
gem IS the Kural is indebted to Jinisim and its 
followers He then also describes how the 
Jinists entered the Karnata country and 
colonized it. In the course of doing it he dis- 
cusses the history of the Deccan with reference 
to Jinisim and the ages of the Tamil Sangamas 
arriving at the conclusion that the date of the 
last Sangam is the end of the fourth or the 
beginning of the fifth century A.D. In Part II 
attempts have been made to trace the spread, 
activities, and influence of Jinisim in the 
countries of Andhra and Karnata , and in doing 
this the author has thrown a new light on the 
history of Andhra from the fall of Satavahana 
to the rise of the Chalukyas It has also been 
pointed out what a great influence Jinisim 
exercised on the development of Oanarese 
literature. The book is prepared carefully with 
the materials, both traditional and epigraphical 
and as such it is a real contribution to studies 
in Jinisim Students of religious, political, 
and literary history of Southern India will find 
ample food for them in this volume 

Yidhusekhara Bhattacharya. 

Salt • A Superstition - Published by the Theo- 
sopliical Publishing House, Madras. 1923, 

The compiler who has chosen to remain an- 
onymous, has made an attempt in this small 
pamphlet of 28 pages to prove, by quoting some 
writers on Hygiene, Dietetics, &c,, that we do 
not at all require any addition of common salt 
to our daily food which naturally contains 
enough of it for requirements of health, and that 
its use is fraught with great mischief We agree 
with the author so far that taking excess of com- 
mon salt with food is certainly injurious to 
health and may cause aggravation of certain 
diseases such as dropsy, gout, &c. But we do not 
share his view that it is ^ not a necessity to 
human organism, and that within proper limits, 
its use is attended with danger. The 
whole human experience would belie such a 
theory. The vegetables we take are generally 
poor in common salt Milk contains it in fair 
quantity but milk is seldom used largely as an 
adult food. All Physiologists agree that men 
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needs a certain quantity of common salt, apart 
from that existing in the various food-articles, 
to keep up the alkalinity of the blood and to 
help m the formation of certain digestive juices 
Hence the universal practice of flavouring our 
dishes with common salt as a condiment has 
grown up, which is evidently a natural demand 
It is no exaggeration to say that human life 
would taste very insipid, if common salt is 
proscribed as food. 

It IS curious to note, that some of the 
authorities Cj[uoted by the compiler are not in 
favour of entire exclusion of common salt from 
the table They condemn its excessive use, 
and most people would accept this as the right 
view The safest course in all human affairs, 
we would unhesitatingly say, is the adoption 
of the golden mean and the abandonment of 
eietremes. 

Chunilal Bose. 

BENGALI. 

Manushyatva-labiia Bij Satyasmyi Buh- 
hsliedhy Pwfesso) Pachanan ]\htm M A , P R. 
S Pp, 2S2 ( 5-]- in X 4 m .)— Re 1-4 as 

The book is on the “attainment of manliness ” 
In the last chapter some facts of the life of 
Buddha, Kavira, Luther, Jesus, Nityananda, 
Saligram, Yivekananda, Raja Eammohon and 
Mohammad have been given But there are some 
historical inaccuracies We cite only one ex- 
ample The following passage is considered to 
have been a saying of Jesus — 

“Bather, forgive them for they know not 
what they do.” 

According to the Biblical scholars, it is an 
interpolation , and this has been admitted even 
in the revised version of the English Bible, 
There are other mistakes too 

Mahesh Chatora Ghose. 

Swabhava-Kabi (Nature’s Poet) Govinda Das 
By Eemchandm Gliahahwty, Price Rs, 2 To le 
had of Eemchandm Muhhmjea, IB, Eamdhan 
Mitra Lane, Shyampuhm, Calcutta. 1880 B. S, 

The district of Dacca is unrepresented in 
Bengali poetry by any name of superior worth 
with the e'xception of the late Govindachandra 
Das, who IS not improperly compared with the 
Scotch poet Burns. Born of poor Kayestha parents 
in Bhowal, he was banished in 
middle life from his "birth-place which he loved 
so well if not wisely, settled m Vikrampur, and 
died at Dacca five years ago. Though chill 
penury often repressed the noble rage of his 
soul, he was nature’s own poetic child and sang 
because he must He was innocent of English 
and his vocabulary was small, and his horizon 


did not extend beyond such homely themes as 
conjugal love, lover’s lament, the beautiful lakes 
of East Bengal, the simple village girl, and the 
like. Sometimes his lyre would glow with 
patriotic fervour, or kindle into flame at the acts 
of oppression of the village tyrant At times 
his muse was tipped with gall as for instance 
when he wrote the stinging satiie on the Heign 
of Terror which he believed was prevalent 
in the extensive domain of a wellknown 
territorial magnate of East Bengal Judged 
by modern standards, some of his poems were 
wanting in taste and refinement, and were too 
realistic to please the fastidious There could, 
however, be no question as to lus absolute sin- 
cerity, and no one with any pretensions to liter- 
ary culture could deny him the supreme merit of 
being, within his own narrow range, a true poet. 
In fact the simple and copious flow of liis num-* 
hers came so naturally that the easy grace of 
his poems appealed to every reader in a hook 
of little over 300 pages his biographer has done 
full justice to his subject The book is hand- 
somely prmied and beautifully bound, and the 
story of the poet’s life, and his perpetual fight 
with poverty and neglect has been told with 
pathetic simplicity Govmda Das had many 
acquaintances and friends among the landed 
“aristocracy of Mymensingh, some of whom help- 
ed him with a monthly allowance, and the Dacca 
session of the Bengal Literary Conference also 
presented him with a purse of Rs 700 But 
speaking generally, it may be said that he de- 
served better of his countrymen, and he might 
well repeat Burns’ bitter experience 

“ Do not of your rich acquaintances boast 
Nor of the high circles you have been in, 

For a moth is a moth at the most 

Though it ciawls over the carpet of a queen. ” 

The value of the book has been enhanced by 
several well-executed portraits of the poet and 
his friends and admirers, and well-chosen extracts 
from his poems The book deserves a place m 
the poets’ corner of every Bengali library 

Y. 

SANSKRIT. 

AsTAPUSHKA ( ) OR A SvNSKRIT Ax- 

THOLOGY . By Nillamal Bhaliachauja, M A , 
Professor of Sanslnt, Benaies Eindu Fni versify 
P) ice Be 1~8. 

We are glad to receive Prof. Bhattacharya’s 
present work which is a Sanskrit text-book 
compiled specially for intermediate students of 
our Universities There are eight pieces — 'Some 
of them being in prose while the others iu 
poetry. The author named it Asiapusptha, i e, 
‘a wreath made of eight differeirt kinds of 
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flowers.’ The flowers are, indeed, fragrant and 
gathered very carefully from the famous gardens 
of Kalidasa, Bhattanarayana, Dandm, and Bana 
The Garland represents a variety of styles, 
scenes, and sentiments agreeable to young 
students There is a vocabulary and notes 
which are suggestive and critical. 

ViDHUSHEKHARA BhATTACHARTA. 

MARATHI. 

Capt Limaye’s Humorous Writings Pub- 
lished by the Shi Saiaswah Mandal, Poona City 
Pages 168 Pi ice Be 1-8 

Capt G G Limaye, who served as a medical 
officer m the late European war, has well utilised 
his leisure in cultivating the instinct of humour 
which he undoubtedly possesses in not a 
small measure Humour has its proper function 
and usefulness in literature, in that it brings 
freshness to a jaded mind But like spices in 
a meal, it must come in combination with some 
literary food It cannot claim to be a dish in 
itself It must also be a spontaneous outcome, 
and should keep within proper bounds of deco- 
rum Capt Limaye’s humour at times suflers 
in the two respects just stated Some of his skits 
are really yby/ enjoyable and full of life and 
exhilaration But the same, unfortunately, 
cannot be said of some other pieces, which are 
very much laboured and tire the patience of 
readers of good taste. 

Namaskar ByVaidyaGP Paianjpe of Sanqli, 
Pages ?9 Pnee Be. L 

The present physical deterioration of our 
Indian youths is very much to be deplored, and 
if early steps are not taken by parents to make 
their children healthy and strong, Indians will 
before long achieve an ill repute as a nation of 
physical wrecks People are, therefore, in search 
of an exercise which combines in itself maximum 
of good results with minimum of expense 
Naniaskar is such a one and should appeal to 
them most strongly To the orthodox Hindus 
it will appeal more specially as it is based on 
the foundation of the worship of the Sun — the 
source of all energy and life The question of 
spiritual merit apart, the Namaskar system of 
exercise has the mundane merit of giving a 
good, healthy and beneficial tone to the physique 
without any expense of money and little of time 
Several physical culturists in India and America 
have carefully examined it and testified to its 
high utility Being enjoined by the Shastras 
this exercise of Namaskars was in practice in 
every Hindu household in Maharastra for gener- 
ations till very recently when sheer lethargy 
and unpardonable blindness to their own inters 

25i-10 


ests overtook Indian parents and made them 
Ignore the physical benefits derived from this 
indigenous exercise The revival of the old 
practice of making Namaskar compulsory for 
every person, young or old in a household is 
very much to be desired and it is hoped that 
Mr Paranjpe’s book, which has fully and 
thoroughly explained the system in its scientific 
aspects. Will bring about the desired result. 

Y. G. Apte. 

Maharshincha Prasad — or Kind Gifts op 
Great Sages, Parts I <& II By Prof V. 0 Apte. 
PuhUsliei G B Joshi, Manager, Anand Pi ess, 
Poona Price 6 as each. 

Prof Apte’s name as maker of juvenile 
literature in Marathi is too well-known to require 
an introduction His style is very pleasing and 
he has the knack of making even hard subjects 
easily understood by children. The present 
books contain choice little stories extracted from 
utterances of great sages like Buddha, Jesus, 
Christ, Tukaram, Dnyaneshwar, etc , and from 
the Puranas, which are rarely read by people in 
the original The stories are entertaining and 
will be read by children with pleasure and 
profit The books are profusely illustrated. 

Taptipioha Sansar — OR Skilful Management op 
THE Household By the same author and pubhshei. 
Price 12 as. 

There is a section among the educated public, 
who complain rightly that the educational curri- 
culum for girls IS defective, in that there is no 
place in it for domestic science in its theoretical 
and applied aspects , nor is there any book in 
Marathi which will supply this want To such 
people Mr Apbe’s book will appeal most success- 
fully. The book contains everything that a 
gii-l — a would-be housewife — ought to know. 
Such girls will surely find this book their Vade 
Mecum 

Shantiniketan Mala, Yol III. Publisher 
N B. Ohavan. Pages 160. Puce Be, 1 

The book is divided into four sections. The 
first deals with the life of Maharshi Devendra- 
nath Tagore, which is very mdiflerently written 
Sec II contains a few chapters translated 
from Ravmdranath’s Shantiniketan Mala Sec. 
Ill gives four extracts translated into Marathi 
from^ the miscellaneous writings of Tagore 
on the secret and beauty of devotions, the Megh- 
duta poem, music, etc , and the fourth section 
contains ten extracts taken from the BhaJeta 
Vani The translations are accurate and faith- 
ful , but the writer of the biography seems to 
be hardly equal to the task. The printing 
leaves much to be desired. 

S. N. Bhagwat, 
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KANNAD. 

YliDYiLjiviN . By Pandit Shamayya. Pub- 
lished by Agaram Venlatmin Pandit^ Medical 
Schoolj Victoria Hospital, Bangaloie City Pp. 
XXX, 197. Bnce Be 1-8 1928 

Vaidyajivan is a Sanskrit work by Lolam- 
bara], a Bralimin poet who flourished in the 17th 
century. As the name suggests, the work is 
a means of livelihood to the Vaidyas The work 
has been translated into Bengali, Hindi and 
Marathi This Kannad rendering is far superior 
to the Hindi and Marathi translations. The 
first Kannad edition was published as far back 
as 1877. Ayurved has fallen into discredit and 
Kannad literature is not patronised by Kannad- 
^ eaking population. These two factors explain 
the wide gulf that divides the first edition from 
the second. The present publisher is the son of 
the author of the first Kannad edition The 
study of the English system of medicine by the 
present publisher and the notes based thereon 
and added by him in this edition considerably 
enhance the usefulness of this book The trans- 
lation is lucid and faithful The helpful mar- 
ginal notes, the description of the process of 
purification of the various metals and herbs, of 
the method of obtaining decoctions, and the table 
of herbs which can be used one for another with 
almost the same effect, the table of weights 
and measures, make the book very attractive both 
to the medical practitioner and the lay reader 
Lolambaraj is both a Vaidya and a poet of great 
reputation and high order His mastery over 
Sleshalankar is admirable. It is not a dull and 
dry work on a technical subject but a work of 
art as well in which students of literature can 
find many a verse of rare beauty. The translator 
has an abundant mastery over Kannad language. 
The book fully meets the need of a popular and 
handy work on ayurvedic system of medicine. 
Ho effort has been made to draw the reader’s 
attention to the literary excellence or to explain 
slesha as is done in the Hindi edition Kannad 
translator’s attention seems to be riveted on 
Vaidya] ivan as a work on Ayurvedic System of 
Medicine Having regard to the excellent get- 
up and nice printing the price is moderate 
The author’s efforts to make the book attractive 
deserve all praise We are afraid the apathy of 
the Kannad-readmg public for Kannad books will 
allow another half a century to run by before the 
third edition appears. 

Gr. K, Walyekar. 


The science of book-keeping has hitherto 
been neglected and the author attempts to re- 
move the long-felt want of a simple text-book on 
the principles involved m book-keeping In the 
first six chapters the author takes up the single 
entry system first and explains the few “don’ts” 
which every accountant has to remember He 
begins with the rudimentary principles of the 
subject and explains how the entries are made in 
the cash book and the ledger from the day book 
He then tgfckes up the double entry system and 
shows how the journal and the ledger are to be 
prepared He speaks of the “trial balance” and 
the “balance-sheet” in Oh XI and XII 

Throughout the book the author has used 
simple and intelligible language in explaining the 
principles in making the different entries. He 
has added several exercises to heighten the 
utility of the book and at the end of the book 
IS a glossary of mercantile terms with their 
English and Telugu equivalents. 

I expect that the author would deal with 
general book-keeping in connection with closing 
entries, profit and loss accounts, companies 
accounts, general banking and explain lucidly 
the fundamental difference between capital and 
revenue in his forthcoming volumes 

The educational authorities would do well 
to pay attention to this small booklet and re- 
commend it for use m the elementary schools 

Duranthama By V. K Sharnia B. A, B T 
Punted at the Andh7a Patnla Fiess, Madias 
Pp 89 Price 4 as 

This IS a social story and like his Adyar 
confreres, Mr Sharma takes up his cudgels at the 
nauseating manners of a white bureaucrat It 
moves one pathetically to find an ardent patriot 
like Dr Krishnarao suffering untold piivations 
at the hands of a typical police officer — Eamlin- 
gam Pillai, who finding his schemes to make the 
amiable doctor his willing accomplice foiled, 
swears to wreak awful vengeance Mr Sharma 
exhibits the picture of police intrigue and 
cunning scheming like a finished craftsman but 
he does not fail to meet retribution to Mr. 
Filial 

The setting of the story is Andhra and 
Krishnarao’s sons are typical Andhra youths 
with boyish, gallant but feverish enthusiasm to 
serve their country 

Savitrt By Nandiiaju Glialapati^ao Punted 
at the Manjuvam Pi ess, MIoie. Puce as. 8 Pp 
64 


TELUGU 


Telugu Book-Keeping and 
K S.N Muity, F 1 B.^ p I 
Scape and Co, Price B>e. 1. 


Accounts By 
S , Printed at 


This play displays considerable literary skill, 
dramatic talent, sound ethics, intelligent flashes 
of rational philosophy and a first-hand know- 
ledge and not mere imaginative insight of Dame 
Hature in her various manifestations. Unlike the 
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ordinary Telngn playwrights he does not indulge 
in witty aphorisms, shrewd perceptions and lively 
humour Departing from the traditional manner 
of depicting “Satyavantudu” as an average 
mortal and conceiving “Savitri” as the highest 
embodiment of self-sacrifice, indomitable energy, 
feminine chastity and a model of ideal woman- 
hood which the holy Vyasa of epic fame has handed 
down to us, the author makes “Satyavantudu” 
a worthy husband of the god -gifted Savitri 
Satyavantudn speaks but little, hut m every 
action and movement of his Savitri realises the 
transcendental beauty and the real human objec- 
tive of life as it ought to be She innately re- 
solves to attain this by subjugating all carnal 
pleasures, cultivating love towards animate and 
inanimate objects alike, and cherishing almost 
divine pleasure in serving her divine lord and 
parents-in-law Even Tama, who comes in to 
claim Satyavantudu to the abode of everlast- 
ing peacefulness, stands surprised at the Joh- 
like patience, unflinching courage and sweet 
reasonableness of her arguments. 

As a literary production, and as a stimulant 
to make others compile useful plays tinged with 
valuable morals, it has very few rivals 

B, Ramachai^dea Rau. 
MALAYALAM 

BhCtaeayar An histoncal novel, hy TL B. 
Ramavayma A 2 )]jan Tampuian Fuhlishedhy the 
Sa^aswatb Vilalsam Bool Depoi, Tnchur (GocJim 
State) Rnce Re. 1-12 annas 

Bhufcarayar, better known as Bbutarayap- 
periyavar, a Pandya king of the 3rd century 
A D , is said to have invaded Kerala, and to 
have put to death the then reigning chief Palli- 
banar, who was, evidently, a brother of the Pan- 
dya king himself He, soon after, began a reign 
of terror, and, conseq[uently, made the people 
realise that their position was absolutely unsafe 
in the hands of foreign kings, and that, unless 
they rose to the occasion, their country would 
likely he ruled out of existence Sinking, how- 
ever, all their differences, the people of Kerala 
immediately joined hands to proclaim their inde- 
pendence The enemy was, immediately, trapped 
and transported A strong popular assembly 
was formed vested with full power, even to make 
and unmake kings, who were, thence, elected by 
the people for a term of twelve years 

The book, under review, is a novel based on 
this famous tradition. More than half of it is 
devoted to show, m a well-thought out plot, the 
divided nature of the people throughout the 
country, daring the reign of Pallibanar and his 
father Viramarthanda It is worthy to note 
that the author has laboured much to show that 


unity among the leaders of the people was un- 
avoidable, when a tyrant, like Bhutarayar, came 
forcibly upon them to take advantage of their 
weak position. The mam story, however, ends 
in a most delicate point, when the powerful 
Pandya king, suddenly a captive m the hands 
of a few republicans of Kerala, was silently ship- 
ped off to a place far north, who was not at all 
repentant for what he did, all along, against 
the popular will 

A few historical fallacies, if there are some, are 
not to be counted upon in the attempt of a novel 
writer The style is simple, yet forceful and 
elegant Innumerable old words and expressions, 
pregnant with meaning, may be found m 
the Bhutarayar, scattered in every page The 
usage of 'iyfhnuc prose style is the author’s own 
introduction in the Malayalam literature. 

His Highness, besides, has done a great 
service to his country by bringing out a novel of 
such nature, at this period of Man*s struggle foi? 
liberty. Everyone who can understand Malaya- 
lam, IS recommended to read it. 

Unntjnili-Sandbsam An ancient poetical 
WQih, edited hy Atoor Ki isTina PisJia^oti and puh 
hshed hy Mi K Bamamenon, at the B, V, Booh^ 
Depot i Tiivandnm Pi ice Be 1, 

The book, under review, is the outcome of 
the discovery of a MS from the palace collection 
of the Maharaja of Oalicut, some twenty years 
ago It was first published in serial in the 
Basilaianjiiii, but was brought out in book-form 
only a few months hack The editor, in a pretty 
long introduction, has discussed the time and 
authorship of the work, and has well-succeeded 
in fixing the date at about 490 M E ( 1315 
AD). The hook also contains a Thippam from 
the pen of the editor himself, which may help 
the ordinary reader to a great extent. The 
Sandesa contains 237 slokas in all, composed in 
the Mandahantha metre It is written in two 
parts. 

The Editor and the Publisher deserve our 
sincere thanks for bringing out_, in an up-to-date 
form, this ancient poetical work, the absence of 
which has been long felt for m the sphere of the 
Malayalam poetry 

P. Anujan Achan. 

GUJARATI. 

Hind Swaeajya By M K Gandhi. Published 
at the Navy wan P)%nt%nq Press, Ahnedahad. 
Thtch caid board Pp 271. Price Bs, 2-8-0. 
( 1923 ) 

Tins IS one of the best books published till 
now in Gujarati , the idea is novel, original, and 
happy of publishing in manuscript, u e» m tbe 
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liaud-'writing o£ Mahatma Gandhi himself, his 
opinions on the subject next to his heart The 
whole big volume is in his hand, (that is a 
transcript of his hand-writing ) he wrote it m 
1908 when he was returning from England to 
South Africa When he was tired of writing with 
his right hand, he wrote with his left Besides 
being a storehouse of political maxims and fully 
thought out statements, its chief attraction is 
its style — simple, straight-forward and chaste It 
should be kept by every Gujarati as a memento 
of the great man 

(1) RASADmK Ratna Kihdi 

By E/d'inamhlctl GiTdhdrlcd Mod%^ M A P 'tinted 
at the Knshna Pnnting Pi ess, Bombay, Illustiated 
Gatd hoaid cover. P]o 297 Pi ice Bs 2-4 0 
(1923 ) 

(2) Griha Yaidya ( ) Published by 

B G. Modi, Surat Cloth covei P^. 160 Puce 
Bs 0-8-0 (1923 ) 

The first book contains one hundred small 
stories such as children would like to hear and 
profit by , it contains some pictures too. While 
the second is intended to serve as a Vade Mecum 
of household remedies for our usual ailments 

Three Stories of Sharat Babu ( 

Tianslated by Mahadev Hanbhai 
Besai and printed at the I^avpvan Punting 
Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth cover. Pp 187. Ptice 
Be 1-4 0 (1923 ) 

When Mahatma] I’s lieutenant Mahadev 
Desai was in jail, he did not pass his time in idle- 
ness , amongst the many useful pieces of work 
he did there was a translation of the three best 
written stones of Sharatcliandra Ohattopadhaya 
in Gujarati They furnish very instructive and 
interesting reading and are full of a moral which 
it is not difficult to find out 

Shirshak Am Shikshan ( ) 

By the Teachei s of the Dahlnnamuik Vidyaratln- 
bhavan, Bhavnagai Printed at the Navajivan 
Pnnting Press, Ahmedabad Cloth bound Pp 
475 Price Bs 2-8-0. ( 1923 ) 

Those who know the sacrifice of this noble 
band of teachers and the self-denying ordinance 
under which they woik at Bhavnagar, do not re- 
quire to be told how valuable the book must be 
which comes from the pen not only of the higli- 
souled Prof K K Bhat or the unmatched story- 
teller of the juveniles, Adhyapaka Girjasankar 
Badheka, but is the result of the combined 
effort of the whole staff of preceptors there 
They have produced a book recording the evolu- 
tion of the methods they have employed in 
teaching the children under them, based on 
experience and not on theory. It is a work on 


pedagogy, perhaps the first of its kind in India 
in so far as it is the result of personal experience 
of men who have devoted their lives to the ‘‘sub- 
ject”, men nurtured m and equipped with western 
traditions bnt bending them to be useful to the 
circumstances of our country. The book is a 
land-mark in that most important subject, and 
will repay perusal even by a lay mmd 

Uma are Vidhava Vipad 
By Batnasmh Dipsinh Palmar Printed at the 
Mahesh Pnnting Press , Bombay Khadi doth hound 
Pp 178 Piice Be 1-S-G ( 1923 ) 

This is a translation of a Hindi novel It 
portrays the miseries of a high class Hindu widow, 
and at the same time reinforces the ideal of a 
Hindu wife that her husband is her God, and 
she has no right to criticise his good or bad 
actions The story is spirited, and well told 
translated 

Mahatama Tolstoy By Govaidhan Das 
Kahandas Amin Published by the Society }oi the 
Bncoui agement of Cheap Litciatuie, Ahmedabad and 
printed at their own Pi ess. Cloth bound Pp 604 
Price Bs 2-8-0 ( 1923 ) 

At various timos small books dealing with the 
life and life-work of Tolstoy have been published 
in Gujarati, but it had remained for this Society to 
publish such a substantial work as the one under 
notice It IS the translation of a Marathi book 
but one does not feel that it is so The life of 
Gandhiji’s guiu which we read here, is all-em- 
bracing and comprehensive 

USHA ARE Arbra Written by Bhanu and 
published by M V Pandya, of 26, B toad way, 
Madias, pnnted at the Jama Vidya Vijay Pi ess, 
Ahmedabad With illustiahous Cloth cove) Pp 3o6 
Price Bs 8-0-0 (1923 ) 

The purport of the story ib that the uplift of 
oUr country would come only when w^omen like 
Usha and men like Aruna would work hand m 
hand 

The plot is well developed and the life of 
Murlis ( dancing girls attached to temples ) of 
South India is well depicted One such Slurli is 
reclaimed hy Aruna and she feels grateful to him 
till the end of her life The book is a credit- 
able performance for one living so far away 
from Gujarat 

Eastriya Yarcharmala . By 

Nagindas Amulakhiai Pnnted at the Lady Notth- 
coie Hindu Oiphanage Printing Piess, Bombay 
Cloth hound. Tl ith 12 photos Pp 286 Puce 12 as 
( 1923 ) 

Extracts from the writings of Mahatma 
Gandhi are arranged m the form of a class book 
They necessarily are concerned with his views on 
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Indian naiionalism , to those "wdio Lave no 
opportunity of going through the whole litera- 
ture on the subject, they furnish an useful 
summary, though one does not feel sanguine 
about their use as a school book 

YmpASAbi By Glimdnlal Kashi- 

9 am Dave. Pnnted at the Vasant P)intivg P] ess, 
Ahmedahad Pape^ cover Pp 104 Puce 6 as 
( 1923 ) 

We have a pretty custom in Gujarat, of 
brothers making presents to their sisters on a 
certain day in the year They generally consist 
of cash, but other articles are also presented 
Such presents are called by the name which this 
book bears Its contents aie full of as much love 
as accompanies the presents from a brother to his 
sister It has the additional charm of being 
meant for little sisters of from five to ten years 
in age. It is a collection of popular songs, with 
music notations, just of the proper quality to 
interest and please the little mites for whom 
they are meant To appreciate these fully one 
must hear them sung by tiny girls 

Abbidgbd Karan Ghelo Pub- 

lished by the Gujarat Vidyapitha, Ahmedalad, 
Pnnted at the Navjivan P) inting P'\ ess, Ahmedahad 
Thick card hoai d Pp 193 Pnce 12 as (1923 ) 

Karan Ghelo was the last Hindu King of 
Gujarat, before it passed into the hands of the 
l\[ussalmans His last days are described in a 
novel of that name, which has become a classic 
m Gujarati School editions of that novel have 
already been published by Government, but 
this abridgement is a new departure The 
Yidyapitha has abridged the work and divided it 
into connected chapters for its own school 
purposes 

Care op the Teeth and the Mouth 

By Kaiklmsni Domhji Jila P-nntedat 
the (hv'jaiati Pnnhrg Pi ess, Galcutta Pa^er cove? 
Pp 145 Unpnced (1923 ) 

Everything relating to these very important 
members of our body is treated in this book m a 
very simple way, which would appeal to a lay 
mind and if the directions given therein aie 
followed, they would no doubt give good results 

Prachin Kavya Sudha, Parts I & II 

: Collected by Ghliaganlal Yidyamm 

Baval Published by Magyar atna Bheth Puru- 
sottam Vishi am Mavji, J P. Pi inted at the Jnan 
Mandu Pi ess, Ahmedahad Papei cover With 
pictures Pp 1315 156 Puce Be 1-4-0 each 

( 1923. ) 

As its name implies tins work is concerned 
with old Gujaiati ( poetical ) literature. Mr 


Kaval IS well known for the interest he takes in 
this branch of our literature, and we owe it to 
the liberality of Slieth Purushotiam that these 
selections have seen the light of day Some of 
them are indeed very fine specimens of old 
Gujaiati Poetry, and deserved publication long 
before 

Sahajanand Swami By Kishoilal Ghanshyamlal 
Masluuvala Pointed at the Navjivan Pointing 
Press, Ahmedahad Cloth cover Pp 173 Pnoe 
0-11-0 (1923) 

Sahajanand was the founder of the Swami- 
Harayana sect which claims so many votaries m 
Gujarat and Kathiawad It was this great 
Acharya who humanised the lawless tribes of 
Kathiawad and brought them to the path of 
god-fearing religion His life is a valuable 
addition to the series that this Press is publish- 
ing of the different Hindu Avataias It is a 
most readable book and gives certain incidents 
m the life of this Swami, which was not known 
till now 

PrEMUHELI Pa.NNA ( IT ) OR LoVE-MAD 

Panna By Qamanlal Maganlal Pandya 
Pnnted at the Manek Byinting Pi ess, Bombay, 
Gloth bound Pp 339 Pnce Bs, 3-8-0 (1923 ) 

This novel though confined to the times of 
Akbar and the heyday of Rajput chivalry, is 
also meant to give a picture of the present national 
aspirations, and for a first attempt is certainly 
well conceived and well written 

Saurashtrv ni Ras Dhar ( ) 

OR THE Kectar-Streoi OP Saurashtra Published 
by the Sauiashha Sahitya Mandu, Banpui 
Pnnted at the Sane P t ess Pp 216 Papei covei 
Pnce Be 1-8-0 (1923 ) 

Saurashtra (Kathiawad) is from days of yore 
famous for its hospitality and chivalry The 
indigenous literature of this province is full of 
romance — romantic stories, depicting the chivalry 
of its sons and the courage and chastity of its 
daughters Most of the literature, however, is 
preserved not in books, but in the minds of 
story-tellers, ( bards or ) Efforts have of 
late been made to give a permanent form to 
this floating literature, and the collection of 
stories under notice is one of them Each and 
every story has come from the mouth or pen of 
some one steeped in this kind of lore, and the 
preservation of this kind of folklore as well 
as tragedies lu real life is a boon of no inconsi- 
derable value 

Kailas Manas Sarovar Harsh ana By Guja- 
shankai B Badheka Pnnted at the Navjivan Pnnt- 
ing Pi ess, Ahmedahad Tlnck card boaid Pp 186 
Pi ICC as 10 (1923 ) 
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THE MODEBIS! REVIEW FOR FEBRUARY, 1924 


This IS one more translation into Gujarati of 
the Maratlia book of Swaini Haiisa, ■who has 
written a fascinating story of his visit to the 
Manas Sarovar in the Himalayas 

K M. J 

FRENCH 

Kalidas Nag Les tliG 07 les thplomahqiies de 
V Inds (xnciGnd 6t V A.othdsdbficL J^cuis, Maison 
neuve, 1923. 

Monsieur Kalidas Nag sustained in Sorbonne 
a thesis for the doctorate of the University of 
Pans, on the “Diplomatic theories of Ancient 
India and the Artliasastia”. He belongs, as 
IS expressed in the dedication to his work, “to 
the younger generation that has awakened m 
India, eager to participate in the task of con- 
structing the bridge between the Orient and 
the Occident” The book is characterised as 
important and original by Prof Jules Block 
( Vide Compte-rendu a la Revue critique d’ 
Histoire et de Litterature, 1923, no 18 ) In 
reopening a discussion after his authoritative 
pronouncement we are willing to admit that the 
thesis of Monsieur Nag cannot but interest those 
who are occupied with the History of Diplomacy 
and with the study of Public International Law. 

The Arthasastra or the science of Profit is 
attributed to Kautilya, the Brahmin prime 
minister of the Hindu emperor Chandragupta 
( 326-298 BO) contemporary with Alexander 
the great and Aristotle It is an important 
treatise of which Monsieur Nag has discussed the 
chapters that bear special reference to his sub- 
ject of diplomacy It is surprising to find there- 
in the refined analysis and perfect knowledge 
of practical interests and human psychology, the 
problems which one characterises to day as the 
politics of the inteno7 the qualities of the king, 
his responsibilities, his acuteness in the choice of 
his ministers and councillors, the organisation 
of the army and the laying out of fortresses , 
and above all we find the problems of the politics 
of the e02te)io7. From this latter point of view 
the Arthasastra appears to be a study as objec- 
tive as it IS rich in the details of all the great 
questions which confront tod&,y our Public 
International Law for solution political methods, 
conclusions of alliances and ententes, prosecutions 
of war, considerations with regard to the neutral 
powers, and the problems of peace And Kautilya 
the author of the treatise, does not limit him- 
self to a simple exposition of general principles 
and a definition of laws , he demonstrates the 
concrete cases wherein those laws and piinciples 
are applied , he pronounces bis own opinion 
with a warm conviction and examines critically 
the solutions already offered 


Mon Nag’s study is the opportune woik of 
a hisfcoiian who gives us an idea as to how 
theie existed before in India, diverse schools 
of thought on questions relating to government 
and diplomacy The Vedas reveal the prepon- 
derant infl-uence of the spiritual power The 
epic age which succeeded, brought superiority 
to the loyal power and to the 'warrior class Thus 
the author of the Arthasastra was in face of pre- 
cedents already established and materials were 
not denied to him in the elaboration of his 
treatise 

But what exactly is the date of the Artha- 
sastra ^ On that delicate question which Mon 
Nag examines in the conclusion of his thesis, 
most diveigent opinions have been expressed by 
the world of savants Mon Nag instead of 
following the judgment of the majority takes 
his stand on judiciously selected arguments and 
demonstrates that the work should not he con- 
sidered in its entirety as reaching to the fouith 
century B 0. and as coming ready made out 
of the head of Kautilya. It appears lather as a 
manual analogous to the treatises on medicine 
or alchemy or architecture or grammar to have 
been an obj'ect of re-handhng The climate of 
India having obliged the frequent recopynig of 
the manuscripts to insure their conservation the 
successive generations had profited by those 
ocoassioiis, to introduce additions and alterations, 
sometimes considerable, conserving all the same 
the authority and the name of the ancient author 

Be that as it may and even if the Artlia- 
sastra could not be considered as the faithful 
reflection of the political social and economic 
organisations of 4th centmy B G Indui^jQt it does 
not appear less interesting for it sho'ws us the 
Hindu spirit possessed by the realistic and some- 
times brutal conceptions of Inteiebt and Fiofit 
which were repudiated later on by the idealistic 
spirit of Buddhism and Brahmanism and were 
in consequence, forgotten or transformed more or 
less, being incorporated m the juridical treatises, 
in the epics and m the stoey literature 

Appreciating fully the value of the discovery 
of the Arthasastra in 1905 by Pandit Shama 
Sastri we say that the study of Mon Kalidas Nag 
in the lines of translations and interpretation, in 
the face of great difficulties, has brought out 
many points particularly precious 

The jurists will appreciate the thesis specially 
on account of the light which it throws not only 
on the history of constitutional law and public 
international law in general, hut also on the 
striking conceptions of political and juridical 
sciences of ancient India 

Henky Solus. 
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THE OAE OF TIME. 

By Eabindeinath Tagore. 

(Translated from the Onginal PuUished in ^'Prahasi^^) 

A Drama in one Act. 


[ The cuotaiu nses on a gvoiijp of Citizens stand' 
ing on the loadside, looTnng towaids the Car, which 
howeve? is not visible to the audience ] 

1st Citizen. Father Time’s Car-festival has 
come round, but his Oar is at a standstill It 
simply refuses to stir. I know whose fault it is, 
for the Soothsayer has told us 

2nd Citizen It may not be anybody’s fault at 
all Perhaps old Father Time is tired, and 
wants a rest 

1st Citizen Nonsense ^ How shall we get 
along, if Time refuses to move on ? Just look at 
that rope, lying there What an age-long rope ' 
What a number of people have put their hands 
to it ^ But never before has it lam thus in the 
dust 

3rd Citizen. If the Car doesn’t move, and 
the rope lies limp, it will prove a halter round 
the neck of the whole kingdom 

2nd Citizen Lord ’ How fearsome it looks, 
as if about to writhe and rear its head like a 
snake ' 

3rd Citizen Oh, look ’ look ^ It actually 
seems to he moving ' 

1st Citizen. If we can’t make it go, and it 
takes its own course, there’ll he trouble, I can 
tell you ’ 

3rd Citizen It will mean the loosening of all 
the bonds of the world Then the Oar will knock 
us down and roll over our bodies It’s because we 
help to drag it along that we don’t fall under 
its wheels What’s to be done now ^ 

1st Citizen There’s the Priest sitting and 
chanting his mantms 

2nd Citizen His chanting won’t make the 
Car go on. In the old days the Priest had to 
give the first pull Does he think his manims 
will now do the work instead ^ 

Isx Citizen The pulling has already been 
tried, friend. From early dawn, while it was 
yet dark, the Priests got here, before everybody 
else, and tugged and hauled for all they were 
worth It was only when the morning light 
came, and people began to arrive, that they left 
the ropes and sat apart, with eyes closed, to do 


their chanting Do you think they have any 
strength left m this Kali-yuga ? 

3rd Citizen G-ood gracious * The rope seems 
to be throbbing, — as if it was the artery of the 
ages 

1st Citizen It seems to me the Car can only 
he started by the touch of some great and holy 
man 

2nd Citizen 

If we have to wait for some great and holy 
man, the auspicious time will be over. Mean- 
while what’s going to happen to us ordinary 
sinful people 

3rd Citizen Providence doesn’t bother its 
head about what may, or may not happen to 
sinful people ^ 

2nd Citizen What ^ D’you think the world 
was made for holy men ^ Where would we have 
been then ^ No, no. Creation was meant for us 
ordinary folk Holy men drop in accidentally, 
now and then, and do not stay long either. 
They cannot bear the brunt of us, and have to 
fly to the shelter of caves and forests. 

1st Citizen Well, old man, why not try a 
hand at the rope yourself, and let us see whether 
the Car moves, or the rope breaks, or you come 
down bang on your nose ' 

2nd Citizen The difference between holy 
men and us is that they are only one or two and 
we are many If the lot of us could but screw 
ourselves up to join hands and give a manly 
pull, all together, the Car would run fast enough. 
We can’t draw it because we can’t, or won’t 
come together, and keep staring into vacancy for 
some extraordinary man to turn up 

3rd Citizen My goodness ’ Was that the 
rope wriggling ^ Do be careful what you fellows 
say ’ 

1st Citizen In the scriptures it is written 
that, at the first sacred moment of day-break, 
the first pull is for the Priest. And, in the 
second watch, the second pull is for the King. 
Both has failed to-day Now, on whom falls the 
third pull ^ 

[Bute) SoldiB'is'] 
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1st Soldier What a shame ’ What a shame ' 
The King himself put his hand to the rope, and 

we in our thousands joined in the tugging, but 

never a s(^ueak did we get out of the wheels 
2nd Soldier We are Kshatrijas, my dear 
fellow, not cattle like the Sudras Our business 
13 to ride the Oar, not to drag it 

3rd Soldier Or, perhaps, to break the Car 
My hands are itching to lay hold of an axe and 
smash it up I should like to see how old Father 
Time IS going to prevent me 

1st Citizen The kind of arms you bear, my 
gallant friends, will neither serve to move nor 
break the Car Ton haven’t heard what the 
Soothsayer has said, have you ^ 

1st Soldier What did he say ^ 

1st Citizen It’s a case of the Treta-y 
story over again 

1st Soldier Wasn’t it in the Tieta-yuga 
that the monkeys set Lanka on fire ^ 

1st Citizen No, no, not that one. 

2nd Soldier. Is it then Rama’s killing of the 
monkey King that you mean ^ 

1st Citizen Now you’re nearer Don’t you 
remember how the Sudra went m for austere 
discipline to gam spiritual merit ^ Grood old 
Father Time was furious and could only be 
pacified after Rama had cut off the presumptuous 
Sudra’ s head. 

3rd Soldier There’s no fear of that now 
Even the Brahmins have given up all discipline, 
why talk about Sudras ^ 

1st Citizen Some of our Sudras, here, have 
taken to reading the scriptures in secret, “Are 
we not men ?” they fi.ing out, if they are dis- 
covered It must he the Evil Spirit of this godless 
age who has gone about putting it into their 
heads that they’re men. Eather Time is wise in 
not letting his Car stir If once it starts, it will 
grind earth, moon and sun underneath its wheels 
Just fancy ’ — the Sudra throwing out his chest 
and proclaiming he’s a man ' What next, 1 
wonder ? 

1st Soldier To-day the Sudra reads scrip- 
ture, to-morrow the Brahmin takes to the plough 
and then follows red rum ^ 

2nd Soldier Then come along, let’s go 
over to the Sudra quarters and get busy with our 
arms We’ll soon show them who are the better 
men * 

3rd Soldier Some one has gone and told 
the King that in this Kah-Yuga neither arms nor 
scriptures, but only gold pieces can act as prime 
movers So the King has sent for Dhanapati, 
Merchant They’ve all come to believe that but 
for his pull the Car won’t budge 

1st Soldier If the Car starts at the pulling 
of a Bania, we had better tie our weapons round 
our necks and go and drown ourselves ^ 

2nd Soldier, IV^hat s the good of getting 


excited ? The Bania has the pull everywhere 
now-a-days, even Cupid’s how-string twangs to 
his touch 

3rd Soldier. That’s true enough. The King 
only shows himseif in front , behind him is the 
Bania all the time 

1st Soldier Well, let the Bania remain 
behind We are ranged on either side of the 
King, so the peeans are all sung to us 

3rd Soldier May be, but it’s the man at the 
back who calls the tune. 

[JEnfei Mtmste] ^3 Dhci'iiapaii] 

1st Soldier Who the deuce are these ^ 

2nd Soldier The flashes jump off then- 
diamonds, like so many crickets, right into our 
eyes 

3rd Soldier Look at those huge gold chains 
round their necks, — regular fetters ' Who on 
earth are they ^ 

1st Citizen They are Dhanapati, the Mer- 
chant’s men They have got Father Time tied up 
hand and foot with those gold chains of theirs. 
That’s why his Car can’t move 

1st Soldier (To the letameu) What 
brings you here ^ 

1st Retainer The King has sent for our 
Master, Dhanapati None of the others have 
been able to move the Car, so they’re all hoping 
he’ll do it 

2nd Soldier Who are “they all” and what 
business have they to be so “hoping” ? 

2nd Retainer Doesn’t everything that moves 
now-a-days, move under our Master’s hands 
2nd Soldier I’ll show you just now that the 
sword does not move m his hands, but in ours ^ 
3rd Retainer And who moves your hands, 
eh ^ As if you never heard about that ' 

1st Soldier Be quiet, you unmanneily boor* 
2nd Retainer Quiet indeed ^ D’you know 
that it’s our voice which resounds to-day through- 
out earth, water and sky. 

1st Soldier Your voice ^ When our hun- 
dred-mouthed weapon thunders — 

2nd Retainer It’s oui behest which that 
thunder carries from market to market ' 

1st Citizen What’s the good of quarrelling 
with these people ? You’ll never get the better 
of them 

1st Soldier What ' How do you mean ^ 

1st Citizen No sooner you draw your 
swords from their scabbards, you’ll find some 
have eaten of their salt and others have tasted 
of their bribes 

1st Retainer We are told th^jy had brought 
up the wonderful old ascetic, who lives by the 
Narmada, io try his hand on the Oar Does 
anybody know what happened ? 

2nd Retainer I do When they reached 
Ills cave they found him on the flat of his 
back, in a trance, with his legs locked in 
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the lotus posture. They pushed and pulled him 
into his senses, hut his legs had gone stiff, he 
could’t rise to the occasion ^ 

3ei) Retainer Small blame to his legs, after 
being locked for sixty-five years ’ But what did 
he say ? 

2nd Retainer ISTothing doing there, either ^ 
Lest his tongue should sin, he had taken the 
precaution of cutting it off He could only keep 
on groaning, and each one gave each groan his 
own meaning 

1st Retainer And then ? 

2nd Retainer. Then they lifted him up and 
brought him along, hut hardly had he touched 
the rope when the wheels began to sink into the 
ground ' 

3rd Retainer Ha, ha ^ Like his own mind 
he would tain drag Time’s Car into the depths 

1st Retainer Ro, it must have been the 
burden of his sixty -five years’ fasting that was 
too much for the wheels Why our legs refuse 
their office even after a single day of it ’ 

3rd Citizen Talking of burden, the burden 
of you people’s pride seems heavy enough ^ 

2nd Citizen. That’s a burden which crushes 
itself, 

[To 'letainers] You wait and see what a fall 
your Dhanapati’s piide is going to have to-day 

1st Retainer All right, we’Jl see Who 
furnishes Father Time’s rations I should like 
to ask ^ If they’re stopped, it’ll he all one 
whether the Car halts or runs ’Tis the full 
belly makes the world go round ’ 

[Enter Mtnistei ^ EhanapaU,] 

Dhanapati Well, Sir Minister, why am I 
summoned ^ 

Minister Whenever the Kingdom’s in any 
kind of want, aren’t you the first to be called 
upon to remove it ? 

Dhanapati. If it’s a question of supply, I’m 
always ready — hut what about the present 
trouble ^ 

Minister You must have heard that the 
Car has failed to respond to any other pull ? 

Dhanapati I have indeed , but, Sir Minister, 
this is a matter which has all along been in 
charge of — 

Minister I know, the Priests have so far 
been in charge But m the old days they used 
to acineve tlu ir own progress by dint of hard 
striving, and then ti'ey c</u]cl n ake things- pro- 
gress too Now ti ey are all t tting tight at your 
door, — immoveable tbemseWes and unable to 
move others 

Dhak.pati There weie also the King and 
bis ministers and his warriors, — they aH used 
to take their turn at the rope So everything 
went smoothly and all we had to do was to oil 
the wheels This is the first time I’m asked to 
do any hauling. 
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Minister. Look here, Master Merchant, this 
moving of the Car is a test for all of us The 
turning of its wheels will show who really leads 
the world When the Priest was leader, and 
then the King was leader, the Car used to bound 
forward at their very touch, like a lion roused 
from sleep Now they don’t get the least res- 
ponse That only shows how pen and sword 
alike have become bankrupt — all command has 
gone over into your hands Those are the hands 
that must now man the ropes. 

Dhanapati. Well, let my men try first. If 
they manage to get so much as a quiver out of 
the Car, I’ll 30in them But it would never do 
to expose myself, before all these people, to the 
discredit — 

Minister Ask ^ them to hurry up then, 
Master Merchant The whole kingdom awaits 
you, fasting , for all refreshment is forbidden till 
the Car arrives at the Temple Besides, what if 
you try, and don’t succeed, — where’s the dis- 
credit ? That’s no more than has befallen both 
Priest and King 

Dhanapati They are at the top, my dear Sir, 
while we are only at the bottom of everything 
So they will be judged m one way, and we m 
another If the car fails to move I’m disgraced ; 
if it does move I may be undone, for then none 
Will tolerate my good luck. Each one of you 
will then begin to think how to bring about its- 
curtailment 

Minister All you say may be very true, — 
but what’s to be done ? The Car must be got to 
move If you hesitate much longer, we shall 
have the populace up against us. 

Dhanapati All right, let’s have a try. If 
fortune favours and gives me success, let not 
that be held against me. 

(To Ins men) : Now, my men, let’s hav-e 
hearty cheers for S % ddli % * 

Retainers Jai JSidM * Jai Siddhi ’ 

Dhanapati StddU, our Goddess ' 

Retainers Ja^ SiddTii^ our Goddess ^ 

Dhanapati. Oh, I say , I can’t even lift the 
rope, let alone pulling it. It’s as heavy as the 
Car itself This is no ordinary man’s task. 

(To U$ men) Come on, all of you , take hold, 
every one Where’s my Cashier ^ Come along, 
Cashier Now once more. Jai Stddhi, heave ho * 
Jm Siddh.fiM together ' Jai Siddhi, pull away, 
my } ' titles * 

No IPs no use. The rope gets stiffen and 
stiffer every tug 

All Fie ^ Fie ^ Shame ' Shame ! 

1st Soldier Saved ' Oui honour’s paved 

Dhanapati I salute you, Father Time You 
are truly on our side, for that you have kept 
still. Had you begun to move at our hands you 


* Success, 
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would have ended by riding over our breasts, 
levelling us to the dust 

Cashier Alas, Master, our prestige, which of 
late was steadily m tbe ascendant, is grievously 
lowered to-day 

Dhahapati Look here • We’ve been mak* 
ing headway all this time, under the shade of the 
moving Car, unobserved by the multitude hTow 
that we are right in front of it, we have become 
dangerously obvious — I hear the grinding of teeth 
here and there, only too clearly Once it becomes 
too patent that we are working the Car, that will 
mean the end of us 

1st Soldier {To Dlianapah) In the old 
days this failure would have meant the loss of 
your head ’ 

Dhanapati. In other words, your hands 
would have found something to do how fallow 
they lie without heads to chop of f 

1st Soldier. If father Time himself, to say 
nothing of the King, hadn’t become your very 
humble servant, I’d have known how to give a 
fitting reply ’ 

Dhahapati. To tell you the truth, we were 
safer when our person wasn’t so very sacred. 
This humble service only leads us to our death 

Why so downcast, Sir Minister ? 

Minister. Kow that we’ve played our last 
move, I’m worried to think that there’s nothing 
left to try. 

Dhanapati. Don’t be anxious. Kow that 
you’ve come to the end of your devices, Father 
Time himself will devise his own means, iiter 
all, it’s to his interest to move on — not ours. 
When his call rings forth, his proper steeds will 
come running up Those who are behind the 
scenes to-day will then come to the forefront. 
Meanwhile let me go and put my Counting-house 
in order. 

Come on, Cashier, let’s double-lock the strong 
room to begin with There’s no time to lose. 

\JElxeunt BhanapaU and and his retainers — .Bntei 
8jpy.] 

Spy. Sir Minister, there’s a great turmoil 
on at the Sudra quarters. 

Minister What’s the trouble P 

Spy. a crowd of them are marching up 
^‘We'^ll move Father Time’s Oar say they 

All. What ’ Who’s going to let them touch 
the ropes ^ 

Spy. Who’s going to prevent them, rather ’ 

Soldiers Ko fear ' We’ll stand guard. 

Spy. How many are you after all ? You may 
blunt your swords cutting them down, but 

ohere 11 be so many left that you won’t even get 

standing room near the car. 

(To the Minister) You seem all of a trem- 
me, bir. 

us SuLd!"’' 


Spy. Then ^ 

Minister I am afraid they’ll succeed ’ 
Soldiers What are you saying, Sir Minis- 
ter ? They pull the Oar of Time I Shall the stone 
float ? 

Minister But, don’t yon see, if they can, it 
will show that a new dispensation of Providence 
has been ushered in ^ If the ground floor takes the 
place of the top floor, doesn’t that portend a 
cataclysm^ What’s the most terrible earth- 
quake P — only the same thing happening under- 
ground. A change of Cycle is but the coming 
mto light of that which was hidden 

Soldiers. What would you have us do ^ 
Command us ’ We fear nothing on earth 

Minister. This love of parading fearless- 
ness creates our most fearful problems No 
barrier of ^words, however desperate, will avail 
to check the flood of Time 

Spy. Then what is your advice, Sir ? 

Minister The best course is not to put any 
obstacles in their way Obstacles teach Power 
to recognise itself And once you allow uncon- 
scious Power to know^ where it is, we are no- 
where ^ 

Soldiers Then are we to stand by and let 
them come ^ 

Spy. They’re already here ^ 

Minister. Don’t do a thing Keep quite 
still. 

[Enter c voted of Sudras ] 

Minister. ( To their leader ) Hullo, Sardar ! 
G-lad to see you all. 

Sedra Leader, We’ve come to drive Time’s 
Oar, Sir Minister. 

Minister, That’s what you’ve always been 
doing. We were there only for form’s sake. 
Don’t I know that ^ 

Sudra Leader All this time we’ve been 
offering ourselves up under the wheels of the 
Oar, and its progress has been over our mangled 
bodies This time Father Time refused to ac- 
cept our sacrifice. 

Minister So I could see. There were scores 
of you grovelling in the dust before the Oar this 
morning, but tbe wheels had apparently lost 
their appetite, for they did not advance on their 
victims, with shrieks of 3 oy, as usual Their 
ominous silence is what dismays us 

Sudra Leader. Father Time has not called 
us to-day for paving the road under the wheels, 
but to pull the ropes of his Car 

Priest Indeed ’ And how came you to 
know this, pray ^ 

^ Sudra Leader. No one knows how these 
things are known. From early this morning the 
whisper has gone round that Father Time calls 
us. ..old and young, — man, woman and child. 

A Soldier, Calls you for your blood 1 
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SuDKA Leadek. Ko, for taking cliarge of the 
pulling. 

Priest. Look here, my son, just consider. 
Shouldn’t the ropes of Time’s Car be placed in 
charge only of those who can move the world ^ 
SuDEA Leader Does Your Reverence really 
think that it is you who move the world ? 

Priest The times are awry, I admit. But, 
after all’s said and done, aren’t we Brahmins 
still ? 

SuDEA Leader (To the Minister) Then, 
Honourable Sir, is it you who claim to move the 
world ? 

Minister What is the world, but you your- 
selves ? You move of your own motion, while 
we, the clever men, pretend that we are moving 
you. Apart from all of you, how miserably few 
of us remain ^ 

SuDEA Leader. Whatever may be your num- 
ber, can you remain at all, apart from us ? — 
that’s the point 

Minister That’s so, that’s so. 

Stjdea Leader. You nourish your bodies on 
the food we produce, and maintain your status 
on the clothes we weave, 

A Soldier. What impertinence? Up to 
now they’ve been crying with folded hands “ 0 
Masters, you feed and clothe us ” They’ve got 
hold of a new tag this time, We really can’t 
allow this sort of thing 

Minister (To the Solclien) Do keep quiet ’ 
{To the Sucha Leade'i) Es-actly so, Sardar, 
we were only waiting for you Are we such 
fools as not to know that you alone are the 
proper steeds of time ^ Go on, do your part, and 
then we‘ll get the chance of doing ours 

Sudra;Leader Come along, brothers, set to 
work with a will Whether we live or die for 
it, well get a move on this Car 

Minister. But, my dear Sardar, be careful 
to stick to the road,— the high road along which 
the Oar has always travelled. Don’t you come 
lumbering right on to us 

Stjdra Leader We are only steeds, what do 
we know about right or wrong road ? The 
Driver will see to that Come along, all of you 
Don’t you see how the pennant over the Car- 
top flutters That’s the signal given by Father 
Time himself Come on, haul away. 

Priest Ah, they’ve touched it, they’ve 
actually touched it ^ What desecration ’ 

Citizens Oh ' Oh ’ What abomination * 
Priests Close your eyes, my children, close 
your eyes If your gaze falls on Father Time 
when he bursts on them in the full b'aze of his 
wrath, you’ll be reduced to ashes 

A Soldier What’s that ? — the rumble of 
wheels P — or does the very sky groan m despair? 
Priest It cannot be ’ 

A Citizen. Yes, indeed, it seems to move. 


Soldiers There ' Dust rises ^ A crime, 
a most horrible crime ^ The Car moves ! 0 
sin, thrice accursed sin ^ 

SuDRAS Yictory ^ Victory ^ Victory to 
Father Time ' 

Priest, Ah, woe is me ^ It has actually 
happened 

Soldiers. Give us the word of command, 
Reverend Sir, and let us fall upon that rabble, 
with all our weapons, to stop their sacrilegious 
progress. 

Priest. I dare not. If Father Time himself 
doesn’t mind losing caste, no command of ours 
will make him do penance, 

Soldiers Then let us throw away our 
useless arms ’ 

Priest I, too, will throw away my scrip- 
tures. 

Citizens Let’s clear out of this kingdom. 
What will you do. Sir Minister ? Where are 
you ofl to ? 

Minister. I go to join them at the ropes. 

Citizens Yotc ’ To mingle with them ^ 

Minister Then only will Father Time be 
propitiated Isn’t it clear enough that it’s they 
who have now gamed his favour ? What has 
happened is no dream, no illusion Our place of 
honour to-day is at their side — else shall we be 
dishonoured indeed 

Soldiers. But still, for you to take hold of 
the rope contaminated by their touch — that 
surely was never the design of Providence. 
Check them we must ’ We go to call out all our 
forces If the Car cannot be stopped, it shall 
roll through a mire of blood 

Priest I’ll go with you too I may be of 
use as your counsellor 

Minister. You’ll never check them. It’s 
your turn, I see, to go under, this time 

Soldiers So be it Too long has base-born 
blood polluted the wheels of Father Time’s Car. 
Let it now be cleansed with ours. 

Priest, Oh look, do look Sir Minister. The 
Oar leaves the King’s highway and runs down 
into the fields. The Lord knows what un* 
fortunate village it may charge into ' 

Soldiers What are Dhanapati’s men shout- 
ing over there ^ They seem to be calling on us 
for help The Car looks like heading straight 
for the Counting-house. To the rescue ! To the 
rescue ! 

Minister Save yourselves first, my good 
fellows, and then talk of rescuing others I 
rather think it’s your Armoury that the Car 
makes for There’ll be nothing left of it, if that 
be so Look there 1 

Soldiers What’s to be done ? 

Minister. Man the ropes along with the 
pullers. That’s the only way to guide the car 
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to safety This is no time to dilly-dally I’m 
off» [£^£131^ ^ 

Soldiers. {To one another) What shall we 
do ? {To the Pnest) Reverend Sir, what is 
your idea 

Priest. What have you decided, my braves ? 

Soldiers Fight or pull ^ — We don’t know 
which, confound it ’ Do tell us, Sir, what you 
propose 

Priest Rush to the ropes, or sit at the 
scriptures P — I’m afraid I don’t know, either 

IsT Soldier D’you feel how the earth trem- 
bles, as though it were falling to pieces ? 

2nd Soldier Look over there It doesn’t 
seem as if they are pulling, — it’s the Car which 
pushes them on. 

8rd Soldier The Car appears to have come 
to life How it roars ’ Often have I been at 
the Car-festival, but never before have I seen 
the sleepy old thing so lively. That’s why it’s 
not keeping to our highway, but marks out a 
path of its own. 

2nd Soldier. But what of the destruction it 
threatens ? There comes the Poet, — let’s ask him 
what it all means. 

Priest Konsense ^ You expect Poets to un- 
derstand what we don’t ^ They can only make 
up their own stones, — they know nothing of 
what’s written m the scriptures 

1st Soldier The scnpture texts have been 
dead for ages, Reverend Sir, that’s why your 
words have ceased to carry weight These 
Poets speak a living language, so truth use«i their 
song ffo its own meihnm 

[ 'Enter Poet ] 

2nd Soldier — Can you tell us, Poet, why the 
Car-festival has turned out all topsy-turvy this 
time ^ 

Poet Of course I can. 

1st Soldier What means it that the Car 
refused to move at the pull of Priest or King P 

Poet Both had forgotten that it’s not 
enough to believe in Time’s Car, — one must also 
believe in its ropes 

1st Soldier Your words sound as if they 
had a meaning, Poet, but when we try to search 
it out, it can’t be found. 

Poet They had faith only in movement, not 


in the bonds which alone make right progress 
possible Therefore have these bonds turned into 
angry whips which threaten to flay them alive. 

Priest Are your Sudras, then, so wise as to 
understand the ropes and respect their bondage ? 

Poet They are not They’ll soon forget 
the spirit that makes things move and pm their 
faith on the vehicle and ti-em&elves You won’t 
have to wait long They’ll next be shouting . 
Victory to the Plough, the Hoe, the Spinning 
Wheel and the Loom ' Then shall their own 
intoxication destroy them, and upset the rest of 
the world as w^ell 

Priest. When the Car thus stops again, it 
will be the Poet’s turn to be called in, I suppose ? 

Poet. Your 3 oke’s no 3 oke, but a fact, friend 
Priest Father Time has again and again called 
on the Poets, but they’ve never been able to jostle 
their way up through the crowd 

Priest And what strength have they to do 
the pulling P 

Poet Not stren th of brawn, most certainly. 
We poets believe m Rhythm and know that to 
fail to stop where a stop is called for, is to be 
out of time We believe, further, that only when 
Beauty holds the reins, does Strength go straight 
You have faith only in Violence — the faith of 
the crowd, of the weak, of the inert 

1st Soldier. But you preach, Poet, while 
the kingdom burns 

Poet Age after age have kingdoms burned, 
and yet that which was to live has always 
survived 

2nd Soldier i^nd vliat are yi u going to do, 
Pciet ^ 

Poet I will smg a sung of Good Hope and 
Courage 

3rd Soldier What good will that do ? 

Poet It will set the time of the people’s 
steps as they pull the Car Pulling out of tune 
IS the root of all the trouble in the world 

Soldiers And what are we to do P 

Pkiest And what am 2 to do ^ 

Poet Do nothing in a hurry. I beg you 
Watch and think and work, preparing yourselves 
for your Call. 

[CUHTAIN ] 

— From The Vism-hhaiah Qz^aitetly. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

[ This section is intended for the correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous 
mews, misrepresentations, etc , in the original contributions, and editorials published in this 
Eemew or m other papers criticizing it As mrious opinions may r easonahly be held on the 
same subject, this section is not meant for the airing of such differences of opinion As, owing 
to the kindness of our numerous contributors, we are always hard pressed for space, critics are 
requested to be good enough always to be brief and to see that whatever they write is strictly to 
the point. No criticism of reviews and notices of boohs will be published. Writers are requested 
not to exceed the limit of five hundred roords. — Nditor, ‘^The Modern Bevieic.^^ 1 


Swami Naray ana’s Caste 

Be the paragraph on Swami Narayana’s caste 
in the January number of the Modern Beview, 
I drew my material from a hasty reading of 
Akshaykumar Dutt’s The Religious Sects of the 
Hindus ( in Bengali ), Yol I, pp, 273 — 75, 2nd 
edition The book is well known and regarded 
as highly authoritative in Bengal After going 
through the pages more carefully, I now find it 
stated there that there was a cobbler at Ahme- 
dabad ( Gujarat ) of the name of INarayana, who 
came into possession of a copy of a religious 
work left by a Vaishnavite Sadhu A Brahmin 
named 3wami of the district of Gora met him and 
was highly edified by reading the book, and 
toi^ether tiiey started a sect called Swami 
Naray ana with the book as its bible People of 
various castes entered its membership, but they 
did not interdine It will thus appear that the 
sect IS Brahmm-cobbler in origin This account 
may or may not be true, and my point was not 
to lay emphasis on the origin of the sect. I 
wanted to show that though in the eyes of 
Swami all castes were equal before God, he, like 
so many others of his way of thinking among 
Hindu religious reformers, fought shy of the 
caste-problem His conversation with Bishop 
Heber wiJl be found recorded in Yol II of the 
latter’s Journal It was not my intention to wound 
anyone’s religious susceptibilities. If members 
of the Swami Narayana sect are satisfi^ed that 
the name stands for a single person, and that 
person a Brahmin, I have no quarrel whatever 
with them, and am not at all anxious to make 
out that they are wrong India has produced 
some great religious reformers, of saintly charac- 
ter, belonging to the lowest classes* Though I 
am a Hindu and a Brahmin, Brahmanism by 
itself carries no merit in my esteem In the 
province of Bengal, among educated members of 
the Brahmin caste, I do not stand alone in this 
respect. That the followers of a religious re- 


former who drew his disciples from various 
castes, high and low { if the authority I have 
quoted be correct ), should be so keen to prove 
their master’s Brahmmic origin is to me a most 
pitiful sight, making one almost despair of the 
future of Hinduism in the evolution of that 
cosmopolite Indian nation to whose advent 
Eabmdranath Tagore has dedicated one of the 
grandest and most stirring of his songs m the 
Qitanjali 

A HINDU. 

The Ascent of Sap. 

In response to a querry put forward by 
one of your correspondents, Mr Ra^ Narain 
Saxeoa, in your January issue I think the 
class experiment which my friend refers 
to IS that in which it is demonstrated 
that a plant dies very soon if a part of its cen- 
tral cylinder is removed without unduly des- 
troying the continuity of the hark (cortical 
region), while it survives if a complete ring of 
the cortex is taken away This experiment is 
believed to be the most convincing demonstra- 
tion in favour of the view that the water travels 
through the xylem and not through the cortical 
cells Now, when we know Prof. Bose’s view, 
I find that this very demonstration is capable of 
another interpretation which not only is exactly 
the reverse of the former conception but also 
lends a helping hand to his view 

The reason why the plant does not die soon 
when a ring of cortex is removed, is not that the 
cortex IS not of primary importance m the asc- 
ent of sap , but, since a ring is removed from a 
small portion of the cortex (at least not so large as 
to make conveyance of water in xylem impossible), 
the cortical region below the injured part goes 
on doing its function as mentioned m Professor 
Bose’s view ; and when the cells nearest to the 
wounded part contract the water which was to 
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be pushed up and laterally finding no way up 
IS forced laterally into the wood vessels The 
cells up the cortical region above tlie wounded 
part, though getting no water from the lower 
cortical region, are not deprived of it, for they 
can easily withdraw it from the vascular cylin- 
der which IS almost fully snared with it, and 
thus carry on their function 

The death of the plant due to removal of a 
part of the vascular cylinder, when the cortical 
region is kept intact, can also be similarly 
interpreted It has been mentioned m Professor 
Bose’s view that generally the water raised by 
physiological activity of the cortical cells is 
not sufficient for keeping up the life of the plant 
and hence now and then, when the transpiration 
is active, some water fs withdrawn from the 
vascular cylinder Now, when the vascular 
cylinder has been completely removed from a 
certain position of the stem, the part of the vas- 


cular cylinder above it soon becoiiiefa empty, for 
the water is withdrawn from it by the cortical 
cells in Older to meet the demands of the plant 
When it IS empty, and the cortical cells are no 
more able to get water from it to compensate the 
loss incurred by transpiration it is natural that 
the life activity of the plant is slackened and 
this soon leads to its death 

Experiments conducted on plants, a part of 
whose vascular supply is removed and in winch 
the loss incurred by transpiration is kept under 
control and brought sufficiently low to be com- 
pensated by the physiological activity at the 
cortex, would greatly help the above interpre- 
tation 

AMAR NATH SAWHNEY, 
Botany School of Honours, 

Botanical Lab , 

Government College, 

LAHORE. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


The Mahabharata. 

The Visva-hhamti QuaHedy for January, 
from which we have reproduced R abindra- 
nath Tagore’s drama, The Oar of Time”, in 
this issue, contains Dr. M Winfcernitz’s 
lecture on the Mahabharata. The learned 
professor says — 

There is a well-known saying that “What is 
not in the Mahabharata, is not in Bharataarsha ” 
Nothing is truer than that And it seems 
absurd to talk about the Mahabharata m one 
lecture. There are so many problems connected 
with the great Epic of India, that only a course 
of many lectures would suffice to do justice to 
this vast subject Yet I have chosen the Maha- 
bharata for this evening’s lecture for the very 
reason that speaking about the Mahabharata 
means speaking about almost the whole of 
Indian literature, Indian religion, Indian social 
life , about India in general 

This shows the impoitance of studying 
the Mahabharata. But, for a fruitful study, 
a scholarly edition is required ; regarding 
which the lecturer observes * — 

Some of the myths, legends, and poems, 
which are now included lu the Mahabharata, 
may go back to the times of the Vedas. And 


many moral tales and niaxmib, found in the 
Mahabharata, belong to that ascetic poetiy, 
which IS contemporaneous with, or even older 
than, Buddhist or Jama text But the Maha- 
bharata cannot have received its present size 
and form before the origin and spread of 
Buddhism, as allusions to Buddhism occur in 
our Mahabharata , nor before Alexander’s in- 
vasion, as the Yavanas or Greeks are often men- 
tioned 

From all this it follows that the Maha- 
bharata, in its present form, cannot be older than 
the 4th century B C , nor later than the 4th 
century A D 

No lixed date can be given for the Maha- 
bharata as a whole The age of every portion of 
it will have to be determined by itself Such 
expressions, which everybody is tempted to use, 
as “this or that occurs already in the Maha- 
bharata” have really no meaning at all, as 
everything depends whether “this or that,, 
occurs in an oldei or in a late) part of the epic , 
or it may even be in a verse or an adhi/aya that 
is not found m the best MSS at all In tbe 
time between the 4th century B C and the 4th 
century A.D , the epic gradually developed into 
miscellaneous literature 
m 1,00,000 slokas, the SatasaJms^i Smiluta. In 
the last recast the Brahmans must have had the 
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greatest share, hence the prominence of Brahma- 
meal and Vaishnava teaching in our present 
Mahabharata 

Ton can see from all this that the o? itiGal study 
of the Mahabharata is only %n its beginnings. 
Above all, the very foundation of it, a critical 
restoration of the text on the basis of all the 
MSS available from different parts of India, is 
still wanted This work was to be accomplished 
by Western scholars under the auspices of the 
International Acadamies of Europe. It has now, 
as already mentioned, been undertaken by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, at 
Poona In the library of the Visvabharati, at 
Santimketan, there is now a good collection of 
Mahabharata MSS , and the work which I have 
inaugurated in Visvabharati, in connection with 
the critical edition, will, I hope, be continued 
there under the supervision of the learned 
Principal, Pandit Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya 

There is, however, also some hope, that West- 
ern scholars too will join the scholars of India, 
and that by the co-opeiation of East and West 
the great task will he accomplished 

Not only for the critical edition of the text, 
but also for the whole critical study of the Maha- 
bharata, will the co-operation of Eastern and 
Western scholars be wanted. And, as I said at 
the beginning of my lecture, the study of the 
Mahabharata means the study of the history, 
the literature, religion and philosophy, the laws 
and customs, and the civilisation of ancient 
India But no fruitful study of ancient India 
is possible without the co-operation of East and 
West 


All-Na.tions Chum Movement 

We read in The Young C%tizen — 

The International League of Youth has 
brought about — either by thought, or physical 
means — a movement among children, started in 
Adelaide, South Australia, called the “All- 
Nations Chum Movement,” which has as its 
object the propagation of the international spirit 
among children The membership card for each 
“All-Nations Chum” will certify that the child 
will think kindly of children in other countries, 
and m this way the movement should lead to a 
better understanding between the different 
Nations of the world It is hoped to open the 
activities of the movement with a Christmas 
Tree, which should foster international ideas, 
and to which children will be asked to come 
in National dress 

The “National dress” is useful as marking 
that each Nation has its message to the world, 
its own note to enrich the mighty chord of 
humanity. For Humanity is not a monotone 


but a harmonious and splendid chord, and each 
note is made up of overtones, which enrich it 
and give it its own peculiar tone. 


The Vitamine Theory and the 
Ancient Hindus 

On the above subject, the Realthhs^s a 
short article most of which is reproduced 
below — 

We have read in our Epics that the Hindu 
Sages and Saints of yore generally took their 
abodes in airy forests, drank pure and crystal 
water from running brooks, ate such simple 
foods as fruits, roots, corns, herbs, cereals, 
vegetables, greens, ghee, milk, butter, honey, 
<fec , and lived fabulously long and healthful lives. 
We used to laugh in our sleeves and characterize 
such descriptions on the part of the authors as 
gross exaggerations For, judged by the present 
standard of life and longevity, those descriptions 
are nowhere near the truth But, a closer 
examination will convince us that there was 
every possibility of a longer lease of life 
having been bestowed on them by Mother 
Nature whose uncontaminated air they fully 
breathed, whose unpolluted winter they always 
drank and whose unadulterated foods they 
sparingly ate, allowing of course sufficient margin 
for the fanciful imaginations and natural idio- 
syncracies of poets and more especially of the 
of the Hindu Poets We, of the modern world, 
have so far deviated from Nature’s track that we 
find ourselves completely “in wandering mazes 
lost”, without ever coming to a proper solution 
of the problem of Life and Death Let us take 
the three important health-giving and life-bestow- 
ing substances, air, water, and food and com^ 
pare notes with the poet In ancient India, 
there were very few cities and so overcrowd- 
ing, which is the baneful feature of modern 
civic life, was unknown in those days. Again, 
our ancients lived mostly on river-beds, and 
river water is scientifically held to be pure under 
certain conditions So, fresh air and pure water 
they en3oyed to their hearts’ content. And what 
about tlieir foods ^ There is no doubt tbat their 
foods were always simple and nutritious. 
Natural foods were easier to obtain in good 
old days. Our ancients thrived on these natural 
foods Their first food was milk They never cared 
for anything else And that is the reason why 
cows were held in great veneration and were 
even deified and any ill-treatment or cruelty to 
them would be visited with untold horrors and 
misery, spelling utter rum on the perpetrators and 
their progeny. A sage who had relinquished 
the whole world would never refuse the gift of 
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a cow Cows form tte first and foremost item of 
gifts On marriage occasions, doling funeral 
ceremonies, at sacrificial rites and on every 
occasion of joy or sorrow free ^ifts of cows are 
enjoined as the surest means of production of 
all virtues and expiating all sms Again, our 
ancients were accustomed to take whole grain 
liquid conjee. Fruits, fresh vegetables and edible 
leaves also formed the important menu with our 
ancients Well, what did these foods contain ? 
Yitammes — the things that give strength, that 
ward o& ills and prolong life Modern science has 
just discovered the existence of vitamines in foods 
and recommends the following model and natural 
diet m preference to all refined and artificial 
foods , — 

First — Milk 

Second — Whole grains 

Third — Fresh vegetables, edible leaves and 
fruits 

These three roads lead to health On the 
way we pick up lime, phosphorus, and all mineral 
salts , also fat soluble A and water soluble B 
and C — the Yitammes — just the food on which 
our ancients had lived on happily for a number 
of years 

Now that our ancient mode of living and 
modern science have agreed, are we prepared to 
go back to our old and tried methods and enjoy 
perfect health longevity or are we going to stick 
to the present ways of living and meet with 
untimely death ? 


Bamboo Paper Pulp. 

The Mysore Economic Journal records with 
comment 

Mr. J. W. Nicholson has prepared a report 
on his survey of the bamboo forests in the 
Angul District and the neighbouring Feuda- 
tory States of Bihar and Orissa which adjoin 
the river Mahanadi with a view to the start- 
ing of a paper pulping mill at Cuttack. This 
report points out that whereas the minimum 
requirements of such a factory are usually put 
at a figure of 25,000 tons per annum, it has 
been calculated that clo^^e on 70,000 tons can 
be delivered at Cuttack within a cost of Rs 15 
per ton, exclusive of royalty Although the 
figures of yield are only estimates and as such 
cannot be guaranteed, yet, prepared as they 
have been on distinctly conservative lines, Mr 
Nicholson considers that a total of 50,000 ’tons 
per annum can undoubtedly be obtained from 
the forest areas surveyed If other areas still 
unsurveyed are included, he is inclined to 
think that a total annual supply of 100000 
tons will actually be available. On the basis 
of this report Mr. Baitt, the cellulose expert 


at Debra Dun, is preparing a scheme for the 
manufacture of paper pulp at Cuttack, and as 
soon as this is ready capitalists will be invited 
to come forward to obtain a concession for the 
purpose But before they plunge into this new 
industrial effoit we should advise them to 
consult Messrs Bird and Company Mr Raitt 
is a theorist Messrs, Bird and Company are 
practical people 

The Causes of Infant Mortality. 

N. T. Dhanapatty Rao, i M & s., writing in 
Indian Goohery on the causes ot infant mortal- 
ity shows that 

^Toverty, illiteracy and the unfavourable 
climate are the most important factors in the 
causation of this mortality ” 


“Welfare ” for January. 


Welfare for January contains the follow- 
ing — 


Caste and Racial Segrega- 
tion, 

National Death P, 

The All-Russian Agricul- 
tural Exhibition m 
Moskow Illustmtedf 
The Vocational Schools of 
Germany, 

Industrial Research, 

From the Jute Mills to 
the British Cabinet 
{Tllusfmted\ 

Rural Health Service, 
Back-ground of the Indus- 
tries of Kashmir {Ulus- 
hated) j 

.Esthetic Culture, 

Imperial Preference, 

Cotton Trade, 

Communal Representa- 
tion and Common Citi- 


by Mr 0. F. Andrews, 
by Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar , 


by an Indian , 

by Prof Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar , 

by Mr. Baneswar Dass , 


by Mr St. Nihal Singh, 
by Dr. D. N. Maitra , 


by Mr S. M. Datta- 
treya, B A j 
by Major B D Basu, 
IMS (Ret), 
by Mr Benodebehan 
Chowdhury , 
by Mr Doongersee 
Dharamsee , 


zenship by Observer, 

Do You Know ? News 
and Information in 
Brief, 

Our Point of View, by the Editors; 

And How to Hold a Ten- 
ms Racket {Illustrated), 
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The Abolition of The Colour Bar. 

The Indian Review for December contains 
an article on the abolition of the colour bar 
by Mr. 0. F Andrews, which he prefaces by 
saying • — 

“ The abolition of Slavery was the greatest 
humanitarian work of the early years of last 
century, the Abolition of the Colour Bar must be 
the greatest work of this ” 

He tells us first why he has written the 
article. 

My purpose in writing this article at the 
present juncture is to be a realist, and to face, 
as a realist, the facts about India as they truly 
are in the world to-day to examine how far the 
phrases which were invented to describe India 
during the war have stood the test of time Are 
the words ‘ equal partner ’ ‘ equal member,’ 
which are still used about India m Imperial Con- 
ference Resolutions and at Imperial War Cabi- 
nets, any more, or any less true, in the year 1923- 
1924, than in the year 1917-1918 when they were 
first invented ^ Is India’s position among the 
nations higher to-day owing to the actions of 
Great Britain, or is it lower Is the ‘ equality ’ 
mentioned at these Conferences more near to 
accomplishment, or is it receding into the back- 
ground with ever-quickeinng steps ^ Let us he 
quite clear. As a realist, I wish to know the 
facts, not the hazy sentiments, which often are 
passed off for facts, but the facts themselves. 

I fear that, when we come to realities, the 
Indian status in the world of men had gone hack 
not forward, since the war 

The generous sentiments felt towards India 
have lost their power of influencing men’s minds 
and the hard selfishness of Europe, — face to face 
with the most awful economic disaster in her 
history, — has made these words about ‘ equality ’ 
and ‘ brotherhood ’ as if they had never been 
uttered There is no generous desire among the 
ruling classes in England to-day for India to be 
free It only exists among those few idealists, 
who have struggled hard to keep their own ideals 
free amid the welter of the times in which they 
live There is, on the other hand, a sentiment, 
which has been inherited from father to son, 
generation after generation, till it has become 
almost a tradition in the blood, that India belongs 
to the British Empire in a peculiar way 

Mr. Andrews shows m the article that 
as England is a small and ovei populated 
country, 

42,000,000 people are trying to live m a tiny 
area and to support themselves by manufacturing 
goods for other countries ec 3 iving in exchange 

27i— 12 


their food supplies and raw materials Every 
Englishman knows that the vast population of 
India provides the best of all markets for English 
manufactures and the best supplying ground of 
raw materials and food Therefore their econo- 
mic relationship is regarded as a part of Eng- 
land’s very existence , and the instinct of self- 
preservation IS so intensely strong in England 
that it forces Englishmen to consider it quite 
imperative that India should remain within 
the British Empire This accounts for Lloyd 
George’s speeches about the British steel frame 
being always necessary, and also for the clause 
inserted in the famous August proclamation 
of 1917, tha:t India shall always remain ‘an 
inteoral part of the British Empire’ 

‘ In order to make clear how strong this 
central idea is in the average British mind,’ 
he tells one typical story. We have no space 
to reproduce the whole of it, but we may say 
that it reproduces the writer’s conversation 
with a Labour Member of Parliament who 
came ovei to India some years ago We will 
make only a few extract from the Labour 
Member’s leplies, asking the reader to re- 
member that he was a Labour Member. Mr. 
Andrews asked him, why do you hesitate ” 
to allow India to choose her destiny, seeing 
that Egypt had been promised independence. 
The member of the Labour Party, whom 
some Indians expect to liberate India, 
replied : — 

“Egypt IS different ^ With India, we can 
take no chances Why, man, India is life and 
death to the working people of Great Britain, 
We’ve had one ‘cotton famine’ in Lancashire, 
and we don’t want another I,m a Lancashire 
man, and I ought to know what I’m talking 

about ” . n 

“But surely, youre not going to sacritice 
India for England ' If India wants her inde(^ 
pendence, she ought to have it ” 

“India must look after herself,” he answered 
shortly, “that’s her own look-out ’ But we 
have India bound to us to-day ” 

Another passage runs as follows — 

“But, why I asked, as a last resort, 
“what is the reason England herself is a land 
of Freedom and Independence Why should 
she not do to others, what she would wish 
others to do to her ? After all, that is the 
Golden Rule of life ” 

“It’s too late,” he said, “to preach the Sermon 
on the Mount in England now. The war has 
changed all that Now, the saying is,— ‘every 
nation for itself’ Don’t forget, we have 
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million unemployed. We Bave no desire to see 
tBafc figure rise any higher With us to-day, 
as we see Europe going to ruin, it is a question 
of survival, we don’t know yet whether we 
ourselves may escape the deluge , and, mark 
you, we don’t want, at such a time, any fresh 
troubles in the East ” 

Mr. Andrews explains why 

“There was no such feeling at all with regard 
to Egypt Only the military strategist and the 
Jingo imperialist seemed to care much about 
Egypt remaining in the Empire. Egypt was 
not England’s best customer. Egypt had not 
been in the Empire for 150 years or more ” 

Mr Andrews concludes his highly inter- 
esting and timely article in the following 
words . — 


“Let us look at the Imperial Conference 
itself. The policy of pacifying India with 
pious resolutions is certain to be tried again 
That IS how I read the Conference. 1 do not 
undervalue the fact, that there has been more 
plain speaking from the side of India than has 
ever been knowm before. Such plain speaking 
before the whole world is all to the good It is 
not a light thing, which can be easily ignored. 
But the final issue will have to be faced at 
last, not merely by Joint Committees representing 
India and the Dominions and Colonies, but by 
the whole civilised world India to-day, 
whether she has willed it herself or not, has 
been made the champion of the weaker races. 
The issue is plain, downright and direct On 
the one side, the colour line appears to have 
been finally and unalterably determined. On 
the other side, the colour line appears to have 
been finally and unalterably refused. Yet the 
colour hue must be abandoned, if the peace of 
the world is to be maintained In the end, in 
spite of all the ties of blood and race, I believe 
this issue will become clear m practical England 
Just as the Northern States decided at last to 
abolish slavery m America and resisted the 
Southern States with this object in view, even 
when the issue is absolutely clear, 
the Northern States’ of the British Empire, in 
Ireland and England and Scotland, and 
perhaps Canada as well, will stand out against 
the Southern States’ of the British Empire m 
Africa, and insist on the ‘Abolition of the Colour 


I the Anal issue will have to be fao 
by the whole civilised world, India’s ce 
ought to be placed before the League 
Nations as suggested m this issue of t 
MojDum Beview by Mr, Taraknath Das, 


“ Tb.e Indo-Portuguese Review.” 

The Indo-Foituguese Eeview, 1923, is of 
special interest to the inhabitants of Portu- 
guese India and to Catholics. It contains 
many illustrations, of which the fiontispiece 
is a portrait of St Fiancis Xavier in the 
attitude of piayer. 

The aiticle entitled National Discipline 
the way to Indian Independence should 
appeal to all Indians, paiticularly to Hindus. 
We quote the first and the last paragraphs. 

“One has to realise that no nation has come 
by its freedom without first submitting itself to 
a process of grinding discipline. In every 
instance this has to precede before a nation 
attains the freedom of its action But tlie 
manner of doing it successfully rest on tlie apti- 
tude and on the faculty of assimilation tlie 
people are capable of developing But if they 
prove restive when the journey towards freedom 
is hardly commenced, what hope is there of 
their ever reaching the end of it 

“When this ever present caste, winch works 
in broad day light and when it suits its purpose 
works stealthily in dark as veil, is laid low and 
mastered, then Indians with confidence can 
show a front to the world which it will not 
regard lightly Then there may be a day of 
rejoicing in store for Indians the like there 
never was, nor could be But all the loose talk 
one hears in India, now-a-days, about self- 
Government with the halter of caste round her 
neck, has no import and is meaningless, which a 
slight reflection will show, ho\N true it is.” 


“The Hindu” and “Swarajya” 
Annual Supplements. 

Both these annual supplements are well- 
known, They contain contributions on 
literarjr, political and economic subjects and 
aie illustiated with poi traits of' Indian 
National leaders and othei pictures 


The Relations of Economics to 
Geography. 

The Indian Sociological Be view is stated 
to be the organ of the Lucknow Umveisity 
Sociological Association The first number 
contains seven articles, six of which are on 
economic subjects. In one article Prof. 
Radhakamal Mukerjee says — 

Adjustment of the arts of production is 
comparable to the adjustment of animals with 
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p- 

Ijate Mr Rasturiranga lyeiiger, 
Editor of tlie Hinchi, 


regard to food, nest building, niateiialb used in 
nest budding, and other features of ecology and 
behaviour Ecological economics Avould attempt 
to trace the development of diltereiit types ot 
economic organization and of labour arising out 
of tlie process of adjustment tbrougb the effects 
of physical factors and through formation of 
habits, instincts, and associations winch, indeed, 
are correlated to the physical factors Animal 
ecology, indeed, offers the methods for a study of 
the distribution of races and institutional forms 
m different social types It is true that cultures 
have migrated and ideas and customs have been 
imitated and absorbed, but social, like biological, 
modifications have generally follovred the line 
of least resistance, and adaptive assimilation 
The cumulative tradition of the race and region 
has marked off man’s life in broad social and 
economic types in relation to the physical condi- 
tions of Regional Geography to which, indeed, 
the social and physical factois are adapted and 
correlated in the course of evolution, thus pro- 
ducing diverse nmlti-linear senes in different 
cultural zones ” 


Siibarnamala ” 

Suha) mma la IS the nsime of a quarterly 
Art magazine, published by Mr. Purshotam 
V. Mavji of Bombay, of which we have re- 
ceived the first number It contains reproduc- 
tions of twenty pictures, some of them in 
many colouis. The publisher is “anxious 
that consistently with the objects set forth 
in the piologue the book should contain 
really artistic pictures that will cultivate and 
diiect the aesthetic taste of the public along 
the right lines and should furnish easy 
reading which will interest and instruct 
them ” 

India’s Duty Concerning Maternity 
Benefits. 

Stn Dha^ma writes • — 

“The needs of working women were very 
wisely and nobly included in the International 
Contereiue that met in Washington, America, 
after the War to consider how to improve world 
conditions At a Maternity Convention which 
was included m its deliberations it was laid 
dowm that every country should carry out the 
following provisions for the endowment of 
naotherhood amongst women wage-earners . 
Prohibition of work for six weeks after a woman’s 
confinement, free attendance at confinement by 
a doctor or certified midwufe, maintenance for 
herself and child for six weeks before and after 
conhnemeiit at a scale to be deteiniined by 
competent authorities of every country, which 
sum was to be provided either out of public 
funds or by means of a system of insurance 
Agreement was arrived at aftei a full Inter- 
national Conference under the League of Nations 
and was at first agreed to by Great Britain. It 
has since been ratified by Prance, Italy, Denmark 
and other cuuntries, but to the disgrace of 
England, the British Parliament m March 1921 
refused its ratification, on the plea that it would 
cost over a million and a half pounds sterling 
This was a shameful excuse m view of the fact 
that England is paying nearly one million pounds 
per day as interest alone on its War Debt and 
that by a reduction in the Income tax the Prime 
Minister was able to put fifty -two million pounds 
back into the pockets of the very rich that same 
year It has been, this uustatesman-like action 
on the part of England that has delayed the 
enforcement of this humane piece of Legislation 
from coming into force in India But Indian 
politicians have it in their power to make this 
law for themselves and we women must insist 
on their doing so at once. Mi. Kanji Dwaikadass 
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oi Bombay lias written a very convincing pamph- 
let on this subject showing how the Indian 
Legislatures should leap ahead of Britain in 
showing their care and veneration for mother- 
hood in their industrial communities The New 
Year will bring them their opportunity of doing 


The Definition of Domestic Life. 

Stn DJimma asks and answers the 
question, 

“What IS their definition of domestic life ^ It 
IS usually thought of in far too limited a connec- 
tion Efficient home-making needs a knowledge 
of science, medicine, and nursing for its preser- 
vation of health , a knowledge of mathematics 
for its account-keeping, its business prosperity, 
its solution of life’s problems of ways and means, 
its preservation of the industries of India , a 
knowledge of literature for the enrichment of its 
thought, for the proper pride in one’s national 
prose, poetry and drama , a training in arts and 
crafts for the beautifying of the home and its 
environment The very best education cannot 
do otherwise than make girls good daughters, 
ideal wives and responsible mothers It also 
leaves opportunity for the exceptional woman 
who prefers to remain wedded to religion or art 
or science ” 


Theory versus Practice. 

In The Indian and JEaste'in Engineer the 
editor raises anew the oft-discussed question 
of piaotice versus theory. He thinks, 

“The question of theory u practice is by 
way of settling itself The modern engineer, 
when asked, or when the question arises, which 
will he have, theory or practice , if he is wuse, 
gives the some answer as an ecclesiastical 
dignitary is reported to have given, when, 
asked which See he would have, his reply was 
“both ” The ecclesiastical story involves a pun , 
the two Sees in question were Bath and Wells, 
both m Somersetshire The bishop is reported 
to have replied both, but to have meant Bath 
Anyway the two Sees were joined, and succeeding 
bishops have been dignitaries of both places 
The tale is very appropriate to the question I 
am discussing , the student of engineering, or of 
any branch of work, if asked which he would 
rather have, theory or practice, ought to reply 
both. There is theory and practice in every 
branch of work , and certainly m every branch 
of engineering ; also in every industry into which 
scientific knowledge, or the knowledge of first 
principles enters, and that I believe means every 


branch of work The tendency m modern times 
IS to refei? every difficulty right back to first 
principles The referees do not always know 
they are doing this , in many cases they merely 
ask why , but the answer is always the same, 
if it IS correct, a reference back to first 
principles ” 

Education and the Business Man. 

Industrial India reports that Piofessor 
Scholefield (of the Department of Commerce 
at the Southampton University College) 
addressed the Southampton Chamber of Com- 
merce some time ago on “ Education and 
the Business Man.” 

“The Professor dealt with subjects wdiich 
should form the nucleus of a business course He 
emphasised the value of English. It was abso- 
lutely essential that a business man should have 
command of his mother-tongue, and he sometimes 
thought that many business men would be improv- 
ed by a course of elocution A knowledge of 
finance was necessary, while he should stabilise 
m the actuarial and accountancy faculty. The 
business man wanted knowledge of his en- 
vironment — to know what position on the map 
Southampton occupied, and its relation to the 
rest of the world His knowdedge of history 
need not go back to the Tut-Ankhamen period, 
but it would he advisable for him to know 
the members of the Borough Concil Foreign 
languages were helpful, because in speaking the 
languges of a foreign country the business man 
was able to think in the terms of that country 
His answer to the last question, “Do you think 
that commerce is suitable work for a University 
education was “yes , why not 


Stages in the Destiny of the Human 
Soul 

In the second of his ai bides on Chiistian 
Sadhana, contributed to The Young Men of 
India, Mr Y. Ohakkarai thus compares the 
four well-known stages in the destiny of the 
human soul which Hindu thinkers have des- 
cribed with their Christian parallels — 

“1. There is the stage called Sdlohjam, that 
IS to say, the spiritual mind reaches tiie world 
where God is supposed to live in some peculiar 
manner In the Gospel of St John we have tins 
great doctrine enunciated ‘Where I am there 
ye may be also I go to prepare a place for you.’ 

“2. There is the stage called Sdmipyam, 
that IS to say, the religious man is not only in 
the same world with God, but is near Him. 
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This is what is said by St Paul, when he wrote 
to the Philippians that it would be better for 
himself to depart and be with Jesus 

“3 There is the stage called Sd) upyam, that 
IS to say, the jivatman is transformed into the 
image of the pcirarndf man St Paul referred to 
this wonderful transformation in the religions 
soul when writing to the Corinthians He spoke 
as standing before the Lord and seeing Him as 
in a glass, and being transformed into the same 
image from glory to glory 

“4 There is the stage called Sdyujyam, and 
that IS, ultimate union between the individual 
and Grod. In John again we hear Jesus speak- 
ing of Himself as the mystic vine and His 
hhahtas as the branches There is one life circulat- 
ing from the vine, and the various parts of the 
vine are held together by this unity of life ” 


Wanted Supervised Playgrounds 

Hi A. Gr Noehien, m d , has contiibuted 
to the same magazine a veiy useful paper on 
open spaces, playgrounds and directed games 
for children Says he . — 

“Among the fascinating Buddhist bas-reliefs 
carved on the pillars of the Sanclii gateways, 
dating back to the time of the Emperor Asoka, 
are the quaint picturisations of the happy 
gambols of little children at play The in- 
stinctive trait of normal childhood has been 
universal in all ages and among all peoples 
Play is the inalienable right of every child, and 
any condition, snch as the modern tendency 
toward congestion in urban areas, that tends to 
the suppiession of this inherent desire, must be 
unequivocally condemned, unless at the same 
time adequate provision is made to conserve and 
direct this wholesome, vitalising child instinct 
for play Attractive playgrounds need no special 
pleading, no laborious educational propaganda, 
no clash with orthodox public opinion, to make 
them popular Open such a recreation centre 
in the heart of a congested area, under the direc- 
tion of a technically-trained Indian supervisor 
who regards his vocation as a mission, and the 
response will be immediate and even over- 
whelming, because the appeal reaches one of the 
most vital instincts of the child, an instinct 
implanted by a divine providence to insure its 
normal, physical, mental and spiritual growth 

“But intelligent direction and stimulation of 
the child’s play instincts go much farther than 
this Such a policy at once prevents, or at least 
minimises, other social evils. The child which 
later develops tuberculosis, defective posture, 
vicious or immoral tendencies, is usually the 
child who has missed the priceless boon of a 


vigorous, health-giving play life Wisely-direct- 
ed competitive games, and the ideal kind of 
exercise which they involve as a natural bye- 
product, not only develop firm muscles, buoyant 
vitality and resistance to disease, but promote 
group loyalty, initiative, unselfishness, and a 
manly, virile character ” 

In Ills opinion certain fundamental condi- 
tions have to be met to insure the outstand- 
ing success of such playgrounds These 
are — 

“First, the playground must be located in 
the heart of a congested area Indian children 
will not go to a distant place for their recreation; 
the playground must be brought to them.” 

“Secondly, the playground should be enclosed 
by a pucca fence so that it may be completely 
closed during those parts of the clay when the 
supervisor is not present 

“Thirdly, the equipment, which should be 
designed to attract children of all ages, boys and 
girls, should be arranged so as to leave the 
maximum amount of space for the playing of 
games For the younger children, swings and 
see-saws arranged in a row parallel to one of the 
long sides of the playground interfere least with 
the use of the ground For the older children, a 
composite apparatus embodying flying and 
travelling rings, ladders, sliding poles, horizontal 
bar, and possibly a spiral slide, should be placed 
near the fence along one of the short sides One 
or more ‘giant strides’ may be placed in con- 
venient corners A small sand box, preferably 
under a tree, of£ers‘great attraction to the wee 
youngsters The ground should be marked for 
the playing of various group games, such as 
playground ball, volley ball, basket ball, and the 
like A godown which can be locked should be 
provided, where the supervisor can keep all 
moveable apparatus, such as balls, bats, nets, 
3 ump standards, etc 

“Lastly, and most important of all, no such 
playground should be without a well-trained, 
responsible supervisor, in fact, the whole success 
of the venture depends on his character, 
resourcefulness and general personality The 
supervisor will lead groups in the playing of 
their games, encourage the backward children to 
get into the fun, promote informal tournaments 
and athletic contests, will see that a few children 
do not monopolise the swings, control any 
budmashes that might otherwise make the play- 
ground unfit for respectable children, and in 
general keep the activities going at a lively pace. 
He should organize a voluntary leaders’ corps to 
assist him, give special attention to the very 
young, reserve an hour a day for the exclusive 
use of girls who may be accompanied by their 
mothers Nor is the supervisor’s service limited 
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to the groniid itself He will probably develop 
into an influential leader of the community, visit 
the children in their homes, give advice to the 
parents of weak or backward children, visit 
schools in the neighbourhood, where school teams 
might be formed to compete in a playground 
tournament, The supervisor of the model 
Georgetown playground at Madras is called by 
the Tamil word meaning “father,” such is the 
vital relationship he has established with the 
children of the vicinity On moonlight nights, 
the parents might be invited to the playground 
for a programme of Indian music and the like. 
As for youngmen eager to engage in a reward- 
ing branch of social service, the playground 
oilers opportunities that are unique, for it is a 
well-known fact that the informal atmosphere of 
play brings you very close to the impressionable 
heart of a child Take caste, for instance When 
the Georgetown playground was projected, a 
well-known gentleman in Madras asked us whe- 
ther Panchamas would be allowed on the ground 
In answer to our response that there would be 
no distinction of caste, creed or colour, he replied, 
‘That IS very well in theory, but you will find 
that no caste children will come to your play- 
ground ’ As a matter of fact, play has broken 
down these artificial barriers, and at a recent 
visit to the playground, we noted Muhammadan 
girls m the swings, a volley ball game in which 
one side composed exclusively of Panohamas, 
was competing against a Brahmin team, and 
any number of Anglo-Indians on the giant 
strides This playground, only 200 x 175 feet, 
maintains an average attendance of almost 500 
boys and girls of every community ” 

The Masses and the Classes in India. 

Wilting on our present problem m 
PialiMha Bhduita Swami Madhavananda 
observes 

“Compared witb tbe masses of any country 
m tbe West, our masses are far superior in many 
vital points. They are more sensible, more 
peace-loving and more moral than those of the 
West, though they may not have adequate trum- 
peters of their virtues like their fortunate 
brothers across the seas. Above all, the depen- 
dence -social as well as political — of centuries 
has taught them the precious lessons of patience 
and perseverance. All this means that the 
Indian masses furnish excellent material for the 
national regeneration with a minimum of effort 
if only there be heads wise enough to manipulate 
them But unfortunately there is a sad dearth 
of these organising heads and consequently we 
find our masses no better to-day than they were 
some centuries ago. How can we expect many 


ideal leaders m a country wliere the upper 
classes have steeled their hearts against the woes 
of their brethren of the lower strata 

“Society has oppressed them enough Now 
shackles must he removed from their feet Let 
them come out and walk m the sunshine of God’s 
grace No more grovelling, no more crouching 
in fear, no more cursing of life for being born 
in this land ’ But each party m 'st atone for its 
sms. The masses must give up their lethargy, 
their disregard of education and culture, and 
gam their lost ground by making rapid strides 
Instead of cursing the higher classes, they 
should try to imbibe their culture, which alone 
will set them on a par with their present masters. 
These have been wolves because they them- 
selves chose to be sheep Let them assert their 
own rights and the tightening grip of their 
oppressors will be slackened On the part of 
the upper classes also there is a solemn duty to 
perform If they consider themselves to be 
really possessed of a higher status, they should 
show it before the public by acting in accord- 
ance with this notion Let them prove their 
worth by lending then miserable bi others a 
helping hand,” 

“ The Verdict of the Historical 
Religions ” 

Baba Sarendra Nath Chakiavarfcy, m a., 
contributes to the same journal a paper with 
the above title, in which he sets foith the 
view that 

“Fearlessness (Abliayam) occupies the first 
place in the hierarchy of virtues according to 
the conception of the divine author of the Gita 
The Upanishads and the Puranas also regard it 
as the fundamental characteristic of a knower of 
Brahman or a true devotee of the lord This is 
also the unanimous verdict of all historical 
religions. 

“The readers of the history of the Bikh 
religion are familiar with the heart-thrilling 
story of the courage of the great Guru who gave 
his (head) but not his Sat (substance) The 
untold sufferings and tlie horrible persecutions 
which the intrepid Sikhs voluntarily suffered for 
the sake of religion at the hands of the brutal 
persecutors, form a glorious chapter m the roll- 
gious history of India ” 

He refers in this connection to 

‘The story of Haridas being flogged to uu- 
consciousness in twenty-two Bazars for lus 
constancy and his proud declaration—‘Bven 
though the body is torn to pieces and life expires, 
still my mouth shall not desist from taking the 
name of Krishna.’ ° 
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‘^The episode of the conversion of the two 
boisterous and barbarous drunkards, one of 
whom hurt Nityananda so badly as to cause 
blood to gush out from his temple, fills the heart 
of people with similar admiration for Lord 
Grauranga and Nitjananda, the heroic pair who 
fearlessly set out to reclaim the two recalcitrant 
sinners No pains need perhaps be taken to 
prove what seems to be plain to everybody that 
it was fearlessness which constituted the essen- 
tial characteristic of the memorable phenomena 
in the history of the Vaishnavic movement in 
Bengal,” 

The writer next speaks of ^‘how the 
Christian Fathers and their followers braved 
the greatest tyrannies and criielest tortures,” 
and says that “ the Mohammedan leligion is 
famous for the physical courage of its 
adherents.” “ The Tantras abound in sayings 
which require a Sadhaka (devotee) to become 
extremely courageous.” The article con- 
cludes thus ; — 

“The celebrated Eaja Rammohan Roy and 
Swami Dayananda Saraswati, the founders res- 
pectively of the Brahmo and the Arya Samaj 
movements which have exercised a tremendous 
influence on the English-educated section of the 
Hindu community, were both noted for their 
exemplary moral courage. Indeed it is the love 
of truth, — by no means a virtue of the cowards — 
wliioli the pioneers of the Brahmo religion 
preached and practised with an enthusiasm that 
made their names venerated even by tlieir op- 
ponents. It would not perhaps be an exaggera- 
tion to say that it was the fearless moral courage 
of the heralds of the Brahmo movement that 
contributed greatly to the elevation of the moral 
tone of the earnest Hindus and to the awaken- 
ing of a healthy critical consciousness in them 
which had long been slumbering under the 
influence of the opiate of a sense of false security 
which IS undoubtedly one of the greatest ene- 
mies of nioitals ” 

Interest Payble by Cultivators. 

In a paper published m the Bomhay Co' 
oim'afive Qua) to hj^ Di H H. Mann takes the 
case of an energetic Deccan cultivator and 
discusses what interest he is able to pay on 
his necessary financial help, with a view to 
ascertain how far old debts are repayable in a 
large part of the Deccan districts. After 
five pages of discussion with the help of 
detailed and exact statistics, he comes to the 
conclusion ; — 

“This means that, provided there was perfect 


thrift, that is to say, the whole of the savings 
of one year -were kept the next year, 
the cultivator could not afford to pay more than 
7 6 per cent for his money, if prices remained 
constant at the rate of 1922-23 In one year 
there was an absolute deficit, which would have 
to he met from the savings or by avoiding a pro- 
per allowance for depreciation. In only one year 
out of the SIX, could the rate, which is becoming 
normal among co-operative societies ( 12 per 
cent ) and which is the best that Sowcars 
usually give, be paid without trenching on the 
amount which must be put liy for depreciation 
or by not paying back loans due 

“When we consider that the man whom I 
have supposed as the basis of these enquiries has 
a holding more convenient and more economical 
than IS usual, and uses his spare time and that 
of his bullocks to the greatest advantage, it 
makes us wonder whether the interest now being 
charged can be paid at all, or if paid whether it 
is not done by trenching on reserves by avoiding 
provision for depreciation, by not doing neces- 
sary repairs, by reducing expenses of cultivation, 
or, in some way, by paying out of capital I put 
it forward as a tentative proposition that the 
present rates cannot be paid in the less favoured 
part of the Deccan, while they can be easily paid 
in Khandesh ” 


Kikuyu: A New Pasture Grass 
for India. 

Ml. W Robertson Brown, Agricultural 
Officer, North-West Frontier Province, 
writes in the Ag)iculturalJottmal of India — 

‘Have you got Kikuyu’ every one asked me 
as I travelled through South Africa in 
quest of new plants and agricultural instruc- 
tion The botanists told me it had been brought 
to the Union from British East Africa only 
ten years ago , that it was a nutritious perennial 
running glass of extraordinary vigour, with 
rhizomes thick as a lead pencil and abundance 
of broad tender blades Most remarkable of all 
was the fact that Kikuyu was not known to 
have produced seeds. The agriculturists said 
it was a splendid permanent pasture grass on 
good land , that it required an occasional top 
dressing of manure and, like all other grasses 
which through out abundant root stocks, 
Kikuyu was liable to become sod-bound, and 
must therefore be cut up by the plough once m 
two or three years. Where Kikuyu was es- 
tablished, no other grass could exist in the field. 
It was drought-resistant in a remarkable degree , 
all kinds of stock liked the grass. The horticul- 
turists were no less generous in their praise of 
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Kikuyu tban tlie botanists and agriculturist's 
Kikuyu was tbe perfect lawn grass, not for tbe 
tennitcourt, the hockey, the football or the polo 
fields, but for breadths of bright green, dense, 
soft mown grass ” 

This grass has been planted at tbe Pesha- 
war Agncultuial Station It “ compares 
yery fayorably with lucern and other more 
well-known grasses in this country.” 

“Kikuyu IS yorthy of a trial m any part of 


India where the average annual rainfall exceeds 
20 inches, or irrigation is available As it does 
not produce seeds there is little danger of the 
orass spreading to fields whereon it might be 
Undesirable Kikuyu may go a long way in 
helping to provide really good nutritious grazing 
for the^'dairy cattle in India, for wide sweeps of 
lawn or for the race course It is probable that 
it will prove superior to diih ( Cynodon 
dactyl on ) ” 


FOEEIGN PEEIODICALS. 


Christianity and Nationalism.” 

The above is the title of an article in the 
lnte 7 national Bemew of Missions, a well- 
known Chiistian quarterly, contributed by 
Mr H W. Mediwaka. He writes — 

Not long ago Christian nations w^ere engaged 
m a mortal struggle and the scramble for spoils 
IS not yet over Each nation prayed for victory 
in arms This was bad enough, hut to-day in 
Africa and elsewhere the name of God is used by 
white men in their demand for preferential 
treatment and power, and out in America nomi- 
nal Christians hound the negro to death. The 
East IS said to he sleepy and unprogressive but 
the West while making material progress seems 
to be degenerating in tbe spiritual sense It 
seems to° be going back from tbe teachings of 
Christ to Jehova, the war God of the Old Testa- 
ment Western countries or their colonies have 
closed their doors to the crowded populations of 
the East but they are ever seeking advantages 
in the Orient Any eastern land that is averse 
to foreign intrusion is termed barbarous and 
unprogressive but the same terms are not applied 
to western people who adopt the same methods 
Further accounts, even of countries long settled 
by Orientals dwell on the rich and healthy parts 
of these lands that might yet be colonized by 
Europeans. In the midst of all this comes the 
missionary from the West and preaches ‘ Peace 
and goodwill on earth ’ Oh, the tragedy of the 
situation 


Japan’s Opportunity. 

Writing on the industrial havoc wrought by 
the eaithquakes and connected disasters m 
Japan, the Industnal Eeview for India, pub- 
lished at Berlin, says. — 


We believe that this is a great opportunity 
for Japan to retrieve her pcsition in Asia The 
destruction of two of her chief cities, and the 
crippling of some of her important industries will 
he seriously felt for many years Whatever 
her statesmen may say to the contrary, this 
terrible blow has weakened her and has created 
a new political situation China is not alto- 
gether unhappy at tins, and Korea will un- 
doubtedly make her own strength felt and try to 
regain the freedom she has lost 

“ We all recognise that now we have no 
single power in Asia able to resist as an equal the 
aggressions of American and European powers 
Nor do we need one if Japan acts wisely at this 
moment Instead of waiting for a revolution to 
wrest her power from her, she should gracefully 
give back to Korea the freedom of which she has 
been robbed, and she should cease all aggression 
in China. With the adoption of such a foreign 
policy, Japan could unite all Asia, and then our 
own united strength would be sufficient for our 
needs 

We do not feel that such ideas are idle, phan- 
tastio dreams They might be with other people, 
hut not with the Japanese Because with the 
Japanese, almost anything is possible if they are 
convinced that it is for the good of their nation”. 


The Measure of Civilization. 

The Freeman of New York “ insists that 

civilization is not to be measured in terms of 
longevity, trackage, the abundance of hanks and 
newspapers, the speed and frequency of mails, 
and the like Civilization is the progressive 
humanization of men in society, and all these 
things may or may not sustain a helpful relation 
to the process At certain periods and places, 
indeed, the process has been carried notably fur- 
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ther without any of them than it is now oarried 
with all of them When we learn to regard 
them intelligently, when we persuade ourselves 
that their benefit is potential and relative, not 
actual and absolute, then we are m the way of 
intelligently and quickly applying them to the 
furtherance of true civilization , but as long as we 
unintelligently regard them as absolute goods in 
themselves, we shall merely fumble with them ” 

‘‘Civilization” in IT. S A 

The same Journal lefers to an article in 
the Go his, lifted fiom a New Orleans paper, 
which 

“tells the story of the discharge of a Negro 
teacher who admitted that he believed in the 
social equality of the races, hut denied having 
taught this doctrine in the schoolroom Com- 
menting upon the unanimous decision of the 
school lioard, the president said “Of course 
the memliers of the board, the elected represent- 
atives of our southern civilization, did not hesi- 
tate an instant . to summarily dismiss a teacher 
presenting such vie^vs ” Tins one ought to be 
pasted in the scrapbook under the heading sug- 
gested by the speaker, ‘Civilization, Southern ’ ” 

The Need of Training for Parents. 

Piof George E. Johnson, of the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, 
begins an article on the need of tiaining for 
parents m Child Welfare Magazine thus — 
“Do you know,” said a parent recently, 
“I believe it is getting to be more and 
more difficult to bring up children. Why, parent- 
craft requires about as much knowledge as a 
profession ” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “it requires the know- 
ledge of several professions Once upon a time 
it was a simpler matter ” 

The wiiter goes on to observe — 

Some say that Nature provided the essential 
knowledge tor the practice of parenthood It is 
quite true that skill and wisdom of parenthood 
progressed far under a “let-it-alone” method ; 
parent-love and common sense safeguarded 
childhood not altogether badly through the 
ages of man’s progress But here is something 
for us to consider, viz. that parental love and 
common sense have not increased appreciably, 
if at all, in recent generations, while complexities, 
difficulties, and dangers in physical, mental 
and moral and social adjustment have constantly 
and tremendously increased Each generation 
of parents finds new problems of greater 

28i-^13 


complexity added to those that preceded, until 
mother-iDstiuct and grandmother-lore are ^no 
longer adequate for their solution, 


Are Women Inferior? 

Discussing the prevalent assumption of 
the inferiority of women, Grace Hutchins 
obseives in The Woold Tomorrow . — 

“Our real encouragement comes from the 
women who develop the hero at the expense of 
the coward in themselves, who rise above all 
complexes, step out into positions of responsibili- 
ty, write fearlessly of love and politics and 
religion and international government and art 
and science and education and — cooking, who 
no longer have any awe of the male mind nor of 
the prestige that surrounds the man They are 
the women like Jane Addams who could risk her 
reputation on a Ford peace ship , like the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, like the one woman 
doctor on the staif of the Harvard Medical School 
( which does not yet admit women on full equal- 
ity with men ' ), like Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
who can bring up children with one hand and 
write stirring novels with the other, like Maude 
Royden, the prophet, whose assistant in her 
church is a priest of the Church of England, or 
like Mme Curie, the patient woman of science 

“Yes, it IS mainly we women who must get 
over this inferiority business But it would help 
enormously if men would expect us to have 
ideas, and would expect that some of us, at 
least, should have gifts of leadership When 
the new democracy is understood, and the new 
leadership of the people takes the place of domi- 
nation by a few outstanding personalities it will 
not matter whether a man or a woman acts as 
chairman If an individual man or woman, has 
a special ability for chairmanship, he or she will 
take the chair At present watch a committee of 
SIX women and one man turn to the man and 
ask him to preside ’ W^e are beginning to see a 
truer democracy m the young men and women 
who are coming out of co-educational universities 
Theie is a more natural, less self-conscious give 
and take between them With some of these 
men the equality of women is not a theory 
acquired in adult life after the habits of the 
superiority complex have been fixed , it is itself 
an habitual thought They know in practice 
what the psychologist knows by experience. 
Says Professor Thorndike “The individual 
diffierences within one sex so enormously out- 
weigh the differences between the sexes in these 
intellectual and semi-intellectual traits that for 
practical purposes the sex diference may he 
disregarded So far as ability goes, there could 
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hardly be a stupider “way to get two groups 
alike within each group but diftering between 
the groups than to take tlietTr\o sexes As is 
well known, experiments of the past generation 
in educating women have shown their equal 
competence in school work of elementary, 
secondary, and collegiate grade The present 
generation’s experience is showing the same fact 
for professional education and business service 
The psychologists’ measurements lead to the 
conclusion that this equality of achievement comes 
from an equality of natural gifts, not from an 
oveistraining of the lesser talents of women ” ” 


A Peace Ministry 

The following should interest lovers of 
shanh all over the world. 

The Bmly Ho nil, the London Labour organ, 
declares that the first act of a Labour Government 
should be to appoint a Minister for Peace 
His motto should be SiUf; ^acem, pm a pacem, and 
his duty should he ‘to prepare for peace more 
assiduously and more intelligently than war 
ministers have prepared for war ’ Among the 
methods suggested would be to provide, in 
cooperation with the educational authorities, 
suitable international histones for school 
youths, to spread throughout the masses a real 
and sympathetic understanding of other peoples, 
and to organize ‘pilgrimages of peace’ to visit 
other lands He would use the press, the 
platform, and the international news service 
to encourage international cooperation and to 
preach the folly of war He would see that 
foreign visitors were suitably received, and 
would dispatch missions to every country to 
cultivate the friendship of foreign peoples 

Travelling Facilities for 
Workingmen 

The Inimg Age gives ns the following — 

Two years ago representatives of the British 
trades-unions and cooperative societies organized 
a Workers’ Travel Association, for the purpose 
of assisting wage-earners to make economic 
tours abroad The idea was that foreign 
travel would broaden the minds of the working 
people, and qualify the more enterprising and 
intelligent among them for the greater 
responsibilities that the growing power of 
the Labour Party and of Labour organizations in 
general may impose upon them In 1922, the 
first summer of the Association’s activity, 
nearly one thousand working men and women 
visited the continent under its auspices They 
enjoyed, at modest prices, salon accommodations 


on boats, and were lodged at ‘good class 
hotels ’ 

Each party is served by a volunteer guide 
and IS received by an English-speaking 
representative at every important centre in the 
countries visited Inclusive of all expenses, 
the cost of these tours ranges from £5 -10s for 
seven-day trips to Pans, to £lt-14s for fourteen- 
day trips to Vienna or Italy 

Progressive China. 

The same jouinal informs us that 

The Minister of Communications at Peking 
has authorized the adoption of a new Chinese 
phonetic alphabet for the transmission of 
telegrams At present Chinese telegrams are 
coded into numerals and decoded by the receiving 
office The new system will avoid this, and it 
is hoped will tend to unify the spoken language 
throughout the country. 


Intellectualism and Materialism. 

In an inteiesting article published m 
Die Neue Zeit, Beilin, Dr M Vaeiting deals 
with the problem of true Rationalism or 
culture, which is now-a-days so rare m indi- 
viduals and nations and has yielded its place 
to Materialism or what is woise, to mock 
Intellectualism Says Dr. Vaerting 

In precisely the degree that our age has got 
away from true rationalism it has become 
infected with the spirit of gross materialism 
I use the latter word in the sense familar in 
everyday life, as meaning a habit of thought 
that underrates ethical and n?sthetic values 
and exaggerates material values, and makes 
the acquistion of material advantages the chief 
end in life 

Materialism ultimately rests upon the 
individual’s incapacity to enjoy intellectual 
pleasures — bis inability to tind delight in 
intellectual puisuits and the products of higher 
culture Every normal person has a strong 
urge toward pleasure, joy, happiness, experience 
and creative activity He is entitled to satisfy 
this longing , the right to happiness is the 
highest right of man 

Therefore the first principle in any system 
of education designed to combat materialism is 
to inculcate in the student a deep, spontaneous 
love and joy in intellectual pursuits, and to 
awaken in him a pleasurable and creative ap- 
preciation of true culture 

He then comments upon the present 
system of education and points out that 
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The mere acquisition of facts is a fundament- 
ally false educational ideal because it makes 
impossible spontaneous and pleasurable 
association with the world of thought, or happy 
and comprehending sharing in the progress of 
culture itself. Popular materialism is the root 
of the intellectual barrenness and mock 
intellectualism that afflicts our age 

Concentration upon the acquisition of facts 
IS concentration upon the memory But 
memorizing is one of the lower intellectual 
faculties Lower, because it is unproductive, 
entirely uncreative. 

Also that 

Our present system of education, furthermore, 
cultivates a divided personality in the pupil — 
a school ego and a life ego The school ego’s 
will IS being constantly pushed and directed by 
another The life ego follows a more 
spontaneous line of development This disunity 
between school life and real life in itself 
encourages a later tendency to materialism 
For the school ego is always artificial, and the 
life ego natural The former does not rule the 
real life of the youth. From this it is but a 
step to the instinctive conclusion that all 
intellectual activity is artificial and foreign to our 
true nature. 

Such a conclusion delivers the individual 
hopelessly into the hands of mateiialism. 
But it IS still worse if the school ego gets the 
mastery, and extinguishes the life ego. That 
means the victory of an artificial intellectuality 
which IS worse than the grossest materialism. 

He condemns the principle of fosteimg of 
rivalry among students through examinations, 
prizes, etc , and says that many of the 
Modern Man’s weaknesses aie the direct 
result of this stimulation of a low class 
passion which is so nearly related to envy 
and greed. 

Personal ambition should never be cultivated 
at the cost of love for the thing in itself The 
moment such love is subordinated to personal 
ambition, or sacrificed to it, ambition becomes 
but a servant of materialism 

On tbe training of the will the learned 
Doctor says that 

We have seriously neglected training the will 
as a power to form moral character. In that 
sense it is right to speak of the failure to assign 
proper importance to will-cultivation in onr 
present educational system It is not that we 
fail to educate the will, but that we direct this 
will 111 a false direction Its specific function 
lies in the ethical held Only here can the 
individual will accomplish its highest purpose. 


A great character is inconceivable without a 
strong will. But the strongest will in the world 
IS powerless to accomplish the highest intellec- 
tual achievements — those of a creative character. 
The creative powers of man are not under the 
3 urisdiction of the will. 

He sums up as follows : — 

Education should concentrate upon one 
object, to make our youth take pleasure in cub 
ture The first prerequisite for this is to make 
mental pursuits pleasing and interesting — and 
that can only be attained by associating them 
with the spontaneous creative faculties of the 
child. The first step, therefore, in the arduous 
road of educational reform is — more joy in the 
use of the mind ’ Tbe Greeks at the acme of 
their culture were an example to the whole 
world of how far an entire nation can emancipate 
itself from materialism Materialism had no 
power over the Greeks, because, down to the 
humblest man among them, they took delight 
in culture 

Manual workers are always more prone to 
sink into the slough of materialism than are 
brain workers. Physical fatigue dulls the intel- 
lect Hard manual labour detracts from mental 
productivity. We all have observed that school 
children become incapable of strenuous brain 
work immediately after vigorous athletic exer- 
cises Manual workers are therefore invariably 
cut off to some extent from the pleasures of cul- 
ture Theie is a profound tragedy in this The 
man on whose shoulders falls the burden of 
heavy toil is thereby relegated to the periphery 
of the intellectual world 

But for our brain workers — our intellectual 
upper classes — to sink into materialism is un- 
natural, and wherever this occurs we are entitled 
to assume that their intellectuality is not genuine, 
that it is mere pseudo-intellectuality 

Aristotle understood that physical labour 
impaired the productivity of the intellect He 
says in his Politics ‘ Mental and physical labour 
should not be simultaneous, for they interfere 
with each other, and either render-s. a man less 
capable of tbe other ’ Greece succeeded in over- 
coming this disharmony, and thereby escaped 
materialism The culture of Greece has been 
admiied under a thousand aspects But greater 
than all her masterpieces of beauty and wis- 
dom and intellect is the fact that the portals of 
the innermost sanctuaries of culture were open 
even to the humblest among her people She has 
left us this ideal as our mheiitance, and it is 
an inheritance upon which we must enter . 

Future Scientists. 

We find the following in The Playground \ 
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More than 100 boys made aiiplanes and 46 
had the fun of flying them in the Interstate Paik 
Competition held at Washington Park, Chicago, 
September ‘22 Glass A boys, who were the ex- 
perts, averaged seventy feet per flight while the 
young and mexiDeiienced beginners averaged 
twenty-four feet 

“When we develop designers, builders, and 
flyers of airplanes,” said V K. Brown, Super- 
intendent of Playgrounds and Sports of the 
South Park Commissioners, “ we have caused 
the beginning of development of future Bdisons, 
Marconis, or Wright Brothers.” 

Touring Social Service Workers. 

The same paper gives the following — 

Under this title Community Service of Pans, 
Kentucky, is conducting a series of programs 
of music and talks in various districts of the 
city The speakers and participants travel 
from neighbourhood to neighbourhood in trucks 
stopping at designated points to give their 
musical program and information regarding 
the purpose and program of Community 
Service. 

Human Unity. 

Nations are now thrown into one community, 
and must live together as though huddled upon 
one street In the days when the nations were 
separated by dreaded seas and almost impassable 
mountains, they were able to go along in a pri- 
mitive way without a universal touch , 
today nations must live together Each nation 
has something which will add to the conve- 
nience, prosperity, and happiness of other na- 
tions, and that thing, whether it be food, or 
raiment, or music, or art, or literature, or machi- 
nery, or invention, or opportunity in a thousand 
forms, must be available to all No nation can 
live unto Itself alone. 

— The Playgrozmd 


The Right Use of Misspent Money 

We spend a tremendous amount of money 
every year all over the country m building new 
couitlioubes, 111 maintenance of courts, judges, 
atteiidank, cumiiul lawyers- disiiict attorneys, 
prisons, waideiib, keepers and all other enor- 
mous expenses connected with this work I 
should not be astonished if it amounts to at 
least several hundred millions of dollars a year 
I would like to cut this money in half and see 
It saved for the prevention of crime. I would 
like to give all the people good education, 


have plenty of Y ]\I 0 A’s and T W C 

A’s , plenty of public baths, many free 
concerts, music school settlements, play- 
grounds, parks, recreation for the people, 
young and old, instruction in home gardening, 
good housing facilities, and many other things 
Then we would greatly reduce the number of 
our piisoneis ” 

San Ftancibco lUxauiuie). 


The Future of Nations. 

La Revue de Geneie publishes the addiess 
delivered by Loid Robert Cecil at the Univer- 
sity of Greneva on Septembei 1, 1923. It 
presented the case for the League of Nations, 
We reproduce the last poition below. — 

After all, what is the doctrine that the 
League of Nations teaches Is it not the doc- 
trine that force ought not to prevail in disputes 
among nations, that we should no longer appeal 
to violence and brutality, but to reason And 
how can you appeal to the reason of a nation 
if you have not first educated that nation 
Therefore public opinion, publicity, education, 
propaganda are the factois upon which the 
future of the League depends. We must keep 
coming back to the people on whom ve depend 
for our support Recall the fable of the giant 
AntaDus, who drew his strength from contact 
with the soil The more often he was thrown to 
to the ground, the stronger he became Hercu- 
les, in order to subdue him, had to lift him oil 
the earth, and this broke Ins connection with the 
source of his strength 

We must prevent the Hercules of prejudice, 
of militarism, of bureaucracy, of apathy, fiom 
separating the League of Nations fiom the peoples 
of the world from whom it draws its strength. If 
we maintain that contact, if we draw into the 
movement the common people of the whole 
world, you may be assured that we have nothing 
to fear from our enemies We shall advance 
surely and rapidly toward the achievement of 
our grand ideal, toward the time Avhen force and 
violence will no longer rule the world, when an 
attempt to crush a little nation, to exaggerate 
a national claim, to disregard justice, will be as 
rare, indeed rarer among nations than it is to-day 
among civilized individuals That is our goal 
It ns a great goal , no greater could be set before 
the peoples of the world 

Let us not falter in our duty are facing 
the most glorious opportunity that has ever been 
set before mankind How shall we justify our- 
selves to our children and our children’s children 
It, through our apathy, our indolence, our lack 
ot energy, we fail to carry forward to triumph 
this great efort for the welfare of humanity f 
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“ Not Guilty.” 

Ihe Living Age publishes the following 
humorous and instiuctive news — 

The evening of the third ‘Cow Day’ at the 
Moscow Agucultural Exposition wound up with 
the solemn trial of a cow befoie a jury of pea- 
sants with an agricultural expert as a foreman. 
The cow was charged with these serious delin- 
quencies underweight, deficient development 
inadequate milk-production Other oftenses, 
such as producing low-grade calves were also 
m the indictment The witnesses fur the defense 
described how poorly the animal was fed and 
pointed out how she might be improved by 
better treatment The proseoutoi argued that 
the fault was m the breed. The jury’s verdict 
was ‘not guilty’ for the cow and ‘guilty’ for the 
owner of the cow who was sentenced to a comse 
of study 111 an agricultural institute 

Tlie Only Way to Save the World. 

John Gala worthy writes in The Tiracb a 
striking article analysing the present state of 
the world and suggesting a remedy He 
says, 

Looking the world in the face, we bee what 
may be called a precious mess Under a thin 
veneer — sometimes no veneer — of regard for 
civilisation, each country, great and small, is 
pursuing its own ends, struggling to rebuild its 
own house in the burned village The dread of 
confusion-worse-contounded, of death recrowuecl, 
and pestilence revivified, alone keeps the nations 
to the compromise of peace What chance has 
a better spirit ^ 

The salvation of a world in whmh we all live, 
however, would seem to have a certain import- 
ance. Why, then, is not more attention paid to the 
only existing means of salvation ? The argument 
for neglect is much as follows Force has always 
ruled human life — and always Will Competition 
is basic Co-operation and justice succeed, indeed, 
in dehnite communities so far as to minimize the 
grosser forms of crime, but only because general 
opinion within the ring-fence of a definite com- 
munity gives them an underlying force which 
the individual offender cannot withstand There 
IS no such ring-fence round nations, theiefore no 
general opinion, and no underlying force to 
ensure the abstention of individual nations from 
crime — if, indeed, transgression of laws which 
are not fixed can be called crime. 

He deplores the fact that development of 
science has pieceded the development of a 
lational mind m Man, foi — 

In old days a tliiity years’ war was needed 


to exhaust a nation , it will soon be — if it is 
not already— possible to exhaust a nation in a 
week by the destruction of its big towns from 
the air The conquest of the air, so jubilantly 
hailed by general opinion, may turn out the 
most sinister event that ever befell us, simply 
because it tame befoie we were jit foi it — 

And he also points out how fallacious it is 
to imagine that the dreadfulness of wax will 
finally do away with it. 

Facts do not justify such a belief. 

A well-knowai advocate of the League of 
Nations said the other day ‘I do not believe it 
necessary that the League should have a definite 
force at its disposal It could not maintain a 
force that would keep any first-iate Power from 
breaking the peace Its strength lies in the 
use of publicity , in its being able to voice uni- 
versal disapproval with all the latent potentiality 
of universal action ’ 

Mr. Galswoithy suggests that the engi- 
neers, scientists, financiers and other import- 
ant beings of ihe world should combine to 
give their species a chance to survive. They 
can combine and refuse to help war and to 
supply its dieadful requiiements. Moreover 
they should attempt to foster the exchange 
of thought between Nations The people 
who contiol the Pi ess, says Mr. Galsworthy, 
are by fai the most important in any scheme 
for putting sense into the mind of man. 
They ought to show their sense of fair play 
in then public life, just as they do in their 
piivate life. But he says — 

The hard-head’s answer to such suggestions 
IS ‘Nonsense ’ Inventors, chemists, engineers, 
financiers, all have to make their living, and are 
just as disposed to believe in their owm countries 
as other men Their pockets, and the countries 
who guarantee those pockets, have first call on 
them ’ Well ' That has become the point. If 
neither Science nor Finance will agree to think 
internationally, there is probably nothing for it 
but to kennel up m disencbantment, and wait for 
an end which can’t be very long m coming — not 
a complete end, of course , say, a general condi- 
tion of affairs similar to that in the famine 
provinces of Russia 

He sums up as follows. — 

Governments and peoples are no longer m 
charge. Our fate is really in the hands of the 
three great powers— Science, Finance, and the 
Press Underneath the showy political surface 
of things, those three great powers are secretly 
determining the march of the nations , and there 
lb little hope for the future unless they can 
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mellow and develop on international lines In 
each of these departments of life there must be 
men who feel this, as strongly as the writer of 
these words The world’s hope lies with them , 
in the possibility of their being able to institute 
a sort of craftsman’s trusteeship for mankind — a 
new triple alliance, of Science, Finance, and 
the Press, m service to a new idealism 

I^'ations, in block, will never pm hands, 
never have much in common, never be able 
to see each other’s points of view The outstand- 
ing craftsmen of the nations have a far better 
chance of seeing eye to eye , they have the 
common ground of their craft, and a livelier 
vision What divides them at present is a too 
narrow sense of patriotism, and— to speak 
crudely — money Inventors must exist , financiers 
live , and papers pay And here irony smiles. 
For though Science, Finance, and the Press at 
present seem to doubt it, there is, still, more 
money to be made out of the salvation of 
mankind than out of its destruction , a better 
and a more enduring livelihood for these three 
estates. 

And yet, without the free exchange of inter- 
national thought, we may be fairly certain that 
the present purely national basis of their liveli- 
hoods will persist, and if it does the human race 
will not, or at least so meagrely that it will be 
true to say of it, as of Anatole France’s old 
woman ‘It lives, but — so little ’’ 

Swiss Law. 

Says The New Eepuhlic. 

Switzerland seems to have invented a new 
version of the unwritten law It is all right to 
murder a representative of the Russian govern- 
ment, it seems, provided you can show that you 
don’t approve of Bolshevism and provided some 
of the jury agree with you. Maurice Conradi, 
who shot down Vorovsky, representative of the 
Soviet government at the second Lausanne 
Conference, has just been acquitted under a ‘plea 
of provocation’ after a trial which was devoted 
almost exclusively to a discussion of alleged 
practices of the Russian government at home. 
Five of Conradi’s nine jurors wanted to convict 
him of the crime of which he was admittedly 
guilty, but the other four seemed to have a general 
feeling that assassination is only a minor pecca- 
dillo when its victim belongs to a political 
faith you don’t approve of, and especially if he 
IS a foreigner This is not a new doctrine , but 
it seems somewhat surprising to find it turning 
up in a country so supposedly devoted to law 
and order as Switzerland 

What would The Fncnd of Lidia say to 
this 


Is the World Giving up Alcohol? 

In an aiticle in The Centwy Magazine we 
find a treatment of this question. An 
affirmative answer is attempted firstly by 
some statistics. 

Dining SIX years in England and Wales 
there were, we are told 

COJJYIOTIONS FOK DkUNKFNNESiS 


Year 

Hale 

Feviale 

1913 

153,112 

35,765 

1914 

146,517 

37,311 

1915 

102,600 

33,211 

1916 

62,946 

29,245 

1917 

34,103 

12,307 

1918 

21,853 

Deaths fkom Alcoholism 

7,222 

Yea'} 

Male 

Female 

1913 

1,112 

719 

1914 

1,135 

680 

1915 

867 

584 

1916 

620 

33’) 

1917 

358 

222 

1918 

222 

71 


Then we find 

When w^ar-time prohibition succeeded, it 
merely confirmed all this Every condition of 
industrial production notably improved wdiere- 
ever the saloon was abolished Without expense 
the yield of mine or factory Avas enlarged 
Employers had the equivalent of an increased 
force of Avorkers without an increase in the pay- 
roll. 

And 

The theory of prohibition may be good or bad , 
it IS to the physical fact of prohibition that Ave 
chiefiy owe the strangely placid economic waters 
m which we now navigate. At a time of pro- 
found agricultural depression all other industry 
should suffer. Other industry does not suffer 
noAv, but does more than usually well because in- 
creased production efficiency enables production 
to stand the strain of raised wage levels 

Foreigners are beginning to note these facts, 
even if we ignore them After tAvo years of 
American prohibition, Mr G C Vyle, a British 
business man and anti-prohibitionist, came to 
this country to observe the workings of the new 
reform. On his return he Avas quoted as declar- 
ing in a speech at Birmingham that seven 
Amencan working-men with the same plant, 
same materials, same facilities, would produce 
more than ten British Avorking-raen 

Mr C A. McCurdy, member of the British 
parliament from ISToithampton, aa^us lately quoted 
as savins: to the business men of Leeds, England 
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that the American worker was producing, man 
for man, three times as much as thejBritish worker, 
and he gave figures from the shoe industry 
to enforce his statement He added that while 
in Great Britain the average output of coal had 
declined from 312 tons a year for each miner to 
259 tons, the average output in the United States 
had increased from 400 tons for each miner to 
681 tons. 

The president of a Pittsburgh manufacturing 
company was quoted in 1922 as saying . 

“Prohibition has been an incalculable eco- 
nomic and moral blessing to millions of our 
people and to the nation as a whole There is 
far less drunkenness and waste of time and 
money ; there is greater steadiness among 
laborers, more saving of money, better care of 
homes 

“Greater steadiness among laborers ” He 
might have stopped there It told the whole 
story. 

The article then deals with the problem 
of prohibition and its spread and develop- 
ment m many lands. We are told 

When the British Parliament is m session, 
hardly a day passes withoutdiscussion or mention 
of the snh 3 eot, and from hour to hour across the 
debates grows the shadow of an obvious uneasi- 
ness Like a graveyard whistle sounds now the 
once confident assurance that Britons never, 
never will suiffier life without beer, while 207 
societies in England alone are working for prohi- 
bition. A press despatch from Berlin in August, 
1923, revealed the startling activities of prohibi- 
tion organizations in what would seem, but is 
not, the least promising field m the world It 
IS, in fact, yet to be determined that the German 
taste for beer is stronger than the German 
astuteness about the world struggle 

Even in France and Italy prohibition move- 
ments are forming, and industrialists in both 
countries are said to perceive what impend. An 
interesting development of the situation is the 
fact that France has been compelled to seek 
from countries that have adopted prohibition 
commercial concessions to admit French wines 

Norway is such a country, having prohibi- 
tion in full swing In Sweden it was defeated 
in a national referendum by only thirty thou- 
sand votes, and those that recall the history of 
prohibition in America will understand what 
that means All Denmark outside of Copenhagen 
seems to be in favor of it. The Austrian Govern- 
ment is committed to it Switzerland increas- 
ingly debates it. Czechoslovakia and Poland have 
adopted local option. Belgium has prohibited 
the sale of spirituous liquors In Italy many 
saloons are now closed at ten o’clock on five 
nights of the week, and absolutely from noon on 


Saturday until 10 A m Monday Italian grape- 
growers are studying other uses for grapes than 
to make wine Japan prohibits the sale of liquors 
to persons under twenty-one years of age 

Such are the present aspects of the prohibi- 
tionist’s dream. While he is urging his favorite 
reform as the moral salvation of the world, eco- 
nomic pressure, which bothers little about 
morals, but has greater power, is for quite other 
reasons driving forward the prohibitionist’s 
idea of automatic virtue 


Drink Problem in India. 

The Ahhari says 

Congratulations are due to the Rani Saheba 
of Jasdan State, Kathiawar, who has adopted 
Prohibition as a State policy The Ram Saheba 
is the second Indian woman ruler to possess 
statesmanship sufl&cient to close the liquor shops 
and renounce the revenue from intoxicants 
While we congratulate the Rani Saheba upon 
her wisdom and are sure that she has by this 
action 'v\on the gratitude of her people, we 
extend congratulations also to the fortunate 
people of her State who will profit by the moral 
orderliness and increased prosperity assured by 
her decision It seems that India’s women rulers 
are living up to the reputation of their sex in 
every country by displaying greater regard for 
good morals than is felt by men in similar posi- 
tions India’s Rajahs and Maharajahs, no less 
than her excise officials, hesitate, while the 
Nawab Begam of Bhopal and the Ram Saheba 
of Jasdan show them the right course to follow. 

Many people are under the impression that 
there is no urgent need for Temperance reform 
in India They think that the drink evil is not 
a serious menace in that country. They com- 
pare the best conditions in India with the 
worse conditions in Western lands, and settle 
into complacent repose, congratulating India 
on her comparative freedom from drink’s 
destruction We would direct the attention of 
all such persons to the following startling com- 
parisons — Before the war the annual consump- 
tion of spirits in the United Kinghom stood 
at 33 6 drams L P per head In Bombay city 
a steady increase has continued, until the 
consumpion per head as recorded in the Excise 
Report of the Bombay Presidency for the 
financial year 1920-21 reached 34 2 drams, while 
at Bassem the figure reached the astonishing 
level of 87 7 drams per head. In Great Britain 
since the war there has been a considerable 
decrease m per capita consumption, while 
m the industrial centres of India there has 
been a startling increase, except when non-co- 
operation or similar special campaigns against 
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drink have been in progress Whither is India 
boniid V Is the situation seiious ? Think over 
this. 


How Is the World ? 

The New Bepiblic gives the answer to 
the above question. 

The high gods of irony must have smiled 
wryly as they looked down upon the fifth an- 
niversary of the end of the war to end war 
At the end of the fifth year since hostilities 
terminated the world is worse off m almost 
every way than when they began in 1914 , 
and in the last half decade the likelihood of 
war has not been diminished but has greatly 
increased 

Th(' New Toil Wo/ld, by way of commemorat- 
ing Armistice Day, indulged in an interesting 
piece of journalistic enterprise. It asked 
scores of the leading men of all nations whether 
in their opinion the nations are now in closer 
accord than five years ago, whether they are 
coming closer, what is their greatest need, 
and how may it best be secured ? Many replies 
were received, including some from such 
Europeans as Cnrzon, Cardinal Mercier, 
Masaryk, Viviani, Theunies, Arthur Balfoui% 
Nitti and Philip Snowden, and such Americans 
as Borah, House, Dulles, Baruch and Eliot. 
The views expressed are fairly summarized 
in the World’s headlines . “Foreign statesmen 
and men of a:ffiairs believe generally that 
Europe is in worse plight than before the war 
“Americans of national prominence take 
dark view of situation “Italian statesmen 
take pessimistic view “U S senators fear 
result to world in racial hatred “Bic 
business men pessimistic over Europe’s out^ 
look “Europe’s condition becoming worse 
to grave degree, says ex -premier Giolitti 
“Nations never more apart, says Gerard 
“Ohiirohmen see little advance in half decade’” 
Not all the participants m the symposium 
areas gloomy as these headlines indicate, and 
a number of them express high faith m the 
League of Nations, or in America’s re-entry 


into European affairs, or in both In general, 
however, the picture presented is one to make 
the angels weep In the opinion of a majority 
of these eminent gentlemen, the inhabitants of 
large portions of the globe have not only for- 
gotten the technique of peace, but have lost the 
desiie for such a state 


Chemistry’s Tremendous Tomorrow. 

In The Liteiayy Dige.^f we read 

Some chemical marvels that he thinks may 
be evolved in years to come are named and des- 
cribed by Irenee du Pout, president of E I du 
Pont de Nemours & Co , in an interview printed 
in the Sunday Magazine of the St Louis Glohe- 
JOemooat “The man who put into words some 
of the things he believes chemistry will do,” 
began Mr du Pont, “would seem a fit subject 
for an insane asylum” Ne\ertheless, braving 
this fate, he then proceeded to enumerate some 
of the possibilities of the future iii the chemical 
field, among them synthetic food, artificial wool, 
the conquest of disease, the entire or partial 
abolition of sleep, storage of solar beat, heatless 
light, cheap fuel, and greatly prolonged mental 
and physical vigor m the course of human life 


Eadio Keeps Correct Time. 

We read m the same journal, 

A Radio-Controllkd Waii ii 
Radio automatically corrects, twice daily, a 
watch devised by Lieutenant John W Isenian, 
of the naval air service, and described in an 
article which we quote below from The Jiadio 
odd {New York) This time-piece, we are 
told, without attention on the part of the wearer 
adjusts itself on the radio time-signal waves 
broadcast from the U S Naval Observatory, 
Washington, D C The watch itself is current 
model of American manufacture, and with the 
exception of an additional projection for “plug- 
ging in ” the set is similar m appearance to any 
ordinary timepiece A pair of fine wires con- 
cealed in the watch-chain carr} the radio im- 
pulses from the receiving set to the watch. 
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H. G. Wells on the British Empire 

Some ^‘idealisers” wifcli a purpose — "honest 
or dishonest purpose, we need not enquire, 
call the British Empire a Commonwealth. Mr. 
H. G*. Wells does not think so. Says he — 

“A British Empire, which, according to many 
of its liberal apologists, is already a league of 
nations linked together in a mutually advanta- 
geous peace, — to that too men have looked for 
some movement of adaptation to this greater 
synthesis [the conception of a world-state] which 
is the world’s pre-eminent need But so far the 
British Empire has failed to respond to such 
expectations The war has left it strained and 
bruised and with its a&irs very much in the 
grip of the military class, the most illiterate and 
dangerous class in the community They have 
done, perhaps, irreparable mischief to the peace 
of the empire in Ireland, India, Egypt, and they 
have made the claim of the British system to be 
an exemplary unification of dissimilar peoples 
seem now to many people incurably absurd .. 
The Prince of Wales has been touring the world- 
wide dominions of which some day he is to be 
the crowned head ..Here, surely, was the chance 
of saying something that would be heard from 
end to end of the earth, something kingly and 
great-minded. Here was the occasion for a fine 
restatement of the obligations and duties of 
empire But from first to last the prince has 
said nothing to quicken the imaginations of the 
multitude of his future subjects to the gigantic 
possibilities of these times, nothing to reassure 
the foreign observer that the British Empire 
embodies any thing more than the colossal 
national egotism and impenetrable self-satisfaction 
of the British peoples “Here we are”, said the 
old order in those demonstrations, “and here we 
mean to stick Just as we have been, so we 
remain British — we are Bourbons ” These 
smiling tours of the Prince of Wales in these 
years of shortage, stress and insecurity, constitute 
a propaganda of inanity unparalleled in the 
world’s history ” Pp 28-30, The Salvaging of 
GiviUzahon, by H. G Wells, Cassel & Co, 1921 

Obstinate Conservatism and 
Revolutions 

“It is not creative minds that produce revolu- 
tions, but the obstinate conservatism of estab- 
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hshed authority It is a blank refusal to accept 
the idea of an orderly evolution towards new 
things that gives a revolutionary quality to 
every constructive proposal ” P. -97, ibid 

Mr. Wells’ sympathy for India is well- 
known, and all his books show that he has 
a grasp of the fundamentally vicious princi- 
ples on which bureaucratic rule m India is 
based, In boycotting a propaganda of 
unparalleled inanity, Mahatma Gandhi can- 
not be said to have done anything inherently 
wrong. Mr. Wells is one of the leading in- 
tellectuals of the Labour party now m power, 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald is another such 
intellectual leader of the party, and also the 
Prime Minister. Colonel Wedgewood is 
equally sympathetic with Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, whose books on India are well known 
and whom it was once proposed to elect as the 
President of the Indian National Congress. 
Let us see how India fares undei them. For 
ourselves we are not at all sanguine , for al- 
ready we heai a good deal about continuity 
of policy. 

India ‘‘The Land of Snobs” ! 

Colonel Crawford, General Secretary to 
the European Association, supplies us with 
the information that India has been described 
as ‘the land of snobs ’ And he philosophises, 
‘V\ e are all snobs ’ We have no objection to 
the generalisation in which Colonel Crawford 
identifies himself with the rank and file of 
his own sub-species ; but poor India, why is 
poor India dragged in to haibour exotic 
snobbery and 1 awarded with a name that is 
undoubtedly the property of the Kuler of the 
Waves, who has not been able to wash ofic 
her snobbeiy inspite of the abundance of the 
waves that are ruled by her India is the 
land of many miseries ; but, though ruled by 
snobs, it has so far mainly escaped this parti- 
cular item of the complex white man’s burden. 
India is tbe place of sojourn of some snobs, 
but we hope it is not the land of snobs 

A. C. 
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Colonel Giawford took liis seat in the Grand 
Hotel Bulfet after he had delivered his ad- 
dress to his European brethren and sermonised 
the B^irra and Chota sahibs to forget then- 
snobbery and embrace one another in the 
politic fervour of political affection. The 
European Association was there to help Burra 
and Chota sahibs to forget the gap that 
separates Sloan Square from Bethnal Green 
and to come together m order to realise 
British idealism in India. After Colonel 
Crawford rose Mr. J. A. Jones, who deli- 
vered a speech in no way less interesting 
than the one of his military pi ecursor. Let 
us imbibe a little Welsh wisdom as summa- 
rised by the Statesman 

“He noticed the people found it very difficult 
to realise even the plainest facts There were 
people who were quite unconcerned when they 
knew that the Swarajist had gained such a tre- 
mendous victory, not only in Bengal, but through- 
out the country— a victory so impressive in 
Beno-al that they all knew His Excellency the 
Governor thought it his duty to offer to the lea- 
der of that party the duty of forming a Ministry 
which was to co-operate with his Executive 
Council. And that offer, it was curious and 
instructive to note, was refused, because the 
leader wished to have his hands free for destruc- 
tion. He did not know exactly what the party 
of destruction proposed to do, but he did know— 
they all knew — that a child and a lunatic could 
destroy what had taken ages to construct and it 
was their duty, as being people who were vitally, 
vmteiially and normally interested in the preser- 
vation of good government in the province to be 
prepared to do loliateve^ was required to be done 
when it had to be done An association of this 
kind was invaluable, not only because of the 
present, but because of the not distant future 
Could anybody there prophecy with any confid- 
ence what was going to happen in the next 
three years in Bengal ^ ‘‘Can he be sure that 
the Swarajists, who began by boycotting the 
Councils and have now changed their minds 
and entered them to destroy them, may not, 
having boycotted the Ministry, enter them for 
the same purpose.” 

Tins they knew with almost mathematical 
certainty that at the end of seven years, if not 
sooner, the last British element would disappear 
from the Government of Bengal and probably 
of all the provinces and they would be left 
with SIX or seven Indian ministers dealing with 
their affairs — and not all of them, he ventured 
to say, Moderates, while the relic of the Indian 
Civil Service would be fast dying out both in 


influence and in numbers He asked in all 
seriousness where they would be if they were 
not completely organised to meet the situation. 
He was not talking of an organisation of defiance, 
he was not rising even to the idealist heights 
of Colonel Crawford who imagined that they 
could, in some mysterious way, exercise or main- 
tain British influence in this country He put 
it on a much lower ground and, at the same 
time, a very innocuous one, that they should 
protect their own interests and their own rights 
in the spirit of the motto of the old volunteers 
“Defence not Defiance.” 

We quite agree with Mr. Jones. Some 
people do find it difficult to discern the 
plainest things. Take, £oi instance, the 
peison who thought that India was the land 
and not a meie possession and place of sojourn 
of Snobs Take, for instance, Mr. Jones 
himself who cannot see what the leader of 
the Sw'arajya party proposed to do. 

Then Mr. Jones tells us that they all 
know that a child or a lunatic can destroy 
what has taken ages to build up. Evidently 
he, along with the lest of his community, 
find itveiy diliicult to realise, that adults 
and sages also may want to destioy long- 
standing evils too. We do not mean to support 
the leader of the Swarajya party, but we are 
merely enlarging upon Mr. Jones^ statement. 
The European Association is probably suffer- 
ing from the mistaken idea that whatever has 
taken a longtime to grow up or buildup is good. 
But a disease with a long incubation period is 
not for that reason highly desiiable, nor a 
slow-moving gangrene Both good and evil 
may lequire ages to oonstiuct, and it would 
have been better if Mr. Jones had employed 
more thought and less emotion m the cons- 
truction of his epigiams. 

We gather from Mr Jones^ speech that 
European inteiests m India aie thieefold — 
ALtal, Material and Moral, and that they are 
prepared to do lohaietei is leqiured to be 
done m older to preserve these interests. 
The interests must be exceptionally solid, 
vital and moml, to enable them to make such 
open assertions regarding their willingness 
to go any length toi the pieseivation of the 
same. 

Then he refers to the starting of an oigan- 
isation not of defiance but of defence. 
Poor destitute defenceless Europeans of 
India J They are, no doubt, badly in need 
of being protected from the predatory gangs 
of Indians who want to in]ure them m their 
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peaceful and harmless occupations We hope 
the peoples of the world would sympathise 
with Jones and Company in theii desolation. 
They cannot rise to the idealistic heights 
reached by an Indian Army Colonel, and we 
do not blame them , they cannot find mys- 
terious weapons with which to maintain 
British influence in India It la Crawford. 
Hence their adoption of methods which rest 
on ‘a much lower ground’ than do those of 
the Army man f We only hope that they 
have not descended to a level unhealthily low 
to work on for any length of time, 

A. C. 


Disallowed Char Manaix Questions 

The following questions, sought to be 
asked by Babu Kumud Sankar Roy in the 
Bengal Legislative Council, regaidmg the 
Char Manair affair, have been disallowed by 
the President of the Council — 

“Has the attention of the Hon’ble Member m 
charge of the police department been drawn to 
the report published by the Committee appoint- 
ed by the Piovincial Congress to enquire into 
the alleged outrages committed by the police m 
the village of Charmanair in the district of 
Faridpur 

“Is the Hon’ble member aware that over 70 
witnesses have made statements before the said 
committee proving murder, rape, assault and 
loot ^ 

“Are the Government proposing taking any 
steps on the basis of the said report against any 
of its officers ? If not, why not ? 

“Will the Hon’ble Member m charge of the 
police department be pleased to state as to who 
is paying the cost of the prosecution against 
Babu Pratap Chandra Guha Roy for defamation 
in the district of Paridpur 

Babu Pratap Chandra Guha Roy is one of 
those who spread the leport of the alleged 
outrages and led an agitation to obtain 
justice 

We have lead the report of the non-official 
Committee of Enquiry appointed by the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee to enquiie 
into the alleged police oppressions at Char 
Maiiair. The impiession made on our mind 
by the report is that whoevei will lead it in 
an unbiassed mood of mind will think that 
the allegations of muider of one man, of rape 
committed on many women, of outraging the 
modesty of some other women, of assaults, 
and of destruction and loot of property are 


true in the cases investigated by the Com- 
mittee and recorded in their report. Such 
being the case, Government ought to have 
faced the situation and given what reply it 
could to the questions As the questions have 
been disallowed, the public will, as usual m 
such circumstances, conclude that the alle- 
gations were true in the main, and that 
the cause of humanity and justice has been 
sacrified at the altar (!) of police and execu- 
tive prestige. 

We wish to write calmly. What grieves ua 
most is that whenever there is any report of 
any oppression, outrage, plunder, noting, 
etc., by non-official hooligans or by hooligans 
invested with some sort of authority, women 
are generally found to suffer. And it is most 
surprising to us, Hindus, how any mother’s son 
possessing the power to remedy such wrongs, 
as far as it is humanly possible, can rest 
satisfied until the utmost efforts have been 
made to vindicate the cause of justice and 
humanity. We write this, though we know 
that officials everywhere, being anxious above 
all to keep up official prestige, are generally 
moved more by the thought of how much 
trouble agitators against a wrong can or can- 
not give than by foolish considerations of 
what they consider abstract justice and hu- 
manity. And we also admit that the men 
in power need not apprehend any concrete 
trouble from those who were injured beyond 
remedy m Char Manair or from those who 
have taken up their cause But we are not 
quite sure that God does not exist or that 
He cannot and does not avenge the wrongs 
of those who are weak and suffer in silence 
In the harrowing and sometimes disgust- 
ing details of the alleged outrages, there is 
nothing to relieve the gloom. If a single 
man in the village had tried to protect a 
single woman from outrage and had died or 
been disabled in the attempt, our shame 
would not have been so great. But most 
of the men-folk, both Hindu and Musalman, 
had fied m terror from the village, leaving the 
women behind, and, therefore, it is alleged, 
many women could be so easily dishonoured. 
In one case, the men were at home. We 
read m the report that — 

“This mail whose real uaiire is Akrur Mandal 
was the collecting Panchayet of the village. 
As a member of the Panchayet he thought 
himself and his family immune from Police 
assault. So they did not flee from the 
country* The Police readily found them at 
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home The evidence of Ashtami (witness No. 
34) his daughter, and of Panchanan Mandal 
his son IS that on the 18th May the Id-day 
about 10 constables visited the house They 
at once caught hold of the Panchayet, his 
two sons Panchanan and Tiithabasi, his 
nephews Krishna Kumar and Durjodhan and 
a carpenter named Brajabasi Barui who was 
in the house, and securely tied their hands and 
prevented them from going into the inner 
apartments They were kept in this manner in 
the outer courtyard when 4 constables entered 
the inner apartments ” 

But whether the men were present m 
any house or not, the women had to suffer 
all the same. Why did they not take 
the women with them when fleeing from 
the village ^ It is pretended that the 
men protect their women-folk from harm 
by keeping them secluded within the four 
walls of the house Bub, as we have said 
above, whenever there is any disorder the 
women generally suffer, and their male rela- 
tives are unable to protect them Therefore, 
it IS time that men realised that they must 
be the defenders of their female relatives m 
reality as well as in name. No man has any 
right to marry and have a family who is not 
ready at any moment to fight to the death 
in defence of mother, wife, sister, daughter, 
etc , and of all women in general ; and, 
therefore, there must be training in self- 
defence and defence of the weak Women 
who remain immured in their houses feel 
bewildered m the presence of imminent 
danger They cannot acquire presence of 
mind and the power of self-defence There- 
fore, they should be accustomed to free 
movement outside their houses gradually 
under proper safegaurds, and also given 
proper physical training and tiaining m the 
art of self-defence, so that they may be 
strong enough to repel, disable or, if need 
be, kill their assailants in self-defence, or die 
in the attempt. 

In the report of the alleged outrages at 
Char Manair, the man said to have been 
murdered was a Mahomedan, and in the 
eleven cases of rape investigated by the 
committee, eight were Musalman women. 
Their ravishers, as far as we can see from the 
report, weie, in some cases at least, alleged 
to be Mahomedans, We read in the report : — 
‘'Positive evidence has heeu placed before 
this Commitee of eleven cases of rape— the 
Victims being both Hindus and Moslems. 


But there are very strong reasons to believe 
that many more cases which have been 
descrrbed by the victims and their relatives 
as only cases of indecent assault or outraging 
modesty are really cases of rape which the 
unfortunate victims thereof are nnwilling to 
give publicity to owing to the social 
environment in which they live In this 
matter of partial concealment the Hindus — 
both males and females— seem to be the greater 
offenders although such instances have been 
found even among the Moslems The social 
polity of the Hindus is primarily responsible 
for this state of feeling amongst them It 
shows a degradation and depravity due to 
centuries of subjection and loss of freedom 
A Hindu whose wife or any other near female 
relative has been forcibly outraged will not, 
especially when the ofiender is an alien in 
religion, himself tell the tale to another or 
allow the outraged female to speak about it 
for fear of being outcasted and of his whole 
fimily being for ever degraded in the social 
scale In spite of all these difficulties the 
Committee has been able to collect a mass of 
lucid evidence, in all its rustic nakedness, 
solely through the untiring energy and tact 
of Sm Hemaprahha Majumdar. It is 
impossible to imagine that any man could 
have elicited all this information from these 
rural women, unaccustomed to any sophistry 
or pun in language. So when a woman has 
herself narrated the details of her own 
dishonour, there is little to doubt as regards 
its veracity, and corroboration is not indispensa- 
ble. In such cases concealment rather than 
exaggeration is the rule. Moreover, it has to 
he remembered that some women of the 
village who had been outraged are still away 
from the village and have not yet returned, 
and it was found very difficult to procure the 
evidence of those women There is another 
very great difficulty, viz , the paucity of evidence 
in cases of rape and indecent assault. All the 
houses had been deserted by the male members 
and many women had kept themselves concealed 
m jute fields or other places of hiding The 
outraged women were eithei alone in their 
houses or had only one or two other members, 
more or less or equally outraged ” 

We have not the heart to blame anybody^ 
in this connection We are ashamed that 
we are a people whose women are sometimes 
outraged hy their own felloiv countrynmi 
without their male relatives being able to 
protect them from dishonour worse than 
death. 
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The Spinning Wheel as an Industrial 
and a Political Tool 

The Catholic Heiald af India wiifces — 

“Tlie Catholic Heiald ventured the opinion two 
years ago that Mr Gandhi’s spinning wheel 
would turn out a success if it were used to spin 
cloth and not to knock Englishmen on the head, 

^ c , if it were used as an industrial and not as a 
political tool It would appear from the 
lamentations of Sir P. C Ray, President of the 
Khadi Conference, that the suggestion has been 
neglected He deplored “the paralysis of well- 
nigh all our constructive work, the endless 
wrangling about the pros and cons of Council 
entry that has been our favourite occupation for 
the last year and a half — and ohai ha and hhaddai 
relegated to the scrap heap ..What a fall from 
1921 

“The truth is, as The Statesman points out, 
that the political element has killed the charha 
Fortunately, our Catholic Mission schools have 
discovered its value, and are running it on purely 
social grounds, for spinning, that is ” 

If Catholic Mission schools can run the 
chaiha on purely industrial and social lines, 
Hindus and Mussaltnans also ought to be 
able to do it The leaders of both these 
communities, ought to visit these schools and 
learn how the thing is done Or, are both 
these communities so politios-mad that they 
must needs mix up eveiythmg — education, 
home industries, etc , with politics, and 
make a failure of what ought to be a success ^ 

India’s Maritime Past 

When speaking of India’s maritime past, 
it is usual for Indian publicists to dwell on 
the maritime enterprise of our people in 
ancient and medieval times. But even in 
the British period of Indian history, we 
played no inconsiderable part in maritime 
traffic The Bombay Chronicle writes ■ — 

“It would be beside our purpose to enter into 
the detailed history of the various measuies of 
exclusion, discrimination and general intolerance 
which gradually reduced Indian shipping to a 
secondary place and then killed it outright. The 
only element which has been saved from the 
general destruction of one of the most important 
factors of India’s national prosperity, is that 
winch was useful to the English, viz , a fearless 
and hardy class of men whose labour on the 
sea could be purchased cheap and who m normal 
times man in their thousands the sea-craft owned 
and directed by foreigners. Those who were 


carrying through this policy, which has succeeded 
in the infliction of an injury of immense magni- 
tude on India, were doing no wrong from the 
standpoint of the interest of their own country 
and were advancing consciously and deliberately 
the national British policy as it was then under- 
stood What was known as “native craft” 
survived the onslaught even as late as 1854-55 
It appears from official figures that the total 
number of ships which entered the ports of Bom- 
bay, Calcutta and Madras in that year was . 


Bombay No of vessels Tonnage 

Square Rigged 285 181,159 

Native Craft 4899 185, 700 

Calcutta 

Square Rigged 1225 481,881 

Native Craft 447 445,000 

Madras 

Square Rigged 1749 339,212 

Native Craft 3677 171,421 


“These figures do not take any account of the 
considerable traffic which existed between minor 
ports which had not still lost their importance. 
In Bombay Presidency alone the following ports 
of importance m alphabetical order are mentioned. 
— Alibaugb, Bassein, Broach, Bulsar, Caringah, 
Dholarah, GogOjGhurbunds, Jumbosur, Kurrachee, 
Mahonu, Oolpar, Omergun, Panwell, Rajpooree, 
Rutnaghur, Soovendrug, Surat, Tarrapore, Trom 
bay, Unjunwell, Vingorla, Viziadroog, Waghra, 
and Warree In this way even as late as the 
middle of last century Indian-owned and Indian- 
manned ships carried almost the entire trade by 
inland water routes and about forty-five per cent 
of the total sea trade How is it that while for- 
eign shipping steadily expanded since that time, 
the share of Indian shipping went down ^ About 
the total number of Tonnage of Indian crafts 
plying in the Indian waters at the present 
day official information does not exist , but the 
only estimate which is available and which 
might for the sake of argument be accept- 
ed, IS that ships registered in India “includ- 
ing those that are under foreign manage- 
ment” carry ten per cent of the coasting trade 
and two per cent, of the ocean trade. Judged 
from any standpoint, these figures tell the story 
of a ghastly deterioration, into the causes of which 
an inquiry ought to have been held long ago ” 

For Helping Fiji Indians. 

The Servant of India^ organ of the 
Servants of India Society, writes — 

“It IS with distinctly mixed feelings that we 
hear of the Rev A W MacMillan going to Fij*i 
in March to open np a T M C A there amongst 
our fellow-countrymen Mr MacMillan is of 
the London Mission, Benares, and has spent 
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23 yeai’b m India — practically all of it in villages 
Moreover, Hindi is his principal language and 
he therefore seems as if cut out for -work amongst 
Indians m B131, who mostly hail from the Hindi- 
speakmg tracts Dr S K Datta apparently 
during his recent tour to Australia, etc , arranged 
for the New Zealand T M. 0 A ’s to join with 
Indian branches in embarking on this new venture, 
the pressing need of which is only too obvious 
to every Indian And that is why the pleasure 
and admiration we feel, on hearing of Mr Mac- 
Millan’s noble resolve to devote himself to the 
dire case of the Indian colonists of Fiji, is very 
much mixed with a feeling of shame that once 
more it has been left to a Briton and to the 
Y M 0 A to do work which naturally should 
be done — and long ago should have been done 
—by one of ourselves and by a purely Indian 
institution. The horrors of Fiji have formed 
excellent material for no end of Indian oratory 
—but has there been one attempt to do for our 
brethren what Mr. MacMillan now proposes to 
do. VIZ , to provide means for alleviating their lot 
on the spot and for lifting them out of cooliedom 
into citizenship ? One party of ours waits for 
Swamj, another for the benevolence of govern- 
ment to effcect a cure, but we make bold to say 
that neither party has yet furnished one single 
social worker who would leave India and settle 
amongst Indians overseas — not to make money 
but to serve And here we would add that this 
shameful fact is not due so much to the absence 
of any devoted workers — ^we ourselves know a 
number ready to go to-day— as to the absence of 
any funds for financing such a work. Is it not 
time that this blot, which hinders our position 
in the World outside more than anything else, 
was removed ?” 

We share the feelings of the Servant of 
India. We would add that, like Mr. Mac- 
millan, the previous altruistic workers in 
Fiji were Christians. This fact should rouse 
the friendly emulation of the followers of the 
other leligions in India to go and do like- 
wise. 


A Christian View of the Bengal 
Pact 

The CaihoUc Serald of India obseives ir 
connection with the Bengal Swarajist pact 

The Hmdu-Moslem Pact which extends th( 
sectarian conflict to local bodies and assigns to th( 
majority, be it Mahomedan or Hindu, 60 per cen 
or the seats, bears the seed of disunion All one 
pn say IS that Bengal will he a hot place to live 
in tor the next three years.” 


This IS a non-pait} view and, as such, 
ought to receive attention. 

The New Magic 

It IS a strange world ^ Here one finds 
readymade minds which swallow any amount 
of platitude and romantic nonsense provided 
the right spiings aie pressed to get the nec- 
essary response from the million performing 
dolls who ‘think, feel and will’ according to 
certain set principles which are taught to 
them m educational institutions, and provided 
every charming morsel of sophistiy or empty 
talk IS served with the light proportion of 
macaronic sauce. There aie men in this 
woild who are wise enough to see through 
the mock rationalism of a victimised huma- 
nity, which sees no meaning m the quibble 
of preceptors but, nevertheless, wags its top 
end, signalling ‘Oh, yes’, in ordei not to appear 
unintelligent or out of date The result is 
that ‘great men’ who have specialised m the 
New Magic of talking eloquent nonsense 
sally forth in their armour of Brass and con- 
quer the woild with eternal platitudes 

Rhetoric has blinded man to Reality. Lloyd 
Georges can one day proclaim m ecstasy the 
robbing of the Reiclisbank of its ‘last penny’, 
and the next day the admiiing masses listen 
spellbound to an inspired message of for- 
giveness proceeding from the some source. One 
morning ‘labour’ leaders labour like Heracles 
to breakfast on hot bricks made in the com- 
munal kitchens, and the evening sees them 
swathed in shirts made by sweated-labour and 
swaggering along as if the red Bag weie the 
tiade mark of a successfully promoted 
company. Then theie are others who make 
it a point every morning to condemn The 
Night Before to oblivion as bad account and 
begin each day with a blank ledger and a 
fresh prospectus. Sound men these, who 
have soaked in the knowledge of human 
frailties and forget not that most people have 
overlooked the virtues of the Pelman system 
of memory training l That is how we come 
to see so many ex-convicts writing sermons 
for a living and ex-army ofl&cers publishing 
treatises on etiquette and gentle manneis 
We know of at least one able and retired 
publican whose eloquence shrivelled up 
vineyaids and set the veiy fishes to repent 
their ‘wet existence. And theie was the 
theatrical manager who after having made 
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his pile in Revues devoted liis life to Pres- 
byteiiaiiism and the reformation of the medi 
cal student. Horatio had seen but a few 
things. Had he lived in our time, he would 
have surely said something tremendously full 
of meaning, 

A. 0. 


Sir AsRutost’s Remarkable Address 

At the Lucknow University Convocation, 
held on Januaiy 6th, Sir Ashutosh Mooker 3 ee 
gave a brilliant address, in the course of 
which he mentioned, among other things, the 
quality and quantity of education. He said, 

“What the nation requires is not merely more 
education but also better education and that 
what will ultimately count m the progress of 
the race is not the quantity alone but the quality 
of our education as well We have on the 
other hand, an ever-mcreasing importance 
attached to examinations rather than to training 
I am not here concerned with the school of 
critics who have made it a profession to attack 
the standards of the examinations conducted by 
our Universities [Not all universities please, 
but only or mainly one ] I feel tempted to 
liken them to the astute trio in the famous story 
in the Hitopadesa, who by oft-repeated assertions 
inspired the belief in the mind of the pious 
owner of a sacrificial goat that the animal 
belonged to the unclean canine species To 
me it seems inexplicable that not one of a hundred 
of such confident accusers ever suggests that 
the paramount need of the moment is a radical 
improvement in the system of education. If 
indeed there be men who entertain a morbid 
feeling of triumph when they find candidates 
rejected at examinations, they will earn the 
gratitude of all if they will help in the inaugura- 
tion of a system of training which will befit every 
youth of average industry and intelligence to 
stand the most exacting scrutiny of his intellec- 
tual attainments The waste of the finest 
human material, involved m the present system, 
is truly appalling, when we remember that 
society stands m the most urgent need of 
competent captains m ever-increasing numbers 
in the eternal conflict between knowledge and 
Ignorance, between chanty and selfishness, 
between religion and infidelity, between virtue 
and vice, between liberty and oppression 

“The nation requiies not only more edu- 
cation hut also better education”^ What a 
tremendous discovery ^ The journalists and 
others who had said it again and again m 
the past ought now penitently to acknowledge 


that they were guilty of ‘prospective plagia- 
iisinh They ought to have remembered that 
the Great Panjandrum himself was pre- 
destined to mouth it, and so they should 
have refrained from poaching in his 
preserve. 

And wonder of wonders, without giving 
the audience time to recover from its shock 
of surprise at its good fortune in being 
favoured with such a brand-new idea, Sir 
Asutosh announced another discovery in the 
same sentence, “that what will count in 
the pi ogress of the race is not the quantity 
alone but the quality of our education as 
well.*' It IS greatly to be regretted that 
here again he was repeatedly anticipated by 
‘prospective plagiarists ’ And many of 
them had even the temerity to suggest that 
Sir Asutosh himself had, m working his 
giadnate- manufacturing machine, forgotten 
or ignored or leen Hind to the obvious truth 
“that what will count in the progress of the 
race is not the quantity alone but the 
quality of our education as well,’^ 

It takes one’s breath '"away to read that 
not one of a hundred of Sir Asutosh’s ac- 
cusers ever suggests ( piesent tense ) that the 
paramount need of the moment is a radical 
improvement m the system of education 
Why, Sir, the fact is, some of them suggested 
( past tense ) it in vain so often in the days 
that are no more that in sheer disgust no 
one suggests ( present tense ) it now. Rut 
we forget • one attribute of greatness is to 
Ignore facts. 

One IS relieved to learn that Sir Ashutosh 
believes, inspite of the ‘repeated assertions’ 
of ‘astute’ people, that the heliHe^s goat is a 
goat and not a dog It is rarely that ^fious 
owners’ of ‘sacrificial goats’ successfully 
lesist the suggestions of cunning people and 
it does credit to Sir Ashutosh’s strength of 
mind to have survived the ordeal. The sacn’- 
fioial goat ought to feel giateful to Sir Ashutosh 
for the compliment paid to it. Never mind, 
at whose altar it is sacrified. If Plnellen 
had been living to-day, he might have written 
a commentary on the great Lucknow speech, 
pointing out with glee that goat, graduate 
and Goldighi all begin with G, But let us 
pass on Cunning people have been born even 
after the time of the Hitopadesa. We know 
of some ‘astute’ boosters, as contradistin- 
guished from the aforesaid critics, who in- 
dulge with great vigour in propaganda 
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trying to prove that a helpless sacnficial 
goat IS really a big buffalo, a great economic 
asset. As a result, the helpless creature 
IS left m a wilderness of hostile environ- 
ment to shift for itself and is hardly able to 
suivive the experience 

We are consoled to find that ^the waste of 
the finest human material’ has appalled Sir 
Ashutosh. What is he going to do about it i’ 
The eyes of all mankind are turned to him 
in eager expectancy. A 0. 


A Definition and a Message 

Sir Ashutosh has also given us an 
“archaic” definition of education and has 
said that no 'power can depress us , maybe, 
not even a rotten system of education. 

“The function of education . . is what 

may fittingly be called emancipation. Education 
in the phraseology of archaic law, manumits and 
edifies , first it frees the slave, next it builds the 
man To create capacity and culture, to develop 
skill for the hand and sight for the soul, to open 
to the individual means of honourable living and 
to reveal to him the full meaning of life, is the 
noble duty of the educator, and is, I consider, the 
highest patriotism.” 

“ The past and present call on you to advance 
Let what you have gained, however inadeq^uate, 
be an impulse to something higher and greater. 
Your nature is too great to be crushed , you were 
not created what you are, merely to toil, eat and 
sleep like the inferior animals If you will, you 
can rise. No power in the land, no hardship m 
your condition can depress you, keep you down 
in knowledge, power, virtue, influence, but by 
your own consent.” 

We had heard of the idea that education 
of the Goldighi variety first makes the slave, 
secondly, may accidentally free the slave, 
and, lastly, may leave others to build the 
man. Anyhow, we start with the slave, 
whoever makes him. But can we not so 
bring up man that he would not have to pass 
through a chrysalis stage of slavery ? We 
believe as little m original slaveiy'as in 
original sin. We believe that man can be 
straightaway built up as a man and not 
firstly as a slave and finally as a man 
Manumission sounds nice and savours of 
the aristocracy, of intellect, but never- 
theless one prefers to avoid its necessity, 
if possible. Regarding the message, there 
IS one thing to say. Sir Ashutosh assumes 


that people have gamed something, if not 
much. But there aie critics who are of 
opinion that the system of education for 
which he is mainly responsible, has not shown 
a net profit at all Those who have gained 
have gained inspite of, not because of, it. 
It has been a positive loss m so far as it 
took away from the student, his health, 
his touch with moral and material reality, 
his commonsense and his right to know 
the truth. However, we hope that the 
unemployed graduates of Bengal will gather 
inspiration of a sort from this Call. 

A. 0. 


The Congress Presidential Address 

It is difi^cult for a journalist to keep 
pace with the march of events in a monthly 
review. In the case of the last sessions of 
the Indian National Congress and the various 
conferences, this difficulty was enhanced by 
our not receiving the usual advance copy of 
the Congress presidential address and the 
postponement of the Congress for two days. 
Consequently, we could not write anything 
on the Congress in our last issue. And now 
that we are m a position to write, the Christ- 
mas week political, social and other func- 
tions have become matters of ancient history 
world. Nevertheless, we 
shall draw the attention of our readers to a 
few passages in Maulana Mahomed Ali’s 
presidental address 

Moslem Backwardness in Education 

following passages partly explain 
why Musalmans are backward in “the new 
type of education” • 

the tradition of that rule had survived This 
aversion they had always felt 
faon^nf M education A whole eenera- 

tion of Mussalmaus kept sullenly aloof from all 
contact with the cultu're of the new rnCs of 

fpfp r/i. J ^ to tal-'e advan- 

tage of the education provided by the Universiti- 

founded in 

the very year in which the Mutiny convulsed the 

this «tKt. ^ ^ consequence of 

this attitude of Mussalmaus who sulked in their 

tents that when nearly thirty years later, a new 
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Indians, who owed their education 
to the English, inaugurated a political move- 
ment on Western lines, Indian Mussulmans 
should be unfit by lack of such education to 
participate in that movement ” 

But these facts do not fully explain the 
extent of Moslem illiteracy in the country. 
The Maulana Saheb has explained, why his 
co-iehgionists did not read English, but he 
has not explained why they did not and do 
not read their vernacular and Persian and 
Arabic literatures to the extent that Hindus 
read their vernacular and classical literatures 
as well as English. 

Communal Electorates 

Mr. Mahomed Ah thinks that separate 
electorates hasten Indian unity. There is no 
need to engage in logomachy on this point. 
The soundness of the idea can be tested by 
what has been happening and will happen in 
future. The Maulana, however, is ‘^far from 
oblivious of the fact that when intercommu- 
nal ]ealousies aie acute, the men that are 
more likely to be returned even from commu- 
nal electorates are just those who are noted 
for their ill-will towards the rival commu- 
nity ” 

Unity and Swaraj 

As part of a programme to secure Hindu- 
Moslem unity, the President suggests the for- 
mation of local committees and district con- 
ciliation boards, greater and continuous vigilance 
on the part of Congress organizations and the 
Press and a readiness to he generous in regard 
to communal claims for representation m the 
Services and Local Bodies and in the Legis- 
latures Maulana Mahomed Ah concludes that 
Swaraj is imperative for Moslems no less than 
for Hindus and that, if the people organised 
themselves and steadily prosecuted the Construt- 
ive Programme, prepared, if necessary, to face 
even death, Swaraj is as good as achieved. 

The Recent Elections 

He did not take a party view of the re- 
cent elections, “and the franchise is far too 
restricted to read m them the judgment of 
the nation. But if one thing is more certain 
than another, it is this, that India refuses to 
cooperate any longer with its foreign rulers.” 


Neighbours for Ever 

The following observations, though not 
new, are worth hearing m mmd. 

“One thing is certain and it is this, that 
neither can the Hindus exterminate the 
Musalmans to-day, nor can the Musalmans get 
rid of the Hindus If the Hindus entertain any 
such designs they must know that they lost their 
opportunity when Mohamed bin Qasim landed 
on the soil of Sindh twelve hundred years ago 
Then the Musalmans were few and to-day they 
number more than seventy millions. And if the 
Musalmans entertain similar notions, they too 
have lost their opportunity They should have 
wiped out the whole breed of Hindus when they 
ruled from Kashmir to Cape Comorin and 
from Karachi to Chittagong If they 
cannot get rid of one another, the only thing to 
do is to settle dov^n to co-operate with one 
another, and while the Musalmans must remove 
all doubts from the Hindu mind about their 
desire for Swaraj for its own sake and their 
readiness to resist all foreign aggression, the 
Hindus must similarly remove from the Muslim 
mind all apprehensions that the Hindu majority 
IS synonymous with Muslim servitude As for 
myself, I am willing to exchange my present 
servitude for another in which my Hindu fellow 
countryman would be the slave-driver instead of 
the foreign master of my destiny, for by this 
exchange I would at least prevent the enslavement 
of 250 millions of my co-rehgionists whose slavery 
is only another name for the continued existence 
of European Imperialism When at Lucknow m 
1916 some Hindus complained to my late chief 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak Maharaj that they were 
giving too much to the Musalmans, he answered 
back like a true and farseemg statesman “You 
can never give the Musalmans too much”. To- 
day when I hear complaints that we are 
showing great weakness in harping on Hindu- 
Muslim unity when the Hindus show no desire to 
unite, I say,“You can never show too great weak- 
ness m your dealings with Hindus” Remember, 
it is only the weak who fear to appear too weak 
to others With this ebservation I take my last 
leave of this question without a proper and a 
lasting settlement of which we can effect nO' 
thing ” 

Evidently those who complained to the 
speaker that “Hindus show no desire to 
unite,” were Musalmans On the other hand, 
Hindus are heard to complain that Musal- 
mans show no desire to unite except for com- 
munal purposes. It is a mournful situation. 
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Non-violence 

Mr. Mohamed All’s position witli regard 
to non-Yiolence is as follows ; 

ain not a Christian, believing in the 
siniulness of all resistance to evd, and in their 
practice, even if not in their theory, the vast 
bulk of Christians and all Christian States are 
in full agreement with me The last War 
presented an excellent opportunity to these States 
and to Christians at large to demonstrate their 
belief ^n the doctrine of non-resistance, but we 
know that none of the States followed it , and 
the few Christians whose practice was not 
divorced from their professions were the “con- 
scientious objectors,” contemptuously called 
“conchies”, who were subjected to ridicule and 
contumely and were punished like felons But 
that was not all. Every national Church 
blessed the national flag and sent the national 
warriors as on a Crusade. As a Musalman and 
a follower of the last of the Prophets ( on whom 
be Allah’s blessings and peace 1 ), I believe that 
war IS a great evil , but I also believe that 
there are worse things than war When war 
IS forced on a Muslim, and the party that does 
so has no other argument but this, then, as 
a Musalman and the follower of the last of the 
prophets, I may not shrink, but must give 
the , enemy battle on his own ground and beat 
him with his own weapons. If he respects no 
other argument than force and would use it 
against me, I would defend my faith ,agaipst his 
onslaught .and would use against him all the 
forC^ I could .command,— force without stmt and 
without cessation But when, m the language 
of the Quran, “War hath dropped her weapons,” 
my sword must also be sheathed. Warfare, 
according to the Quran, is an evil , but persecu- 
tion IS ^ worse evil, and may be put down with 
the weapons of war, When persecution ceases 
and every man is free to act with the sole 
motive of securing divine goodwill, warfare 
must cease. These are the limits of violence 
in Islam, as I understand it, and I cannot go 
beyond these, limits without infringing the Law 
of God But I have agreed to work with 
Mahatma Gandhi, and our compact is that ^as 
long as I am associated with him I shall not 
resort to the use of force even for purposes of 
self-defence. And I have willingly entered into 
this Compact,’ bec^u^e I think we can achieve 
viGtorjr without violence, that the use of 
violence for a nation of three hundred and. 
twenty millions of people should be a matter 
of - reproach to it , and, finally, that victory 
achieved with violence must be not the victory 
of all sections of the ^ nation, but mainly of the 
fighting classes, which are more sharply divided 
m India from the rest of the nation than 


perhaps anywhere else m the world Our Swaraj 
must be the Raj of all, and, m order to be 
that, it must have been won through the willing 
sacrifice of all If this is not so, we shall have 
to depend for its maintenance as well on the 
prowess of the fighting classes, and this we 
must not do Swaraj must be won by the 
minimum sacrifice of the maximum number, 
and not by the maximum sacrifice of the 
minimum number. Since I have full faith in the 
possibilities of the programme of constructive 
work of ISTon-violent Non-Co-operation, I have no 
need to hanker after violence Even if this 
programme fails to give us victory, 1 know 
that suffering willingly and cheerfully under- 
gone will prove to have Jbeen the best prepar- 
ation even for the elective use of Force But 
God willing, the constructive programme will 
not fail us if we work with a will and accustom 
the nation to undergo the small sacrifices that 
it entails.” 


What Swaraj Demands 

The speaker next proceeded to point out 
what Swaraj demands from the nation. 

“Here I may ask those of my fellow country- 
men who shrink even from these small sacrifices 
whether they have considered what it is that a 
soldier who goes to battle is prepared to sacrifice 
Our own compatriots went to war for a cause not 
their own to the number of a million and a half 
Can we who pride ourselves qn the strength of 
our national feeling shrink even from the small 
sacrifices that Non-violent Nori-Co-operation 
demands But in reality our present programme 
IS but the beginning of national work, and Swa- 
raj when it is attained would require even greater 
sacrifices than those of a soldier To die for a 
cause is after all not so very difficult Men at 
all times and in all countries have done it, and 
they have often done it for very poor causes To 
die for a cause is not very difficult The harder 
thing is to live for a cause, and if need be, suffer 
for it , and the cause that we must live an! suffer 
for must be the realisation in India of the King- 
dom of God ” 

The Indian States 

His observations on the action of the 
Panjab Government in declaring the Shiro- 
mam Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee and 
the Akali Dal to be unlawful assemblies, 
were prefaced by some general observations, 
which were truly statesmanlike. 

“I used to be approached very frequently by 
those friends who desired to see political reforms 
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earned out m Indian State? But I used to 
put them oS with the oheservation that the 
Indian States are our own, even though to-day 
they may prove far more unsafe for patriotic 
men than the rest of India I used to add 
that once the rest of India had won Swaraj, 
Indian States would undergo a sea-change 
with astonishing rapidity In the meantime, 
it should be our policy uot to rouse the 
suspicions of the rulers of these States, and 
to avail ourselves of every opportunity to 
prove to them that we are not unmindful of 
their difficulties nor indifferent to what they, 
too, have to suffer from this foreign bureaucracy, 

I did not know at the time that the Govern- 
ment would provide such an opportunity so 
soon But now that it has been provided let 
us avail ourselves of it, for in doing so we 
shall also be safeguarding the interests of 
religion. The Maharaja Saheb of Nabba has 
suftered, at least partly, because he strongly 
sympathised with his co-religiomsts m their 
efforts to free themselves from the foreign 
bureaucratic incubus, and to reform their sacred 
Gurudwaras And the Sikhs in their turn are 
suffering because they have had the courage to 
stand up for one of our Indian Rulers whom 
the bureaucracy desires to keep in perpetual 
dependence upon itself. But, as I have said 
before, the recent action of Government in 
declaring the Sliiromani Gurudwara Prabandhak 
Committee and the Akali Dal to he unlawful 
assemblies is a blow aimed not only at those 
bodies, or at the entire Sikh community , it 
is a challenge to the entire nation Each 
community that dares to live will be similarly 
dealt with if we shrink from accepting the 
challengs to-day, and it will only be a question, 
of whose turn at the tumbrils will come next.” 

Civil Disobedience 

He thought, 

“A better opportunity for Civil Disobedience, 
at least on a provincial scale, never presented 
itself since the arrest of the Mahatma , but it is 
no use disguising from ourselves the factj that to 
organise Civil Disobedience is no easy matter 
We must be sure of our capacity to undergo 
unlimited sufferings, and since constructive work 
has not been done this year even as well as it 
was done in 1921, there is little to indicate bow 
much suffering the nation is prepared to endure ” 

Oow-Killing 

As regards cow-killmg, the Moulana said 
that even before Mahatma Gandhi had 


picturesquely called the Khilafat fch^i 
Moslems’ cow, 

“My brother and I had decided not to beanyi 
party to cow-killing ourselves Ho beef is con- 
sumed since then in our house even by our serv- 
ants, and we consider it onr duty to ask our 
co-religionists to act similarly As for sacrific- 
ing the cow, my brotbeu and I have never doni 
it, but have always sacrificed goats, since a 
sacrifice of some such animal is a recognised 
religious duty ” 

In this way, ‘ht is not difficult to reduce 
cow sacTifice to insignificant proportions” 
But, as “for the poorer townsfolk among 
Musalmans” beef “is the staple food,” cow-^ 
killing for food cannot be altogether stoppedj 
he thinks ; “the only safe and sure way of 
stopping cow-killmg in this case is to take 
steps to lower the price of mutton,” by 
breeding goats and sheep m large numbers. 

“ Nevertheless I appeal to my co-religiomstg 
even to-day to discontinue the use of beef and 
not to wait until Swaraj is won when their 
sacrifice would be worth much less. The Joint 
Family system of India and not the free com- 
petition of the Manchester School must be our 
social and political ideal for Indians different 
communities. But if there is to be competition 
among the communities that form the Indian 
Joint Family, let it be a competition in forbear- 
ance and self-sacrifice, and I maintain that the 
community which willingly surrenders more of 
its cherished rights and strongly entertained 
sentiments for the sake of sister communities 
and the peace and harmony of India will prove 
the most invincible in the end.” 


The ‘Badmashes’ 

The Maulana said that 

“We are apt to forget that it is not commas 
nities that cause suffering to other communities 
in the course of popular affrays, but rowdy 
elements of India’s population which oause 
injury to the peace-loving The badmaslies 
belong to no community but form a distinct 
community of their own, and to it all is grist 
that comes to the mill. I was greatly impressed 
by an article contributed by Lala Lajpat Rai 
from his American exile during the War when 
Hindu monied classes had suffered greatly in 
some districts of the Punjab from the depreda- 
tions of Muslim hadmashes There was great 
danger of inter-communal strife, but the Lalaji 
hastened to point out that the Hindu sufferers 
had not suffered because they were Hindus hut 
because they belonged to the monied classes, 
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It was a case of the Haves and the Have-Hots 
and not a case of the Hindus and Musalmans. 
This has always to be borne in mind, particular- 
ly when there are not only the two contending 
parties but a third as well, which laughs 3 ust 
as heartily as we fight and abuse one another ” 

It IS undoubtedly true that neither the 
Hindu nor the Musalman religion teaches 
men to be hadmashes. At the same time, the 
leaders of all communities ought to try to 
ascertain what proportion of the hadmashes 
are lecruited from hheir respective communi- 
ties and apply the proper remedies. We do not 
know if there are any reliable satis tics which 
would enable us to ascertain the comparative 
criminality of different religious communities 
The only statistics which we have at hand 
are the jail reports of some provinces The 
following table shows the latio per cent of 
three communities to the free population and 
to the prison population, in the United 
Hrovinces — 


Free 




Population. 

Prison Population 


1920 

1921 

1922. 

Christians 0 38 

0 22 

0 29 

0 26 

Moslems 14 88 

17 27 

17 99 

18 23 

Hindus 85 08 

82 51 

81 72 

81 51 


In Bengal, it is found year after yeai that 
Musalman convicts form a greater propoition 
of the ]ail population than free Musalmans 
form ot the entire free population. For in- 
stance, though Musalmans form 58 55 per 
cent of the general population, in 1920 and 
1921 they formed 56 56 and 55 62 per cent, 
of the jail population. Hindus do not show 
such excess. The fi.gares for the other pro- 
vinces may be similarly compared. It has 
some times been said that some forms of crime 
are due to the greater boldness and virility 
of particular classes Should that be true, it 
would be the bounden duty of their leaders 
to impiess it on their minds that the commis- 
sio n of anti-social acts is not a good use of 
courage and virility , —it certainly is far 
from being the best use. 


‘Sangathan’ 

The Maulana was not opposed to the 
Hindu Sangathan movement. 

Every community is entitled to undertake 


such social reform as it needs, and if the Sanga- 
than IS organised to remove untoucliability and to 
provide for the speedy assimilation of the Antyaj 
and their complete absorption into Hindu society 
I must rejoice at it both as a Mussalman and as 
a Congressman” 

“ Friends, let us befriend the suppressed 
classes for their own injured sakes and not for 
the sake of injuring others or even avenging our 
own injuries ” 

’ “Another feature of the Sangathan move- 
ment IS the increase of interest in physical 
culture This is all to the good, and if flabbiness 
and cowardice can be removed from any section 
of the Indian people, there is cause only for joy 
Here, too, however, there arises the question of 
the spirit, and I am sincerely glal that the frank 
discussions at Delhi last September gave an 
opportunity to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya to 
proclaim to the world that he himself favoured the 
creation of common ‘ akhadas ’ in which young 
men of all communities can take their share. 
As for the protection of life and property and — 
I regret that I should have to add — the honour 
of our sisters, he again proclaimed his original 
intention that common territorial Civil Guards 
should be formed ” 


‘Shuddhi’ 

Some of the speaker s lemaxks called 
forth by the Shuddhi movement are quoted 
below 

“If the Malkana Rajputs are in reality so 
unfamiliar with Islam as to be taken for Hindus, 
Musalmans must thank Hindu missionaries for 
so forcibly reminding them of their own duty 
to look to the condition of millions of Musalmans 
whose knowledge of Islam is as defective as 
their practice of its rites is slack 

“ Both communities must be free to preach as 
well as practise the tenets of their respective 
faiths. There are competing types of culture 
in the world, each instinct with the spirit of 
propagandisra and I hope we live in an age of 
conscious selection as between ideal systems.” 


The National Liberal Federation 
of India 

The last session of the National Liberal 
Federation of India was held at Poona. It 
was presided over by Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Saprn, who delivered an able address. 

It was attended by about four hundred znem- 
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bers of tbe Reception Committee and about an 
equal number of delegates representing the 
different provinces There were also a large 
number of visitors and a large number 
of ladies who had joined the Conference as 
members of the Reception Committee and 
delegates. A feature of the attendance was the 
presence of a large number of Kisan delegates 
from the Satara district -who attended specially 
through the efforts of Rao Bahadur Kale ” 

In the course of his address, Di Sapru 
noticed and answered some of the arguments 
which may be urged against any further 
constitutional advance in the near future. 
Said he 

“(1) In the first place, it is urged that a 
democratic responsible government in India as 
an impossibility without an intelligent and 
capable electorate Under the present scheme 
we have got an electorate of some 5 millions 
The election of 1920 was criticised on the ground 
that a con sidei able number of electors abstained 
from voting This year, although exact figures 
are not yet available, it is a fact that a very 
much larger number of electors have gone to 
to the polls Howsoever we as party politicians 
may regret the electors’ choice, the fact that 
they have gone to the polls in much larger 
numbers is significant You cannot increase 
the intelligence and tbe capacity of the masses 
by keeping them away from the exercise of 
those rights which are best appreciated and 
valued only when they are exercised If I may 
he permitted to quote from an article which 
I contributed to the “Contemporary Review” 
for November, “I maintain very strongly that 
tl e mass of our people are naturally shrewd, 
and understand their local problems They are 
far more orderly than people of their class in 
any other country They are responsive to 
generous treatment and elevating influences 
The consciousness of the possession of political 
power and the repeated exercise of it at elections 
should in itself he an obligation upon those who 
seek their suffrages to give them political educa- 
tion ” To those who constantly remind us 
of the illiteracy or want of education of our 
masses without at the same time recognising 
their own share of responsibility for that state 
of things, I shall say, “Do not forget the history 
of your own country in or about 1832 Your 
system of elementary education did not commence 
till nearly half a century later and you are 
still busy in expanding and improving education 
but that has not prevented you from expanding 
the representation of the people ” At any rate 
if there was any seriousness about the announce- 
ment made in Parliament on August 20th, 


1917, as I think there was, the argument of the 
Ignorance of the masses should then have been 
carefully weighed I do not wish to minimise 
the importance of it, but at the same time I 
maintain that the education of the masses 
and constitutional development must go hand 
m hand 

“(2) It IS next urged that India is a country 
of important minorities and sometimes we are 
told of warring minorities I am prepared to 
admit that in any scheme of responsible govern- 
ment which may be evolved it is of the most 



Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 

vital importance that the political, civil 
and religious rights and interests of the 
minorities should be adequately and most scru- 
pulously protected It will do no good to ignore 
or minimise the problem Let us face the situa-^ 
tion boldly, courageously, and yet hopefully 
“So far as the depressed classes and what are 
called the untouchables are concerned our sympa- 
thies are unreservedly with them and I do main- 
tain that if our passion for political freedom and 
democratic government is real we have got to 
modify our old world notions of social relations. 
Either you value those traditional social dis- 
tinctions or you value the political institutions 
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you are aspiring after If you value the latter 
then you have to alter radically your old out- 
look ” 

Among the resolutions passed weie one 
relating to further constitutional advance^ 
advocating full responsible government m 
the Provinces and complete responsibility in 
the central government, except m the milita- 
ry, political and foreign departments ; one 
against the Kenya decision , one relating to 
the Kenya immigration bill , one advocating 
retaliation against South Africa, one advocat- 
ing the Indianisation of the army at an early 
date ; one protesting against certification, etc. 


Moslem Ladies Against Polygamy 

The last session of the Moslem Ladies^ 
Conference, held at Aligarh, declared itself 
against polygamy This was only to be ex- 
pected. By whatsoever aigiiments the male 
sex and some scriptures Composed by or 
revealed to the male sex may support or exte- 
nuate polygamy, it is against human nature 
for any woman to agree to share her hus- 
band^ s love and company with a co-wife or co- 
wives The evils of polygamy are well known. 
It may have been in some cases the old-world 
method of protecting and providing for the 
surplus female population. But humanity is 
sufficiently advanced now-a-days to be able 
to devise other methods, where necessarv, 
which would not degrade womanhood and 
further sensualise the male sex. 


The AH-India Christian Conference 


TliB SiTidii calls Mr, K, T. PauPs presi- 
dential address at the All India Christian 
Conference a call to service , and that it 
truly was. While he appealed to his co-reli- 
gionists ''to realise the precise demands of 
Christian citizenship,” he took care to add 
that, 


“In certainty all citizenship is not Christian 
any more than all statesmanship, East or West 
IS Christian This is implicitly admitted m 
the statement one often hears m Christian 
circles that some of ‘the gigantic evils, like 
the Hindu-Moslem antipathy, T^hich are 
running India, cannot be remedied until India 
accepts Christianity-. But the precise 
signiheance of this thesis is not always realised. 


Europe professes the religion of Chiistianity 
from Constantinople to Limerick but that has 
not saved her from the World War, or from 
the worse conditions prevailing since the War, 
in the Balkans, m Russia, in Mitel Europa, m 
Italy, in France, in Britain or in Ireland ’ If 
all India professed Christianity she would not 
necessarily be Christan in her citizenship any 
more than is Europe to-day That a so-called 
‘Christian Community’ begins the exercise of 
citizenship is no guarantee that it will be 
exercised in Christian quality. The onus on 
ns IS to apply the principles of Jesus to the 
problems of Citizenship as we face them for 
the purpose of a practical discharge of our 
responsibility.” 

He spoke of the responsibility of Indian 
Christians as follows — 

“Our place in public life in India is one of 
Responsibility, an inalienable responsibility, a 
responsibility specially emphasized by our spiri- 
tual heritage, a ‘Responsibility of Christian 
Citizenship ’ 

“In fact the sooner we get off the stilted 
pedestal of Bights and begin to climb the rugged 
steep of responsibility, the truer will be our 
perspective of the situation and of the relative 
values of our various opportunities. In front 
of the enormous needs of our country and of the 
gigantic work yet waiting to he done unto her 
uplift, all talk of the fishes and loaves becomes 
utterly untenable ” 

Mr. PauPs peroration, fiom which passa- 
ges are quoted below , was soul-stirring. 

I invite you to contemplate the infinite sig- 
nificance of all that is connoted by that more 
sacred entity, India, Let it not stir us to any 
narrowness or exclusiveness India herself ever 
kept an open door, with proverbial hospitality 
and tolerance Let it rather refresh to us our 
deep-seated impelling motive of consecration. 
It cannot be expressed better than in the 
words of our great compatriot, Harayan Vaman 


“Bran shall I eat and rags shall I wear for 
the sake of thy love, my Motherland, and I shall 
throw in the dust all that passes for glory and 
happiness. 


Sooner or later my soul must quit this mortal 
house and go, but has death-power to take me 
away from thee P Thon knowest he has not. 
^ he born of thee— how blessed is the privilege. 
Who IS there to rob me of it ? Is thexo any 
robber so daring ? Time ? Death ? No, none. 

My body will I sacrifice, my life will I lav 
down in thy service, my noble land Some will 
langh and some will cry at this ecstacy of love. 
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Blit I heed them not Born to fulfil my relation- 
ship as a son to tb<^e, I will fulfil it. May God 
help me ^ 

“Oar wealth, our good name, our wisdom thou 
covetest not, it is we, we alone, whom thou 
deemest the life of thy life 0 thou loving 
Mother, accept then this my own self which I 
offer to thee, howsoever mean the offering 
may be.” 

The Christian Conference passed several 
resolutions which are national in their out- 
look. It emphatically protested against the 
Kenya decision. 

(c) The Conference records its conviction that 
the highest interests of the British Common- 
wealth will not be secured until the principle of 
equal citizenship is recognised by all its compo- 
nent parts, and all hindrances are removed for 
the exercise of this citizenship by Indians 
throughout the Empire. 

It resolved to do its utmost for the cause 
of national unity, and, therefore, it passed 
the following resolution among others — 

The Conference understands that the method 
of separate electorates for the Indian Christian 
community will lead to a very unhealthy growth 
of sectarian feeling in the Christian community 
itself and urges the Indian Christian Associa- 
tions in the Madras Presidency to take early 
steps for rectifying the situation. 

The following resolutions in relation to 
Indians’ lights m U. S. A. aie impoitant 

(a) This Conference views with some satis- 
faction that the recent decision of the Supreme 
High Court of U S. A , denying rights of citizen- 
ship to domiciled Indians in that country, was 
not based on any inherent implication of the 
National Constitution of that country, but on 
Immigration L-aws, which are comparatively 
more easily changeable. 

(b) This Conference considers that a change 
in the Immigration Laws of America, with a view 
to remove this disability, is necessary m the 
interests of International good-will founded on 
mutual recognition of equality of citizenship. 

(c) In the opinion of this Conference the 
continuance of this disability will affect adverse- 
ly the work of the Christian Church in their 
land and particularly that of the American 
Missions The Conference therefore urges the 
National Christian Council to place th s matter 
before the Christian Church m America through 
the International Missionary Council and various 
Home Boards, in co-operation with the Executive 
Committee of this Conference 

The .Conference declared itself m favour 
of total prohibition, 


(a) In the opinion of this Conference the 
total prohibition of the sale and manufacture of 
alcoholic liquors and other intoxicating drugs 
should be the aim of all temperance reformers 
in this country It welcomes, however. Local 
Option bills passed by some of the Provincial 
Legislatures as a forward step towards the attain- 
ment of this ideal, and trusts that imported 
spirits will be also speedily brought within the 
operation of such legislation. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald's Message 

In response to the lequesfc of The Hindu’s 
special London correspondent, Mr. James 
Eamsay Macdonald sent the following mes- 
sage, before he had assumed office as Prime 
Minister : — 

“ I watch sometimes with no little anxiety, 
the progress of affairs in India During all my 
political life, I have anchored myself firmly 
upon the conviction that if progress is to be well 
rooted, it can only be carried on by political or 
constitutional ways. We have seen in our own 
generation all sorts of revolutionary movements 
which seemed to be successful and which have 
broken contact with the past, but in the end 
after much physical suffering and creation of 
evil tempers and vicious spirit had to return to 
pick up the contacts that had been broken and 
apply the very principles they had rejected. 

“ I can see no hope if India become an arena 
of struggle between constitutionalism and revo- 
lution No party in Britain will be cowed by 
threats of force or of policies designed to bring 
Government to a standstill and if any Indian 
sections are under the delusion that it is not so, 
events will sadly disappoint them I urge upon 
all Indians to come near to us rather than stand 
apart from us to get at our reason and goodwill. 

“ I deplore the evidence of a backward spirit 
in some sections in Britain but let none misread 
causes and effects When appeal is made to 
revolutionary methods, whether those methods be 
passive or active force, reaction towards the 
opposite extreme is hound to come, and men and 
parties of the most sincere goodwill hustled off 
the stage, whilst the two forms of reaction, that 
of the right and the left, kick and tear and swear 
against each other until the failure of both has 
been demonstrated 

“ The approach and goodwill should be 
mutual. My appeal therefore is not only to 
Indians but to the British constituencies as 
well ” 

This message has neither surprised nor taken 
us aback. In British parliamentary history, 
so fai at any rate as India is concerned, 
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men m power have nevei been the same 
as they professed to be when in oppo- 
sition , they could not or did not give eftect 
to the principles which they professed when 
in opposition. There was no reason why the 
labour paity should prove an exception. 
Those who built high hopes on that party’s 
accession to power should read the passages 
from C F. Andrews’ conversation with a 
labour M. P. quoted on another page. We 
should not be suipiised if that M. P. were 
Mr, Macdonald himself. 

Understanding revolution to mean sudden 
change brought about by the use of physical 
force, we have nothing to say against Mr. 
Macdonald’s anti revolutionary pronounce- 
ment in its application to India But we see no 
objection to any well-considered attempt to 
bring about a political revolution by non- 
violent means. 

Mr Macdonald says that ‘hio party in 
Britain will be cowed by threats of force or 
of policies designed to bring Government 
to a standstill.” If by this Mr. Macdonald 
means that there is in India any party of 
considerable magnitude which seeks to cow 
down Government by threats of force, he is 
utterly mistaken The recent recrudescence 
of terroristic crime in Bengal has not the 
sympathy of even as many people as the 
party of the bomb and the pistol had m Anti- 
partition days We do not ourselves believe 
that circumstanced as India is, even the 
possible threat of rebellion by any party in 
India need be taken seriously It is un- 
necessary to discuss whether armed rebellion 
is spiritually right and desirable or not ; 
suffice it to say that under present circum- 
stances a successful war of independence is 
out of the question. 

If Mr. Macdonald thinks that by his 
message he would be able to convince politi- 
cally-mmded Indians that the political deci- 
sions of Britons are never the result, m part 
at least, of fear of some sort or other, he is 
again utterly mistaken. In order to show 
what Indians think, we will not cite ancient 
history, not shall we quote from the writings 
or speeches of any extremist or red revolution- 
ary, We shall quote from a recent speech 
of the Right Hon’ble Mr. Y. S. Srmvasa 
Sastri, a foremost leader of the Moderate or 
Liberal party, delivered at Bangalore. 

“Some one said that the history of this 
Kenya betrayal might be read in a public 


document Believe me, friends, if you wish to 
know the real inwardness of this aifair, do not 
pay any attention to that fahginous document 
which they call white paper It does not 
contain true history at all The actual facts 
at the bottom of the case will not be found in 
the discussions that ensued in Parliament , they 
will not be found in respectable newspapers of 
Great Britain , they will not be found, no, not 
an allusion to them, in the vast flood of oratory 
that marked the proceedings of the last Imperial 
Conference No reference has been made in 
these solemn papers to the fact that the British 
Cabinet gave this decision because the white 
people m Kenya threatened rebellion I do not 
say that the British Cabinet got intimidated 
I do not say that the custodians of the Empire 
shrank from the trial of strength with 
such a petty little place asMombassa or Nairobi 
That is not my meaning, but those who are 
responsible for the conduct of the Empire today 
shrank from the struggle with their own 
countrymen, from the struggle where they knew 
that if they ventured to put forward a regiment, 
the regiment would refuse to act That was the 
secret of the whole thing ” 

Again . --- 

“ When I, caring for truth and for India’s 
honour, mentioned it for the first time in a pub- 
lic audience, they all seemed aghast They 
seemed to think that I was giving utterance to 
something which ought to be hidden from public 
gaze They were evidently not proud of the 
transaction They certainly were very angry 
with me Friends and critics, newspaper oracles, 
members of Parliament, those who were glad 
any time to welcome me in the street and shake 
hands with me as a fellow citizen, all thought 
that I had been guilty of the sin of a most 
grievous description, much like the sensitive 
daughter-in-law in a family who having received 
a beating from husband smarted under it, no 
doubt, but smarted far more because the brother- 
in-law and sister-in-law had been looking on. 
The British Cabinet and the public of London 
were not so ashamed of their having yielded to 
fear and inflicted grievous wrong on India, 
They were far more angry because had taken 
the world into my confidence.” 

Not that Mr. Sastri was under any delu- 
sion that a similar threat would produce the 
same effect if held out by Indians. For, 
though he said ; — 

“ You have all read English history more or 
less, I will only go back to the recent struggle 
n Ireland Did the Irish people have no faith in 
the sense of 3ustice of the British Nation ? Oh, 
they had and they had plenty of it. Only when- 
ever they made an appeal to the sense of justice 
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of the British Nation, they also made appeal to 
some other sense, so that two or three senses 
quite awake to the situation and acting together 
might do some little justice, and how did these 
people in Kenya behave when their rights were 
threatened ? No, not their rights , let me say, 
their unjust privileges They did the same 
thing They gave notice to their Governor that 
if he was going to give any thing like equal 
treatment to Indians or carry out laws to that 
effect framed by the British Cabinet, he also 
would be treated in the same gentle way in 
which the Viceroy of India was to have been 
treated on the Ilbert Bill occasion They had 
everything ready for seizure, not only of the 
Governor, but of his senior officials Their 
places of detention were actually fixed. That is 
the way in the British Empire their own people, 
when they want things done, go about the 
business.’ — 

he did not forget to add ; — 

“One of you (heroically inclined) may say, 
hf I should do such thing tomorrow, what will 
be my fate ? I cannot promise him the treat- 
ment that they gave, for instance, to Lord Dela- 
mere in London. Lord Delamere was received 
everywhere. His words were listened to as if 
they were gospel truths. He had a seat in the 
House of Lords The Duke of Devonshire was 
smilingly sweet on him , so was the Colonial 
Office from top to bottom There was nothing 
that Lord Delamere could not do and yet it was 
Lord Delamere who as Executive Councillor in 
Kenya, had taken the oath of allegiance to his 
Majesty, had promised to administer laws and 
to do nothing to disturb the peace of the 
public and so forth, and the man whose duty 
it was to preserve the public peace had 
presided at countless meetings where the white 
people threatened to rebel. He had himself 
presided and assisted at these peaceful procee- 
dings. He was the man who, if ordinary law 
had prevailed, should have been treated in a 
manner in which some thousands and thousands 
of our people are being treated to-day 

“I cannot promise you a treatment of that 
kind from the Government of Lord Beading, 
hut you know where you are exactly. T-ou could 
do things if only your skin were white which you 
cannot think of doing being what you are. 
But within your limitations, within the law, 
within the limits recognised as allowable to 
those who are struggling to regain lost liberties, 
who are struggling to obtain slow fulfilment 
of pledges of long standing and of solemn import, 
there is plenty which we non- officials may do 
if it was the right sort of Government.” 

Mr. Macdonald asks all Indians to “get 
at our [Britons*] reason and good-will.” The 

31^—16 


foregoing extract from Mr. Sastri’s speech 
shows the British method of approach to the 
Biitisher’s reason and good-will, the British 
method of stimulating “the sense of justice of 
the British people”, regarding which Mr. 
Sastri observed in his Bangalore speech : 

“Von may plead justice, equality and the 
necessity of fidelity to promises and pledges and 
engagements. That does not touch the hardened 
Briton when he is bent on safeguarding his 
vested interests I have seen it Justice and 
Equality, very well, fine things these All 
homage is due to them and the Englishman is 
ready with his homage as well, but if a conflict 
with his interests arises, if without open bare- 
faced denial he could keep off the evil day, he 
will by every means in his power. 

“Lord Beading, to whom we have to look for 
guidance, from whom words that come are cer- 
tainly entitled to our respectful attention, coun- 
sels us in our future struggle, to put faith in the 
sense of justice and righteousness of the British 
nation. Well, allow me to speak with a little 
freedom on this part of the subject ‘The sense of 
justice of the British Nation’ is an expression 
with which I am fairly familiar. I have used 
it on countless occasions I know its full meaning," 
but I know, alas, its limitations also. There 
IS sense of justice I will admit and admit to the 
full, but that sense of justice is not easily mobi- 
lised every day You have got to stir it up and 
nothing stirs it up as the prospect of excitement 
and turmoil and trouble, as a prospect of some- 
thing being in danger, of some vested interests 
being squashed in the struggle. Nothing 
stimulates a somewhat inactive sense of justice 
as the manifestation of yoiir political strength. 

“Let us read the history of England. You 
remember some time ago in the old ^ days of 
the Ilbert bill controvers-y when nothing more 
serious was at stake than the continued enjoy- 
ment of the invidious privilege, the Europeans 
of Calcutta and the neighbourhood on the occa- 
sion of this threatened loss of the privilege, 
handed themselves together and went so far as to 
arrange for the deportation of Lord Bipon. 
He was to have been summarily seized and put 
on hoard a boat that had come up the Hooghly. 
Remember, however, no injury was to he done 
to him. Only he was to be deposed from 
his august position and taken away to be safely 
deposited somewhere on the more hospitable 
shores of Great Britain. That is^ how they 
teach us how to preserve the rights.” 

This wEts followed by^ the description of 
Lord Delamere’s tactics in Kenya which we 
have already quoted. 
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“The Right Kind of Government” 

An explanation of what Mr. Sastri meant 
by the right kind of UoYernment is to be 
found in his speech. 

“However unwilling I was to recognise it m 
such vivid colours in the past, I can no longer 
conceal from myself that without a Government 
that we could make and unmake as free peoples 
we are hound to lose m the struggle m the 
future. It IS to that great object that all our 
energies have now to be bent, All talk of 
moderate and immoderate, of extreme and mean, 
m Indian politics has now no meaning for me 
All must unite round this banner of Dominion 
Status and that promptly,” 

The Swarajya Party’s Policy 

This brings us to Mr. Macdonald’s refer- 
ence to the Swarajya Party’s “policies design- 
ed to bring Government to a standstill,” m 
regard to which he prophesied that “if any 
Indian sections are under the delusion* 
events will sadly disappoint them.’' We 
shall see. We think the Swarajya party is 
trying to get a kind of Goveinment which 
the people can make and unmake as the 
British people can do theirs, That is quite a 
legitimate object, and, mspite of our difer- 
ences of opinion, we shall certainly rejoice 
if the Swarajya party succeed m forcing the 
hands of Government. 

Mr. Macdonald condemns the Swarajya 
party’s ‘^policies,” But we do not see 
why in principle he should, Let us de- 
scend to some details. The labour party 
moved a resolution of “no confidence” in the 
Baldwin Government, It was carried, the 
Baldwin ministry resigned, and Labour came 
into power. The Swarajya party similarly 
moved a resolution of want of confidence m 
the Ministers in the Central Provinces Legi- 
slative Council. It was carried. But as Dr. 
Moonje, the Swarajya leader in that Pro- 
vince, had previously declined to become a 
Minister, as Mr. 0. R. Das also had in 
Bengal, there is this difference that, whereas 
Labour could and did come into power, the 
Swarajya party in India refuses to carry on 
the ministers’ part of government m any 
province. But for this fact, the Swarajya 
Party is not in the least to blame. Let Mr. 
Macdonald place himself in Dr. Moonje’s 
shoes, for instance, and he will have no 
difficulty in understanding our position. In 


the Central All-India Government, no mem- 
ber of the Viceroy’s cabinet is responsible 
to the Legislative , all the portfolios and 
departments are “reserved”, none “trans- 
ferred”. In the provincial governments, 
education, agriculture, local self-government, 
&c., are “transferred” to Ministers ; but they 
can get only quite inadequate sums to 
carry on, only after the executive govern- 
ment has had enough to maintain “law 
and order”, to samjhao the people, etc. 
And it is to be noticed that the real 
heads of the Governments m India, i. e., 
the Governor-General and the provincial 
Governors, and their Executive Councillors, 
do not and need not resign in conse- 
quence of any adverse popular vote. Now, 
suppose Mr. Macdonald had been told by 
Mr. Baldwin : “I, Baldwin, am not going to 
resign ; but you, Macdonald and your party, 
may have charge of education, sanitation, 
&c., only in the .w^-kingdom of Wales, or of 
Scotland and there with the help of a suh- 
parliament of Wales or Scotland and with 
quite inadequate grants you may carry on the 
work of those departments only ; but you 
will have no power in the Imperial British 
Parliament, no power over military, naval, 
foreign or colonial affairs, etc .* ; what 
would Mr. Macdonald and his party have 
said and done ^ Would they have accept- 
ed very subordinate offices and said : 
“Thank you ever so much for your great 
generosity and extreme sense of justice. 
We are overwhelmed by the onrush of 
your goodwill and the effulgent rays of 
your reason. Thank you, thank you, no 
end of thanks.” We do not think they would 
have acted thus. But perhaps English- 
men in general think that the smallest 
mercies are quite extraoidmary doses of that 
twice-blessed commodity, for which Indians 
ought to remain grateful till the end of time. 


The Indian Economic Conference 

We understand that the Indian Economic 
Conference met last month in Bombay and 
that the President, Sir M. Yisvesvaraya, 
emphasized in his able address the poverty 
and ignorance of the bulk of the people of 
India and made practical suggstions for the 
material and intellectual advancement of 
the country. 
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The Two Social Conferences 

0£ late, we have begun to have two 
annual Indian social conferences one, 
as usual, in the place where the Indian 
National Congress meets, and the other 
where the National Liberal Federation of 
India meets. As social reformers are to be 
found both among Congressmen and Li- 
berals, and as the annual political gatherings 
of the two parties are held in different places 
during the same week of the year, a United 
All-India National Social Conference, though 
highly desirable, has become rather imprac- 
ticable. The mam objects of all social re- 
formers remain unchanged. The resolutions 
passed by social conferences are, therefore, in 
the main same or similar. What is necessary, 
and this is a well-worn platitude, is that 
those who take part in these conferences 
should themselves practise what is preached 
from social reform platforms. They should 
not take refuge behind the specious plea 
that they want to take the whole community 
with them in the onward social march. An- 
other thing which has been again and again 
suggested but rarely acted up to, is that there 
should be in every province whole-time social 
reform workers. The Panjab Association for 
the Promotion of Widow-remarriage is able to 
show progress month after month because it 
has workers who devote more than their 
leisure to this work. 

Anti-Untouchability Movement 

In the course of the presidential address 
delivered by Khan Bahadur D. B. Cooper, M. 
L. 0 , at the fourth Anti-untouchability Con- 
ference held at Poona in December last, 
he reminded his “Hindu brethren of the 
cleaner castes . that there are precedents in 
history for the desired change of attitude 
on their part. 

They cherish with pride the memory of saints 
like Eohidas, Chokha Mela, Sajan Kasai , the 
first a cobbler, the second a mahar and the third 
a butcher, and must know that these men, un- 
touchable by birth, had become objects of worship 
to touchables by dint of their genius, merit and 
virtue. The attitude on this subject of “untouch- 
ahility” of the Hindu sadhus and poets of the 
16th and 17th centuries, such as Eknath, Ram- 
das, Tukaram, Tulshidas, Kabir, Nanak, Chaitan- 
ya and a host of others forms a brilliant page 
in the social history of India. I have the late 


Mr Tilak’s authority for saying that m the 
regime of the Peshawas, Brahmins drank freely 
of the water fetched in leather bags by Mahars, 
and Mr Khaparde’s for asserting that a certain 
Mahar General of the Peshawas was so highly 
esteemed by the latter that during travel with 
the latter, his tent used to be pitched always 
next to the Peshawa’s own and the Peshawa on 
complaint on one occasion caused the tent of 
Nana Phadnavis to be removed and this Mahar 
General’s to be substituted in its usual place of 
precedence. In recent years a band of Bedars 
led by Rao Saheb Dhondji Kondaji in the Cen- 
tral Provinces carried out such reformation 
among their caste-men, the Bedars of the pro- 
vince, that even the Shankaracharya issued a bull 
admitting this erstwhile untouchable caste into 
the comity of the touchables in the Hindu 
church What I mean to point out is that my 
Hindu brethren of the touchable varieties have 
valuable precedents for a more human and just 
treatment of the untouchable communities, and 
if they will hut make a conscious effort to 
infuse light, cleanliness and merit into this 
submerged portion of the great Hindu race, this 
problem of “untouchability” is not so difficult 
to tackle as it would appear at first sight from 
the social aspect of it. It is justice that de- 
mands this change of communal attitude.” 

Intercaste Marriage 

The Liberals’ Social Conference which 
met at Poona in December resolved, 

That this conference urges upon the 
members of the new Legislative Assembly to 
introduce another bill for validating intercaste 
marriage among Hindus who want to adhere 
to the existing Hindu marriage customs and 
want to maintain the present religious rites in 
the celebration of marriage. 

The Uplift of Aboriginals 

Another resolution passed by the same 
body runs thus 

This conference req[uests all social reformers 
to direct their attention to the social, economic 
and CIVIC uplift of ahoriginal forest and gipsy 
tribes, such as Bhils, Kaliparajs, Gonds, and 
Santals, and start missions for such work. 

Hindu, Moslem and Christian 
Proseiytism 

Mr. Mahomed All observes m his speech i — 

“The quarrels about ahiff and pzpal trees and 
musical processions are truly childish , but there 
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IS one question wbicli can easily furmsh a 
ground for complaint o£ unfriendly action if 
communal activities are not amicably adjusted 
This IS the question of tbe conversion of the 
Suppressed Classes, if Hindu Society does not 
speedily absorb them The Christian mis- 
sionary IS already busy and no one quarrels with 
him But the moment some Muslim Missionary 
Society IS organised for the same purpose, there 
is every likelihood of an outcry m the Hindu 
Press.” 

This is true; but there is another fact, 
which Maulana Mahomed All has omitted 
to mention. The Christian missionary has 
been always as free to convert Moslems as 
Hindus, and occasionally he does succeed in 
baptising some Moslems. But against this 
there has been no ‘outcry’ among Moslems, 
such as there has been against Hindu and 
Arya Samajist proselytism. People forget 
that Hinduism has been in its own way a 
missionary religion throughout the Hindu, 
Muhammadan, and Christian periods of Indi- 
an history, and has taken into its fold many 
non-Hindus of all sorts — Animists, Musal- 
mans, Christians, etc. 

If there be . no outcry against Christian 
proselytism, or less outcry against it than 
against Moslem proselytism, there may be 
one very good reason for it. The majority 
of the Moslem population of India consists 
of converted Animists and Hindus. And these 
have been Moslems for centuries. But 
Musalman religious teachers and other 
leading men of the community do not ap- 
pear to have made adequate efforts to teach 
the converts the highest truths of their faith 
and to make them literate. Moslem literacy 
in every Province of India is lower than that 
of every other community except the Ani- 
mists. Probably these are some of the reasons 
which explain the jail statistics quoted 
before. 

On the other hand, in spite of the fact 
that the bulk of the Indian Christian converts 
is drawn from the lower and poorer classes 
of the population, their literacy is higher 
in every province than that of all the mam 
leligious communities of India. This is due 
to the fact that the Christian missionary tries 
to improve the intellectual and economic 
condition of the convert and to give him 
moral and religious education according to 
his lights. There are, moreover, no such 
outbursts of fanaticism and hooliganism 


among Indian Christians as among the lower 
orders of the Muhammadan population. 

For these reasons, while every one would 
certainly prefer that all men should be of 
his own way of religious thinking, Hindus 
might not, as matters stand at present, 
look with so much apprehension on Chris- 
tian proselytism as on Moslem proselytism. 

Our view is that, whilst all should be free 
to preach their faith and gain converts 
everywhere, the leaders of each community 
should see to it that the converts are not 
mere nominal adherents of their faith, but 
follow those teachings of the faith which go 
to make citizens and good neighbours. 


“Conversion and Absorption” 

We are against the scheme outlined in 
the following passage of the Maulana Sahib’s 
address, though we are in sympathy with 
his object of uplift — - 

“It has been suggested to me by an 
influential and wealthy gentleman who is able 
to organise a Missionary Society on a large scale 
for the conversion of the Suppressed Classes, 
that it should be possible to reach a settlement 
with leading Hindu gentlemen and divide the 
country into separate areas where Hindu and 
Muslim Missionaries could respectively work, 
each community preparing for each year, or 
longer unit of time, if necessary, an estimate 
of the numbers it is prepared to absorb or 
convert. These estimates would of course be 
based on the number of workers and funds 
each had to spare, and tested by the actual 
figures of the previous period In this way each 
community would be free to do the work of 
absorption and conversion, or rather, of reform, 
without chances of collision with one another I 
cannot say in what light my Hindu brethren will 
take it, and place this suggestion tentatively in 
all frankness and sincerity before them All that 
I say for myself, is that I have seen the condi- 
tion of the hall paraj in the Baroda State and of 
the Gronds in the Central Provinces and I frank- 
ly confess it is a reproach to us all If the* 
Hindus will not absorb them into their own 
society, others will and must, and then the 
orthodox Hindus too will cease to treat them as 
untouchables. Conversion seems to transmute 
them by a strong alchemy But does this not 
place a premium upon conversion 

In the first place, we do not think the idea 
can be reduced to practice. There is 
no central social authority, Hindu or Maho- 
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medan, which can make itself obeyed by the 
whole Hindu or Moslem community. And, 
besides, who can prevent the Buddhists or the 
Christians from preaching m any area as- 
signed to either Hindus or Musalmans ? 
Moreover, if, after the end of the peiiod 
during which any sect is to work anywhere, 
the other sect goes in for reconversion, will 
that make for peace ? But the most serious 
objection is that the so-called Animists and 
the Depressed Classes are human beings 
with wills and personalities of their own ; and, 
therefore, they ought to have freedom to 
choose or 'evolve’ their own religion They 
cannot be assigned to this or that sect as the 
"mandated’’ territories have been made over 
to the self-styled trustees and guardians of 
“backward” peoples. 

‘‘No Royal Road to Liberty” 

It IS superflous to say that the Maulana 
Sahib was quite right when be declared, 

‘'There is no royal road to Liberty. But 
there is one short cut, and that is the readiness 
to follow the road to the grave, Death for a 
great cause provides the most piquant sauce 
for the most tasteless dish ” 

But when he went- on to fix periods m 
which Swaraj could be won, if certain condi- 
tions were fulfilled, we do not think he did 
quite the wisest and most statesmanlike thing. 
Even in actual warfare, the ablest and most 
experienced generals at the head of the most 
powerful army fail very often to guess 
correctly when a campaign will end. There- 
fore, while we admire the speaker’s confi- 
dence, we cannot share the enthusiasm 
(perhaps, because we have never been in the 
thick of the fight ) with which he “made 
bold to say that 

if our Working Committee took it into its 
head one day to resolve that all its members 
should prepare themselves to die and that the 
resolution was not only a ‘resolution’ merely 
according to conventional phraseology, but 
embodied the members’ firm determination, I 
conld guarantee them Swaraj withm a year 
And if it was the All-India Congress Committee 
that made such a resolve for itself, Swaraj 
could be won within a month But, friends, 
Swaraj is in your hands and can be won to-day, 
if each of you resolve to be ready to die at the 
country’s call ” 

We sincerely respect those who can 


“resolve to work, and, if need be, die for the 
sake of our nation’s freedom,” though we 
may not be able to follow their noble 
example But we cannot understand what 
good it will do to “unfurl in Grod's name 
without a moments’ hesitation the flag of the 
Indian Republic, India’s Independent Fede- 
ration of Faiths,” “if at the end of a year’s 
honest work this (Government does not send 
for our absent leader to witness its heartfelt 
repentance for the past, and to receive the 
great charter of Swaraj for the future ” 

Khilafat Conference 

The Khilafat Conference has accepted the 
fundamental principles of the National Pact 
and the Bengal Pact. It has declared on 
behalf of the Musalmans of India that they 
do not for a moment desire the people of 
Jazirat-ulArab to be under any foreign 
government, even if it be that of a Muslim 
power. 

“It IS however essential that Harmains in 
Sharafain should be under the direct control 
of the Khilafat Muslims , for according to 
Islamic Shariat, the control and management 
of pilgrimage is the sole right of Khilafat-ul- 
Musalmiu alone. 

“This meeting reaffirms its previous demands 
and declares on behalf of the Mussalmans 
that the attainment of a free and national 
Government is not only a political and national 
hat a foremost Islamic duty.” 

Another resolution called upon Indian 
Mussalmans to give their immediate and 
serious attention to all national educational 
institutions generally and particularly the 
National Muslim University of Aligarh. 

All-India Ladies’ Conference 

As president of the All-India Ladies’ 
Conference, Srimati Kasturibai Gandhi, wife 
of Mahatma Gandhi, said in the course of 
her address : — 

I should draw your attention first to educa- 
tion When the mothers are ignorant, what 
hopes can we have for the little ones ? It is by 
daily and hourly precept and example that the 
child learns cleanliness, integrity, courage, self- 
reliance, and patriotism. 

It IS this home infinence, that is, the influ- 
ence of the mother, which forms the foundation 
of the character of the child If to-day we 
lament the lack of character, lack of honesty 
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and trutii fulness which seems to me to he the 
great disease of the present age, we have only 
ourselves to blame, and the remedy lies in our 
hands Let us give all help to those of our sisters 
who have not had the opportunities of cultivat- 
ing their mind, body and soul, and still more 
to get ourselves resolutely to give every chance 
to our boys and girls 

Let us support our national institutions, 
work them up, so that our children may get 
the best of education 

Regarding purdah and untouchability, 
she said . — 

I request my Hindu sisters to take full ad- 
vantage of their freedom to meet and help their 
Mahomedan sisters and still more, those unfortu- 
nate people who are denied the ordinary 
rights of Human Beings. In their degradation 
lies our shame, in their aloofness lies our weak- 
ness. As long as we treat them as Pariahs 
and outcastes, so long shall we, Indians, be treat- 
ed as outcastes by the world. Let us lift 
them up for the sake of that God who is 
their father as much as ours. Should they be 
idle, it is your duty to teach them the pleasure 
and benefit of work. 

Women's Education 

At the last convocation of the Benares 
University, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
delivered an address as Vice-chancellor. 

‘‘Referring to girls’ education, the speaker 
said that the Hindu University allows no dis- 
tinction between girl and boy students and 
girls receive education in the same class room 
with boys Thanks to the magnificent gift of 
Mr. Khatau Makhanji of Bombay, said tbe Vice- 
Chancellor, that long-felt want of a hostel has 
been removed, and it is expected that by next 
July tbe hostel will be completely built to accom- 
modate 100 girl boarders from next session. 
Emphasising girls’ education, he regretted the 
indiifference of the public in this respect and 
hoped that through the generosity of puhlic- 
Bpirited donors, the Hindu University will be 
able to do much in the way of women’s educa- 
tion.” 

This is very encouraging, particularly as 
it relates to an institution situated in the 
greatest seat of Hindu orthodoxy and as the 
speaker is one of the most prominent leaders 
of the 'orthodox Hindu community. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that as 
president of the North India Bengali Literary 
Conference, held at Allahabad, MahSmaho- 
padhy5ya Pandit Pramathanath Tarkabhushan, 


a well-known orthodox pandit, emphatically 
advocated the higher collegiate education of 
women, declaring that unless the women of 
India awake, this Bharata-bhumi will never 
be roused from tbe torpor of ages. Will the 
pseudo-orthodox people of Bengal take note? 

The Afghanistan Bogey 

Regarding the Afghanistan Bogey, Mr. 
Mahomed Ali said in his presidential 
address — 

“As for the bogey of His Majesty the Ameer of 
Afghanistan attacking India with the assistance 
of Indian Muslims, it is the creation of fear and 
cowardice and can only be laid at rest by courage 
and self-confidence I must say it did my heart 
good to hear my esteemed friend Pandit Jawahar- 
lal say “Let us win Swaraj and we shall see 
who comes” We shall certainly be ready to meet 
all comers, and it will be no easy matter to 
snatch away freedom from the hands that have 
succeeded in winning it back after a century 
and a half of slavery As for myself, if India 
ever needs a humble soldier to resist an aggressor, 
be he Muslim or non-Muslim, your comrade 
whom you have to-day called out of the ranks 
will take his place in the ranks. He will certain- 
ly be no deserter.” 

Andhra Jatheeya Kalashala 

The department of painting of the An- 
dhra Jatheeya Kalashala has been in exist- 
ence for only a year and a half. Yet during 
this short period, it appears to have made 
considerable progress. During the very first 
year of its existence, it sent to the Calcutta 
Exhibition of the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art 19 paintings— seven by the students and 
12 by the teacher, Mr. Pramod Kumer Chatto- 
padhyaya. To the recent Exhibition of the 
same Society it sent 86 water colours, 17 by 
the teacher and 19 by the students. On the 
present occasion four of Mr, OhattopadhySya’s 
paintings have been assigned the foremost 
place by Dr. Abanindranath Tagore, Mr. 
Gaganendranath Tagore and others of the 
Indian Society of Oriental Art. They have 
also expressed satisfaction with the work of 
the students. We consider this to be a 
commendable record of work for this new 
institution, and hope that, in the near future, 
Andhra-desha will have a distinct school of 
painting of its own. 
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The Swarajya Party’s Activities 
in Bengal and C. P. Councils. 

In the Central Provinces the Swara^ya 
party has carried a vote of no confidence in 
the ministers. The public waits to see the 
final consequence of this move, which was quite 
legitimate and constitutional. In Bengal, 
the G-overnment owe three defeats to the 
party. Resolutions recommending the release 
of state prisoners under Regulation III of 
1818, and of political prisoners, and the 
repeal of some repressive laws, have been 
carried. Regulation III is antiquated and 
ought itself to be repealed. In war times, it 
may be necessary for a brief period to assume 
summary powers for dealing with suspects 
without trial , but there ought not to be any 
permanent powers like that in the hands of 
the eirecutive. On the very first occasion 
when in this century the Regulation was 
brought into use, innocent men of high 
character were deported. Who knows m 
how many cases similar mistakes have been 
made f The public can never be convinced 
that justice has been done unless there is 
open trial and the accused have the fullest 
opportunity of self-defence. We support 
the resolution m favour of the release of 
political prisoners, too, assuming that by 
political prisoners are meant only those 
political ofienders whose acts would not 
have been punishable as ordinary offences. 
That is to say, we are not for the release, 
for instance, of men who committed dacoities 
for a political purpose. 

The Gaekwad’s Benares Convo- 
cation Speech 

The Maharaja Gaekwad’s Convocation 
address at the Benares University was brief, 
but it was pregnant with wisdom and men- 
tal and moral stimulus. We can here refer 
to only a few points. From the Puranik 
period, said he, there were universities at 
Navadwipa and Benares in which admission 
was confined to Brahmins. 

“Surely this exclusion of the great majority 
in favour of a privileged few goes far to explain 
our decadence in modern times ” “While we 
boast of our glorious past, let us remember that 
there must have been in it the seeds of our de- 
cline to our present inglorious position ” If 
this ancient civilisation of ours led us to a weak- 


ness which prevented us from successfully 
defending^ our^l country against invasion][and 
capture, then there was in it something '.far 
from perfect.” “Buddhism went from India to 
be a vitalising force m far distant lands , yet we 
Indians knew practically nothing of it.” 

He, therfore, wanted everywhere the 
promotion of Buddhistic studies and research. 
He wanted Hindu priests to be men of wide 
culture, including a knowledge of at least the 
elements of science, men who “must have taken 
up the duties of their sacred ofiice from inclina- 
tion rather than by reason of their birth.’^ 

He was glad that women were not exclud- 
ed from the Hindu university and trusted 
that the Sudras and Ati-Sudras, too, would 
not be excluded. He pointed out the advan- 
tages of foreign travel. 

“We must face the world like men, proud of 
our ancient heritage. Too long has the epithet 
* meek ’ seemed appropritate to us Hindus : too 
long have we put into practice that which others 
preach, the turning of the other cheek to the 
smiter The essentially meek man may inspire 
love, he certainly cannot command respect. 
Arisiiotle preached the golden mean, and we 
should be well advised to learn from him that, 
while selfishness, ferocity and pride, are very 
wrong, excessive timidity, meekness, and the 
refusal to make the best use of the aids and 
comforts which civilisation offers, are equally 
so. Let us as Hindus boast ourselves of our 
ancient past, at least to this extent that we are 
determined to he men, even as our far-distant 
ancestors who lived when Ohandragupta, Asoka 
or Yikramaditya reigned, were men. In the 
words of the famous Lincoln, ‘With malice 
towards none, with charity for all — let us 
strive on.” 


Murder of An Innocent European 

All murders aie to be condemned. It is 
not possible to notice and comment on every 
murder separately, there being unhappily 
too many of them. But the murder of Mr. 
Ernest Day by mistake has to be noticed be- 
cause he was innocent and because there 
IS alleged to have been a political motive 
behind it. It is a terrible tragedy. An 
innocent man has been done to death for no 
fault of his, Bveen if a man be guilty, 
the proper and civilised way of dealing with 
him IS to get him punished according to the 
forms of law. We deeply sympathise with 
the relatives of Mr. Day. 
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New Treaty with Nepal 

A new treaty of friendship has been re- 
cently concluded between the British 
G-overnment and Nepal. 

The very first clause of the present treaty 
states without cavil or reservation the complete 
independence of the country The prominent 
fact about this treaty is that in it for the first 
time Nepal is openly acknowledged as a state 
with full sovereignty which it had always 
claimed to have and possess. 

We aie glad that there is at least one 
Hindu State in the world which possesses full 
sovereignty. We hope the Nepal 
Government will become a member of 
the League of Nations and send a 
qualified representative to it. One object of 
the treaty is declared to be the preservation 
of peace and friendly relations with the 
neighbouring states. The Nepal Govern- 
ment acquires the right to freely import from 
or through British India into Nepal what- 
ever arms, ammunition, machinery, warlike 
materials or stores may be required or 
desired for the strength and welfaie of Nepal 
and that this arrangement shall hold good 
for all time as long as the British Government 
Is satisfied that the intentions of the Nepal 
Government are friendly and that there is no 
immediate danger to India from such impor- 
tations. The Nepal Government, on the 
other hand, agrees that there shall be no 
export of such arms, ammunition, etc., across 
the frontier of Nepal either by the Nepal 
Government or by private individuals. 

* The object evidently is that Nepal should 
act as a sort of bulwark against Bolshevik 
Russia and, perhaps, "a' "rejuvenated China. 
That a Hindu kingdom is to become strong, 
militarily, need not alarm us But a Govern- 
ment which depends in part on others for 
defence while keeping its own subjects 


weak, IS neither wise nor righteous. Did 
subsidized Afghanistan ever free the British 
Government from anxiety ^ Have frontier 
raids ceased 

Nepal, in its turn, should not seek mere 
military strength, but should educate and 
modernise its people, and democratise itself. 

Help to Historical Researoli. 

I shall be obliged if any reader possessing 
the following books will kindly give me 
access to them and thereby help a historical 
lesearch now being conducted under my 
guidance — 

(1). A Tour through the TJ'pjper Proiinces 
of Eindustan^ by A. D. (Mrs. A. Deane), 

\^2). Mr. T. C. Plow den’s Settlement 
Bepoit of Meerut district, 1840 » 

(-), The Heirs of Dyce Somhre v$, the 
Indian Government, 1865. 

(4) “In the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury. Dyce Sombre against Troup, Solaroli 
intervening, and Prinsep, and the Hon. East 
India Co.,^^ 2 Yols. 

Jadunath Saekae, 
Patna College, Patna. 
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correct 
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right 
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Editor, Commercial News, Berlin. 


T he industrialization of Germany as that 
of other countiies has been brought 
about by many factors. As a rule, 
outsiders cast their eyes on the Techmsche 
Eochschulen ( technical “high schools’’ or 
colleges ), which academically and socially 
enjoy the rank of universities, as the chief if 
not the sole spiritual sources of Germany’s 
industrial might 

On an intensive examination, however, 
one should be inclined to revise one’s impres- 
sions and judgments. One discovers that 
Germany is a veritable jungle of industrial, 
professional and other institutions Their 
name is legion and they are bewilderingly 
complex. It is this vast number of technical 
schools of all denominations, distributed as 
they are in every nook and corner of Germany 
that has democratized inventions, discoveries, 
industrial skill, practical experience and 
scientific knowledge among the masses of 
the German population. The backbone of 
industrial Germany is built up on the nurture 
furnished by these schools, which although 
bearing the modest name of a mere Schule 
( 1 . e. a school as contrasted with a “high” 
school) have not failed to maintain a standard 
of tuition sufficiently high such as may enable 
the scholars to take charge of factories and 
workshops as responsible Fachmanner or 
experts. 

“Industrial research” is a problem for 


which perhaps in most cases the best equip- 
ment can be secured in a Techmsche Eoch- 
schule. In order to equip oneself, further, 
as teacher of industries for a technical in- 
stitution one generally provides oneself with 
the training and discipline such as are 
available in a Techmsche Eochschule. But 
those whose chief interest lies in the build- 
mg up of factories and workshops find 
their aims invariably best served in such 
technical schools as are known as Fachschulen 
( subjeets-schools ). 

India has just begun to discover Germany 
for herself The importance of the German 
Fachschule is gradually dawning upon the 
consciousness of Indian industrial travellers 
and students. 

1. Schools of Aechitecttjre 

The first German school for architecture 
{Bauge-we^hchule) was established at Munich 
in 1820. Today there are 60 schools through- 
out Germany. In winter 1920-21, the 
number of students was 12,730. The in- 
stitutions at Karlsruhe m Baden, Stuttgart in 
Wurttemberg, Holzmmden in Braunschweig, 
and Breslau in Silesia have long attracted the 
largest number of scholars and are therefore 
famous in the profession of builders 

These schools are official institutions run 
by the State itself or by the city. The course 
covers 2| years consisting of altogether 
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100 weeks. Each semester or half-year has 
20 weeks. The ourrionlum is finished in five 
successive stages. The number of school 
hours IS 44 per week. 

In order to be admitted the candidate must 
pass a preliminary examination. At least 
one year’s practical work as apprentice to 
an architect is generally demanded as 
admission requirement. Foreigners are 
admissible on payment of the regular fee 
which is 8 to 5 times that charged of the 
Germans. 

The students leave the school with 
certificates in Eochhau ( overground archi- 
tecture ) or Tiefbau ( undei ground architec- 
ture ). But during the fiist two semesters 
every student covers the same ground The 
common courses include German, business, 
civics, arithmetic, algebia, geometiy, natural 
science, building materials, projection, statics, 
construction of buildings, designing, architec- 
ture, modelling, freehand-drawing, and 
valuation. 

In the higher classes surveying is common 
to both the divisions. Plan-making is special 
to EoMau. Embankments, roadmaking, 
water-works, bridges, underground con. 
structions, railroads mechanics, leinforced 
concrete, iron works, and railway buildings 
are the special subjects for students of 
Tiefbat(>. 

2. Schools op Metal Industry 

Most varied in character are the schools 
of metal industry ( MetallfacJiscliule ). Two 
mam classes may be pointed out. First, 
those that impart education in engines, 
machine-tools, electro-technology, naval 
machines, agricultural and other machinei- 
ies. Secondly, those that teach the lock- 
smith’s craft, the various smithies in copper, 
iron, etc,, the tm-man’s trade, installations 
of all sorts, smaller non industries, and 
80 forth. This latter group of schools 
is widely distributed throughout Germany. 

The first group of school occupies a pro- 
mii^nt place in German industrial and econ- 
omic life under the general name of schools 
of machine-building ( Maschinenhamchule J, 
These may be more conveniently described 
as schools of mechanical engineering. These 
insfcita^ons are mostly run by the State or the 
city. There aie a few conducted by private 
enterprise. ^ 

The government schools are of two graces 


—lower and higher. The lower school of 
mechanical engineering admits students with 
the “elementary free publicPschool’* ( Volhs-- 
9 chule ) certificate, provided they have after- 
wards worked m factories for at least 4 years. 
In the higher school only those students can 
get admission who in addition to the 
Volksschule possess the middle school qualifica- 
tion together with factory experience of 2 
years. 

The students must be at least 17 or 18 
years old. As a rule, they are between 20 
and 30. 

There is no difference in curriculum 
between the two grades of schools. Only, 
in the lower grade the theoretical and 
scientific aspects of each problem are as a 
rule overlooked. The difference lies essen- 
tially in the method of teaching and the 
selection of topics in each subject. 

The lower school curriculum is, besides, 
finished in 4 semesters or 2 years, while the 
higher in 5 semesters. 

The number of school hours is 40-42 per 
week. 

The students have to take German, 
business, civics, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, projection, technical freehand 
drawing, mechanics, machines, motors, levers 
and pulleys, electro-technology, archi- 
tecture, general technology, accidents, first 
help and industrial hygiene. Laboratory 
practice is compulsory. The number of exer- 
cises which the students themselves have to 
work out per semester is fixed. Eot more 
than 20-30 students aie admitted m each 
class m order that personal attention of the 
teacher may be assured to each. 

There are altogether 35 government 
schools. In Prussia there are 11 higher 
schools and 13 lower schools. In Bavaria 
there are 2 schools ( at ISTueinberg and 
Wuerzburg ), both higher, 

At Chemnitz in Saxony there are 2 higher 
schools, one of which has a division for 
textile engineering. The other school m 
Saxony, also higher, is located at Leipzig. 

There is a higher school each in Wurttem- 
berg, Baden, Hessen and Oldenburg. 
The higher schools at Hamburg and Bremen 
have divisions for shipbuilding. 

Students have to pay fees and buy tbeir 
appliances. The educational institutions 
are equipped with costly collections of 
machines and implements. The students 
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are allowed to operate and examine them in 
working order. 

8, Schools of Manufacture 

These schools of mechanical engineering, 
oriented as they are chiefly to the ma- 
chines and the tools employed in industry, 
belong, technically speaking, to the group of 
Konstriihtionsschule ( school of construction'. 
They are sharply to be distinguished from 
another group which train the students more 
for the manufacturing than for the engineer- 
ing side of industry. These latter are therefore 
described as FahikationsscJiule ( schools of 
manufacture ). The more generic name for 
such institutions is Betriehsfachschule, 

There is only one school of manufacture in 
Germany and it is maintained by the city of 
Berlin, Another is being provided fo^ in the 
same city. In Bavaria Nuernberg will short- 
ly have one A fourth institution of the 
kind is in contemplation under the auspices 
of the government of Prussia. 

At least three years’ practical work in 
factories after elementary public school 
course is the pre-oondition for admission, 
The curriculum is finished in two years. 
The teachers are either engineers actually 
employed in industrial work or such persons 
as are from time to time deputed by the 
school authorities to acquire experience in 
industries 

The subjects taught in the schools of 
manufacture are to a certain extent com- 
mon to those in the lower and higher 
schools of mechanical engineering. The 
emphasis on each subject differs with the 
institutions. 

There are five general groups in which 
the subjects may be divided ; (1) mathemat- 
ics, physics, mechanics, theory of solids, 
etc., (2) elements of machines, (3) motors, 
levers, pulleys, etc, (4) electro-technology, 
(5) technology. 

In the higher schools of mechanical 
engineering, the most important subject is 
included m group ( 3 ), i e., motors, levers, 
pulleyes etc., whereas m the schools of 
manufacture this is not an important branch 
of study at all. 

The essential subject in these latter is 
technology which implies all that is in- 
cluded in manufacture In the higher schools 
of mechanical engineering not more than 
500 hours are devoted to ‘technology’ during 


the entire course, whereas this subject 
commands as many as 1800 hours in the 
BetnehsfacJischiile, 

The technological or manufacturing sub- 
jects comprise raw materials, measuring 
instruments and machine-tools, the chemistry 
of manufacture, foundry work, smithy, dieing 
installation of workshops, management of 
factories and book-keeping 

4. Schools of Spinning and Weaving 

In ante-mechanical days the first spinning 
schools were established towards the end of 
the eighteenth century in order to train 
working men for handspinning. But by 
the middle of the nineteenth century, all 
these went out of use owing to the introduc- 
tion of machineiy in textile industry. 

Until about 1830-40, however, Germans 
used to visit Lyon in France in order to 
study modern textile engineering. It was 
during this period that the first spinning 
and weaving schools adapted to the new 
industries began to be founded in Germany,- 
both by private as well as government 
efforts. 

The first modern weaving school of 
Germany was established at Eeichenbach m 
Saxony m 1830. And m Prussia the first 
institution came into existence at Blberfeld 
(Rhineland) in 1845 Both these schools 
are still m existence and possess a universal 
reputation. The school at Eeichenbach 
happens, besides, to be the only institution 
where carded yarn and worsted spinning 
are taught. 

Textile in one or all of its branches is now 
taught m dozens of institutions in Germany. 
Most of these aie conducted by the state or 
the city, a few by private enterprise. 

Of the schools m Prussia the ones at 
Elberfeld, Milheim, Krefeld and Berlin are 
the most noted. In Saxony the most 
influential is the institution at Chemnitz, 
Mnnchbexg and Lambrecht in Bavaria and 
Reutlingen m Wurttemberg are of like 
importance to textile students. 

The Prussian textile schools are highly spe- 
cialized Krefeld, for instance, is visited 
chiefly for silk and velvet. Barmen for strong 
threads and Beilin for dress-making. Then 
there are the institutions which specialize 
in the teaching of spinning and weaving m 
wool, cotton, linen, ribbon, lace and other 
stuff respectively. 
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The schools are of two grades. In the 
lower the WehescMde ( weaving school ), the 
object is to tram up working men for the 
spinning and weaving factories The object 
of the Eohere Weheschule ( higher weaving 
school ) is to equip prospective directors and 
and managers of these industries with the 
technical and scientific knowledge. These 
latter are provided with departments of 
spinning, weaving, dyeing, finishing, and in 
certain instances, with that of the manufac- 
ture of ready-made dress. 

Among the Prussian institutions must be 
mentioned the ones m Silesia which piovide 
people with training m handweaving as well 
as teach machine-weaving to the hand- 
weavers. In Hanover handweaving is still 
practised by the rural women m winter 
months. There are institutions in this 
distiict, known as Weber eilehTwerlistatten, 
which serve the educational needs of such 
people. 

The commercial side of the textile 
industry is taught in certain schools. In 
this course the object is to make the students 
experts in the examination of the goods. 

Chemnitz, the Manchester of Germany, 
is visited naturally for its many-sided TextiU 
fachschuh equipped as it is with all possible 
branches. It is besides acquiring a special 
value because of its division of mechanical 
engineering or machine technology which as 
a rule, is overlooked in ordinary textile 
schools. There is, further, a division for the 
training of textile school teachers 

The school at Reutlingen desciibed as a 
Technihum^ is no less important than the one 
at Chemnitz. Not only spinning, weaving 
and dyeing are here taken care of, but tex- 
tile chemistry as well as textile technology 
receive special attention. Although origi- 
nally intended for cotton industry, the school 
has grown up into an institution for the 
training of textile engineers m other goods 
as well, 

5. Schools oi? Industrial Arts and 
Handicrafts 

Bach and one of the arts and crafts has 
its special schools m Germany , and where it 
IS not possible to institute a full school, 
certain classes in the schools or museums 
aie devoted to the subject. These aits and 
crafts schools known generally as Kiindge- 
mrhe md Eandwerhckule are mostly run by 


the State or the city. There are quite a 
large number conducted by private persons 

In these institutions the training of taste 
IS provided for the representatives of every 
industry, Accoidingly there are separate 
classes for carpenters and manufacturers of 
furniture, house-decorators, painters, model- 
lers, sculptors in wood and stone, wood- 
carvers, metal-workers, die-cutters, black- 
smiths, silver- and golds-miths, enamel 
workeis, designers, painters of advertise- 
ments, printers and compositors, bookbinders, 
glass-painters, glass-cutters, and porcelain 
artists. Bor women there are special classes 
in weaving, knitting, needle-work, embroi- 
dery of all sorts, clothing fashions and 
garment-making. 

In each school the studies are oriented 
to three directions. First, there is the 
artistic aspect of every craft. And for this 
the scholars have to take general drawing, 
calligraphy, drawing of plants and animals, 
nature study, snd water colour painting. 
Secondly, there is the technical or manufac- 
turing aspect. Th« corresponding studies are 
construction, details of tie special subject, 
and raw materials. Finally, there are courses 
m book-keeping, calculation of costs, indus- 
trial legislation, and civics. 

The scholars must be at least 17 years old 
and must have practical experience in the 
crafts Foreigners are admitted on payment 
of five times the fees charged of the natives. 
The schools aie visited not only by young 
men and women who seek a full training 
which lasts often about 4 years and generally 
2iyears, but also by elderly people who come 
in foi certain couises in order to learn some- 
thing new for their crafts as well as by 
artisans who, while employed as assistants 
III some studies, seek to advance their 
knowledge by attending evening classes, 

These schools owe their oiigin to the 
inspiration derived fiom the London 
Exhibition of 1851 and the example set by 
the South Kensington school which was 
established as a result of that exhibition 
in order to educate public taste. The 
first school on the Continent was found- 
ed at Vienna and was followed by the 
institutions at Munich, Karlsruhe, Nuern- 
berg, Dresden, Leipzig and Beilin. 

For the fiist three or four decades the 
object of the schools was focussed on the re- 
discovery and popularising of ancient styles. 
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During the last decade of the nineteenth 
century the craze for the antique began to be 
replaced by the demand for “modern’’ art. 
This modernism in taste has been triumphant 
m arts and crafts as well as m the schools 
for these subjects since the Exhibition at 
Dresden m 1906 

At present there are 85 schools of this 
class under State or city management in 
the different provinces of Germany, of 
these 5 belong to Saxony, 22 to Bavaria and 
40 to Prussia. 

Of the schools in Bavaria two only are 
encyclopaedic in character. The others are 
devoted to special subjects such as wood- 


caiving, ceramics, photography, manufac- 
tuie of musical instruments, embroidery, 
lace-work, etc Similarly there are 12 
“special subj*ects” schools m Prussia in 
which bookbinding, bronze-work, cutlery 
manufacture, and other crafts are taught. 
There are printing schools in Saxony. 

The manufacture of toys is taught in 
some of the schools of Saxony as well as of 
Thuringen. Work m gold and silver con- 
stitutes the Fach, i e , the speciality, of certain 
schools m Baden, Wurttemberg, and Prussia. 
Ivory work can be studied m a school in 
Hessen. 


LECTITEES ON EUEAL EECONSTEUCTION 

By L. K. ELMHIEST ( of V-isvahharati ). 

III. Village Self-help and Government 


W HEN I came out to India, in the fall 
of 1921, the non-co-operation move- 
ment was at its height. On reach- 
ing Santiniketan, I had a talk with Dr. 
Tagore, who told me how, for twenty years, 
he had been watching the slow declme and 
decay of the rural life of India, and more 
espf^cially of the villages in his own province 
of Bengal. 

Dr. Tagore had no definite program^^e 
of leform, but he offered to hand over 
to our Department of Euial Eeconstruction 
his house and lands at Surul, in order that, 
with a few students, I might collect facts 
and tiy to discover what reasons lay behind 
this terrible devastation of life, and a possible 
remedy. He added that he was not quite 
satisfied with any existing plans, and that 
he felt that the non-co-operation programme 
for the village was not really practical and 
probably economically unsound. 

I then saw Mr 0 F. Andrews. He told me 
that a small band of devoted students had 
during ten months been using Surul as their 
headquarters for carrying out the non- 
co-operation programme, but that they had 
lately given up, partly for lack of funds, 


partly because they could find no enthusiastic 
reception for their efforts at the reform of 
village life 

In a subsequent talk with some of these 
young men I asked them for their experiences, 
saying that anything they could show me of 
the difficulties ahead and of their successes 
would be very welcome, and that if they 
could tell me of any part of their programme 
which had brought definite relief to the 
villagers m the neighbourhood, we would be 
only to^ glad to adopt it in our own. 

It appeared that they had succeeded m 
closing the liquor shop in one village, but not 
in the one next door, so that the old custom- 
ers still found a source of supply , that they 
had done their best to popularise the use of 
the charha, the growing of cotton and the 
wearing of Ichaddar^ but that the farmers 
refused to take their cotton seed, that only 
a few of the zemindars’ sons had taken to 
Ichaddar and that none had really taken the 
spinning wheel seriously that they had 
opened a National School and that a number 
of the local High School boys had joined 
them, but that, owing to lack of funds and 
knowledge of what or how to teach, they had 
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to close it down. They had, eventually, all 
succumbed, together with the bulk of the 
villagers, to malaria, which was veiy bad in 
the neighbourhood ; and they had to leave 

I do not know whether this kind of 
experience is common m Bengal or not. 
I do know, however, that all the way through 
history, attempts have been made by city- 
bred and educated people to carry a ready- 
made programme of reform to their country 
cousins, but that, up to date, all have failed. 
Quite apart from the politics and economics 
of the recent Russian revolution, the mam 
cause of its terrible results was this one fact 
that the cities and their academic folk tried 
to lay down the law as to what the villager 
and farmer should or what they should not 
do, forgetting that these men had brains and 
a fund of common sense and experience of 
their own, and that without rural co-operation 
their very existence would be endangered. 
For that reason Petrograd and Moscow aie 
still little more than cities of the dead. 

At Dr. Tagore^s request, therefore, we 
went to Surul, not with any set programme, 
but with a determination to find out the 
facts and to take up problem by pioblem 
until we could lay down geneial principles 
for their solution. I cannot repeat too often 
the clause which we put first in the list of 
our aims and ideals : “To win the friendship 
and affection of the villagers and cultivators 
by taking a real interest in all that concerns 
their life and welfare.” 

In my two previous lectures, published 
in the Modern Review, I put before the 
public the results of our researches. I 
there tried to show how the introduction of 
peaceful conditions and of rapid and easy 
means of communication and transport, 
the sudden growth of the great City with 
its factory industry and its competitive 
search for livelihood, have completely 
upset, for the time being, the old co-operative 
life of the self-sufficient Hindu village , how 
the supply of effort that is needed to set the 
village upon its feet once more, has been 
sapped by disease, or swallowed up in the 
towns ; so that, if the present decay goes on 
at the present rate, the City itself will have 
difficulty, both in finding its food and in 
providing its mills with raw materials. 

You will remember, perhaps, our triad of 
problems,— monkeys, malaria and mutual 
mistrust, — to which our Dispensaiy has since 


added a fourth, MEN, since in its prevent- 
ive work amongst the girls and the women, 
it IS the prejudices of the men which it finds 
most hard to combat 

We have found, as I said in the previ- 
ous lectures, that the children are the chief 
level by which village reform can be brought 
about, but that the confidence of the parents 
must be gained before it is possible to 
organise the boys and girls for co-operative 
enterprise , we have shown how terrible is 
the manner in which Calcutta exploits the 
resources of the country and kills off the 
best dairy animals in older to get its milk, 
a method which will ultimately lead to an 
almost complete absence of good milk in 
the diet of the City population itself. 

We have touched, too, upon methods 
of fighting malaria, of utilising the avail- 
able lesources which at present go to 
waste and of stimulating and encouraging 
inexpensive co-operative measures on the 
part of the villagers themselves, quite apart 
from any legislative or outside government 
activity. 

We have, however, never yet dealt with 
the problem of village self-help in its rela- 
tions to Grovernment and it is that subject 
which I would like to discuss to-day. Let 
me tiy and give you a short resume of 
our experience in dealing with the existing 
forces of G-overnment as they inevitably met 
us inside the confines of oui neighbouring 
villages. 

In the capacity of private secretary, it 
was once my duty to type out the first diaft 
of that political programme which eventually 
became known as the Montagu-Chelmsfoid 
Reform Scheme. The author of that 
preliminary scheme had, at the time of 
composition, never been inside an Indian 
village, he had no idea of its problems or 
troubles, and when he had successfully 
worked out, on paper, the scheme from the 
top down, he found that the obstacle of 
literacy prevented his scheme touching 
anyone vitally further down the scale than 
the small professional men of the country 
towns, — the lawyers, landlords and business 
men, in whose hands the working of the 
scheme has, in fact, so far remained. 

I might also mention here that a plan 
was seriously put down on paper, in 1917, by 
a committee of very academic peisons, none 
of whom had had vital touch with the Indian 
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village, for overcoming this terrible obstacle. 
It included the importation of an army of 
elementary school teachers from abroad to 
endow the poor Indian peasant with some 
kind of literacy ( I suppose of the English 
variety ) at a tremendous cost ! 

For ourselves after two years’ experience, 
we would much sooner trust the sound 
common sense of the illiterate farmer, 
based as it is upon actual experience, 
than that of the average matriculate 
student, or even of the average B. A. 
To be quite frank, we of Visva-Bharati, 
especially in our department at Surul, stand 
with the farmer, the villager, and the farm 
village labourer, the men in fact who though, 
at the bottom of the social scale are yet the 
most important productive element in society. 

The Reform Scheme was, however, 
brought to birth, and was actually beginning 
to function, when we set up house at Surul m 
the Spring of 1922, At the same time there 
was ]ust then a vigorous feeling abroad that 
we should have nothing to do with the 
Government under any circumstances. The 
fact was, nevertheless, that the moment we 
settled down to live our live'^ within the 
confines of the village itself, we were brought 
inevitably within the sphere of Government 
influence. 

We were determined from the start to try 
and look at everything from the villagers’ 
point of view. The first real test case we had 
was over the village muchs or tanners. They 
were starving and land-less, the new factor- 
ies in the city having deprived them of their 
hereditary craft. We knew nothing of tan- 
ning but, in hunting around for some means 
of help, we came in touch with the Govern- 
ment Research Tannery which immedi- 
ately ofiered us every assistance in showing 
these men how, with the help of science and 
a little training, they could regain eco- 
nomic stability. Were we to take it ? 

It seemed to us a matter of life and death, 
and Dr. Tagore insisted upon bringing this 
up as a test case and fighting a way through 
for co-operation Similar experience in the 
matter of assisting a ceitain village to get 
its road mended, drove us to face the whole 
question, and we decided in committee upon 
the following resolution • ^‘that m the mat- 
ter of our own educational programme we 
reserve to ourselves the full right of control, 
but as far as our village extension work is 


concerned, we regard it as our bounden duty 
to stimulate and encourage the activities of 
all bodies, public and private, including 
Government, which show a really sympa- 
thetic attitude towards the villager, and 
have his welfare at heart”. 

We did not take it for granted that 
Government agencies had this welfare at 
heart, but we had already found it essen- 
tial to preserve an open mind. And then, 
one by one, we came into intimate contact 
with all the forces of government connected 
with the village, of which experience I am 
giving you a shoit summary. 

First of all, we found it true in 
geneial that the Reform Scheme, as re- 
presented by the Transferred Subjects, the 
Depaitments of Health and Education, of 
Industiies and Agriculture, and of Local 
Self-Government, including the District 
and Union Boards, have hardly as yet 
touched the village situation at all I should 
here say that we found all of the bodies 
sympathetic and even eager to be of help, but 
I think it would be true to add that they were 
about as bankrupt of ideas as they were of 
funds. 

That IS the curse of any system of Govern- 
ment which has tended to run to extremes in 
specialisation and departmental separatism. 
In the city this tendency is not noticed, but 
in the village it is fatal. The village is a 
unit, a many-sided unit, and until the differ- 
ent departments of Government are willing 
to recognise that and accordingly adapt their 
methods, little progress is possible. 

Thft village needs education, not in books, 
but in sanitation, in agriculture, in health and 
in new forms of industry and co-operation. 
When the farmer is ill, and eighty per cent 
of Bengal farmers were ill at the most critical 
time this year, it is no use taking him a new 
breed of rice, nor serum for hia cow , he 
wants quinine * Nor is it fair to measure 
agricultural progress in rupees when his box 
may be full of money, but his cattle and 
himself are starving for want of food which 
he cannot buy. 

In attempting to win public confidence, it 
IS far wiser for any Government department 
to initiate only such expensive experiments, 
the results of which the individual citizen 
and villager may call for and appreciate, and 
to see that such useful results as may thus be 
achieved are properly and fully brought 
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to the notice of the chasha and the 
zemindar. 

Until the various depaitments of Health, 
Industries, Agriculture and Self-Government 
can build up some kind of permanent link 
between their laboratories and the village, 
and can stimulate the villager to grasp the 
information and assistance held out to him, 
and can leach the children directly through 
co-operation with the Schoolmaster and the 
Department of Education, the public will 
continue to lia^e good reason to complain of 
the lavish expenditure of their funds with- 
out sufficient results to justify it. 

The work of the Anti-malarial Co- 
operative Societies, initiated by Di. Gopal 
Ohatterjee, is typical of this kind of effort, 
and, in our experience, the Transferred 
Departments aie very ready, by giving of 
their expert advice and help, to encourage 
and stimulate unofficial endeavour. The 
crying need is for a village public opinion 
which will point the load for the Govern- 
ment to follow. 

It IS only as private enterprise arises in 
the villages themselves that it will be 
possible to make full use of these Depart- 
ments. At present they have no link with 
the village and are powerless to create 
one that will not quickly die by being 
swaddled up in that red tape with which a 
bureaucracy demands that its governmental 
machine shall be safeguarded 

Let me give you some idea of the way m 
which we make use of our available re- 
sources. 

We have just had a man trained for 
a year in the Government Tannery in 
scientific bark-tanning which can well be 
carried on in our neighbouring villages We 
have taken on loan the services of a 
full time Government Agricultural Officer, 
who was previously trying hard to serve 
five masters at once under the Reform 
Scheme. We have begun to work out a 
scheme of co-operation between the 
Anti-Malarial Co-operative Society, the 
Minister of Public Health, the District and 
Union Board Chairmen and the Hed Cross, in 
Older to tackle the curse of malaria and ill 
health. The Veterinary Department is to 
supply us with a man to run a clinic, 
with the assent of the District Board 
which has asked us to supervise one of their 
dispensaries, and so on. 


It IS, gentlemen, a case of life and death 
for Bengal, so why wait to enquire who 
made the life-belt before throwing it to the 
drowning man ? ^ 

A leading figure in the political world in 
Delhi said to me a few days ago “It is 
useless to try and do anything in Bengal 
until the zemindar is thrown out by the 
Legislature.” “Rubbish,” I replied, “if 
you wait till that happens, where will Bengal 
be, and if you throw the zemindar out, to-day, 
have you any alternative power with which 
to replace him f Without any further 
legislation, as the Bengali staff at Surul to- 
day will tell you, it is quite possible for 
Bengal to save itself, if only its young men 
will rouse themselves to the effort.’^ 

Whilst men are fighting to legislate 
for this or that, or to prevent others 
legislating for this or that, the population 
of rural Bengal is rapidly dying out, and 
who are we, who set out to save life, to 
wait until some mythical day of political 
salvation arrives ^ 

So much for the Transferred Subjects. 
How about the administration of Justice and 
the activities of the Police in the Bengal 
village ^ Let me give you the example of 
our first week’s experience, when without 
exception the villagers looked upon us with 
hostility and suspicion. 

A gr^up of Santals and a group of 
Muhammadan villagers appeared on the 
veiandah. The Santals said that they had 
not been paid fairly by the Muhammadans 
for woik done, and that when they 
went on strike the Muhammadans came 
and stole their cows. They had put the 
case in the hands of the police, and the 
lawyers at Sun had taken up the case. 
Twice they had walked 20 miles theie and 
back. Twice they had paid their fees. Twice 
the case had been postponed, and now they 
were being asked to go a third time and take 
the cows in question, which had since calved, 
with them. 

Now they wanted to know whether we 
would set a fine and arrange for them all 
to escape the clutches of the Court. The 
Muhammadans then admitted that they 
were guilty and said they would accept any 
punishment if only they could be freed from 
the hands of the lawyers and the police. 

It would be true to say, m our neighbour- 
hood at any rate, that it is impossible 
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for the farmer, the labourer and the 
villager to obtain justice either quickly or 
-cheaply ; even a correct decision that is long 
delayed and leaves the applicant penniless 
can hardly be termed justice. The lawyers 
themselves are slowly bleeding our villages 
white, for a lawyer must li\e and, if 
there are not enough cases to go loiind, he 
must set to work to stimulate them. 

What then is to be done ? As time went 
on and our workers, in my absence, gamed 
the confidence of the villagers, all kinds of 
disputes were brought to them to settle. 
This, of course, bi ought us into intimate 
contact with the police, who, we, found were 
not nearly so bad as they weie made out to 
be, and who, the moment they found that 
some one was there to encourage them when 
they played the game and to keep an eye out 
for petty oppression, seemed very ready to 
behave like ordinary human beings. 

After all, theirs is not an easy 30b in the 
village. Everyone hurls curses at them, but 
the moment theie is a dacoity they aie 
expected, often after two or three days’ delay 
in receiving the news, to trace the goods and 
the thief. Even if they do their duty well 
they get nothing but kicks I remember the 
case of a game of Narkol Kara-kari where 
two constables, quite unobtrusively and with- 
out hurt to anyone, controlled what might 
otherwise have ended in a wholesale not 
between Hindus and Muhammadans. 

Whilst I was away it became the custom 
for our department to entertain the local 
police to tea, as it also became the custom 
of the police to call in the help of our 
Bengali staff to help in the discoveiy of 
the real truth and in the settlement of 
many a local dispute. You may say that this 
sounds like the millennium. Perhaps it does, 
but it is the truth. 

In my absence the Union Board elections 
came on. Our village worker, Mr. Kali- 
mohan Ghose, who had, during the malaria 
season succeeded in getting thiee villages to 
free themseleves from malaria by their own 
efforts, and who has had a year’s experience 
in settling village disputes, was invited by 
the local merchants and villages to stand for 
election. He refused at first, but eventually 
stood. He was elected by fifty votes to 
seven, and the other five members are sworn 
to support hia anti-malarial and sanitation 
schemes for the whole neighbourhood. He 
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has won over the local Bar, as well one or two 
of the zeminders and the local Congress 
party, to support his Union Board programme, 
and he is likely to be put in as Chairman. 

The local Police Officer himself asked ns 
to urge that the fiist Union Board Bench 
Court should be established under Kali 
Babii’s management, since he had already 
had so much experience m the settling^ of 
disputes. “If that happens,’^ he said, “crime 
and quarrels will disappear fiom this neigh- 
bourhood within a few months, and some of 
the lawyers will have to try and find a living 
elsewhere, for men will once again begin to tell 
the truth.” “With the groups of young men 
he has attached to the cause of sanitation and 
general reform and tiamed in Eire Brigade 
work,’’ he added, “it should be possible to 
decrease consideiably the local expenditiue 
upon Ohowkidars.” 

What conclusion are we to come to, then, 
after these few months’ work ^ Firstly, that 
the villagers do not have to wait to become 
literate to know the man whom they may 
tiust and the man who has helped them to 
help themselves in their time of need , 
and, secondly, that it does not matter a 
great deal whether the machinery at the 
top belongs to this Reform Scheme or 
that, or what motion is passed in the Legis- 
lative Council, so long as the villager begins 
to realise that by conceited action upon his 
own behalf, he can turn any scheme to suit 
his own welfare. 

If we all wait for the day when the per- 
fect self-cooker machine is to be produced be- 
fore taking our next meal, what will happen ? 
Do we not gather sticks, or cowduilg, build 
our oven of mud and go ahead ^ Then may 
I appeal at this time, not merely for those 
funds which shall finance our experiment 
with Indian ( and no longer only American ) 
money, but tor a whole-hearted attempt 
to pull together all the groups or societies 
devoted to social welfare, to enlist all 
the sympathy it is possible to find within 
the departments of Government, and chief- 
ly all that wealth of idealism and spirL 
tual enterprise, all that sincerity and devo- 
tion, which has propelled so many gre^ 
movements in Bengal, and which make India 
unique to-day in a world sunk deep in an 
abyss of pessimism and bankruptcy ? , - 

I beg of you to make this village work 
your own, to equip yourselves'for it, to attac!^ 
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ifc with, all the energy and co-operativ'e foice 
you can muster. Leader after leader during 
the last few months has driven home the 
facts of the problem I have put to you 
Our own Founder-President, Rabindranath, 
has thrown himself heart and soul into 
this village enterprise. Without him and 


his constant encouragement and sympathy, 
hhis experiment, carried on by Indians, — not 
merely for India but for a world that 
to-day is everywheie seeking for a solution 
of this same problem of rural decay and 
failing to find it, — would never have been 
possible. 


¥HAT IS AT THE BACK OE ANTI-ASIANISM 
OF TIE AN0LO-SAXOH WORLD ? 

Bt TARAENATH das, H.A. 

AUTHOR OU “INDIA IN WOELD-POLITICS,’* 

U. S. Supreme Court Upholds the Anti-Alien Land Law. 


J UST about two years after the opening 
of the Washington Conference, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down two important decisions con- 
firming the validity of Oalifoinia Anti-alien 
Land Laws. The Anti-alien Land Law was 
adopted November 2, 1920 as an Initiative 
Measure and the principal provisions of the 
law are the following — 

Section 1. All aliens eligible to citizenship 
under the laws of the United States may acijnire, 
possess, enjoy, transmit and inherit real property 
or any interest therein, in this state, in the same 
manner and to the same extent as citizens of the 
United States except as otherwise provided by 
the laws of this state 

Section 2. All aliens other than those men- 
tioned m section one of this act may acquire, 
possess, enjoy and transfer real property or any 
interest therein, m this state, m the manner and 
to the extent, and for the purpose prescribed by 
any treaty now existing between the Government 
of the United States and the nation or country 
of which such alien is a citizen or subject, and 
not otherwise. 

Section 3 provides that any company, associa- 
tion or corporation a majority of whose members 
are ineligible aliens or in which a majority of the 
issued capital stock is owned by such aliens is 
permitted to acquire, possess, enjoy and convey 
real property or any interest therein, in the 
manner and to the extent and for the purposes 
^rescnhed by any heaty etc. Hereafter, ineligible 


aliens may become members of or acquire shares 
of stock m any company, association or corpora- 
tion that IS or may be authorised to acquire, 
possess, enjoy or convey agricultural land, in the 
manner and to the extent and fo7 the pm^ose 
pesoiihed hy any heaty , and not othenoise. 

Section 4 provides that no ineligible alien 
and no company, association or corporation 
mentioned in Section 3 may be appointed guardian 
of that portion of the estate of a minor which 
consists of property which such alien or such 
company, association or corporation is inhibited 
from acquiring, possessing, enjoying or transfer- 
ring by reason of the provisions of the act 
The superior court may remove the guardian of 
such an estate whenever it appears to the satis- 
faction of the court that facts exist which would 
make the guardian ineligible to appointment m 
the first instance 

Section 5 (a) The term “trustee” as used in 
this Section means any person, company, associa- 
tion or corporation that as guardian, trustee, 
attorney-in-fact or agent, or in any other capacity 
has the title, custody or control of property, or 
some interest therein, belonging to an ineligible 
alien or to the minor child of such an alien, if 
the property is of such a character that such 
alien is inhibited from acquiring, possessino*, 
enjoying 01 transferring it ... 

(b) Annually every such trustee must file a 
verified written report showing ... (3) An 
itemised account of all expenditures, investments, 
rents, issues and profits in respect to the adminis- 
tration and control of such property with parti- 
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cular reference to lioldings of corporate stocks 
and leases, cropping contracts and other agree- 
ments in respect to land and the handling or 
sale of products thereof is required of sueh 
trustee 

Section 6 provides for the sale and distribu 
tion of proceeds wlien, by reason of the provisions 
of the act, heir cannot take the real property or 
membership or shares of stock in a company, 
association or corporation 

Section 7 provides for the escheat of pro- 
perty acquired in fee by any ineligible alien and 
no alien company, association or corporation 
mentioned in Section 2 or Section 3 hereof shall 
hold for longer period than two years, the posses- 
sion of any agricultural land acquired in the 
enforcement of or m satisfaction of a mortgage 
or other alien hereafter made or acquired in good 
faith to secure a debt 

Section 8 Any leasehold or other interest 
in real property less than a fee, hereafter 
acquired in violation of the provisions of this 
act by any ineligible alien or by any company, 
association or corporation mentioned in Section 
3 of this act, shall escheat to the state of 
California ,.Any share of stock or interest of any 
member of a company, association or corporation 
hereafter acquired in violation of the provisions 
of Section 3 of this Act, shall escheat to the 
State of California 

Section 9. Every transfer of real property, 
or an interest therein, though colorable in form 
shall be void as to tbe state and the interest 
thereby conveyed or sought to be conveyed shall 
escheat to the state it the property interest 
involved is of such a character than an ineligible 
alien is inhibited from acquiring, possessing, 
enjoying or transferring it, and if the con- 
veyance IS made with intent to prevent, evade 
or avoid escheat as provided for herein. 

Section 10 If two or more persons conspire 
to efect a transfer of real property, or of an 
interest therein, in violation of the provisions 
hereof, they are punishable by imprisonment in 
the county-jail or state-pemtentiary not exceed- 
ing two years or by a fine not exceeding 
five thousand dollars or both 

Tbe facts and tbe decision of the two cases 
can be best summed up by quoting paits of 
the decision of the couit and they aie as 
follows** — 

^‘0’ Brien is a citizen and resident of Cali 
forma and owns ten acres of agricultural land 
in the county of Santa Clara Inouye is a 
capable farmer, and is a Japanese subject living 
in California O’ Brien and Inouye desire to 
enter into a cropping contract covering tbe 
planting, cultivating and harvesting of crops 
to be grown on the land They allege that the 


execution of such a contract is iiec8SS8<i!y m 
order that the owner may receive tbe largest 
return from the land, and that the alien may re- 
ceive compensation therefrom , that the Attorney 
General and District Attorney have threatened 
to and will enforce the act against them if they 
execute the contract, and will forfeit or attempt 
to forfeit the land by an escheat proceeding, and 
will prosecute them criminally for violating tbe 
act They aver that the act is so drastic, and 
the penalties for its violation are so great that 
neither of them may execute the contract for tbe 
purpose of testing its validity and its application 
thereto, and that, unless the court shall determine 
the validity of the act and its application, they 
will be compelled to submit to it, and so be deprived 
of tbeir property without the due process of 
law and denied equal protection of the laws in 
contravention of the Fourteenth Amendment (of 
the Constitution of the United States) 

“Appealees applied for an interlocutory injunc- 
tion The matter was heard by three judges* as 
provided in Sectin 266 of the Judicial Code. The 
injunction was granted, and the Attorney General 
and the District Attorney appealed 

“O’ Brien, who is ct citizen has no legal light to 
ente') into the p't oposed contract iviih Inouye loho is 
an ineligible alien, unless the latte'} is permitted hy 
laiv to male and ca'iiy out such a contract At 
common law, aliens, though not permitted to tale 
land hy operation of law, may tale hy the act of the 
paihes , hut they have no capacity to hold against 
the State, and the land so talen may he escheated to 
the State,,. In absence of a h eaty to the co'iiUaiyi 
the State has poxiei to deny to aliens the nght to own 
land within its hoideis ...The Article I of the 
American- Japanese Commercial Treaty in force 

reads as follows — c i 

“The citizens or subjects of eacli High 
Contracting parties shall have liberty to enter, 
travel and reside in the territoiies of the other 
to carry on trade, wholesale or retail or own 
or lease and occupy houses, manufactories, ware- 
houses and shops, to employ agents of tbeir choice 
to lease land for residential and coiumercial 
purposes and generally to do anything incident 
to or necessary for trade upon the same terms as 
citizens or subjects, submitting tbemselvesi to 
the laws and regulations there established. 

‘‘Section 2 of the Act extends the privilege to 
acquire, possess, enjoy and transfer real property 
or any interest therein only m the manner and 
to the extent and for the purposes prescribed m 
the treaty The treaty gi’ies no permission to 
enjoy, use or have tbe benefit of land for agricul- 
tural purposes The privileges granted by the 
act are carefully limited to those prescribed in 
tbe treaty The act as a whole evidences legis- 
lative intention that the ineligible aliens shall 
not be permitted to have- or- enjoy -any privilege 
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in respect of tlie use of the benefit of land for agri- 
cnltnral purposes And this view is supported by 
the circumstances and negotiations leading up to 
the making of the treaty .. .The privilege to 
make and carry out the proposed cropping 
contract, or to have the right to the possession, 
en 3 oyment and benefit of land for agricultural 
purposes as contemplated and provided for 
therein, is not given to Japanese subjects by the 
treaty The act denies the p) mleye lecanse not 
given hy the ti eat ij JSTo constitutional right of 
the alien is infringed It therefore follows 
that the injunction should have been denied.” 

The facts of the othei case are that a man 
named Ea}mond L. Frick a citizen was 
not allowed to sell his shares in an agricul- 
tural corporation to one Mr. N. Shatow, a 
Japanese for the grounds cited above. 

The newspapers of Japan are very res- 
trained in expressing their feeling regarding 
the decision. The ex-Senator Phelan of 
California has been reported to have said that 
the Japanese must become day-labourers or' 
get out of California, The decision of the 
Supreme Court is beyond reproach from the 
standpoint of law. But the Japanese claim 
that unless the laws making a viitual discri- 
mination against the Japanese are removed 
there cannot be real friendship between 
Japan and America, 

The above decisions affect the Japanese 
Chinese, Hindus and all the people of Asia 
who are classed as non-whites according to 
the decision handed down some time ago by 
Justice Sutherland regarding the case of 
Bhagat Singh Thind, a Sikh from the Punjab. 

From the standpoint of historic measures, 
the California Anti-alien Land Law is the 
logical development of the policy of the 
people of the United States ' regarding the 
Asiatic Immigration. Eestriction of Asiatic 
Immigration has been the policy of the 
.United States during the last twenty-five or 
more years The first effort for restriction 
was directed against the Chinese who were 
permanently debarred from entering the 
United States since the ending of the treaty 
of 1894. Then the effort was diieoted 
against the Japanese immigration and by 
the so-called ‘‘gentleman’s agreement” 
concluded between the U. S. Secretary of 
State Root and the Japanese Ambassador 
Takalura in 1908 it was tacitly agieed that 
the Japanese Government would not give 
passpoits to Japanese laborers to come to 


the United Stated. Since then the question 
of Japanese immigration has become a 
question of national issue. The question of 
Hindu Immigration has been solved by 
placing India within the debarred zone 
from which immigrants are not allowed to 
come to the United States ( of course 
students, travellers, etc., are exempt from 
this restriction ). 

This Anfci-alien Land Law, which is an 
Anti-Asiatic measure, is being enforced by 
the British Government with greater rigidity. 
In fact the idea of exclusion of the Asiatics 
from the British dominions like Canada 
Australia and South Africa has influenced 
the Ameiican policy. In fact the immigra- 
tion policy of the United States and the 
British dominions is similar and it is going 
to be more and more uniform^because of the 
the idea of the ruling classes as well as the 
working people regarding the destiny of the 
Anglo-Saxon people m the field of world 
afiairs. The following expressions of 
distinguished Americans will give an 
adequate idea. 

AMERICAN ATTITUDE 

In a pamphlet ‘‘The Germany of Asia” 
Mr V, S Me Clatchy, Editor and Publisher of 
“the Sacramento Bee” quotes the following 
opinion of Mr. Herbert Quick with 
approval . — 

“Herbert Quick says referring to the countnes 
of Asia, “We simply will not admit immigra- 
tion from those countries freely, no matter what 
the consequences” ( page 42 ). 

^ Hon. John Sharp Williams, Senator from 
Mississipi says 

“I want the English-speaking race to control 
the seas of the world, and I want them to do it 
not because they are the English-speaking race 
or my race, because they are the only two 
blanches of any race in the world who love peace 
and who will fight for peace”. 

The motive of the world control is'said to 
be world peace and this has been most 
eloquently expressed by George Burton 
Adams, Litt. D. m his pamphlet “The British 
Empire and a League of Peace” ( 1919 ) : — 

“Whether, however, we realise the fact or 
not, whether we are willing to act upon it or 
not, we have, I venture to assert, the situation 
in our hands Clear evidence— open, frank and 
unmistakable, presented to all the vorld, that 
seven Anglo-Sai.on nations [ U. S included with 
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the Britisli Empire except India ] and their 
dependencies have banded themselves together 
in a league of peace, a commonwealth of nations, 
to have no more war among themselves, to lay 
aside for ever all ambitions of imperial domina- 
tion, to pursue in their relations with all other 
nations a common policy of justice and fairness 
and to throw the combined weight of their 
resources upon the side of justice and fairness 
wherever in the world wrong is threatened — 
plain proof that such a commonwealth does really 
exist would rally to its support all the latent 
conviction and the passionate desire in every 
other nation. I am not asserting that this 
way of getting at a world league of peace might 
not leave remaining for some time the possi- 
bility of war, or of a threat of war, as the only 
means of peace. There would be very little 
probability of actual war, but a possibility must 
be admitted. I do affirm with the deepest con- 
viction that this is the easiest and shortest road 
now open to the world to the extinction of 
war. And I do affirm again that the Anglo- 
Saxon nations are now nearly in a position to 
offer this clear proof that only the slightest 
changes are needed to make their union an actual 
fact. 

“Let us see how the probabilities shape 
themselves considered from the standpoint of 
practical facts In the first place it is a necessary 
preliminary that the world should be convinced 
of the sincerity of our professions. We may to 
a considerable extent take it for granted that 
this will be the case, though we should not over- 
look the fact that there will be difficulties here 
To be honest we must confess that the past 
history of both the great branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race justi&s some suspicion It is 
specially true that we have given other nations 
ample grounds on which to suspect our policy 
in just that particular which has brought about 
so great an alliance against the Germans — 
imperial expansion. It is not possible for us to 
change our past record, but never before was 
there offered to any people so great an oppor- 
tunity to prove beyond the possiblity of doubt 
that it had forsaken its past as will be offered to 
the Anglo-Saxon race at the close of this war ” — 
Ibid, p. 17 

Dr. Adams further says : — 

“Any careful student of the drift of the 
public opinion during the past twenty years 
in the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race 
must be convinced that our ideas regarding 
foreign policy and international duties and 
relations are already practically the same. 

It is not out of place to point out that the 
British people are the upholders of the 
doctiuie of ‘‘freedom of trade’’ to such an 


extent that they did not hesitate to fight 
the Opium War to uphold this principle. 

It IS the Government of the United States 
which foimulated the idea of ‘Open Door 
Policy’ in China and thus spreading the idea 
of “equal opportunity m trade and commerce*’ 
in China. However the British Empire 
and the United States are also the two 
important states which refuse to accord 
equal treatment to the people of. Asia, It 
must be said that m doing so they are within 
their sovereign rights. They have adopted 
the policy as a matter of self-defense or 
preservation of supremacy of the English- 
speaking white people all over the world. 
The following opinions regarding the 
attitude of Canada and Australia on this 
particulai issue will be of interest to those 
who are anxious to probe at the root of this 
attitude of the statesmen of the west, 

W^HAT IS AT THE BaOK OE THE AhTI-JaPAJ^ESE 

Agitation by the Angbo-Saxon World ? 

Dr. F. B. Yrooman^ in a paper “Britisli 
Columbia and Her Imperial Outlook” read 
before the Royal Colonial Institute on March 
19, 1912 makes some remarks which may 
give some deeprooted psychological and 
political reasons, as answer to the above 
question. He says — 

“The one all-absorbing movement of the 
world to-day is Asia redivivus^ the immediate 
issues of which are involved in the Japanese 
programme. Let no one think that it will be less 
alarming when China has found her programme. 
But that IS another question for another day. 

“The vital world-issue of today, now espe- 
cially on the Pacific, is the Japaness programme of 
Asiatic Imperialism Asia and the Amencan 
Hennspheie and the Facijic Ocean for the Japanese 
This is no less than the ansconda ambition 
which IS being crystalised in the orient with 
unprecendented and sinister dispatch and is 
being earned forward with celerity unknown in 

modern times It is plain, too, that one of 

the numbers m the new Japanese world pro- 
gramme IS the occupation of British ' Columbia. 
Our province is becoming orientalised, and one of 
our important questions is whether it is to 
remain a British province or become an Orien- 
tal Colony — for we have three races demanding 
seats in our drawing room as well as plates 
at our board — the Japanese, Chinese and East 

Indians Over and above all this, Japan is 

pursuing an unreasonable programme and plain- 
ly it is one we cannot accept. Hot satisfied with 
having absorbed the whole western civiliztion, 
which she has ao part m creating, and which she 
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IS using to drive the Westerner out of Asia, she 
now crosses the Pacific and demands on our own 
shores what she denies us on her own She is 
working feverishly towards a policy of Pan- 
Asiatic Imperialism and exclusion while she is lay- 
ing claim to equal rights with the white man in 
his own white world She has decided that white 
competition shall be driven out of Asia and ofi: 
the Pacific, but she has already driven the 
yellow wedge in many places into the American 
Hemisphere from Alaska to Cape Horn She 
denies all foreigners the rights of land tenure 
m Japan and yet she demands the right of the 
the Japanese to own land on the Western Hemis- 
phere, and they do own already large tracts of 
best land on the Western Hemisphere . . 

There is, however, a remedial measure which 
so far as I know has been entirely overlooked 
I have never heard it even suggested It is 
so simple, and so obvious that it is worth a 
trial, and that now. Let the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples adopt the whole Japanese policy of 
exclusion Let Canada and Australasia and the 
United States, as regards the disabilities of 
foreigners, re-enact the laws of Japan At this 
point we must give at least some notice to two 
great principles . We must fill up the empty 
areas of Anglo-Saxon pre-emption We must 
command once mo'te the Pacific Ocean That 
means m must have once more a mi Id navy A 
very laige portion of this vast domain %s entiiely 
empty and wholly undeveloped^ and some of it un- 
explored. The question for the British people to 
decide — and it must he decided pretty soon and I 
take it this Institute luill have much to say in this 
decision — is ivhethei this last gieat opportunity 
of the Anglo-Saxon race shall he occupied hy an 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, or he oveiiun with the 
hordes of alien and unassimilahle peoples The 
problem of the white or yellow occupation of 
the Western Canada is both a local and Imperial 
question In its local aspect m British Columbia 
it is a vital one, for we are now face to face with 
the possibility of being completely over-whelmed 
by the innumerable surpluses of Asia’s billion 
of people, which more and more, with their 
awakening power, and ambitions and knowledge 
of the wealth to be acquired abroad, and mci- 
dentaly, starvation to be avoided at home, are 
bound to pour out in increasing numbers to 
encroach upon the empty places of the earth .. 

Therefore I say that we in British Gokmhia 
have determined that so far as loe can accomplish 
it the Pacific Ocean must he a white man’s ocean 
The [Western Hemisphere must he a white mani’s 
Hemisphere Let Asm have Asia — indeed, Asia, has 
Asia (sic ) — hut we propose to keep Australasia 
and the America white from Vancouver to Mel- 
bourne, fiom Horn to the Arctic Archiyelago-. We 
shall See to it that the shmes of ihe N&iv Pacific 


shall he at least half white, and that the islands 
and continents which he within her immeasui able 
wateis shall he kept as tohite as possible. We shall 
show that the civilization we have given to the 
world is one we believe in, and we shall see that 
it does not yield to the ideals of the yellowman. 

One thing is certain, that every ivord, and 
eveiy influence which tends to sepaiato, or anta- 
gonise, the peoples of our racial stock is withhold- 
ing the progi ess of the loorld The ivJnte races must 
get together or go to the loall The British Empire 
must he consolidated and defended The Anglo- 
Saxon peoples must understand that they are one ... 
These countless hoides{ of Asia ) are learning to use 
the Westein equipment The most of them aie ivzll- 
ing to looik and work over hams, for somdhing like 
SIX pence a day. They aoe thifty, imitative, liaidy, 
disciplined and efficient With then present popu- 
lation and on the basis of German conscription, they 
could put a fighting force of 8o, 000,000 men upon 
the fields of ivai And ivhen they are no longer 
coolies, but skilled laborers, tvhich is inevitable 
destiny of the Asiatic^ they will otgamse a 
multitudinous host of industrial luorkers ivhich, hy 
sheer weight of numbers and cheapness, will over- 
hear and break down the white man’s standai d of 
living and bring mm upon Wfestem industiy 
This IS not all With the introiluction of sani- 
tary and agricultural science, with the conver- 
sion of the limitless resources of Asia, it is likely 
that the population of that country will be 
doubled before our grand children are all dead. .. 
There can be no doubt that with this unformed 
Oriental rejuvenescence a new migratory instinct 
is being born, and a new blind migration is like- 
ly to begin which may combine the irrational 
motives of the Crusades and the irresistible 
ferocity of Jenghis Khan . So far as the empty 
and undeveloped i eaches of our Empire are concei ned 
the awakening of Asia is happening little too soon, 
I wonder if tve are waking too late 

I bring you tidings from the watch-towers 
of your Imperial outpost on the North Pacific. 
There are red lights on the sea where the sun 

The significant statement of a responsible 
person like Dr Vrooman* received support 
from many enlightened scholars specially 
Lord Charles Beresfnrd, the author of 
“Bieak-Up of China’’ and one of the 
originators of the idea of “Open Door Policy 
in China”. Lord Beresford wired to the 
Colonial Institute authorities as to his 

* Yrooman, Prank B — B. Sc ( Oxon ) 
Ph, D F R G S ' British Columbia and Her 
Imperial Outlook (A paper read before the Royal 
Colonial Institute March 19, 1912 Sir Godfrey 
- Langden, K C M. G. in the Chair ) 
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inability to preside on the occasion when 
Dr. Yiooman read his paper because of 
pressure of business in Pailiament and said, 
“I have read h%s most mteresUng ^ajper which 
I entirely agree with .. 

The White Australia Policy 

The Prime Minister of Australia, Mr. W. 
M, Hughes in a speech in the Federal 
Parliament, on the Peace Treaty of Versailles 
said : — 

“Members who have travelled in the East and 
m Europe will be able to understand with what 
difficulty this world-gathering of men, represent- 
ing both colored and partly colored peoples, was 
able to appreciate this idea of 5fl00,000 people 
who had dared to say over a gi eat continent that 
this was not only theirs^ hut none should enter in 
except such as they chose Therefore, peihaps the 
greatest thing we have achieved in such ciicum- 
stances, in such an assembly, was the principle of 
White Australia We are more British than 
Britain, and we hold firmly to this g't eat principle 
of a White Australia!^ because we Icnoio what we 
"know, and because we have liberty and we believe in 
our race and in oui selves, and in our capacity to 
achieve our great destiny 

The Policy op Occupation op the Globe by 
White Paces 

The policy of exclusion of the people of 
Asia from various parts of the world even 
m Asia from enjoying some of the very 
fundamental rights of human equality has 
been described by Bishop Bashford in the 
following way — 

“A policy rapidly taking shape among the 
white races of the world excludes the yellow 
races from five of the six continents and a 
portion of the sixth. Since 1848 Portugal has 
annexed approximately 800,000 square miles of 
territory, Belgium 900,000 , Germany and Eussia 
each 1,200,000 , the United States 1,800,000 , 
France, 3,200,000 , Great Britian 3,600,000 and 
other white nations approximately 500,000 thus 
making 13,200,000 squaie miles of territory diiect- 
ly annexed by the white races during the last seventy 
years an area thi ee times and one half times the 
size of Bmope. The tendency at present is to 
exclude the Asiatic races from Europe, Africa, 
Xorth America, South America, Australia, and 
from the Russian portion of this last (sic ) conti- 
nent The exclusion policy extends not*only to the 
Chinese and Japanese and Malayans, but to the 
people of India, a portion of whom being of 
Aryan stock, are cousins to the higher branches 
of the white race. If the proposed aggression 
of Japan upon China and the exclusion policy of 


the United States called for extended comment 
surely this denial by the white races of equal 
opportunities to their colored brethren demands our 
most serious consideration. 

^^It will contribute further to the peace of 
nations if the lohite i aces do not attempt to formu- 
late too speedily a final policy as to the occupation 
of the globe, and if they do not resort to,arms to 
exclude the yellow mces from undeveloped positions 
of the globe Fo'i the white races, numbering fifty- 
one per cent of the whole human race, to assume 
control ovei five continents and a considerable 
poHion of the sixth, and to limit the yellow races, 
numbering thirty-six pei cent of the ichole, to a 
portion of a single continent is neither Christian 
nor statesmanlike" ....Bashford, James W. 
China, An Interpretation ( The Abingdon Press, 
New York 1919, pages 446 — 447 ). 

The above facts need modification be- 
cause since the woild-war German colonies 
have changed hands and the western nations, 
particularly Great Britain, have acquired 
more territories in Asia and Africa under the 
mandate system of the League of Nations. 
However the majority of the western schol- 
ars, particularly British authorities on the 
Ear Eastern and Asian Affairs, are not 
satisfied with the situation because they 
feel that the awakening of Asia involves 
some possiblity of their losing the predomi- 
nance which they possess now. The following 
opinion will be of great value as it comes 
from the pen of one of the best British 
scholaxs on Far Eastern Affairs:— 

Awakening or Asia Endangers World DoMiNATioif 
BY Western Nations 

“The rise of Japan to a position of promi- 
nence among the Powers of the world has pro- 
duced a widespread effect upon the peoples of all 
Asiatic countries. Asia is no longer slumbering. 
In the vast territories that stretch from Peking 
to Teheran signs ^re manifest that the real 
awakening is at hand. Nor is it an awakening 
that will pass with the hour. It is an awaken- 
ing that means that the East is standing upon 
the threshold of a new era, one that may be 
destined to witness a re-shaping of the map of 
the world. In other words, after centuries of 
dull sleep the Bast is now undergoing the process 
of revitalisation. And Japan leads the van in 
the march of Asia towards the attainment of 
her ideal, the recognition of equality with the 
nations of the West The civilization of Japan 
may be superficial, but it is essentially a militant 
civilization The danger to the west lies in the 
existence of a state of indifference which may 
find unpreparedness when the time arrives for 
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the inevitable confliet ■with the nations of the 
Esiist, Bj this I do not suggest that there may 
come. a military combination of the Asiatic races. 
For these peoples, like ourselves, have their own 
jealousies, their quarrels. But tlieie wiU coyhib a 
time in afntuie that us noi so far in the distant 
whe 7 i, unless the West awalens to the imminence of 
danger, the pedominance of the ivliite oiei the 
yellow laces loill cease Education is the gieat 
force that is at not I With education time comes 
the wakeniag of the national spint, and this u ill 
male itself felt in many (hud ions. Time will he 
leen commeicial sbije. By count) les noxo pxos- 
fpeimrj unde) alien guidance demandsforself-govein- 
menf and eventually fo) autonomy mil he insisted 
u^oik And unless the Foweis aie viiile enough to 
combat, such movements they will lose then fposses- 
sions one hg one. To retain them ihere can be no 
combination among the nations of the West To 
gam them there can be no common action among 
the nations of the Bast International jealousy 
is alike strong in both spheres. But the nations 
of the West will be at this disadvantage 
— that " whatever act on. they may take must 
inevitably be directed from a base that is far 
distant, while at the same time they will 
he called upon to combat peoples possessed 
with all the fervour of newly awakened races 
Japan has become the guiding star of the Bast. 
The knowledge she is imparting to others may 
not be the deepest kind, for she herself is as yet 
groping in a darkness only illumined by a few 
shafts of the light of true civilization But 
this knowledge is sufficient to inspire effort and 
to raise ambition. At least it will tend to give 
to peoples fresh from sleep of ages that burning 
desire to fight and conquer in all fields of human 
activity Time and experience will do the rest . 

“It is the West that has brought East within 
the hailing distance We have built rail- 
ways that, in point of time, bring Peking nearer 
than Pretoria, and we are now shaping further 
projects which will include India and Persian 
Gulf within the possibility of a transcontinental 
journey. To the millions of the East we have 
taught the arts of war and peace. Eudely have 
we awakened them from the slumber of ages, 
and now abruptly we are brought face to face 
with the consequence. Enssia, whose frontiers 
lie athwart Manchuria, Mongolia, Turkestan, 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Turkey, has been 
singled out by Mature to he protecting bulwark 
of Western civilization. Her peasantry are 
awakening at a time when the hordes of Asia, 
are, too bestirring themselves. The Eussian 
Government have realised that they cannot 
hold territories, that they do not develop and 


populate— -hence the Amur railway to the Far 
East, and emigration to Siberia Thus we may 
say that an outpost of Western civilization is 
being converted into a barrier —a barrier com- 
posed of sturdy Eussian peasants whose 
industrial activities and, if necessary, whose 
strong right arm will stem the tide of Asiatic 
aggression. For m no circumstancesi can the 
West assimilate with the East ; it can only 
raise a breakwater against the East. Yet we 
may be thankful that the progress of Enssia 
has been retarded until today, and that she 
still has in reserve those millions of sturdy 
sons of the soil Both as a man and a soldier, 
the Eussian peasant is unsurpassable. Feed 
him, clothe him, house him with but a meagre 
degree of comfort, and day in day out he will 
work as hard as in time of war he will fight 
courageously He is, indeed, well worthy to 
represent the liberty-loving manhood of Europe 
in the coming keen struggle against the economic 
forces of Asia,”'^ 

Assertion or Asia is essential to understand- 
ing BETWEEN Bast and West. 

I belive that a struggle between the 
Bast and West is not inevitable as the wes- 
tern, particularly British, scholars and states- 
men hold. Because they believe that they 
will have to fight one day to retain their 
supremacy, so they are anxious to restrict all 
opportunities which will increase the strength 
of the people of the Orient (like India) 
through education and commercial and 
industrial development of the land under 
the control of the people (of India) — not to 
speak anything about the military and 
naval education and national defense — . 

Will the people of Asia be given equal 
opportunity to contribute their share in the 
progress of the world without a strife ? This 
will be only possible if the dominant 
nations of the world change their world 
outlook. The Bast has much to learn from 
the West and East and West should make 
sincere efforts for a better understanding 
on the basis of equal opportunity for all and 
no special privilege to or domination by any 
one. Awakening of Asia is a defi.nite asset 
to bring about such an understanding with 
self-respect and dignity, 

^Lawton, Lancelot ‘—The Empire of the 
Far East, Yol. 2. ( London Grant Richards Ltd , 
1912 ), pages 800-810. 



INDIA AT THE EMPIEE BOUND TABLE ^ 

11. THE REASON OF OUR FALLURE 
By St. NIHAL SINGH. 


I N the concluding portion of the preceding 
article I contended that the men who, 
without a mandate from the Indian 
people, were sent by the British-Indian Gov- 
ernment to the Imperial War Conference of 
1917 to speak in behalf of Indians permitted 
themselves to be outwitted by the Boer Prime 
Minister of South Africa (General Jan 
Smuts) and bis colleagues, and that in conse- 
quence the Indian immigiation problem has 
become almost hopelessly bungled. I pro- 
pose, in this article, to present the evidence 
upon which I based that contention 

At the very first Conference at which 
“India’s lepresentatives” sat at the round 
table with representatives from the British 
Dominions and the United Kingdom (South- 
ern Ireland had not yet been constituted into 
the Irish Fiee State) the question of the 
status of Indians settled m the Dominions 
and Colonies came up for discussion. Gen- 
eral Smuts, who not only possessed a subtle 
mind but also had military experience which* 
enabled him to acquire a fine understanding 
of tactics and strategy, at that time had the 
shrewdness to manoeuvre himself into a posi- 
tion which would give him advantage over 
Indians in all subsequent discussions. Sir 
Satyendra Prasanna (now Lord) Sinha, who 
was the only Indian “representing’^ British 
India, either did not realise what the Boer 
General-statesman was aiming at, or, if he 
did have the foresight, did not find himself 
so circumstanced as successfully to outwit him 
The proposition which General Smuts ad- 
vanced at that meeting of Imperial states- 
men was that his people were afraid of be- 
coming swamped with emigrants from India, 
and, therefore, he wished India, among other 
component parts of the British Empire, to 

The first article appeared m the January 
issue of the Modern Review Editor, M, B 


agree to a formula which would nd South 
Africa of that fear and make it possible for 
it dispassionately to view the question of the 
status of Indians who already weie settled 
there. The foimula to which he wished the 
“Indian representatives’" to assent was that 
each unit of the Empire could determine the 
composition of its population, or, in other 
words, that it could employ measures to keep 
out anybody it wished to exclude. In order 
to persuade bir Satyendra and his colleagues 
to swallow that bitter pill, they were given 
to understand that if India agreed to the 
formula she would have as much right to use 
the power which it gave as any other unit of 
the Empire. In any case once South Africa 
got rid of the fear of being swamped, the 
question of Indian settlers could be easily 
disposed of. Let me quote what I consider 
to be the most important passage from Gen- 
eral Smuts’ speech 

“Once the white community m South 
Africa were rid of the fear that they were 
going to be flooded by unlimited immigration 
from India all other questions would be con- 
sidered subsidiary and would become easily 
and perfectly soluble ” 

I have taken these words as quoted by 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru m his speech before 
the Imperial Conference on Wednesday, 
October 24, 1923 

Mr Burton had spoken even more ex- 
plicitly on a former occasion. He said ; 

“As far as we are concerned it is only fair 
to say, and it is the truth, that we have found 
that the Indians m our midst in South 
Africa, who form in some parts a very subs- 
tantial portion of the population, are good, 
law-abidmg, quiet citizens, and it is our duty 
to see that they are treated as human beings, 
with feelings like our own and m a proper 
manner.” 

If the men who spoke m our name at that 
Assemblage had been shrewd they would at 
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once have said to General Smuts and Mr. 
Burton 

“We are naturally anxious not to assent 
to any proposition which is likely to abridge 
the right of migration, which is inheient in 
human nature. But since you say that you 
are on the one hand determined to slam the 
door shut in the face of further immigration 
from India, while on the other you say you 
are willing to treat humanely the Indians 
who are already settled in South Africa, we 
will come to terms with you for a definite 
number of years. If you concede to the peo- 
ple who are already settled m South Africa 
the full citizenship rights enjoyed by your 
British and Boer fellow subjects, we will 
consent to South Africa and other parts of 
the Empire having the power to keep out 
further immigrants and settlers If you will 
give us that pledge now, and on going back 
to South Africa you will introduce legislation 
on that line and make its acceptance by your 
Parliament as a question of confidence in 
your Government, we promise to go back to 
our people and see that nothing is done m 
India which will in any way contiavene this 
agreement.’^ 

Instead of following such an obviously 
common-sense couise, India’s “representa- 
tives” permitted themselves to be hood-winked 
by the fair woids spoken by General 
Smuts and his colleagues. Without demand- 
ing any guarantees for the Indians already 
settled in South Africa or elsewhere they 
yielded to the demands made by the South 
Africans and others 

It would be only fair on my part to say 
that these men may have honestly believed 
that if they secured from the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1917 an assurance that India 
would be able to use the “doctrine of reci- 
procity” as effectively as any other unit of the 
Empire could employ it, they had succeeded 
in securing a great concession — a concession 
which would enable them to secure to the 
Indian settlers in the Dominions the rights 
which they considered were inherent in Brit- 
ish citizenship. They may have thought 
that India had been admitted into the Confer- 
ence for the first time and, therefore, it be- 
hoved them not to act in a manner which 
might be regarded as obstreperous, but to 
behave so as to win the golden opinions of 
their colleagues from Britain and Britain 
Overseas. 


I do not claim to speak for any of the 
men who “repiesented India” at the Confer- 
ence of 1917. What I am saying in regard 
to their motives amounts, therefore, only to a 
meie conjecture upon my part, and I am in- 
dulging in that conjecture actuated only by 
a spirit of fairness. 

II 

Whether through shoitsightedness or 
through politeness, or through mistaken tac- 
tics, Sir Satyendra and his colleagues com- 
mitted an eggregious blunder in consenting 
to a proposition which gave South Africa all 
that she wished, not only foi the time being 
but for all time to come, without making any 
stipulation which would have helped Indians 
even at that time. They really consented to 
placing the cart before the horse, so far as 
India was concerned , and as became patent 
not long afterwards, our people have to suffer 
in consequence. 

This giave failure upon the part of 
the men who fancied they were play- 
ing a part which would entitle them to 
the gratitude of posterity/ is all the less for- 
givable because of the special circumstance 
of the time in which they met The war 
was then raging, and as everybody knew, 
Britain and her Allies had entered upon a 
very critical phase of it. The man-power in 
Britain and France had become largely ex- 
hausted, and demands were, in consequence, 
being made upon classes of the British and 
allied population which had theietofore been 
regaided as either too immature or too mature 
for fighting. In urgent need of men, Britain 
then looked to India, where there was an al- 
most unlimited supply of potential fighters - 
that is to say, if the Anglo-Saxon militarists 
could, for the time being, forget their preju- 
dices regarding the classes of Indians which 
were martial and those which were non-mar- 
tial. Indeed, Britain had not hesitated to 
call upon India for help, and the Assemblage 
at which these men gathered had been ex- 
pressly convened for the purpose of putting 
more vigour into the prosecution of the war, 
which meant that India was to be asked to 
make a further sacrifice for the common good 
of the Empire. 

If there was ever a psychological moment 
when the men who were considered by the 
British to be fit to “repiesent” Indians could 
have afforded to speak their minds plainly, 
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and to have told their colleagues that India 
would be willing, nay ready to co-operate 
i£ she could only be assured that she would 
be allowed to participate in the advantages 
accruing to the Empire and not merely be 
asked to make sacrifices, that, indeed, was 
the psychological moment. Hence the tragic 
failure of those men. 

Ill 

The only reason which I can assign for 
this grave bungling was the “system” by 
which India was represented at that Confei- 
ence. No representative body of Indians 
had ever been asked to nominate an Indian 
to serve on that body or even consulted as to 
whether or not such and such an Indian 
would be the right person to be nominated. 
Even if Indians had been allowed their choice 
in the matter, their nominee would have 
had to play not second, bat third or fourth 
fiddle, as he would not have been permitted 
to head the deputation. Though nearly 
seven years have elapsed, I still remember 
the intensity of the resentment which was 
roused in me at constantly seeing the names 
of the only two Indians who served on that 
deputation figuring behind those of the two 
Britons, and the name of Sir Satyendra al- 
ways at the tail of the piocession 

And what difference would it have made 
if an Indian, at that time or even now, were 
to be placed at the head of a delegation to 
an Imperial Conference, so long as India her- 
self was held in Britain’s leading strings ^ 
So long as India is not allowed to become 
mistress m her own home, any delegation, 
no matter what its composition, must, of ne- 
cessity, be a delegation of marionettes danc- 
ing a ]ig when the man at the head of the 
India Office twiddles his fingers. 

That brings me to the crucial point of the 
situation. It should have occurred to Sir 
Satyendra and his colleagues that the ^doc- 
trine of reoipiocity would not be of the slight- 
est utility to India so long as she was held 
in subjection — that so long as the policies 
which dominated India were not formulated 
or administered by Indians, it was of little 
avail whether technically India possessed 
that right or not. For the application of 
that doctrine would ultimately mean that one 
office built at India’s expense m Xing Char- 
les Street, which opens out of Whitehall, 
would have to declare war upon pu office 


standing next door to it, which, though not 
built at the expense of the Dominions and 
Colonies, transacts business with them. Not 
until the day actually dawns when a Grovern- 
ment put into power by the British Parlia- 
ment permits two of its principal members 
thus to cut one another’s throats in public 
v/ill I, for one, believe that that pretty and 
edifying spectacle is possible. 

IV 

When the Pundit V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
sought, at the Imperial Conference of 1921 
to regain the ground which had been lost to 
G-eneral Smuts, he found the latter too strongly 
entrenched to be routed. The war was over. 
India had helped Britain to knock Turkey 
out of the field, and in other ways to win 
victory. The sense of brotherhood of which 
people sentimentally talked while the struggle 
was going on and sacrifices were required of 
India had evaporated. The Boer General 
without ceremony reminded “India’s re- 
presentative"’ that m view of the feelings on 
the subject in South Africa he dared not and 
would not concede to Indians the rights of 
citizenship which other Biitish subjects 
enjoyed in that Dominion. 

It IS easy to conceive that Mr. Sastri 
reminded the General of what had taken 
place in 1917, and that he may have 
letoited • ^ The reciprocity lesolution 

“Yes,” Mr. Sastri may have replied. 

“Well, if it comes to that I would sooner 
have India use that weapon than capitulate 
here and be devoured by my own people 
when I go back to South Afiica,” the Boer 
Prime Minister may have rejoined. 

The words placed in quotation marks 
must not be taken literally, I was in London 
when the Conference took place, but the 
press was excluded from it. But from what 
I heard at the time I have little doubt that 
words not materially different from those I 
have used were employed on that occasion. 

At any rate, I am as certain as certain can 
he that General Smuts knew even better than 
did Mr. Sastri of the hopeless weakness of 
the latter’s position vis a vis the Government 
which had nominated him to play the role, 
of “representative” and he knew that no 
Government in Butam would permit the 
Government of India to differentiate against 
South Afi leans even if Mr. Sastri lost his 
temper and mads a reoommendafcioa to 
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effect. Having once succeeded in throwing 
dust in the eyes of the ‘Hndian delegation” 
at the Conference in 1917, the Boer G-eneral 
could afford to let the “Indian repiesenta- 
tives” at the future Conferences fume and 
fret and even explode while he preserved an 
outward attitude of calm and smiled in his 
sleeve or appeared to protest m warm 
language if the latter tactics suited his pur- 
pose better. 

Y 

Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru, at the Confer- 
ence of| 1923, was at an even greater dis- 
advantage than was Mr. Sastn in 1921, 
Another two years had gone by since the 
cessation of hostilities. In the meantime 
the regime at the India Office had changed 
and had assented to the betrayal of Indians 
m a Crown Colony (Kenya), in face of the 
pleas advanced by Mr Sastn and his 
colleagues who had been sent (not as ^*re- 
presentatives” of the Government of India 
but of the Indian people upon a special 
mission to England who pointed out that 
Eis Majesty’s Government’s consent to 
worsen the Indian position in Kenya 
would have the most mjuiious effect. 

In this circumstance it is not difficult to 
conceive that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru must 
have regarded his position at that Conference 
to be hopelessly weak, for he is a man of 
great courage, and in another situation would 
have acted very differently Some day when 
the manful part that he played while a 
member of the Governor-General’s Exe- 
cutive Council (a part which, alas ^ often 
proved unsuccessful because the decision of 
his colleagues went against him) comes to be 
known to our people, his countiymen will 
have cause to feel exceedingly grateful to 
him. When a man of that courage could 
not boldly fare forth into the arena and say, 
in so many words, to the representatives of 
His Majesty’s Government that the great 
wrong that had been done to the Indians in 
Kenya must be undone, and the right ex- 
ample must be set to the recalcitrant South 
Africanders, he must have felt that he was 
powerless to accomplish anything tangible. 

When the Boer General rose to reply in 
behalf of South Africa he piomptly dismissed 
the vehement eloquence which Sir Tej 
Bahadur had put into the exposition of his 
case, and knowing the great disadvantages 


under which India laboured, he refused to 
budge an inch from the position he had 
assumed two years earlier. He indeed went 
further, and repeated a suggestion which 
high Tories of the Mormng Post school had 
been piopounding for several weeks to the 
effect that British citizenship does not carry 
with it any right except protection against 
external aggression. It is a pity that that 
interpretation was not challenged, and an 
authoritative answer secured, for then 
Indians (and other citizens of the Common- 
wealth) would have known just what value to 
attach to membership of “an Empire over 
which the sun never sets ” 

YI 

I find that an effoit is being made to 
trumpet the new constitutional concession 
which Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru succeeded m 
securing from the Conference, namely that 
India IS to have the right of direct nego- 
tiation with the Colonial Office in respect 
of Kenya and other matters, and with the 
Dominions (other than South Africa, which 
maintains a non-^ossimus attitude) in respect 
of matters pertaining to Indian settlers. 
Far be it from me to say anything which 
may have the appearance of seeking to take 
away any credit which may be due to my 
friend. There are, however, two points 
which need to be remembered, namely • 

1. The area of negotiation is strictly 
circumscribed, and, therefore, it is necessary 
to reserve our hallelujahs and hosannas 
until India can have the right of direct 
negotiation in respect of any issue which 
may arise between another Dominion and 
herself for then she will have the power to 
bargain with the Dominions, and use their 
sense of self-interest as a lever to improve 
the Indian status. 

2. Even if the widest powers of negotia- 
tion were conferred upon India, they would 
be of little avail, and, in certain conditions, 
might even prove a grave menace, if those 
powers could not he used by Indians actually 
representing Indians. 

YII 

Again I come back to the crucial point. 
Swaraj is for us the first as well as the last 
issue. An India whose sons and daughters 
are treated as adolescents and lorded over 
by raw youths from British Universities 
cannot hope to be able to inspire- respect 
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much less fear in the hearts of recalcitrant 
Boers or other outsiders. Nor can such an 
India ever be able adequately to safeguard 
her interests in any respect. 

In the pioportion in which Indians ac- 
quired control over their own affairs— in the 
proportion they cease to play second fiddle 
in their own land to Britishers — the difficul- 
ties under which Indians laboui in other 
parts of the Empire will decrease. 

The Dominions it must be remembered, 
are no longer contented to remain m the agri- 
cultural stage, but are intent upon developing 
industries, and it may safely be assumed 
that they are not going to endanger their 
prospective markets in India by sub]ecting 
Indian settlers to iniquitous treatment. But 
that consideration can never weigh much so 
long as it is possible for the British to get 
the Indian Legislative Assembly to confer 
special rights upon Colonials (as, for in- 
stance, under the so-called racial equality 
legislation) when Colonials are kicking Indi- 
ans m the face 

It would be far better if we Indians were to 
cease inspiring hope in our people who are 
settled amidst hostile Colonial populations — 
hope which we have not the power to fulfil 
and were frankly to tell them that we can do 
little for them until we have first placed 
ourselves in a position of power in our own 
country. Anything else is wrong tactics, 
and does us grave damage by making us feel 
that we possess power which we do not really 
possess. And it lowers us in the estimation 
of outsiders. 

YIII 

A little while ago I had the opportunity of 
talking with a friend who happened to be at 
the last session of the Imperial Conference, 
and who is exceedingly friendly to our cause. 
I asked him what impression the men who 
were put up by the British to speak in India’s 
name made upon mm. 

‘‘Sir Te] Sapru” (as my friend called him 
according to the fashion prevailing among 
his colleagues), he told me, “was most elo- 
quent,” 

“And how about the Maharaja of Alwar V* 
I asked. 


“The Maharaja also spoke well and 
impressed me as a good Indian loving his 
country and his people. But he was much 
too abstract for the British, who are essential- 
ly an objective people. He seemed to be m 
the clouds all the time,” was the reply. 

“Yes,” I persisted. “But you are not 
telling me what impression they left on your 
mind.” 

“To tell the truth,” he replied, “I felt all 
the time they were talking that they were 
wasting their breath on what appeared to me 
to be a mere side issue, instead of pressing 
the one question which really mattered — that 
of India securing her birth-iight — the power 
to administer her own affairs.” 

That is how a man who had the benefit 
of hearing everything that Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, the Maharaja of Alwar, and Lord Peel 
said at the Empire Round Table in behalf of 
India felt. That is my own view. 

Swaraj is the only thing that is worth 
striving for. Eveiything else is a mere side 
issue. The least of the side issues is likely 
to remain unsolved until the main problem 
has been satisfactorily worked out. Let its, 
therefore, concentrate our energies upon 
obtaining control of our affairs at home. Once 
we have succeeded in doing that, the other 
units of the Empire will find it difficult to 
flout our people. 

This statement does not imply that I 
counsel our people to refrain from such 
efforts as they can make to bring about the 
palliation of the troubles which oui country- 
men are experiencing in South Africa, Henya 
and elsewhere in the Empire It only means 
that we must recognise that until we have 
succeeded in winning contiol over our aflairs 
in our own country such endeavours cannot 
be anything but palliatives. 

To recognise our helplessness in the 
existing circumstance is not cowardice. It is 
on the contrary, the beginning of courage. 
Only a brave people can dare to look facts 
in the face Cowards put on blinkers and 
try to derive satisfaction by pretending 
that things are better than they really 
are. 



EDUCATION THEOU0I MUSIC. 

By SHLOMITH F. FLAUM. 

II. 


T he little child has no pleasuie in formal 
tasks nor in woikmg toward far-oft' 
ends Therefore folk-dances should 
be simple m thought and form of expression, 
with sujSicient opportunity for each child to 
take part Young children aie not especially 
interested in watching others play a parL 
They are intensely active and only by doing 
can they learn. They are individualistic, 
not communistic. It is a child’s greatest de- 
sire to act, to do something ; hence folk-dan- 
ces that involve long waits are not suitable, 
If they require lengthy preparations or drill, 
if they are complex, so that the end in view 
is remote, beyond the child’s limited vision, 
they are impracticable. They are no longer 
spontaneous but mechanical, and the very 
element which makes them a pleasant form 
of play should be a liberator of activity— phy- 
sical, mental and emotional. 

The first folk-dances should be short and 
simple, so that they may be learned m the 
first lessons, and should give all opportunity 
to take part at the same time. It is well to 
review, from time to time, the thought con- 
tent of those dances already learned, or as it 
were, to re-create the atmosphere for them 
specially when they have been dropped for a 
while , thus they again become a real, live, 
spirited expression, with added pleasure. The 
themes can often be correlated with other 
work in the school, and when this is done, 
the folk-dance becomes a more intense 
expression. 

This IS especially to be desired in work- 
ing out original dances, so that the child will 
be filled with a desire to express what he 
already possesses through his own experience 
To make a folk-dance the true expression of 
the child, he must know what the gestures 
represent, otherwise he is merely imitating 
and not thinking for himself. Even a folk 
dance, with all its exhilaration through the 
rhythm and the movements, can become a 


more or less mechanical process, unless it is 
based upon certain definite observations 
made by the child himself. These observa- 
tions can be made during the presentation of 
the material. For example • instead of pre- 
senting a folk-dance completed for the child 
merely to follow directions, an atmosphere 
for the subject can be created through sto- 
nes, pictures, dramatizations, costumes, con- 
versations, so that the form of the dance 
and the gestures can be evolved by the class. 
The dance would then have a definite meaning. 

Even the music can often be analyzed, so 
that certain gestures, changes, stops can be 
discovered by the child, instead of his 
depending upon some one to indicate these. 
Free rhythmic movements, hand rhythms, in 
fact, any spontaneous and initiative move- 
ment suggested by a child, can lead into an 
original dance. 

Children are quite capable of evolving 
their own little dances and greatly enjoy 
doing so. 

Songs are, or should be, the expression of 
an emotion in both poetry and music before 
speech was used, and remains the heritage of 
every child. Every song given to children 
should be examined from many angles. 
First of all, is its text good poetry and is the 
meaning suitable for children ^ Is the 
thought-content v;orthy of a place in the 
impressionable mind of a child ^ What can 
we say of the rhythm? We have learned 
that as rhythm is the oldest of the elements 
of music, so IS it the first to be developed 
naturally by the child in a modern scientific 
training m music. 

There are songs which are of quiet, sweet 
thought, contemplative, imaginative, which 
teach a moral, a lesson in manners, or are 
simply things of beauty. 

Singing IS an instinctive mode of expres- 
sion, and it is just as reasonable to give 
children opportunity of expressing their 
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ideas in original melodies as in colour, clay, 
blocks, etc. 

Not the result but the actiTity gives 
pleasure m one’s own creative efforts. Chil- 
dren inherently feel rhythm, and when speech 
is added, melody naturally follows. 

Creative singing should be begun before 
the child has any means of comparison to 
embarrass him, to have such work absolutely 
spontaneous and free, untrammelled by fear 
of failure, ciiticism, comparison or sugges- 
tion. 

The early efforts are not necessarily 
useful as songs , the melodies often wander 
about vaguely, and must be looked upon as 
stepping-stones which, if persisted in, will 
lead to definite and good lesults 

Why not teach songs beautifully with 
cello, esraj, sitar, haip or violin accompani- 
ment ^ Or why not permit the children to 
become familiar with the classics, and the 
beautiful lullabies, making them their own for 
life, and at the same time, stirring and sti- 
mulating mental processes, that are immediatly 
reflected in every branch of study and that 
functione very phase of development ^ Music 
is an activity not to be approached in the 
spirit of mental idleness. It is an ait of 
sound which can never be appreciated through 
the eye. 

Singing games are of interest to little 
children. Children are more interested in 
the action than in the song, There are some 
singing games which can have the voice 
accompaniment omitted duiing certain por- 
tions. In the “Gieen Mill’’, children easily 
discover the difference in the music between 
walking and the turning of the mill-wheel 
They recognize when the music suggests the 
wheeling round at the close. A far happier 
result IS gained when the game is evolved by 
the class than when it is learned exactly 
according to the teacher’s directions. 

Bands are a little make-believe game m 
which children imitate different instruments 
with gestures, or use toy instruments to 
the accompaniment of music. Bands, too, 
are a tangible means of expressing something 
felt and recognized m music. There are 
two kinds of hands, those m which keeping 
time to music is the object, and those based 
upon the interpretation of music. The first 
should be an introduction to the latter, for 
they are the simpler form-recognition of 
rythmic effects only, while the latter require 


analysis of effects in chords, runs, themes, 
fast and slow, loud and soft, high and low, 
legato and staccato. 

Bands are a happy means for discovering 
something interesting in music. Children 
can learn about the various instruments, 
either through first-hand experience or 
through pictures and descriptions, how played 
and how they sound. Hand rhythms imitat- 
ing bugle calls, drum, flute, esraj or the har- 
monium, are preparatory steps. These are 
necessary, so that the band itself can be worked 
out by the class. These bands, like the 
music dramatizations, should be the work of 
the class, evolved by all the children and not 
drilled into them by the teacher. 

Selections for bands must be short, so 
that they can be remembered easily as a 
whole Nothing should destroy the spon- 
taneity and happy spirit of play in music 
dramatizations and bands. They should play, 
not work There should be no mechanical 
repetitions. 

The instrumental music which the student 
should hear and study as a model for his own 
repioduction finds its flower in the symphony, 
which IS acknowledged to he the highest type 
of music Such music literature is the music 
itself, easily heard, loved and understood 
by all 

Ceitamly heaiing and enjoying music, 
because it is beautiful, should be a part of 
every appreciation lesson. 

There remains the great field of quiet 
enjoyment which is cultural through its in- 
herent beauty of thought, form and expres- 
sion and which everyone loves just because 
it is beautiful, and, as Keats expresses, “ A 
thing of beauty is a joy forever”. 

A child or a musically uneducated person 
IS limited in his ability to listen to and appre- 
ciate intricate and complex music, but hia 
enjoyment of things within his comprehension 
IS without alloy. The habit of listening for 
pure enjoyment is of the utmost importance 
and if established in school, it will remain a 
life long benison The tiniest children should 
hear the music of the masters. 

The biography of certain musicians could 
be told m a simple way to raise their interest 
to listen to. 

Music dramatizations are little games of 
sociableness with a musical background. 
Music diamatizations can be m pantomine 
with a musical background. There are no 
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rules to follow and no definite forms. The 
story should be worked out by the class and 
each little dramatization, when repeated by 
different groups, should be the actors’ own 
ideas of the music, and never a cut-and-dned 
plan. All music cannot be dramatized Only 
such music is practicable which, through 
dramatic effects, suggests activities, moods, 
stories. The greater the contrasts in the 
music, the better the result. This is neces- 
sary, so that the class can recognise the 
difference without the teacher’s help. Ex- 
ample- sleeping, dancing, etc. Music drama- 
tizations can be correlated with other school 
activities, stories, songs, games, pictures and 
occupations. The music should be carefully 
presented before attempting to dramatize 

An impression of anything may afford a 
motive for a drama, poem or a dance , and 
the study of definite form, colour and move- 
ment in nature, besides being necessary for 
the poet, painter, etc , is the only sound 
starting point for any creative work. 

Creating an atmosphere wheie work and 
play are m relation to one another, every- 
thing one does, and feels and sees, is bound 
to have some effect on one’s work, either for 
good or bad ; and children, of course, are 
specially affected by their surroundings 

One has to see the Schools of Montessori 
in Rome, Elizabeth Duncan’s pupils’ expres- 
siSn of the plastic Greek dance, Anna Pav- 
lova interpreting “The Swan” by Samt- 
jSaens. 

The only phase of musical education 
which has universal application is music 
appreciation. Since music is the language 
that begins where the power of the spoken 
word ends, it is obviously impossible to im- 
pose upon it arbitrary classifications. 

There are many feelings which are both 
the cause and the result of music. These 
emotions give rise to both the creative and 
interpretative elements in art — in pictures, 
word poetry or any of the accepted art-forms. 
Little children instinctively respond to the 
vigour of the military maich, or are quieted 
by the influence of a lullaby long before they 
know the meaning of the words “vigoui” or 
“repose.*’ 

Everybody should be able to know and 
love good music. This can come only through 
education. In all our hearts there is that 
urge which makes it not enough that we 
should merely live but demands that we 


should live more abundantly. Music has a 
vital place in the more abundant life. 

This can only come about by beginning 
with the children, little children at the mo- 
ther’s knee, and in the school, and so sur- 
rounding them with beautiful music that it 
becomes a vital part of education, develop- 
ment and life. Thousands of people patheti- 
cally try to heai “a symphony” or tone poem, 
but having ears they are yet unable to hear 
because those ears missed definite training m 
childhood. These conditions are no longer 
tolerable in the light of the present educa- 
tional awakening If music is an educational 
factor, an individual and community asset, 
then it should be given its rightful place in 
the curriculum of our lower schools , because 
we believe that next to reading and writing, 
music IS the greatest single factor in educa- 
tional processes. 

Music should be the concomitant of 
everyday's experience in a child’s life at 
home and in school — not only in the music 
period but permeating every phase of hi3 ac- 
tivity and development. The need is great 
and the material offered is rich in usefulness 
and adaptability. If we have led the way to 
a new field of the child’s fairy land, which 
shall grow with him to manhood’s most beau- 
tiful playground of the soul, our highest 
hopes will have been fulfilled. “But we can- 
not realize truth if we do not love it 
the Poet says. 

Music should be woven into the different 
activities of the day, so that the child may 
never gain the idea that it is a thing separate 
and apart. It should be infused into almost 
every study as a natural illummant of the 
work in reading, writing, nature study, art, 
stories of other lands, myths, rhythms, etc. 
Then and then only can it really enter into 
the very thought processes of the child and 
have a place in the events of daily life. 

Nowhere is this thought more clearly 
brought out than in the educational system 
of the ancient Greeks. There education was 
classified under two heads . physical culture 
and music. By music was meant all the arts 
presided over by the nine Muses. Music en- 
tered extensively into every art and science, 
and the opinion obtained that one without 
musical accomplishment was deficient in the 
culture of a Greek citizen 

My experiences with the children of 
Tagore’s School at Santiniketan encouraged 
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and convinced me more and more of the 
child’s creative powers m all phases of art — 
there, where painting, music and literature 
are the source of life and daily expression. 
Their literary evenings aie unique and inspir- 
ing 

Their spontaneous expression in all phases 
of art IS their own creation, encouraged and 
developed Their products of poetry, stories, 
painting and other industrial arts, their 
rhythmic movement and love for singing show 
how all creative powers aie lying doimant 
in the child and how by right way of psycho- 
logical understanding we can bung them 
forth to light. 

I had the chance to^ W the performance 
of a “spring festival,” a mtisical nature-drama 
by Tagore, with the imagery of spring with 
its wealth of bloom, its glory of light, its 
sweet perfume and its immortal youth benefi- 
cent and bright. The delights of spiing 
have been powerfully depicted by the Poet 
and executed by the pupils of his School. 
Of course all this is possible if the child’s 
environment is providing him with experienc- 
es of ait expression. In accordance with 
the best Indian tiadition, he is poet and mu- 
sician in one Tagore is strongly Indian, but 
he IS even more strongly human He believ- 
es in his country’s great past but he believ- 
es in a future much larger. His poetiy is 
the language of the soul of India and is begin- 
ning to speak to us for itself. To hear him 
singing his own creations with his pupils 
sitting around him, is to realize the music 
in a way that it is seldom given to a foreign- 
er He unites all people through the force 
of an idea and his prestige is such through- 
out the world that a kind of international 
religion is created about his person and his 
genius, a creed which brings mankind toge- 
ther. 

This IS the kind of air the children of 
Santimketan imbibe and their response is so 
hearty and sincere. In a short time they 
accepted me as an old friend of theirs I lived 
their life, enjoyed with them, guided them 
and introduced to them and taught them to 
under stand and appreciate the best of 


Western classical music and freely express in 
movements, as they felt it My goodwill 
was fully lepaid by their natural spontaneous 
response. 

Eomain Rolland, one of the French music- 
al critics, expressed somewhere, that there 
IS no gulf between the musical art of Europe 
and that of Asia It is the same man whose 
soul, at once unique and multiple like a tuft- 
ed oak, seeks with his hundred arms to em- 
biace the limitless and unseizable life. The 
essence of Indian music is so profoundly and 
universally human, that it is bound to touch 
a chord m our heart of hearts 

Therefore it is necessaiy to give the 
opportunity to western children to listen to 
eastern music and easterners to western music. 
The exchange with it will open the door for 
an understanding and mutual appreciation. 
And for those who are inteiested and believe 
in the child’s creative powers, it will give an 
opportunity to watch their response and 
expression. 

Once the Poet passing and seeing me at 
work spoke to me these words : ‘T believe 
every man has some potential creative power 
of his own, only he has to find out in which 
part of his nature it lies imbedded. Waste 
never finds a place in Nature’s economy. 
The very fact that a human mind is in exist- 
ence proves that it has some special contri- 
bution to make to the world process. This 
creative expression may manifest itself in 
manifold ways ; some may create by use of 
the pen, some by graceful movements of the 
body, or the brush, some again by words of 
mouth or by social activity — in fact there is no 
end to the methods m which human beings 
may express the creative urge in their nature. 
But the mam thing is that every human be- 
ing must discover his own individual creative 
power and exercise this power fully, so that 
at one point he has to live only his own life, 
not even following diiectly the life of any 
other human being, however great he may 
be, 01 the influence of his greatness upon 
his life . ” 

The greatest cry of Creation is — “I want.” 
This is real education, 
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EOMANCB AND EEALISl II THE LIGHT OF THE 
HISTOEICAL NOVEL 


C atchwords are useful so long as we 
remember they are catchwoids and no 
moie. They are not worth definition 
since one always uses them m a yague 
fashion , and eyen if the vagueness is not 
there, abstiact definitions would not advance 
matters, very much. When we speak of 
^‘romantic” and ‘‘realistic” writings, it is all 
right so long as we know what things we are 
talking about and make ourselves under- 
stood We call Stevenson’s “Master of 
Ballantrae” romantic and Tiollope’s Bar- 
chester novels realistic ^ and these examples 
may explain what we mean. Yet one may 
attempt to explain it a little more. 

The difference between the two kinds of 
works is firstly one of method The realist 
tries to paint the average man and his every- 
day life. He does not, it is true, heap 
together all the irielevant and disconnected 
details of the lives of his characters , he 
selects some among all these ^ but beyond 
this selection he obtrudes himself little. The 
mass of details is there and the reader has 
to recreate the man from these details, and 
if he wants to go further, to apply that 
experience to his own life. The realistic 
method is to start fiom the outward, 
apparently disconnected incidents and try to 
arrive at an understanding of a unity govern- 
ing all this diversity, of what we call a 
human character binding together all the 
details of his life and action The romantic 
proceeds the other way. He starts with the 
general conception of this character which is 
clear-cut and well-defined from the begin- 
ning The character being understood, the 
man's actions follow as a logical consequence 
The character need not be described in a few 
general sentences , but one or two striking 
incidents may bring it out. The point is 
that the realist delights in fullness of detail 
and once the details have been placed before 
his reader, he expects that the latter will 


make out the outline from the grouping of 
the details. With the romantic, the outline 
IS the more important and comes fiist j he 
feels that once his reader has taken in the 
outline, the details may follow and be placed, 
each m its proper place. In other words, 
the realist works inductively, the romantic 
deductively 

But there is also a difierence m the 
subject-matter, — in the natuie of the story. 

While discussing the history of the 
English novel, Raleigh says : “Literature 
has the doable tendency to negative the life 
aiound us, as well as to reproduce it.” Only 
m some works the one tendency prepon- 
derates, in some the other Where the 
tendency to negative life preponderates, we 
call the work romantic , where the attempt 
IS more to reproduce life, we call it realistic. 
Yet it must be understood that so far as 
novels are concerned, practically every work 
must have both tendencies. The most 
romantic novel must have some basis in 
reality. The most realistic works must, in 
some respects, get away from life. How- 
ever accurately the lealist may try to 
portray the life around us, he must at least 
select some particular events from this life 
and as soon as selection comes in, the photo- 
graphic quality is lost, to some extent 

Still there is a difference , and it is the 
difference noted by Aristotle m the Poetics^ 
that some describe things as they and 
some as they ought to he The realist seeks 
to paint life as it is , the romantic as it 
ought to be. An example of this difference 
IS to be found in the way of rounding off 
stories It has been claimed by wi iters who 
seek to depict real life that one cannot have 
I a happy ending to all stories without the 
I violation of the laws of probability, that 
* journeys do not end in lovers’ meeting and 
that life IS not a fools’ paradise where all 

* Sec. 25. 
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Rosalinds and Yiolas live happily ever after 
Certainly there is truth in this contention , 
and one can say this for the Victorian novel, 
historical or otherwise, that the happy 
ending was regarded almost always as a con- 
ventional necessity and it had to be brought 
about by all soits of impossible devices. One 
remembers now the ‘‘Great Expectations” 
would not satisfy Bulwei until Estella and 
Pip were properly mated ; and a new last 
chapter had to be written by the author. 
All this IS very true , but if the convention 
two generations back was in favour of the 
happy ending, now it is equally so for 
tragedy and pathos. If the Victor lan 
novelist had to use improbable coincidences 
and extraordinary deus^ex^mathinae to re- 
concile all at the end of the stoiy, now the 
novelist uses incidents almost equally im- 
I probable and characters almost equally un- 
I natural to bring about the catastrophe. One 
j' can write a disseitation on the part played 
‘ by coincidence in the best stories of the 
present geneiation, — m those of Mr Hardy 
or Mr. Moore or Mr Bennett. 

But we can understand the novelist’s 
position. He thinks his duty is to poitray 
life in its actuality. Now the last chapter 
of life IS not marriage (heaven help those foi 
whom it is f ) but death. So if the writer 
wants to finish off his stoiy, he should bung 
the hero to his end. Of course, he may leave 
things hanging and the story may give the 
impression that it is not ended. The hero 
passes through the crisis of his life , and 
matters return to the level of every-day life ; 
and the author leaves him there The writer 
of short stories often does this and it may be 
easier to do it , but a novelist generally feels 
that he should not shirk the pioblem of end- 
ing what he has begun ; and what end is 
more natural than death ? But the trouble 
is that he cannot write the whole life-story 
of his hero, proceeding from his birth to his 
death. He has to compress and choose the 
critical events of life but these events must 
have a connection with one anothei and the 
end of the story should logically follow what 
precedes. His action in that part should 
naturally lead on to the catastrophe, his 
death Things do not so happen in life , 
death gen ei ally follows an uneventful old 
age. But the novelist cannot have it so , 
and in spite of all liis realism he must heie 
depait from life. The death of lus beio 


must be the consequence of his acts and 
environments , it must follow an eventful 
youth or maturity— not a peaceful old aga. 
Hence the sense of an untimely end, — the 
note of gloom and pathos at the end 

Even if the end of the story is not m 
death, it is usually tragic, It is tragic m 
bringing out the failures and shortcomings 
of man, his struggle and his defeat. The 
lealist would have it that this is the normal 
character of life, that its prevailing colour is 
grey, and the sooner we aie convinced of it, 
the bettei. Such unending certainly pro- 
duces a deeper influence on the mind of the 
reader and in that sense is more effective. 
But one sometimes feels that one comes to 
literatuie to escape from the disease, life , and 
he does not like to have his disease bi ought 
home to him painted in luiid colours, exag- 
gerated perhaps beyond its real proportions. 

The matter of the difference of realism 
and romance is impoitant from the view- 
point of the histoiicai novelist foi critics who 
claim the former to be the only legitimate 
method of fiction doubt if a wntei has any 
business to write historical novels. I am 
thinking in this connection of some of ProL 
Braudes Matthews’ ciiticisms of the histoiical 
novel. We agree with him when he says . 

“ Fantasy is ever delightful when it presents 
itself frankly as fantasy.” But when he 
goes on to condemn “romanticist admixtures 
of Scott and Dumas” we feel the narrowness 
of his liteiary appieciation. When he speaks 
of I|teratur,e.,^as^a cnticim of life, we feel 
inclined to aigue wnth him , but we feel we 
can never agree with him in thinking that 
“life” here means the life of to-day, We 
think that if literatuie is to be a criticism of 
life, it IS to be one not of the externals of life, 
not of manners and customs, not even of 
thoughts and ideas of a day, but something 
behind it all that continues unchanged 
thiough the ages. One cannot understand 
why the significance of life should be grasped 
only from an examination of contemporaiy 
men and why men of the past in so far as^ 
they were men should fail to give up the key^ 
to a right understanding. When I judge the 
life of men of the past, I do not ]udge them 
by the standards of this age but by tiying to 
transfer myself in imagination to the age I 
am consideimg 

Again we partly agree with him in think- 
ing that “ no man can step ofi his own 
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sliadow” and that in recreating men and 
women of the past we are apt to use modern 
ideals and standards. But we do not think’ 
that the charm of a novel is only in the 
presentation of character ; we think that the 
story may have an interest of its own and that 
one can tell an interesting story about the 
past as about the present. 

His analogies of Greek tragedy and Latin 
verse and Racine are all misleading. In 
imitations of Greek tragedy the question is 
one of form and not aub]ect-matter. Trying 
to write a play to-day m the manner of one 
suited for the Greek stage is entirely different 
from writing a prose-story with the matter 
of Greek history or legend. The attempt to 
give new life to a form old and dead is much 
more diiScult than tiying to give a picture 
of a man of the past in the accepted manner 
of to-day. With Latin verse the task is more 
difficult, for not only the form, but the 
medium, the language, is against us. Again, 
Racine’s difficulty was infinitely greater than 
that of the historical novelist. The latter is 
mot bound to reproduce a story already told ; 
he can exert his imagination on a thin layer 
of history ; and the historical figures are 
always in the background, so that the novelist 
is free to develop his story as he likes. But 
when a dramatist takes up a theme already 
treated m ancient drama, when he takes up 
the story and the mam characters en hhc, his 
scope for exerting his imagination is very 
limited indeed. The story in its mam outline 
he cannot alter ; so the only thing he can do 
is to give a new colour to the characters. 
He must try to make them out to be different 
from what they were in the older works, if 
his work is to be a new work and not simply 
a new edition of the ancients, So what more 
natural than that the characters should be 
modernised, should have modern thoughts 
and feelings put into them. The historical, 

i ipteJiloes not take up a story already dealt 
nth , the characters have not to be moulded 
n lines different from some other representa- 
lon. So the novelist is much freer in his 
ipovements and the risk of modernising is less, 
We come now to the charge of hypocrisy 
against the historical novel.'^ The charge 
is partly true so far as some writers are 
concerned. We must think of the anti- 
hterary attitude of the so-called scientific 

Hhstorical 'Jfoveh p. 2b 


historians, and we must remember how the 
pioneer of the movement was led on to his 
stand-point through detecting the errois of a 
historical novel. His followers in asserting 
the scientific value of history came more and 
more to make history a branch of study only 
for the select few. By banishing all colour 
and imagination fiom history, they made it 
as unattractive for the people at large as 
possible. The historian, to justify his creed, 
had to be literally ‘‘dryasdust’’ , and he 
wrote for a coteiie, an academic band. But 
the public had still a ciaving to know about 
the past, no matter if such knowledge did 
not satisfy the intellectual high-brows of the 
universities. When the histoiian refused to 
satisfy this hanker mg, some one else had to 
take up the work and the people felt that the 
historical novel would do I do not mean ta 
assert that the historical novel had its origirl 
in this wanii. In his essay on the subject/ 
•Mr. Saintsbniy tells us that Xenophon was 
the writer of the first historical novel and one 
may supplement his statement by a reference 
to the classical literature of other lands, 
one may mention the Sanskrit romances 
dealing with,_,Sriiiarsa aryl^Udayana. But 
what I mean is that the glut of historical 
novels especially in England in the last half 
of the 19th century is partly explained by 
the withdrawal of the historian from the 
market-place to the academic closet It has 
been said of Bulwer L} tton that he under- 
stood better than any other English novelist 
what the public of his time really wanted. 
And it is rather significant that he not only 
wrote several historical novels, but in almost 
each case contended m his Introduction and 
Xotes that he had tried to represent faithfully 
the times of his stories. In other words, he 
claimed to take the place of the historian 
with the public. When the historian had 
published his documents or his passionless 
analysis of records, the novelist took them 
up and gave them life and movement. 
People were made to gather their knowledge 
of the past through a study of living men 
and women, the creations of the author. The 
actions of these men and women were taken 
to reflect accurately the past world and the 
public was satisfied with this soit of 
histoiical information.* 

* Lytton’s novels come too early to support 
my contention fully , and I am thinking more 
of some novels of the next generation 
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But most historical novelists have felt 
that their duty is not to write history, but a 
work of imagination. They are bound by 
facts, to some extent ; but that not so much 
from the view-point of giving an accurate 
historical picture as from that of producing 
an illusion of reality on his readers. 

The fact is that Professor Braudes 
Matthews’ ideas about the function of the 
novelist in geneial and of the historical 
novelist m particular are very different from 
ours. He refers with approval to the idea 
that “many of Scott’s novels are immoral 
because of the falsification of historical 
truth.*’* He thinks that one great merit of 
the contemporary novel is that we get what 
“the author meant to teach us” as well as 
some teaching he did not bring forward 
consciously. Speaking of the gradual 
development of fiction he says “Fiction 
dealt first with the Impossible, then with the 
Improbable, next with the Probable and now 
at last with the Inevitable.’ t He refers with 
apparent contempt to that fiction which is 
“mere story-telling, --the stringing together 
of adventuies ...with the wish of forgetting 
life as it IS, of getting outside of the sorry 
narrowness of sordid and common-place 
existence into a fairy-land of dreams where 
Cinderella always marries Prince Oharm- 
ing.”J: These provide a “drug” for the 
“dissipation" of the reader. “But story- 
telling of this sort is as dangeious as any 
other departure from truth ; and if it ‘takes 
us out of ourselves’ as the phrase is, if it 
supplies the ‘anodyne of dreams’, as a 
British critic calls it, we had best remember 
that the morphine habit once acquired is not 
easily relinquished.”^ The aim of literature, 
— and especially of fiction, is to bring sun- 
shine into our hearts and to drive moonshine 
out of our heads. II 

We must confess that we cannot agiee 
with most of these ideas , that we fail to see 
any great point in the differentiation of 
“Eomance” from “Eomanticisrn” and that we 
would rather be ostracised as drug-takers 

^ P. 27. 

t P. 102. 
t P 26. 

§ Pp 100-101 

II P. 106 Due would like to ask if the 
realist always brings sunshine into our hearts. 


than lose all enjoyment in some works with 
a great whirling splendour of peril and 
achievement, a * wild scene of heroic adven- 
ture, and of emotional ground and lofty 
tumbling.” 

II 

We may now turn to the question of the 
normal and abnormal m an historical novel. 
Generally speaking the authors introducing 
princes and potentates, generals and nobles 
have a tendency to leave the humdrum life of 
a common day and bring in something out 
of the common. It is often an atmosphere of 
war, unrest and disquiet ; and there is a 
good leason why the author introduces such 
an atmosphere. He has to bring his king or 
noble, the illustrious great into touch with 
an imaginary figure who found no place in 
the pages of history. In an atmosphere of 
chivalry and war, it is easy to make out the 
unknown knight as impoitant as the world 
famous chieftain. Only one Bertrand du 
Guesclin figuies in the pages of history ; 
yet surely there weie many soldiers of for- 
tune as brave and as chivalrous, who, in 
stories of Cressy, Poitiers and Agincourt, 
might be given as much prominence as the 
Black Prince or Henry. The era of the 
machine-gun was not yet begun and the 
personal bravery of a knight made him the 
fellow of his leader and prince. In peaceful 
times it is different. Then it would be diffi- 
cult for our unknown protagonist to move 
m the same spbeie as the piince or king, 
much less to figure as an equally important 
person m the eyes of the people. Yet once 
bring m the extravagant ideals of chivalry 
or a troublous time and it can be done. Once 
grant that the desire to shine in jousts and 
single combats is as strong in a prince as in 
the most insignificant knight so that the 
former willingly places himself on the level 
of the latter or grant that the stress of the 
times reduces the prince to the level of the 
common soldier^ we can have our story. 
Thus is possible the association of Kenneth 
or Ivanhoe with Richard, of Waverley with 
the Young Pretendei, of Everard with Charles 
II, of Eoland with Mary, of Damian with 
Henry IL Or to take other writers, we 
have a similar atmosphere in “Westward Ho” 
and “Heieward the wake”, in “Harold” and 

P. 45 
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“The Last of the BaroDs”, in “Esmond” and 
“Ninety-Three.” One can feel that in the 
days of Diake, Ealeigh and Gilbert, theie 
may have been many Amyases who weie as 
intrepid as the great leaders ; in a stoiy of 
the Marlborough Wars a successful officer 
may be a distinguished figuie even if he is 
no lordling , in a convulsion like the Fiench 
Eevolution, many a Gauvain was as im- 
portant as Danton, Kobespierre and Marat. 
Dumas is almost equally successful in choos- 
ing his periods. There is the atmosphere of 
stress and trouble , and in the stories dealing 
with the days of Catherine de Medici and 
her children, the actions of his heroes seem 
plausible and probable. So agiin in the 
days of Bichelieu and Mazarin, he can find 
suitable occupations for his mam characters, 
though then the atmosphere is more of plots 
and conspiiacies than of straightforward 
fighting, still the former can lead to deeds 
of heroism and adventure.^ In his case as 
m that of Hugo or Scott, Kingsley or Lytton, 
the statement holds good that tiie author 
trying to make imaginary figures as import- 
ant as princes and potentates finds it con- 
venient to paint a world of storm and stress, 
of war and strife. 

Of course the thing may be worked in 
other ways. A scion of nobility, a successful 
artist or a professional jester may not have 
figured in history and yet been a consider- 
able figuie in a king's court. But it is 
difficult to make such figures interesting and 
attractive m the surroundings of the Oouit, 
in the atmosphere of suspicion and intrigue 
or of jousts and battles. Scott fails to bring 
it off m Nigel and Pevenl , Eeade understands 
that Gerard can see the Prince and the 
Pope only once in his life , Dumas cannot 
keep Chicot the mere jester. 

So it is that in these historical novels 
which bung m princes and rulers as active 
figures m the stoiy,— and such historical no- 
vels are much more numerous than the other 
variety where the corporate life of the past age 
is sought to be brought out, — the atmosphere 
IS generally removed from every-day life and 
IS what we may call “romantic.” Of course, 
“romantic” does not necessarily imply war 
and unrest The atmosphere of Eosalind’s 
Forest of Arden, of Perdita’s Bohemia and 

We may also think of Yigny’s Omrj’Maib, 
dealing with the same period. 


of Miranda’s island is romantic. These are 
fuither removed from real life than the 
novels, but the novelist’s romantic atmos- 
pliexe is generally not one of ideal peace and 
qniet, but of ideal trouble and strife. Now' 
there is an essential difference between 
Shakespeare’s romantic atmosphere and that 
of these historical novels. In the former the 
scene is in professedly unreal regions where 
the rules of the life of this world do not hold 
good The forest of Arden and the “isle” of 
Bohemia are spots where we have to resign 
our rational faculties ; anything is possible 
m that serene atmosphere and we are not to 
thiow the cold light of our reason on the 
happenings of these scenes. The romantic 
novelist, on the other hand, brings befoie us 
scenes which though not drawn from every- 
day life, are such as may have existed with- 
out any violation of the laws of probability 
and reason. The historical novelist, however 
romantic he is, brings before us characters 
the like of which may well have lived in this 
woild in the past days , m fact, he would 
wish to impress on us that they did exist and 
his world is a real world to be judged by the 
laws of real life This point of verisimilitude 
brings in an important question about the art 
of the historical novel and we cannot fully 
discuss it here. For the piesent we may 
leave this matter with a note on Aristotle’s’^’ 
dictum about the “probable impossible” and 
the “improbable possible” What happened 
in the foiest of Arden is impossible in real 
life but probable in the atmospheie induced ; 
it IS not truth to fact, but a different kind 
of tiuth What happened in Ivanhoe and The 
Talisman^ in Woodstock and The Abbot is quite 
possihL&3*«-4hougk^im^r^ The former 

neglects the materiaT conditions of life, but- 
has an inner poetic consistency , the latter j 
follows the physical laws of life, but still is 
not as convincing. So Aristotle thought that* 
probable impossibilities are to be preferred^' 
to improbable possibilities. 

The question of piobability leads us on to 
that of the “happy ending” of a novel, the 
question how far this matter tioubled the 
writers of the historical novels we have called 
“romantic”, and whether they brought about 
the “happy ending” in a skilful 'fashion 
or not. 

We find that the liistoiical novelist has 

^ PopUcs XXIV - 
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here a great advantage over his fellow- 
workers ; he has no trouble about the dens- 
e^-onachinae He has the illustiious people, 
the men of authority and power who are 
called “historic figures in the back ground of 
the story. They are involved m the story of 
the fortunes of humbler people ; and with 
the knowledge of the lives of these humbler 
people, they, by viitue of their position m 
the world, can easily set right wiongs, bung 
the victims to punishment and the iighteous 
to reward. Henry Ryecroft once peifoinied 
a six-penny worth of miiacle foi the benefit 
of a weeping street-boy who has ]ust lost a 
com For kings and nobles it is as easy to 
adjust the tangled affaiis of oidinary men, 
once they get hold of the true state of afiaiis. 
Of course, the king may have a iighteous, 
all wise councellor, who seeks out the troubles 
of the subjects and makes them known to 
his master, so that through the removal of 
these the fame of his justice may increase 
Or the king may be a Haioun-al-Rashid oi 
a Richard of the Lion Heart, who takes 
pleasure in wandering about in disguise 
among his subjects. He may be a Charles 
Stuart forced to hide his identity while 
flying from his enemies , or if he is a Henry 
II * or a James 1 1 he may prefer to have a 
private closet for overhearing what his 
subjects in trouble say. Or he may be an 
Oliver Cromwell to whom sudden impulses 
of mercy are as natural as the strictest rigour 
on occasions. 

Again, if the novelist prefers to employ 
an accident to bring about the happy ending, 
the stress of war or the catastiophe of a 
gieat historical event may give him opportu- 
nities for it. An Evandale may be shot in 
the nick of time leaving a Moiton to claim 
his bride , the wounds of a Spanish war 
may lead an Amy as to an Ayacouara ; a 
pestilence may^lead X to the reunion of 
separated lovers. 

We have now to see how the historical 
novelist, who piefers to desciibe the normal 
life of eveiy day, fares in this matter. Reade 
complained in the concluding chapter of the 
CloisU'i that as the writer of a historical novel, 
of a work claiming to describe fact as op- 
posed to fiction, he is pi evented fiom supply- 

* Scott’s Beh othed, 

t Foj kmes of Nzgel 

I Manzoni’s Bek othed, 


mg the suitable happy ending to his story. 
Those whom the Gods love die young • and 
eaithly rewards and punishments are not 
meted out to people as they deserve them. 
As soon as he makes use of an accident to 
diveit the propei couise of things, he loses 
his claim to be an accurate transcriber, >p£ - 
leal life When Kingsley describes the life 
of the Alexandria of the early fifth century, 
he is successful m giving us an impression 
of the every-day life of the time. The lead- 
ing chaiacters may be exceptional in their 
qualities of the head and the heart , but they 
live among and mix with the people to many 
of whom we are introduced. In fact, the 
intellectually great are not avoided by lealisb 
m the same way as the men of position and 
authority, the kings and nobles are. The 
learned and the wise are often the poorest 
and outwaidly among the most insignificant 
members of society , and the atmosphere in 
which they move need not be removed from 
the oidinary run of life. So we have the 
corpoiate life of the age reflected m Hy^aUa 
and affairs lun on .to the probable tragic end. 
So again, in The Tale of Two Cities, melodra- 
matic though the work is in certain respects, 
the concluding note is one of infinite pathos. 
Similarly the end of Bomoh brings out as 
much of the pathos of human life as any 
realistic novel of to-day. 

These novels which resemble the works of 
modem realists, in their attempt to bring out 
the average every-day life of men, resemble 
them also in this point of an “unhappy” 

^ ending The Last Days of Pompeii is exception- 
al, m a sense It brings out in a vivid 
manner the life of the citizens of Pompeii just 
befoie its destruction. The author gives 
flesh and blood to the skeletons dug up by 
archaeologists , he lestores the colour and 
paint of houses and streets which had lain 
covered with ashes for nearly two thousand 
yeais Yet Lytton is not realistic enough 
to bring things to Their probable conclusion ; 
he cannot involve his leading virtuous 
chaiaoteis in the general catastrophe. He 
ratbei utilises it to cut the knot of the 
machinations of the wicked and the good 
aie saved for a happy life in the future. 
But the happy ending is exceptional m the 
historical novels we may call “rqalistic.^’ 

One reason why the authors, in these 
novels, do not seek to assign the proper re- 
wards to the virtuous, is that m their effort 
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to paint the corporate life of the times they 
loose their interest m individual characters 
and their fates : at least, they generally have 
less energy than others to concentrate their 
interests on a limited number of figures. 
They choose too wide a canvas and diffuse, 
their interests over minor characters whom 
they regard as important for their purpose 
of delineating the life of the day. To under- 
stand the point we have to go more closely 
into the method of work of these novelists. 

In order to give us an impression of 
national life, they have to give us characters 
from various ranks and classes of society. If 
however the author’s interest is centred in one 
or two individuals, it is difficult to associate 
those with all the numerous characters he 
baa to bring in So instead of following the 
fortunes of one set of persons, he takes ac- 
count of several sets drawn from different 
spheres of life. Reade’s woik is exceptional 
in this respect ; but by making his hero a 
traveller he could bring him into touch with 
a great variety of people So even with 
only two or three mam characters, he could 
achieve his end. But if we examine other 
works of the type, we shall be m a difficulty 
to find out a proper hero in the stoiy The 
story in Eypatia or Last Days or Tale of 
Two Cities or even m Ronola moves about 
several groups of characters who have very 
little of real contact with one another ; and 
it is rather difficult to prevent such a work 
from being mvertebrat 

The worFof^F^er class of our writers 
is comparatively simple. They may follow 
the straightforward biographic method as op- 
posed to what we may call the annalistic one , 
that IS, they may follow the adventures of 
one individual and tell us of other people 
only m so far as they come into contact with 
him. I refer to the method of Waveiley, Old 
Mortality f The Ahhot, in fact of most of the 
novels of Scott,* of Westward Eo and numer- 
ous other works we may place m this one 
group. The author may give us one or two 
introductory scenes, bringing m a number of 
people ; but he concentrates our interest 
almost immediately on one individual, t and 
for the rest of the work we follow his doings. 
The extreme instance of this method is the 

^ Ivanhoe is a notable exception, 

t We may compare Sardou’s method of intro- 
ductory scenes in his plays. 


autobiographic novel, of which Lorna Doone 
IS a good instance, while Esmond and a part 
of the Virginians may be said to follow it. 
Here the mam character is supposed to be 
narrating his story in the first person, and 
surely it is more difficult to conduct the story 
in this way since it leaves the author little 
freedom to bring in any incidents which the 
hero may miss or any characters not directly 
connected with him. If he wants to intro- 
duce such incidents and characters, he has 
to put long narratives into the lips of some 
characters and the story naturally suffers. 
So in the usual course of things, the author 
narrates the story, telling us mainly about 
one person, but leaving himself at liberty to 
digress on some occasions, if he feels that 
there are some things which the reader 
should know, but which should for the time 
being, be hidden from the leading character. 

In this connection we may touch on the 
possibilities of the two types of historical' 
novels for plot-construcJ^iL5iild«idm^ 
tion. From what we" have seen of the two 
ways of story-telling, we may be sure that 
the author with his interest in one or two 
individuals has a much better chance of 
constructing a coherent plot. In fact, the 
author who wishes to depict the atmosphere 
of the times has to tell not one story, but 
several. A dramatist trying to combine a 
sub-plot with the mam one has a more 
difficult task than one attempting to round 
off one compact thing. So a novelist trying 
to tell several stones at once is at a disadvan- 
tage. He may succeed in attracting ',the 
reader’s attention to all these different 
threads , but the danger of incoherence is 
certainly great. 

So far as the construction of a plot goes 
the danger for a novelist, following the 
fortunes of one individual, is somewhat 
different. In a novel we do not expect the 
same close-knit plot as in a drama. Yet if 
the novelist starts off to tell the whole of 
the life-story of the hero, if he starts from 
the hero’s birth and goes through his child- 
hood and youth to old age and death, he 
naturally overloads his story. We do not 
demand that the story should be only that 
of the hero’s fortunes at a critical point of 
life, but we want that for a good plot, the 
main part of the story should move quickly. 
There may be a prologue, a story of child- 
hood , and an epilogue, a story of marriage 
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or deatli ; but the central part of the story 
must not be drawn out over a lengthy period 
of time. For one thing the man, we are 
interested in, cannot remain the same man 
at all peiiods of his life ; and in a good novel 
we geneially want the story of one man and 
not of several, though these latter may bear 
the same name. 

For the historical novelist, this matter is 
all the more important The central charac- 
ter, who is a creation of the author’s imagi- 
nation, IS brought into touch with historic 
figures who are placed in the background 
We have noticed that the heio, being in an 
humbler sphere of life, cannot be a fellow of 
the prince or leader of men under ordinary 
conditions. So ]ust as the novelist takes up 
in the nation’s story a period of unusual 
incidents, so m the life of an individual he 
has to choose a critical period. The hero 
moves in the company of the historic figures 
for only a limited period of his life ; and our 
novelist’s main business should be to tell the 
stoi^y of that part of his life. Thus in Old 
Mo7tality, Scott does not tell us of the first 
meeting of Morton with Edith, the story of 
their eaily love, — in fact, nothing of Morton’s 
life till the period when by the force of 
circumstances he is brought into touch with 
historic figures , and the novelist does not 
go beyond the point where Morton’s 
activities in an historical afiair had to cease, 
he simply adds an epilogue to describe his 
subsequent fortunes. The best plots of 
historical novels are thus constructed and we 
may veiify it in numerous cases. We may 
take Waverley, The Ahhot, Quentin, Talisman, 
Woodstock, The Thee Musketeers, Ticenty 
Tears Aftei and other instances and we shall 
find it true. The chaim of Esmond and the 
Virginians is not in a well-knit plot ; and we 
may have a veiy good novel without it. But 
plot-construction is surely an important 
factor in the .novelist V^raft. 

In plot-construction, then, the novelist 
interested in the average life of the past is 
decidedly weak. In general terms we may 
say that this is a weakness of most, of the 
modern novels which are called ‘‘realistic ” 
But at least a good many of them show a 
deep insight into human character , and we 
have another catchphrase, the ‘‘psychological 
novel ” In such works the action does not 
progress ; the figures remain more or less 
static. But we have a close and detailed 

86|-i 


analysis of the feelings of the main characters 
vfe have disquisitions on emotions and a 
dissection of the human heart and mind. 
We do not read Dostoievsky’s Crime and 
Punishment or Gjeilerapp’s Minna or Bour- 
get’s Woman'^s Soul oi even Conrad’s Rescue 
for the story. We are interested in the 
straggle in a person’s mind at a crisis of life, 
we recall what our own emotions were at a 
similar crisis, and verify the one by the other. 
The interest of these works is the same as o<f 
many of Browning's works, — of Paracelsus 
and Bordello 

What we normally understand by charac- 
terisation IS not this elaborate psychological 
analysis. We are shown how a man acts 
under various conditions of life ; and from 
this we arrive at an estimate of his nature 
and probably can guess how he would have 
acted if he were placed under circumstances 
we imagine for him. Let us take up our 
author who has chosen a troubled period of 
a nation’s history There is unrest and 
strife, — probably civil war and party struggle, 
Our hero is probably a man who has deoide- 
ed leanings, neither the one way nor the 
other. He chooses one side and we are given 
to understand why he chooses that side We 
do not go through the whole gaiput of his 
emotions , we do not hear his Tdo be or not 
to be” , the author does not trouble to j^vl- 
sect him for our benefit. Moreover, at such 
moments, quick action is necessary for the 
man ; he does act and partly shows us what 
stuff he is made of Then follow triumph 
and defeat, — it does not matter which comes 
before the other hut we see our man m 
both sets of conditions and decide his destinyi 
nn ,r selv es, Jbut follow our author to the! 
end of his story and are satisfied or dissatis-» 
fied with it But we know our man and 
understand him through and through. If 
the author is able to give us this knowledge 
of his hero, we say he is successful in draw- 
ing that chaxacter. *■ 

This is what our historical novelist 
interested solely m individual figures can do 
for the painting of chaiacter. [Jnfortuntely 

^ Some critics love the two words, “subjective” 
and “objective” They would probably explain 
the method of the psychological novel as subject- 
ive and the other as objective. As I do not 
understand these words, I have preferred to 
describe it in my own way. 
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he does not always proceed in this way. He 
sometimes tries to give us a list of the cha- 
racteristics of his figures when he is introduc- 
ing them. "We condemn this method as 
feeble for two reasons Fust, if the author 
is really going to tell the story of the man’s 
actions, we shall surely see how he acts and 
thence deduce what sort of a man he is. The 
author, by his introductory description of 
the person’s attiibutes seems to tell us that 
he has no faith in our poweis of simple 
inference. We resent this lack of faith and 
feel we have been treated like childien. 
Secondly, if the author gives us the abstract 
description first and then proceeds to justify 
this description, as it were, by the story of 
the man’s actions. We feel that the latter 
have been made to order, we regard the 
author’s creation, not as a human figure, but 
as a puppet moved by strings 

Scott sometimes falls into this erior ; but 
there is nothing m the nature of the historic- 
al novel as such to prevent “objective” 
character-painting. But where the novelist’s 
aim IS to reproduce corporate life, the indivi- 
duals are but the means to an end, — not the 
end itself. Thus we may expect a neglect 


LORD MOELET'S 

( 2 

W E shall now make some extracts from 
Lord Morley’s correspondence, and leave 
the readers to judge how sound his 
opinions on Indian questions usually were 

Suppose the designs of the extreme men are 
as mischievous, impracticable and sinister as 
anybody pleases Call them a band of plotters, 
agitators, what you will Is that any reason why 
we should at every turn back up all executive 
authority through thick and thin, wise or silly, 
right or wrong ^ Surely that is the very way to 
play the agitator’s game. It really sets up his 
case for him. Everybody warns us that a new 
spirit is growing and spreading over India. 
Lawrence, Chirol, Sidney Low, all sing the same 
song : ‘You cannot go on governing in the same 
spirit ; you have got to deal with the Congress 
party and Congress principles, whatever you may 


in painting character , we may fear that his 
creations will be vague, unrecognisable 
objects. As a matter of practice, however, 
we find their portraits faiily distinguishable, 
though perhaps without the full length they 
might otherwise have. The reason is that 
for understanding a man’s nature, what is 
needed is not an abundant but a signifi- 
cant mass of evidence ^ We can know a 
man’s leal nature on seeing his conduct in 
two or thiee instances, provided the instances 
are wellchosen. Thus Sidney Carton who 
appears in the story only at rare intervals is 
one of the best known characteis in all 
Dickens’ works. Denys of Burgundy is an 
immortal figure of fiction. Eomola can give 
us several such examples. In short, just as 
we have in Scott’s novels, many well-drawn 
figures of minor characters, so we have 
successful character-sketches of men and 
women in novels whose primary aim is not to 
give pictures of individuals, but of nations. 

]^K. SIDHANTA.^ 

^ We may think of some of Shakespeare’s 
minor characters and remember in how few 
lines he sketches Barnardine or Virgilia. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 

) 

think of them be sure that before long the 
Mahometans will throw m their lot with Cogress- 
men against you,’ and so forth and so forth 
That IS what they all cry out.” 

“My firm principle is that if any official 
resigns because he cannot have his way, I (if it 
be my business) will definitely accept his resig- 
nation .Tour [Fuller’s] policy was not recom- 
mended by success. You talk of the injury to 
prestige caused by the acceptance of your 
resignation. You should have thought of that 
before you resigned The responsibility is yours 
I don’t believe it is for the good of prestige to 
hack up every official whatever he does, right 
or wrong ” 

“In this country, what I firmly believe to be 
a wholly disproportionate stir is worked up 
about Unrest m India whenever some wretched 
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not IS reported Everything is put under a 
microscope, and a whole horde of old Anglo- 
Indians pounce down with alarmist letters ” 

“ . Forgive me for saying that all this military 
analogy from Fortress and Glacis strikes me as 
essentially misleading, or at any rate narrow 
and partial, and the result of it is to make the 
Government of India, as it always is, and always 
will he (except when by the mercy of Heaven 
there is an accidental Secretary oi State of the 
opposite persuasion m power), virtually and by 
the natural drawbacks of the position what I 
will call for short and without offence Jingo I 
think this mischievous for several reasons, and 
among others because this sort of absorption in 
military apprehensions, forecasts, and the like, 
withdraws the best and most capable minds in 
Government from the vast problems lying out- 
side the master idea of a Fortress. In a poor 
country like India, economy is as much an 
element of defence as guns and forts, and to 
concentrate your vigour and vigilance upon 
guns and forts, and upon a host of outlying 
matters in Tibet, Persia, the Gulf, etc , which only 
secondarily and indirectly concern you even as 
garrison, seems to me a highly injurious disper- 
sion from the other and more important work of 
an Indian Government Then again, notwith- 
standing all you say about the Man on the spot, 
I humbly reply that this is just what the G of I 
is not China, Persia, Turkey, Russia, France, 
Germany — I have never been able to understand, 
and never shall understand, what advantages 
the G. of I has foi comprehending the play 
of all these factors in the great game of Empire 
On the contrary, the G of I is by no means 
the Man on the spot That, I say again, is just 
what the G of I is not The other day I 
read over again a memo, sent to me by your 
Foreign Department a year or more ago upon 
the Baghdad Railway Really it was painfully 
wide of the mark. I am sure that if you think 
of it you will see that it could not be anything 
else Your Foreign Office is and must he what I 
will ventuie to call provincial ” 

“We worked hard at your Press Act I dare 
say it is as sensible in its way as other Press Acts, 
or as Press Acts can ever be But nobody will be 
more ready than you to agree that the forces with 
which we are contending are far too subtle, deep, 
and diversified to be abated by making seditious 
leading articles expensive There are important 
sentences in your official telegram that show how 
much of the poison is entirely out of our reach ... 
Neither I nor my Council would have sanctioned 
it, if there had been no appeal in some due form 
to a court of law, and you tell me that you 
would have had sharp difficulties in your own 
Council ” [This safeguard proved in the sequel, 
as we all kuow, to be quite illusory."' 


“At ^this point they have just sent me your 
press telegram of yesterday It startles me 
that even hard Tchinovmkslike your — and your— 
should so far forget that they are the servants 
and agents of Parliament in a free country, and 
should dream that a Secretary of State could live 
one hour after the assembling of Parliament 
who should have assented to these new provisions. 
I see that — says that this drastic power of 
muzzling an agitator will save the necessity of 
‘urging deportation’ He must have forgotten 
what I very explicitly told him that I would not 
sanction d^ortation except for a man of whom 
there was solid reason to believe that violent 
disorder was the direct and deliberately planned 
result of his action. Who are these — ‘and — ? 
The very men wffio resisted you in your Arundel 
reforms — the most admirable and prudent 
thing that has been done in our time ^ The 
very men, or sort of men, who urged us to take 
advantage of disorder at Lahore and Pindi, as a 
plea for dropping Arundel reforms ! .1 daresay 
these executive gentlemen (who are so ready 
with compliments to one another for sagacity, 
experience, and all other virtues) can dispose of 
them [some of the most delicate and thorny 
points in the whole range of law and politics] in 
a week or an hour But then they have the 
advantage of not having to argue and defend 
their proposals. I am not in so happy a position. 
I have often told you of my wicked thought 
that Strafford was an ideal type, both for 
governor of Ireland m the seventeenth century, 
and governer of India in the twentieth century. 
Only they cut off poor Strafford’s head, and his 
idea of government has been m migbty disfavour 
ever since My decision will bave reached you 
by wire ere this, but I shall be much surprised 
if it IS anything else than a flat veto ” 

“The former proposal to pass a general Rress 
law to be put m force exclusively on the initia- 
tive of the military authorities was, I should 
guess, about as stiff a dose as ever was proffered 
to a British minister within a hundred years. 
But this notion of turning a private meeting 
into a public one almost beats it ! And the 
notion of giving the Lt Governor or other 
authority the right of forbidding a speaker 
whose views he dislikes to open his mouth in a 
given area * Let — go for an honest guillotine and 
have done with it ” 

“If I know anything in the world, it is the 
record and working of lush Coercion since 1881, 
and the notion in the present parliamentary 
circumstances, and with me of all men in the 
universe as the Secretary of State, of our being 
a party to a new law authorising ‘detention 
without trial’ is really too absurd to be thought 
of. The venerable Regulation of 1818 is not 
easily swallowed, and a new version of it is a 
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dream tiiat a shrewd man like B-— should be too 
wideawake to nurse in his head tor a single 
minute.” 

[ Rieferring to Krishnavarma, the Editor of 
the Indian Sociologist which used to be pub- 
lished from Pans after it had been hunted out of 
England ] “It occurs to some people that we 
might ask the French government to deal with 
K — But it IS quite hopeless, and we should 
certainly be asked to remember John Bull’s 
shelter and encouragement to Poles, Hungarians, 
Italian Carbonari, and all the other swarms of 
political refugees for the last eighty or a 
hundred years You could not be perfectly sure 
of a conviction even from a British Jury. The 
vile murder of poor Wyllie has no doubt done a 
good deal to dissipate this sort of sentiment, 
still Liberty of the Press is a powerful faith, 
and so it ought to be ” 

“The ex- Anglo-Indian, with plenty of time 
on his hands, and a horrible facility of penman- 
ship, flies to the newspapers in most lively voci- 
feration, above the familiar signatures of 
‘Indicus alien’, ‘One who knows’ and so forth. 
Then, more sensible and more serious, are the 
various orders of Money-Changers, who are in- 
terested in Indian loans of all kinds That they 
should watch us with anxious eyes is in the 
natural order of things , and so it is that they 
should curse us for want of vigour and all the 
other fine words in that specious vocabulary. 
Well, I am as much for vigour as they are, but 
I am not going to admit that vigour is the 
same thing as Pogroms When I read of the 
author (or printer) of a ‘seditious pamphlet’ 
being punished with seven years of transporta- 
tion, I feel restive . . . .Then — is said to have 
sentenced some political offenders (so-called) to 
be flogged That, as I am advised, is not author- 
ised by the law either as it stood, or as it will 
stand under flogging provisions as amended. 
Here also I have called for the papers, and we 
shall see — said to me this morning, ‘you see, 
the great executive ofl&cers never like or trust 
lawyers ’ ‘I’ll tell you why,’ I said, ^His 
because they don't like or bjust law ; they in their 
hearts believe before all else the virtues of will 
and arbitrary power ’ That system may have 
worked in its own way in old days, and in those 
days the people may have had no particular 
objection to arbitrary rule But, as you have 
said to me scores of times, the old days are gone 
and the new times breathe a new spirit , and we 
cannot carry on upon the old maxims ” 

“I must confess to you that I am watching 
with the deepest concern and dismay the 
thundering sentences that are now being passed for 
sedition, etc I read to-day that stone-throwers 
in Bombay are getting twelve months ^ This is 
really outrageous. [What, one wonders, would 


Lord Morley have thought of some of the sentences 
passed during the FTon-co-operation movement ?] 
The sentences on the two Tinnevelly-Tuticorm 
men are wholly indefensible — one gets trans- 
portation for life, the other for ten years , such 
sentences ’ They cannot stand. I cannot on 
any terms whatever consent to defend such 
monstrous things. I do therefore urgently 
solicit your attention to these wrongs and tollies 
We must keep order, but excess of severity 
IS not the path to order On the contrary, it is 
the path to the bomb ” 

“You warn me against ‘disapproval at home 
of severe sentences,’ and you draw me a vivid 
picture of the electric atmosphere of the daily 
life around you, and of the dangerous inflamma- 
tion of racial antipathies Vivid — but I’m sure 
not a single shade too vivid for the plain facts 
I wish you would m your next letter tell me the 
end of the story of the young Corporal who in a 
fit of excitement shot the first Native he met 
What happened to the Corporal ^ Was he put 
on his trial ^ Was he hanged ^ I cannot but 
honour Curzon for his famous affair with the 
9th Lancers, so far as I have correctly heard the 
story If we are not strong enough to prevent 
Murder then our Pharisaic glorification of the 
stern ]ustice of the British Ra] is nonsense And 
the fundamental question for you and for me 
to-day IS whether the excited Corporal and the 
angry Planter are to be the arbiters of our 
policy. True, we should be fools to leave out 
of account the deep roots of feeling that the 
angry Planter represents and stands for On the 
other hand, is it not idle for us to pretend to the 
Natives that we wish to understand their senti- 
ment, and satisfy the demands of ‘honest reform- 
ers,’ and the rest of our benignant talk, and 
yet silently acquiesce in all these violent sentenc- 
es P You will say to me, ‘these legal proceed- 
ings are at bottom acts of wai against rebels, and 
locking a rebel up for life is more affable and 
polite than blowing him from a gun you 
must not measure such sentences by the ordina- 
ry standards of a law court , they are the 
natural and proper penalties for Mutiny, and 
the Judge on the bench is really the Provost- 
Marshal in disguise’. Well, be it so. But if you 
push me into a position of this sort ..then I 
drop Reforms. I won’t talk any more of the 
New Spirit of the Times, and I’ll tell Asquith 
that I’m not the man for the work, and that 
what it needs, if he can put his hand on him, is 
a good, sound, old-fashioned Eldouian Secretary 
of State Pray remember that there is to be a 
return of these sentences laid before 
Parliament They will be discussed and some 
body will have to defend them. That somebody 
I won’t be. Meanwhile things will move, or 
may move, and we shall see where we stand 
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■when the time comes. — writing to me by the last 
mail, says this *If the situation took a turn for 
the worse, I wonder if you would support me zn the 
deportation of two or three danyeroub men etc 
I have replied to this cool demand for a 
number of blank lettres de cachet^ given under 
my hand, to be filled in at discretion, by saying 
that *no resort to this proceeding must be taken 
without previous reference to me, with a full 
statement of the case’ .However, I fervently 
hope that fthings will not take a turn for the 
worse. Anyhow, it is silly to be in such a hurry 
to root out the tares as to pluck up half your 
wheat at the same time If we have any claim 
to be men of large views, it is our duty not to 
yield without resistance to the passions and 
violences of a public that is apt to take narrow 
views Clemency Canning was a great man 
after all ” 

“You cannot expect people here to give a 
blank cheque to all the officials and magistrates 
in India It is they — people here — who are 
responsible , it is to them, and not merely to the 
Government of India, to whom the destinies of 
India have been entrusted They cannot [so 
long, of course, as the responsibility is not trans- 
ferred to the Indians themselves] delegate their 
imperial duty to their agents wholesale The 
British public never have abdicated, and I fer- 
vently trust they never will You speak of our 
having ‘too much respect for the doctrines of 
the Western world quite unsuited to the East ’ 
I make bold to ask you what doctrines ^ There 
is no doctrine that I know of involved in regard- 
ing, for instance, transportation for life in such 
a case as Tinnevelly, as a monstrous outrage on 
common-sense And what are we in India for ^ 
Surely in order to implant — slowly, prudently, 
judiciously — those ideas of justice, law, humanity, 
which are the foundation of our own civilization^ 
It makes me sick when I am told that — or — 
would make short work of seditious writers and 
spouters I can imagine a certain potentate 
[the Amir of Afganistan answering me — if I 
were to hint that boiling ofienders in oil, cutting 
their throats like a goat, blowing them from a 
gun for small peculation, were rather dubious 
proceedings — that I was a bewildered sentimental- 
ist, with a brain filled by a pack of nonsense 
quite unsuited to the East.” 

“The reduction of the salt duty will certainly 
please everybody here, and I am persuaded that 
it IS right, if there is to be any decency m taxa- 
tion at all As to opium, of course, I know your 
difficulties, and I understand your sensitiveness 
— financial sensitiveness, I mean. But I confess 
that it jars on me when I see in the Times news- 
paper and elsewhere (not quite excluding commu- 
nications from the Govt of India ) so 
much cynical incredulity as to there being any 


sincerity in Chinese professions 1 see nothing 
to shake my faith in what Satow told me, that 
there is a large and powerful body of honest 
anti-opium people in China ” 

“You say that a crisis will come one of these 
days, ‘ if the Government of India is not given 
a free hand to rule the country they understand’ 
Let me note in passing that this is what Puller 
argues about E Bengal .It is also what Curzon 
proclaimed in all sorts of ways and places, and 
it is what his own party cabinet would never 
allow, and they even let him resign rather than 
accept This notion of the ‘free hand’ is really 
against both letter and spirit of law and consti- 
tution It cannot be ” 

“Your mention of Martial Law in your last 
private letter really makes my fiesh creep I 
have imagination enough, and sympathy enough, 
thoroughly to realise the effect on men’s minds 
of the present manifestation of the spirit of 
murder But martial law, which is only a fine 
name for the suspension of all law, would not 
snu-ff out murder clubs in India, any more than 
the same sort of thing snuffed them out in 
Italy, Russia or Ireland The gang of Dublin 
luvincibles was reorganised when Parnell and 
the rest were locked up and the Coercion Act in 
full blast. On the other hand, it would put at 
once an end to the policy of rallying the 
Moderates, and would throw the game in the 
long run wholly into the hands of the extremists 
I say nothing of the effect of such a Procla- 
mation upon public opinion, either in Parliament 
here or in other countries. It may be necessary, 
for anything I know, some day or other, but 
to-day it would be neither more nor less than a 
gigantic advertisement of national failure.” 

“The news has just come in that the Con- 
gress, so far from being ‘flat,’ has gone to pieces, 
which IS the exact opposite of flat, no doubt. 
For it means, I suppose, the victory of Extremist 
over Moderate, going no further at this stage 
than the break-up of the Congress, but pointing 
to a future stage in which the Congress will 
have become an extremist organisation ” 

“ My assent to deportation has atoned for all 
youthful indiscretions in Burke’s direction, and 
Curzon magnanimously received me into the 
bosom of the Imperialistic Church .. ...One 
thing I beseech you to avoid, — a single case of 
investigation in the absence of the accused We 
may argue as much as we like about it, and there 
may be no substantial injustice in it, but it has 
an ugly continental, Austrian, Russian look 
about it One last word about the eternal subject 
of Deportations I chanced to spy a sentence 
the other day in a letter of — (not to me) which 
ran as follows . ‘I have not the slighest doubt 
of his (Native’s) very dangerous influence as an 
organiser, and of his sympathy with acts of 
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violence’, I confess that it alarms me that a 
capable man like him should suppose that the 
fact of his having no doubt of another man’s 
sympathy with something constitutes the shadow 
of a justification for locking him up without 
charge or trial. You may take my w'ord for it, 
my dear Viceroy, that if we do not use tins 
harsh weapon with the utmost care and scruple — 
always, where the mabenal is dtchous, giving the sus- 
pected man the hemfit of the doiobt — You may de- 
pend upon it, I say, that both you and I will be 
called to severe account, even by the people who 
are now applauding us (quite rightly) for vigour 
.... some of the best of our own men are getting 
uneasy The point taken is the failure to tell 
the deportee what he is arrested for , to detain 
him without letting him know exactly why , to 
give him no chance of clearing himself . I 
won’t follow you into Deportation. You state 
your case with remarkable force, I admit But 
then I comfort myself, m my disquiet at differ- 
ing from you, by the reflection that perhaps the 
Spanish Viceroys in the Netherlands, the Aus- 
trian Viceroy m Venice, the Bourbon in the two 
Sicilies, and a Governor or two in the old Ameri- 
can Colonies, used reasoning not wholly dissimi- 
lar and not much less forcible Forgive this 
affronting parallel . . .This brings one to the 
Deportees. The question between us two upon 
this matter may, if we don’t take care, become 
what the Americans would call ugly. I won’t 
repeat the general argument about deportation 
I have fought against those here who regarded 
such a resort to the Regulation of 1818 as inde- 
fensible So, per contm, I am ready just as 
stoutly to fight those who wish to make this 
arbitrary detention for indefinite periods a 
regular weapon of government. Now your pre- 
sent position IS beginning to approach this. 
You have nine men locked up a year ago by 
lett'ie de cachet, because you believed them to he 
criminally connected with criminal plots, and 
because you expected their arrest to check these 
plots For a certain time it looked as if the 
coup were effective, and were justified by the 
result In all this, 1 think we were per- 
fectly right [ because Morley himself had a 
hand in it ?] Then you come by and by upon 
what you regard as a great anarchist conspiracy 
for sedition and murder, and you warn me that 
you may soon apply me for sanction of further 
arbitrary arrest and detention on a large scale 
I ask whether this process implies that through 
the nine detenus you have found out a murder- 
plot contrived, not by them, but by other people. 
You say, ‘we admit that being locked up they 
can have no share in these new abominations , 
but their continued detention will frighten evil- 
doers generally ’ That’s the Russian argument • 
by packing off trainloads of suspects to Siberia 


we’ll terrify the anarchists out of their wits, and 
all will come out right That policy did not 
work out brilliantly in Russia, and did not 
SuiVe the lives of the Trepoffs, nor did it 
save Russia from a Duma, the very thing that 
the Trepoffs and the rest of the ‘offs’ deprecated 
and detested ” 

“What you say of the difliculty you have in 
really knowing the inner state of things m the 
niofussil, limited as you must be for the most 
part to official surroundings, goes to the root of 
our difficulties, doesn’t it ^ After all, you may 
at least rejoice m the indirect influence that 
you are exercising for good You may not hear all 
about the mofussil, but the mofussil and that un- 
sympathetic tribe, the Anglo-Indians of Calcutta, 
etc , hear all about you , so do the Native Princes. 
And what they hear is dead against bully- 
ing and overmeddling and racial arrogance and 
social exclusiveness.” 

Morley’s opinion on prominent men connected 
with India whom he had met is almost always 
right, and to the point. About none does he 
speak so highly, and so often, as Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins, and he parted with him with great regret, 
at the earnest importunities of Lord Minto, who 
wanted him to preside over the Calcutta High 
Court Among civilians, he liked Sir Herbert 
Risley best, no doubt owing to his intellectual 
attainments Bishop Lefroy, and the Aga Khan, 
were among those who made an excellent im- 
pression on him. So also the Prime Minister of 
Nepal. Of Gokhale he writes “Yesterday I had 
my fifth and final talk with Gokhale He has a 
politician’s head , appreciates executive respon- 
sibility , has an eye for the tactics of practical 
common-sense He made no secret of his ulti- 
mate hope and design — India to be on the foot- 
ing of a self-governing colony I equally 
made no secret of my conviction, that for many 
a day to come, — long beyond the short span of 
time that may be left to us — this was a mere 
dream.” Of Lord Roberts he says “Lord 
Roberts is always a good friend of mine 
in every way, but he claims to know Indian 
affairs and Indian people better than anybody, 
and in a certain sense his claim may be true, 
but he still hangs on the Mutiny time 
without consciousness of the hundred changes 
that are sweeping over the stage. You will 
find yourself astounded when you taturn home 
and see how common — nay, how universal, — is 
this curious belatedness of mind, and specially 
among those who have, or think they have, a 
right to dogmatise about India ” Of Lord Kitch- 
ener he writes as follows . “He has the poorest 
possible opinion of your council, not as an insti- 
tution, but of its present members He talked 
about the Partition of Bengal in away that rather 
made me open my eyes , for although he hardly 
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went so far as to favour reversal, lie was persuad- 
ed that we must do some thing in bringing the 
people of the two severed portions into some 
species of unity” The king, it may not be 
generally known, was very keen about appoint- 
ing him Viceroy in succession to Lord Minto 
But Lord Morley was dead against it, and even 
threatened resignation if his Majesty’s wishes 
were complied with It may be mentioned in 
passing that there was no greater opponent to 
the proposal to appoint an Indian to the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council than his Majesty. Be Loid 
Kitchener’s proposed appointment as Viceroy, 
Morley says as follows , “My whole point was 
that the impression made on India by sending 
your greatest soldier to follow Reforms would 
make them look like a practical paradox.” 

In how many different ways the lynx-eyed 
rulers of India prevent the real truth about 
themselves and England from filtering dowm to 
India, IS well known to those who have followed 
the history of bioscope films, newspaper discus- 
sions on war-babies, English propaganda work 
in America, and the suppression of literature un- 
favourable to British rule Here is an instance 
culled from Morley’s letters “Yesterday, as it 
happens, I had a letter from Aldis Wright, vice- 
master of Trinity, reporting an opinion of 
Cowell, the famous Sanskrit scholar (or was it 
Arabic), that we should do well to strike out 
Macaulay’s Essays or Clive and Hastings from 
the text-books commended to the ingenuous 
youth of India.” Morley thought the idea sensible 
and it has, we believe, been carried out in prac- 
tice, but has it succeeded in suppressing the 
truth ? If anything, Indians are now more fully 
alive than ever to the enormities perpetrated by 
those two heroes of England. 

The agitation raised by the Mahomedans for 
full communal representation on the Councils 
was carried too far to please Lord Morley. “I 
am quite sure,” he says, “that it was high time 
to put our foot definitely down and to let them 
know that the process of haggling has gone on 
long enough, come what may ” Finding Lord 
Minto endeavouring to draw this red herring 
across the trail of the Reforms, he gives him a 
bit of his mind “I won’t follow you again into 
our Mahometan dispute Only I respectfully 
remind you once more that it was youo early 
speech about their extra claims that first started 
the M. hare, I am convinced my decision was 
best.” ^ 

^ “To follow the fashion of British journalists 
during the war, ‘there is no harm noio in saying’ 
that the Deputation was a ‘command’ 
performance ” Mr Mohammad Ah’s Presidential 
Addressj Coconada Congress, 


Morley’s estimate of moderates and extremists 
is on the whole true enough “Moderates are 
always at a disadvantage The same forces 
that begin the move, continue their propulsive 
power The only question is whether by doing 
what we can in the Moderate direction, we can 
draw tha teeth of the extremists This depends 
on local conditions of all sorts, both superficial 
and deep, which I don’t pretend to have grasped, 
and which probably you, though on the spot, 
don’t pretend either ” 

Regarding the rules framed by the Govern- 
ment of India under the Morley-Minto Reforms, 
Morley had no illusions The Indian Press and 
public loudly protested against leaving this 
power to the Government of India but Morley 
overruled these protests, only to find that the 
rules had done their work of stifling the reforms, 
and m the following extract we find his own 
estimate, which also represents the verdict of 
history, on the value of his reforms “I 
admire the industry, patience, acuteness, and 
comprehension made manifest in the great mass 
of material that has now come into my hands. 
But it IS a truly awful example of the way in 
which, as I have heard a million times, the 
Indian machine toils and travails A very 
summary survey makes me wonder whether we 
shall not be laughed out of court for p oductng 
mouse /rom the labouring mountain [Italics ours] . 
We shall have to go both wider and lower. 
Moreover we must make the thing interesting 
— if we can — and as it stands, partly from the 
unconscionable time that has been consumed, it 
has somehow got a stale sort of flavour, like the 
children of Israel’s manna after the second day... 
At this pace Lord Grey’s Reform Bill of 1832 
would have become law m 1850, or 1860, and 
Nottingham and Bristol blazing all the time.” 

To close our suvey of one of the greatest 
figures in English politics who is now no more, 
Lord Morley’s heart was all right, and though a 
man of his high intellectual calibre and attain- 
ments would resent this observation most, it 
was his head which was lacking. He read his 
history aright in most instances, but be erred 
m thinking that Indian human nature differed 
from its Western prototype, and also in imagin- 
ing that by allowing all sorts of considerations 
to act as a brake on his forward policy, he was 
teaching a lesson on sobriety and moderation m 
politics The sequel shows that he was eggregi- 
ously wrong The Partition of Bengal, which 
he had treated as a “settled fact,” was upset by 
his successor, and the nucleus of responsible 
government for India, the feasibjlity of which 
his imagination could not foresee, was laid only 
twelve years after he vacated his chair in the 
India office. 

And yet, before we lay down the study of 
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his life, as revealed m the pages of this autobio- 
graphical memoir one word more is required to 
do justice to the complete man The statesman 
who could attend a cabinet meeting in the 
morning where the fate of empires was being 
decided, discuss matters of state with royalty in 
the afternoon, attend a brilliant function in the 
evening where half the notabilities of Europe had 
gathered together and end the full day with an 
hour or two of one of the Latin classics or some 
pieces of Wordsworth of which he wrote 
“These are among the pieces that make Words- 
worth a poet to live with he repairs the daily 
wear and tear, puts back what the fret of the day 
had rubbed thin or rubbed o:ff, sends us forth in 
the morning tJmZe” — the man who could do all 


this, and write books full of political wisdom, 
and retain a warm corner in his heart for the 
down- trodden and the oppressed, and see through, 
and override, to some extent, the machinations 
of a powerful bureaucracy which grinds down 
an alien people m a distant land, and at the 
same time live a private life which was without 
fear and without reproach in the obscurity of 
what he calls his Tuscan Yilla, at Wimbledon, 
was taken all in all, a man of whom England 
had just reason to be proud, and standing beside 
his grave no Indian need dispute the sobriquet 
of ‘honest’ bestowed upon him by the popular 
voice of his own country. 

POLITICUS. 


CHEIST AND INDIA 

By 0. E. ANDBEWS. 


I T IS now more than twenty years ago since 
the time when I first started out on my 
first journey from England to India in 
order to teach as a missionary the principles of 
Christianity to the Indian people This work 
began in the Cambridge University Mission iii 
Delhi, where I became a professor at St, Stephen’s 
College under Principal Budra. Since then, the 
experience of India has been a strange reversal of 
all the things that I had anticipated Instead of 
being a teacher I have had to be a learner, 
learning my lessons with great difficulty and 
perplexity. To narrate my story very shortly, I 
have been learning year after year to understand 
the true meaning of Christ from those who are 
not called Christians I have found them often 
more truly Christian than those who are called 
by Christ’s name 

My three greatest teachers in more recent 
years have been Babindranath Tagore, Mahatma 
G-andhi, and one at Santiniketan, the eldest 
brott er of the Poet, whom we reverently call 
our Barodada. These three have taught me; 
more by their inner life and character — than by 
any spoken words, — the meaning of Christ and 
his Cross There was also one who is now dead, 
a Musalman, called Munshi Zaka Ullah, who 
showed me by tbe beauty of his own life what 
Christ’s own character must have been like in 
its meekness and humility. Besides these, that 
have helped me m a special manner, there have 


been many Indian friends, who have represented 
to me again and again the Christian ideal of 
life in such a way that it became a new revela- 
tion to me. The closest friend of all has been 
Principal Budra himself He is an Indian 
Christian, and I feel that I am right in saying 
that it has been the ‘Indian’ in him, so singularly 
preserved, that has made me understand the 
depth of his Christian faith. I repeat, I have 
learnt anew in India what Christianity truly 
is This has been the greatest discovery of my 
own life. 

At times it has been very difficult indeed for 
me to reconcile myself to this reversal of all my 
earlier ideas and to get rid of the effects of much 
of my earlier training , and pride has had its 
part in making the lesson harder to learn than 
it might otherwise have been. But when pride 
had given place and sincerity had prevailed at 
last, I was able to see the truth with open eyes 
and there has been no looking back 

The truth first came upon me like a flash, as 
I related in some letters published in this 
magazine, when I found the little company of 
passive resisters in South Africa, with Mahatma 
Gandlii and his wife at their head, living out in 
action the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, 
while the Christian Churches, which were 
thoroughly racial m character, were, openly 
denying Christ’s name. It was then that I 
understood that the true Christ had not been 
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presented to me in Europe. Eor, I had been 
worshipping all along a Western image, which 
was not the real Christ at all So I went on, 
step by step, learning lesson after lesson and 
understanding more fully how akin Christ was 
to India and to East , how his teaching, over 
large areas of the ethical life of man, was differ- 
ent from the current Semitic thought of 
Palestine in his day and strangely like the 
Buddhist teaching which had spread throughout 
the whole Eastern world five centuries before. 
When Satyendranath Datta’s poem, “On the 
Great Day”, appeared m ‘Prabasi,’ I found that 
I could echo almost every word of it He sang 

“Come, Lord Christ, come to India , there is 
no place for you there in Europe Take your 
stand m Asia, the land of the Buddha, of Janaka, 
of Kabir, of Nanak, of Kimai and hTitai, of Suka 
and Sanaka. Come with your new massage to 
this land where the Spirit is worshipped. Come, 
Lord, and be the latest gem in the string of 
devotees which encircles India’s heart 

Twice over, since then, I have had to journey 
back to the West This last visit to Europe, 
from which I have only recently returned, has 
shown me that the contrast between the profes- 
sion of Christianity and its practice has become 
greater than ever. Eecent events have revealed 
the naked fact that the Sermon on the Mount is 
put on one side in Europe and America, when 
commercial, or patriotic, or military issues are 
at stake. The follower of Christ is persecuted 
and put in jail Every one agrees, that the one 
tiny group of Christians, who came through the 
war, with their Christian principles untarnished 
were the Quakers Yet they themselves suffered 
persecution and imprisonment during the war 
more than any other body of people. 

When I was addressing at Sally Oak, a large 
number of men and women, who were going out 
as missionaries to India and China, I could only 
say to them, in so many words • “Do not, I 
implore you, make the same mistake that I did. 
Go out to learn. Do not primarily go out to 
teach. Go out to find Christ You will find 
Christ outside the Christian Churches, more 
often than inside, if you will look truly for the 
signs of his presence.” 

On last Christmas Eve I was in England. 
The Christmas bells were ringing out into the 
clear and frosty night As I heard them ring- 
ing with joyous sound, I kept repeating to myself 
the refrain, which Tennyson has used in ‘In 
Memoriam’ 

“Peace and goodwill, goodwill and peace, 

Peace and good will to all mankind.” 

But in Europe my spirit could not rise to the 
song of the Christmas bells, Eor there was very 
little peace and goodwill in Europe at that 


Christmas time, even though the war had been 
finished for more than five years. I had passed 
through Erance quite recently and had found the 
enmity against Germany still at full^flood, with 
no sign of abatement In Great Britain owing to 
had trade and unemployment, class-hatred was 
in the very air we breathed Ireland had not 
forgotten the nightmare of terror, which she had 
just passed through Germany was at the last 
stage of economic exhaustion with millions of 
hunger-stricken people. 

I was thinking thus about the affairs of the 
world around me, as I listened to the Christmas 
bells, when suddenly there came before me the 
thought of the prison-cell at Yeravada jail, near 
Poona There, in that jail, as a prisoner, was 
the one man who had deeply and sincerely tried 
to practise Christ’s ‘hard sayings’ and to put the 
Sermon on the Mount into practical effect in 
common life I remembered Christ’s own wcwds ; 
“Not everyone that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaverf^ hut he 
that doeth the will of my Father which is in 

heaven ” . rm 

But in England the tragedy was this The 
news agency had been so bad and the press had 
been so badly served, that an entirely wrong 
impression of Mahatma Gandhi had got abroad. 
Even m well-informed circles I was told that he 
had given up non-violence and had ^ been 
‘encouraging violence’, when he was imprisoned. 
My whole time in England was taken up in 
contradicting that false impression. 

Just before I returned to India, I found a 
remarkable editorial written by Mr. K Natara- 
jan, in the Indian Social Mefo'iTiieT. “Never 
before,” be wrote, “have so many earnest minds 
of all races and all creeds turned to Christ for 
guidance in their perplexities. The number and 
insight of the new lives of Christ that are 
published are alone evidence of the fresh and 
deepened interest in his life and teaching But_ 
the most impressive proof of it is that Mahatma 
Gandhi, a Hindu, has sought for the first time 
in history to apply the Master’s teaching to 
politics as the means of raising the people 
of India to a consciousness of their duty to them- 
selves and to humanity. Mahatma Gandhi, it 
is true, is ‘buried alive’ under the order of 
authority But a seed which is buried does not 
die. It gets the opportunity without which it 
cannot fulfil its purpose. Mahatma Gandhi’s 
movement has made the central teaching of 
Christ known and cherished m quarters^ which a 
hundred years of propaganda of Chnstian mis- 
sion have not been able to penetrate 

It has become now with me a passionate hope 
that Europe may learn afresh, in a new and 
living way, the message of Christ from India. 
One of the very greatest of European thinkers 
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and workers, liiinself an ardent Christian, Dr 
Schweitzer, has just written as follows — 

^‘Onr European civilisation is doomed because 
it has developed with much greater vigour 
materially than it has spiritually Its equili- 
brium has been destroyed ” 

Once long ago the Roman Empire of the 
West heard the voice of religion from the East 
For a time, m vast multitudes, men and women 
abandoned the material world in order to find 
out life’s spiritual purpose They found it in 
the message of the Christ 

To-day the West has once more felt the void 
within her own material civilisation She has 
heaped up economic wealth only to waste it again 
in war’s destruction New scientific inventions 
have fascinated her , but the moral wisdom to 
use them rightly is felt to be wanting As Dr. 
Schweitzer says again “The equilibrium has 
been destroyed We have overvalued the 
material gains wrung from nature, and have no 
longer present in our minds the true significance 
of the spiritual element in life And now 
come stern matters of fact and call us to reflect. 
They teach us, in terms of awful severity, that 


a civilisation which develops its material side, 
and not in a corresponding degree its spiritual 
side is like a ship with a defective steering 
gear, which becomes more and more unsteerable 
from moment to moment and so rushes on to 
catastrophe.” 

Passages like these will explain, why the 
hope has arisen within me, that the East 
might bring to the West a new religions mes- 
sage, just as it did nineteen centuries ago Again 
and again, in recent years, the wings of hope 
have beaten high At other times, there has 
been a despondency, which I have hardly liked 
to face For 1 have wondered whether the East 
owiDg to long ages of subjection and decay, has 
not lost that purity of the inward heart which 
alone can see God But the experiences of the 
last few days since I have landed, and the time 
spent m the Sassoon Hospital, at Poona, by the 
bed-side of Mahatma Gandhi, have again restored 
my confidence, and I feel certain that when at 
last I am permitted to return to Santiniketan 
and to breathe the atmosphere of its healing 
peace, the way of life will again become clear to 
me and its spiritual message supreme. 


THE INDIM COTTON INDUSTET ( ABOUT A. D. 1700 ) 

lY 

English Trade Arrangements. 


B efore closmg this paper, it will be pro- 
per to give a brief account of the trade 
establishment kept up by the East India 
Company to deal m the Indian Cotton goods. 
It has already been mentioned that its chief 
“factories” — by which was meant only a 
trade settlement — were in the heart of the 
Ootton manufacturing regions above noted. 
Yet when they made those settlements, calico 
trade had not come into prominence , pepper, 
saltpetre, and mdigo were then the staple 
of Indian trade. This is due to the fact that 
calicoes and muslins, which became the 
fashion in England towards the close of the 
17th century, had very little vogue m the 
first half of that century. Interlopers like 
Thomas Pitt, however, occasionally imported 
some choice stuffs into England and these 
tsomm^nded fabulous prices, But from about 


1680, there arose an enormous demand for 
Indian cotton and silk goods, in England, 
and the Oompanj had to make a rapid 
increase in its calico and silk investments. 
Thus it became the principal branch of the 
Company’s Indian trade This trade was so 
prominent as to influence the course of 
economic policy and the growth of economic 
thought in England.* In the present connec- 
tion it is only intended to make a brief survey 
of the arrangements and methods of the 
Company’s calico trade. 

The Company’s organisation at the time 
was specially suited for the work of trade 
and this was their sole object for a long time. 

* See the writer’s forthcoming work “The 
Influence of East India Trad® on English 
Economio History.” 
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At the time of which we speak, about 1680, 
the Company had three principal factories 
( Surat, Madras and Hughly ) each under 
the charge of a President and OounciL 
Under them were subordinate factories, 
which were generally in those centres which 
traded in the goods which the Company 
cared to buy. And even these “subordinates” 
had offshoots in important regions for the 
advantage of dealing at close quarters with 
the producer. The whole country was thus 
spread with a network of the Company’s 
warehouses. Of course this was true only of 
those regions, like Bengal and Coromandel 
Coast, which offered profitable trade In 
Bengal there was hardly any place of 
industrial importance where the Company had 
no establishments. Even in petty villages it 
had its aumng or small warehouse, under 
the charge of a clerk This functionary 
estimated the productive capacity of the 
aurang and dealt with the artisans of the 
place through Dalals or brokers The goods 
were supplied to patterns, and when ready 
were brought to the subordinate factory of 
the district, where they were valued with the 
help of an expert called Jachaiidar, The 
goods were then carefully sorted and packed, 
and were sent to the Principal Warehouse 
to be shipped to England. Almost every 
despatch of the Directors complains of the 
careless sorting and packing of piece-goods, 
and reminds one of the difficulties and evils 
incidental to ]oint-stock management. 

Obviously it was difficult for the Com- 
pany’s European servants to deal directly 
with the Indian producer, and some native 
Middlemen were quite necessary to transact 
business m its behalf. The exact legal 
position of this middleman was different in 
different places and times But everywhere 
it was always a matter of great anxiety for 
the Company. It tried many systems in 
turn and each of them was sooner or later 
found wanting. The Dalai (as the middle- 
man was generally called) would either rob 
the Company oi he would exploit the pooi 
artisans. When it tried to avoid the one, 
the other was certain to follow. Between 
Scylla and Oharybdis the Company had to 
choose. 

The common system at the time with 
which we are dealing was to employ a 
Gomastah for helping m the work of ‘invest- 
ment’ (which in the Company’s sense meant 


giving advances to craftsmen against the 
subsequent supply of goods). Such advances 
had become the custom in India owing 
to the poverty of artisans, and it remains so 
still. One IS tempted to surmise that the root 
idea of this Wages Fund doctrine came from 
this advance system. But this is a digression. 
The (romastahs were the Company’s servants 
and the money given in advance was its 
own money Of course the Gromastahs gave 
security for the amounts drawn by them. 
Yet sometimes the Company was defrauded 
of their money ; and the goods made on the 
advances were sold to other traders on the 
pretence that they were inferior staff. The 
weavers weie even worse treated. The 
Gomastah would sometimes league with the 
Jachandar ( valuer) to depreciate the goods 
and often prices were fixed at 30 or 40 p. o. 
below the market rates If the weaver 
resisted, the Gomastah would use the 
Company’s authority to bring him to his 
knees The poor craftsmen were generally 
helpless, and having already spent away all 
the advance money they would be only too 
ready to enter into a fresh contract with the 
Gomastah on terms dictated by himself.'^ 

The Company subsequently got tired of 
the Gomastahs. The Directors’ despatches 
every time contain a good deal about the 
matter of these incorrigible Gomastahs. 
The Company then tried independent con- 
ti actors oi'Dadm merchants who stipulated 
to supply goods at stated intervals. These 
Dadni merchants, unlike the Gomastahs, 
transacted business on their own responsi- 
bility This system too was attended with 
many evils, which were gradually revealed 
to the Company to its great disappointment. 
Regulations were repeatedly made to check 
the evils of the Middleman systems, but 
those had not the desired effect in most eases.f 

The Company also tried various fresh 
methods to do without the middlemen. It 
invited craftsmen to come and stay in the 
vicinity of the principal factories where it 
could directly deal with them. Such settlers 
were given full religious freedom which 
was in advance of that age in Europe, though 

^ The evils are vividly described by Mill, 
Bolts and other writers , see also Moncton 
Jones, Hastings in Bengal, pp 37-40 

t For examples of such regulations, se^ 
Jones, 80. 
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not in India, and were supplied wifcli various 
facilities for obtaining provisions, raw 
materials etc G-overnor Thomas Pitt was 
the first to handle this policy effectively. 
He bought up yarn and thread from out- 
of-the-way places and had them put out for 
work on easy terms among the weavers 
settled around the Port St, G-eorge. Thereby 
he attracted workers from far and wide, 
and made Madras a great weaving centre. 
The Directors esteemed it even more than 
it deserved, and exorted other presidencies 
to follow the example of “Our President 
and Council of the Port’’, and “to encourage 
handicrafts ..and pay them higher than 
others”.* They wrote to Pitt of their “con- 
fidence in his ability and integrity” and 
certainly they went out, of their way in 
acknowledging it. 

This new policy had far reaching conse- 
quences. The subsequent history of India 
has been greatly influenced by it. Under 
Its working the Company’s settlements, which 
were hitherto unknown villages, became 
majestic metropolitan centres teeming with 
life and throbbing with industry. What 
would be Madras, Bombay and Calcutta 
to-day had it not been for this beneficent 
and far-sighted policy ? The Company 
encouraged industry and enterprise not 
only by offering an extensive foreign market 
but also by a positive policy of protection 
offered to the arts and crafts that took 
refuge within its walls from the insecurity 
of those troubled times. The Despatches 
of the Directors are full of practical instruc- 
tions in this line. We can trace every stage 
in the growth of Bombay m those interesting 
documents. They urged upon the authorities 
at Surat to encourage making calicoes" at 
Bombay, “although it shall be coarse at first, 
that in time they may attend to the making of 
them better, ”t to get cotton wool cheap at 
Broach to put it out for work among the 
poor weavers j and to encourage migiation 
of workers by keeping “always a store of 
paddy and rice”. What was a fishing village 
when Charles II handed it over to the 
Company ( m 1668 ) became soon the great- 
est emporium of trade on the peninsula. 

^ Letter Books, IX. Desp. to Bengal, 29th 
November, 1700. 

Letter Books YU, 1684, April 7. 


The same is true also of other British 
settlements in India. At Madras, the Com- 
pany tried to introduce the manufactures of 
the Bay, because “it will be mighty advant- 
age to the city”.* Of course at that time 
there occurred some political disturbance 
to trade in Bengal The Directors also 
insisted on starting the curtain-making 
industry “which will not only be a benefit 
to the Company but to our inhabitants m the 
town of Madra8”.t Similarly the authorities 
at Bombay encouraged the knitting of stock- 
ings, which formerly was done only at Goa.J 
Even more indefatigable were the labours, 
of the Company to plant a Linen industry in 
its settlements. The Directors took their 
stand on the national interest of England 
and told their servants how the Linen “would 
prove an excellent commodity to improve 
our navigation” and ““prevent the expense 
of a great deal of money which the Dutch 
yearly draw fiom the nation for losrams 
Hollands supplied with from France, 

Geimany, Flanders and Holland to the 
great diminution of our wealth and increase 
of theirs” § The Company’s idea shows a 
harmonious combination of national interest 
and private gam. It is inteiestmg to read 
their spirited appeal to Bengal author- 
ities ““not only as you aie our servants 
and concerned for our interest but as you 
are Englishmen and lovers of your country”. |[ 
The appeal produced the desired effect, for a 
few months later thej^sent an instalment of 
linen cloth and were much commended for 
their patriotism. 

The Company’s inteiest in advancing and 
improving Indian manufactures even took 
them to lengths not justified by the current 
views on patriotism. They sent out patterns 
and models of piece-goods from England in 
order to instruct Indian weaveis and print- 
ers as to the sort of goods wanted in Eng- 
land. More than this : they also sent to 
India some “artificers^ to teach Indian arti- 
sans English modes of weaving, dying and 

* Letter Books VIII p. 240. 
t L. B YII p 20S. 
t YIIHov 1683 

§ To Bengal ( July 5, 1682 ) To Madras 
{ 3u\j 20, 1683 ), To Surat ( Eoy. 16, 1683 ). 

( Vol. YII ). 

11 Letter Books YII, p. 7 
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so forth. Examples of the former can be 
met with m most volumes of the Letter 
Book ; almost every year fresh patterns 
were sent to India to guide Indian work- 
manship."^ In 1680, the Company sent to 
Madras two hempdressers, two spinners, 
and a weaver that they may “put them into 
a way of making such hempen sailcloth as 
this kingdom is usually supplied with from 
Trance and Holland’.t In 1682, a mercer 
was sent to the Bay to mix colours for silks at 
Kassimbazaar ( Letter Books Y, 7, p. 59 ). 
In the same year dyers and throwsters were 
sent to Bengal, In 1683 the Company at home 
tried to induce flaxdressers to go to India 
but they would not go being an inland sort 
of people and not used to travel out of 
England” ( Oct. 1, 1685 ). In 1684, John 
Hilman, a weaver was sent to Bengal ‘listed 
for a soldier’— to escape criticism ot course 

We have to observe however that the 
above two methods of advancing Industry 
though well-meant did not influence In- 
dian manufacturers to any great extent. 
First the patterns sent were generally 
goods taken home from India by interlo- 
pers and private traders and did not 
influence the artisans in any other sense 
than indicating to them the goods proper 
for the English market,— what kind of 
flowers and stripes were in fashion at the 
time in England and so forth. And In- 
dian workers were on the alert to adapt 
their art to the needs of the foreign mar- 
ket. This readiness on their part is evident 
from the foreign and eclectic designs on 
Chintzes and other devices to please Euro- 
pean customers. Anyhow, the Company 
soon recognized the folly of curtailing the 
libeity of the Indian artificers, and instruc- 
tions were repeatedly sent to India to 
leave all details of work to the unchecked 
imagination of Indian workers. As early 
as 1683, the Directors wrote to Bombay 
“Let your weavers take out such flowers 
most convenient and agreeable to their own 
fancies which will take better here than 
any strict imitation of which is made in 
Europe”. In 1697, they again wrote in 
the same strain to Bombay, but in even 

^ e. g. Patterns of hangings to Bay, April 
23, 1683 

t Kecords of Ft, St. George 1680-83, p. 21. 
Edited by S. Dodwclb 


stricter language. Such instructions were 
lepeated many times as when in 1731 it 
was definitely laid down — “Let the Indiana 
work their own fancies, which is always 
preferable before any patterns we can send 
you from Europe”. 

Obseive also that the artificers who 
went to India did little there and were 
soon recalled, or they turned private crafts- 
men In 1687, the Directors wiote to Bengal 
— “we haVe found by long experience that 
dyers and throwsters in Bengal are a great 
expense to the Company and work but 
very little for us • Therefore we desira 
you to recall them to the Fort and send 
them home from hence”, We may note 
also that the artificers sent were chiefly 
for linen manufacture , and in the technique 
of cotton weaving and printing, Indian 
craftsmen were far in advance of the rest 
of the woild at the time, 

Nevertheless this part of the Company’s 
policy gave a handle of attack for their 
enemies and critics m England and this 
was one of the principal counts of the 
popular charge against the Company in 
1699. In most of the petitions against 
East India goods and in the pamphlets 
written against the Company, this fact is 
magnified as a great crime against the 
nation The Turkey Company’s petition ma^e 
capital out of it, but the East India Com- 
pany denied it except m the case of “one 
or two dyers”. Many tracts and broadsides 
commiserate the folly of Englishmen in 
sending artificers to help “the great Mog- 
hul’s Subjects”, The remarkable pamphlet 
An English Winding Sheet for Indian 
Manufactures has these strong words about 
the subject - — ‘It was the English that 
sent over artists to all these trades and 
pattern- drawers and patterns that might 
suit the European hnmouis .. .Indians could 
nob do less than laughing in their sleeves” 
( I ) at this madness on the part of England. 
“It was the English, it is the English, it 
will be the English that will be the mad 
part of the world m this respect”. The 
same complaint is repeated in “A True 
Relation of the Rise and Progress of the 
E L Company : Reasons Humlly Of^ 
fered for restraining the wearing s . . ” and 
other contemporary tracts that were thrown 
out in the heated controversy of 1699. And 
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ynt thp whole charge was based upon a 
tpist^ken idea of the skill of Indian crafts- 


men and upon hearsay reports of the selfish 
actions of the Company. 

P. J. THOMA 


ME. GAQAMNDEIMTH TAGOEE'S SEW INDIAN AET 

N ot poets alone are “the unacknowledged of life’s experience While others are in- 
legislators of the world”, . but all anely pre-occupied with the appearances of 
artists , theirs is the understanding reality, they thrill to its emotional content 



Memory’s Picture Gallery 

By Mr. G-aganendranath Tagore 



Ai^apin 

By Mr. Gaganendraimili Tagorci. 
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RTH OF SONO 

By Mr Graganendranatli Tagore. 

and seek feYerislily to release it from mean- European art 
ingless and unvital encrustations into the free^ 
dom of significant expression ; the soul’s 
‘^elan’’ thus breaks through its mechanical 
bondage and men become ‘‘like gods”— they 
create. Political movements everywhere are 
bound to be futile and fatuous unless, G-reek- 
wise, they embrace the whole of life i to do 


this they have to be related 
organically to a background 
of aesthetic consciousness. 
And that this country is 
capable of producing an artist 
like Mr. Gaganendranath 
Tagore is in no small degree a 
heartening sign of the limes. 
The results of the recent ad- 
ventures of his spirit were to 
be seen at the Exhibition of 
Oriental Art held at No. 6, 
Corporation Street during the 
month of January. 

About a year ago. this 
artist felt drawn towards the 
technical discoveries of Picasso 
and it has been truly astonish- 
ing to see how far in the 
short space of twelve months 
he has travelled from his 
crude, hesitant beginnings in 
the unrepresentational orga- 
nisation of form in the direc- 
tion of “pure art”. He has 
not only mastered the kinetic 
possibilities of line, but, 
realising its inherent disabili- 
ties, has ventured farther 
afield and transcended Cubism. 
Unlike so many of his contem- 
poraries in Europe, he has 
used it as a means of enrich- 
ing his aesthetic vocabulary 
but refused to be enslaved by 
its formalism. For he is 
alive to the supreme import- 
ance of colour in painting, its 
generating function in relation 
to form, volume and space ; 
he realises that form should 
be composed through colour, 
weight distributed by it, and 
space placed and displaced — 
that aesthetic ecstasy is to be 
evoked in painting through 
the medium of the paint, 
has for a considerable time 
now been engaged in clearing the 
emotion of the picture of the cobwebs of 


anecdotic, literary association ; and it is 
vastly to the credit of this Oriental artist that 
not content with trying to epitomise in his 
work — harmoniously with the genius of Indian 
art — the results of the technical enquiries 
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since Cezanne, he should be leaping forward 
to further experimentation. Alieady, what 
he has thus independently achieved should 
entitle him to a place along with Morgan 
Kussel and Macdonald Wright as one of “the 
primitives of a new art” whose puipose is 
that painting should shed all that does not 
appertain to the energy of colour. Indeed, 
this fellow-countryman of ours has made him- 
self a force that will have to be reckoned 
with by the two Americans in their race for 
the discoveiy of art’s new world of Pure 
Synchronism. Like them, he, too, is conscious 
that every human emotion takes the form 
of one and only one of the various arts , that 
if it takes the foim of words, it is expressible 
only through literature, if of sounds, only 
through music, if of colour in position, only 
through painting ; and that through no 
other of these mediums should we seek to 
conjure up an emotion than the one to which 
it is inherently native. Of course, none of 
these artists has yet finally reached the 
promised land, but they have, at any rate, 
charted their seas The several stages of Mr 
Tagore’s development fiom painting in two 
dimensions to painting dynamically “m the 
round” weie discernible in his recent exhi- 
bits Beginning with the flat decorative 
pattern of his “festivities”, he has arrived 
at that composition of beautifully poised 
movement of form and space in colour which 
he calls “Aladdin”. No doubt, our “lauda- 
tores temporis acti” will continue for a long 
while yet to complain that such art is not 
“natural’^, that they have seen nothing like 
it m the objective woild. Of course, not. 


EYERLASTINQ 

Bishop’s College, 

224, Lower Circular Road, 
Calcutta, January 14, 1924 
To 

The Editor of the Modern Review, 

Dear Sir, 

Nothing can be more gratifying to a Chris- 
tian than to find non-Christians making a sincere 

88W 


Precisely in this feature lies its merit. Eecog- 
nisability in painting only confounds the 
emotional values of an art which is concerned 
not with the effects of being, but with the 
causes, not with the photographic aspects of 
life, but with its creative energies. Mr. 
Tagore has already gone far, but he has yet 
some distance to traverse before he “gets 
there” to unrecognisable reality, pure and 
unfettered In his “Birth of a Song”, for 
instance, the composition was disturbed and 
its vitality arrested by the realistic presence 
m the foreground of a human figure that 
purports to “represent” the singer. Again, 
all his pictures, ban mg one, were labelled 
off with literary captions that succeeded only 
m blurring their genuine significance ( In 
fact, the one he called “Blessed are they 
that have not seen and yet have believed” 
beguiled one critic into enthusing over its 
“poetry” ). The exception, which bore the 
name of “Symphony”, by a curious irony 
disclosed the least rhythmic freedom of 
ordonnanoe, thanks to its excessive pre- 
occupation with verisimilitude. But his 
“Aladdin” was a superb piece of work, subtly, 
and potently expressive of joyous energy, 
hieroglyphmg reality, as Dr. Cousins might 
say. To appreciate this picture adequately 
one was not to view the cycloramic life on 
the canvas as external to oneself, but, 
following an excellent precept of the 
Futurists, project oneself imaginatively into 
the heart of its movement and experience 
from within its intensity of ordered 
dynamism. 

ABANY C. BANERJEE. 


PUNISHMENT 

and careful study of the New Testament. It 
was therefore with real pleasure that I read Mr. 
M C. Ghosh’s scholarly article on the Religious 
Quest of India m your January issue I agree 
with him so cordially in one point that I am 
sure he will not mind if I express disagreement 
in regard to some of his conclusions 

“ A theory”, he says, “is characteristic of the 
theorist. If a man be cruel and vindictive, his 
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punishments -will also be cruel and vindictive. 
But if bis heart be full of loving kindness, his 
punishments will also betoken love and kind- 
ness. A man whose heart is ‘permeated with 
love can never dream of everlasting punish- 
ment.” This is profoundly true and admirably 
expressed. 

What then are we to make of those passages 
in the Gospels (so assiduously collected by Mr 
Ghosh,) which record the teachings of Jesus 
about punishment in terms which at first glance 
may not unreasonably be regarded as cruel and 
vindictive ^ 

We are faced with a dilemma. 

1 Bitliei Jesus was cruel and vindictive to 
an unusual degree 

2 0? the passages quoted are capable of 
some other interpretation 

The first alternative seems impossible The 
whole impression left upon us by the Gospel 
narrative is of a singularly gracious and sym- 
pathetic personality Watch Him in His con- 
tacts with lepers and outcastes and thieves and 
evil women and little children, and then ask Ts 
this the heart which gave birth to a doctrine of 
Endless Hell ?’ Mr Ghosh is undoubtedly 
right when he says that “the theory of Ever- 
lasting Fire must have been forged in the smithy 
of a vindictive and hard-hearted people” But 
can he persuade us that Jesus was hard-hearted 
or vindictive ^ 

We fall back on the second alternative and 
we are met at once with the very important fact, 
often insufficiently known even among Christian 
people, that tie looid tmnslated BternaV and 
once {most unfortunately) ''Bverlashnf' ( Matt 26 
45, A Y not BY) does not mean unending It 
means “ belonging to the age ”, and so usually 
“belonging to the futuie age”, “belonsing to the 
world to come” 

If Mr Ghosh will look through his passages 
again, he will see that this single fact removes 
the whole of his difficulty about everlasting 
punishment The other passages, which he 
quotes, say nothing as to the duration of the 
punishment and Mr Ghosh is careful to recog- 
nise that punishment which is not endless, may 
he remedial and fully consistent with love Jesus 
would cordially have accepted Mr Ghosh’s 
dictum, “ Our God must be ever-loving and His 
punishments must be remedial, not vindictive 
and everlasting ” 

Any other view makes the whole story unin- 
tellipble If Jesus taught such ghastly things 
^ Mr Ghosh supposes, why did men love Him ^ 
Why did they welcome Him as the supreme 
revealer of God’s love P Whj did they go about 
tbe world proclaiming “ God is Love ” and ex- 
hanstmi the resources of language in telling of 
a broa wflo IS rich m mercy” and of “His 


great love wherewith He loved us ” and of “ the 
exceeding riches of His grace in His kindness 
towards us ” ^ (Ephes II 4 7 ) 

Mr Ghosh raises other points in ins article, 
but I do not feel that they call for any further 
comment He spends a column in dealing with 
the story of Jesus before the High Priest and 
concludes that Jesus was ‘quarrelsome ’ I con- 
fess I fail to see it 

In conclusion let me again thank Mr Ghosh 
most cordially for the careful and patient study 
he has bestowed on our scriptures He has, I 
believe, done real service in calling attention to 
a point of great importance all too often ignored 
by Christian teachers The nightmare of un- 
ending torture m hell has too long haunted the 
imagination of Christendom Critics like Mr 
Ghosh will help us to awake into that clear light 
of sanity and peace which Jesus came to give. 

Yours etc , 

B. L Felly. 


Rejoinder 

Tliere are two points m Mr. B, L Felly’s 
criticism 

He has been faced with a dilemma We 
must say that Jesus was either cruel and vindic- 
tive or loving and sympathetic To us it is no 
dilemma at all Make it a trilemma and the 
difficulty is removed A man may be both The 
mind of man is extremely complex We cannot 
say that he is either loving or cruel He may be 
loving to his friends and cruel to his foes. [He 
may be kmd-hearted to some and hard-hearted to 
others , he may be kind-hearted sometimes, hard- 
hearted at some other times ] Jesus was certainly 
loving to some. But his love was not universal, 
it was circumscribed. [He was usually loving to 
those who did not oppose him, or who accepted 
him as the saviour and sought his help and 
mercy ] 

Mr Felly’s second point is that “the word 
translated ‘Eternal’ and once (most unfor- 
tunately) ‘Everlasting’ Matt 25,45, {sic) A Y. 
not R Y ) does not mean unending It means 
‘belonging to the age’ and so usually ‘belonging 
to the future age’, ‘belonging to the world to 
come’” He has given no reason for this state- 
ment So his assertion might have been met 
by a contradiction But as the question is of vital 
importance, we shall discuss the sub 3 ect critic- 
ally 

In translating Matt XXY 46, A Y uses 
“Everlasting punishment” and “Life eternal” 
Sharpe’s revised translation has “Everlasting 
punishment” and “Everlasting life.” B Y has 
“Eternal punishment” and “Eternal life.” 
Moffat’s new translation also gives “Eternal 
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pumsliment” and ‘‘Eternal life ” The Twentieth 
Ceniurj E’ew Testament uses “aeoman punish- 
ment” and “aeoman life ” The last version has 
avoided the difficulty by retaining the Greek 
word m the English form 

The Greek word used here is aiomon Arch- 
bishop Trench has accepted the A Y {vide 
“Parables”, 1872, p 104) Hausrath’s translation 
IS also “everlasting” (Eveilasting torment vide 
“The Times of Jesus’, ii p 238) Keim gives 
“eternal” (eternal suffering “Jesus of Nazara,” 
Yol. lY, p 294 , “eternal fire” Yol Y, p 257) 
Petavel translates it by “eternal” (eternal 
suffering “The Problem of Immortality”, 

pp 194, 324, 549) This is also the version of 
Lausanne, Rilliet, Segond, and M Stapfer 
(quoted by Petavel, p 80) Dalman’s tiansia- 
tion IS “eternal’ ( eternal life and eternal perdi- 
tion “The Words of Jesus,” p IGl ) Plummer 
also gives ‘eternal’ (Comm Matt p 352 ) The 
Temple Dictionary has ‘Everlasting punishment’ 

( p 258 ) The Encyclopaedia Biblica uses 
‘endless’, ‘everlasting’, ‘eternal’, ‘never-ending’ 
(Columnsl372-1388) ‘Everlasting’, ‘endless’ and 
similar words are used by many Biblical 
scholars , but no competent authoiity has any 
objection to the use of the word “eternal ” 

Canon Farrar delivered in 1877 hve sermons, 
m which he tried to prove that the Greek word 
(aiomos) usually translated ‘everlasting’ or 
‘eternal’ does not mean “endless” but that its 
true meaning is “age-long’ ’ His sermons, 
published under the name of ‘Eternal Hope’, 
seem to have created a sensation at the time 
The result was that a number of eminent 
American scholars took up the subject and 
analysed all the passages containing the words 
‘aion’ and ^axdmoii' These were published m a 
book entitled “The Future Life A defence of 
the Orthodox view by the most eminent 
American scholars ” 

In this book one scholar says that the word 
“aion” is used 104 times and “aionios” 70 times 
in the Few Testament (p 139, fifth ed 1883) 
We shall consider only the passages m which the 
word “aionios” occurs It is used m connection 


with — 

(1) “Punishment” ( R Y ) once 

Matt XXY46 

(‘2) “Fire” (E Y ) 3 times 

Matt XYIII 8 , XXY , 41 , Jude 7 

(3) “D esti notion” (E Y ) ..... • - once 

II Thess I 9 

(4) “Sin” (E Y ) once 

Maik III 29 

(5) ‘Judgment’ (R Y ), “Punishment” 


(Moffat) once Heb YI, 2. 

(6) “Salvation”, ‘Inheritance’ 

“Redemption”, “Consolation” (R Y) 
4 times 


Heb V 9 IX 12, 15, 

Ilbess IIT IG 

(7) ‘Covenant’ (H Y ) once 

Heb XIII 20 

(8) ‘Tabernacle’, ‘House’ etc (E.Y) 

, 3 times Luke XYI 9, 2 
Cor lY IS , 2 Cor Y 1 

(9) ‘Glory’, ‘Power’, ‘Kingdom’ etc. of 

‘God’ and ‘Cbri&t’ (R Y ) . . 9 times 

Rom XYI 2() , I Tim I 17 , YI 16 , II Tim 
2 10, 2 Cor lY 17, Heb 1X14, 1 Pet. Y 10; 
II, Pet I 11, Rev XIY 6 

(10) ‘Life’ (R Y ) .... 43 times 

Matt XIX 16, 29 , XXV 46 Mark X 17, 30 ; 
Luke X 25 , XYIII 18, 30 , John III 15, 16, 
36 , lY 14, 36 , Y 24, 39 , VI 27, 40, 47, 54, 68 , 
X 28 , XII 25, 50, XYII 2,3 Acts XIII 46, 48 
Roin II 7 , Y 21 , vi 22, 23 Gal vi 8 , i Tim i. 
16 , YI. 12, Titus 1 2 , 111 7 , 1 John i. 2 , ii 25. 
ni. 15 , V 11, 13, 20, Jude 21 

(11) Past ages (eternal) (R Y ) 3 times 
Rom XVI 25 , 2 Tim I, 9 , Titus i, 2 

(12) “For ever” (R Y ) . once Phil. 15 

In 70 places, the word ^aidmob^ has been 

translated by ‘eternal’ in R V and in one place 
by ‘ for ever” A Y uses ‘Everlasting’ for 
about 24 times and ‘eternal’ in almost all other 
places. Moffat uses ‘eternal’ in most of the 
places , hut uses ‘everlasting’ also (Matt XYIII, 

8 , Jude 7, etc ) The Twentieth Century Few 
Testament uses ‘eternal’, ‘immortal’, ^ ‘final’, 
‘unchangeable’, ‘imperishable,’ ‘enduung’, ‘un- 
failing’, ‘unalterable’, etc In four places (Matt 
XYIII 8 , XXY 41, 46 and Jude 7), the word 
‘aeoman’ is used The translators have tried to 
cut the Gordian knot by retaining the Greek 
^ — ilie -^rord ‘aeoman’, though sanctioned 
by Tennyson, IS really the Greek word ‘amnion 
m an English garb 

If we carefully read the passages referred to 
above, without any theological bias, we shall be 
inevitably led to the conclusion that there can 
be no ambiguity as to the meaning of the word 
“(izmos’ The Revised Version is the product 
of the best and profound est scholarship of Europe 
and America and Moffat is not an ordinary 
scholar We can accept these versions as 
authoritative. 

Professor Boise of Chicago University, a 
competent classical and Biblical scholar, says 

“I find 'aim' and its adjective form aidmos, 
used one hundred and seventy-nine times in the 
Few Testament A vord so often used must 
become familiar and its meaning must be clearly 
established YUiat then does it really mean^ 
Let any one take the English word, ‘eternal , 
or ‘everlasting’ or the phrase ‘for ever’ or ‘for 
ever and ever’ and he will find, iii every instance, 
that the idea of all ilujsc Eiiglish expressions 
IS Lonveyed m Greek v^ith little variation by 
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'lion or aisnios. I find no word in tlie Hew 
Testament whicla denotes strictly and specifically 
the idea ‘eternal’ or ‘eternity’ except aidn and 
its cognate forms The strongest form of 
expression m the Hew Testament and^w/ac^m 
the Go eel language [italics author’s) ever used to 
denote an unending existence is that combination 
of aidn translated ‘for ever and ever ’ I cannot 
conceive of any word or any combination of 
words in the Greek language, or in any other 
language, which will convey the idea of eternal 
duration m the future, with more freedom from 
ambiguity and misconception, or with more 
solemn emphasis than this word” (Quoted in 
“Future Life,” p 103). 

Professor Tyler of Amherst College takes the 
same ground and uses almost the same language 
He says — 

“When the Greek philosophers wished to 
express absolute certainty, they used the word 
aidn ..The orators and historians in their still 
more popular style and on political themes use 
ton aiona and eis ton aiona, just as we do ‘/or 
eve7\ to express duration without any assignable 
or conceivable end ... If the idea of duration 
without end is to be found anywhere in the 
Greek Scriptures, it is expressed in these words, 
it cannot be expressed by any other words in 
the Greek language”, [Ihid^ p 103). 

“Kolasin aiSnion” 

Then the phrase ‘Holasin aiSnion’ (Matt XXY 
46) means “eternal punishment ” The judgment 
pronounced by Jesus was very terrible and it is 
but natural that theologians who do not advo- 
cate the theory of ‘eternal damnation’ would 
try to minimize the seventy of the judgment 
by various contrivances. 

“Philological tricks” 

Some theologians think that they can ‘explain 
away such passages by giving a different force 
to the word Eternal when it is connected with 
blessedness and when it is connected with 
punishment But such philological tricks will not 
answer in our day ’ This is put in the mouth 
of an objector by Maurice in his Theological 
Essays (p 378j And Maurice himself says, “We 
cannot honestly get rid of the contradiction by 
attaching two different meanings to the word 
‘aionios’ in different applications” (p 381). 

Figurative Sense 

Drummond, the well-known Gnitarian theo- 
logian, says that whatever was said by Jesus in 
this connection should be taken in a figurative 
sense 

“The punishment of the wicked is described 
in language purely figurative” (Via Yeiiias Vita, 
p 273). His latest pronouncement is — “It 
would be hardly fair to assert that in employing 


it Christ or the Greek editor of his words had 
the idea of eternity present to his mind” [The 
Paiahles of Jesus, ^ 259) 

Inconvenient passages cannot be so easily 
explained away The idea of torments and 
eternal torments was not foreign to the mind of 
Jesus Throughout the H T there are strong 
undercurrents and upper currents of the idea 
of eternal torments Secondly, a figure is not 
without a foundation , it is based on solid facts 
In a figure the facts remain the same , only they 
are presented in a new garb Thirdly, even a 
figurative interpretation has a canon of its own 
H Drummond says — “To impose a metaphor- 
ical meaning on the commonest word of the 
Hew Testament is to violate every canon of 
interpretation and at the same time to charge 
the greatest of teachers with persistently mys- 
tifying His hearers by an unusual use of so 
exact a vehicle for expressing definite 
thought as the Greek language and that on 
the most momentous subject of which He ever 
spoke to men. It is a canon of interpretation, 
according to Alford, that figmative sense of 
words IS nevei admissible except when requio ed by 
the contexf ” (p 235, Natural Law in the Spiiitual 
Voild) Italics ours 

How the context of the passages containing 
the word ^aidnioi does not require such an 
interpretation These passages may be explained 
literally, without doing violence to other texts 
of the H. T and a literal translation is what 
IS required by the religious tradition of 
Jewish Society, as we shall see later on. 

Is ‘Eternal’ Endless ^ 

How, a question has been raised as to whether 
‘eternal’ really means ‘endless’. In popular 
language the words ‘eternal,’ ‘always’, ‘for ever’ 
are often used loosely and mean an indefinite 
time. Does the word ‘eternal’ in Matt XXY 
46 mean in the same way a limited duration ? 
There are theologians who advocate this view. 
Farrar says, here the word aionios means ‘age- 
long’ ( Eternal Hope Sermon in ) Plummer 
says, it may not mean ‘endless’ ( Comm Matt 
p 352 ). Dorner says, the word may mean “a 
duration of immeasurable length but not an 
eternity of duration”. ( System of Christian 
Doctrine”, ( vol. iv, p 419 ) 

But there are insuperable difficulties in the 
way of explaining the word here in a limited 
sense. 

In ordinary conversation we use a word 
vaguely without pondering over its intrinsic 
significance Did the editors of the life and 
teachings of Jesus similarly use the word 
‘eternal’ in a vague way without weighing the 
the meaning of the word ^ That does not seem 
probable. They fully knew that they were 
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recording the teachings of their Saviour They 
therefore must have been very careful and must 
have weighed every word before they used it 

The portion of the Grospel which we are 
discussing contains a doctrine of vital import- 
ance That the Evangelists should m this parti- 
cular case expound the doctrine of future life 
m vague and ambiguous language passes our 
imagination They must have devoted all their 
love, energy and intellect to make the portion 
as explicit as possible 

If the word ‘eternal’ in ‘eternal punishment’ 
means a limited duration, the word ‘eternal’ in 
‘eternal life’ must mean similarly a limited time 
We quote below the weighty remarks of 
President Bartlett on this point He says — 

“The punishment of the wicked is described as 
co-eternal with the well-being of the righteous 
In Matt XXV, the co-etermty is twice implied 
or asserted First, in His address, the Judge 
( verses 34, 41 ) says to the righteous, “Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world” — that kingdom which is everywhere 
described as an “everlasting kingdom” ( eternal 
kingdom, B Y ) — and to the wicked, “Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire 
( eternal fii e, B/ V ) prepared for the devil and 
his angels”. The two parties enter at the same 
time on two opposite destinies — the one of which 
is universally described eternal ( though here it 
is implied ) , and the other, the punishment of 
the wicked, is, in express terms, pronounced 
‘everlasting” ( eternal, BY) Secondly, in the 
conclusion of the narrative, both destinies are 
alike described as states or conditions on which 
the two parties simultaneously enter, and both 
are alike pronounced eternal . “And these shall 
go away into everlasting ( etei nal, BY) punish- 
ment but the righteous into life eternal”. Let 
three points in this passage be noted (1) 
that no more in the one case than in the other 
IS the retribution a transient act or process to 
which ( pros ) the parties go, but a something 
into which ( eis ) they both enter alike , (2) 
that no more in the one case than in the other 
have we a right to depart from the true mean- 
ing of eternal ( aiomon ) as designating ever- 
lasting continuance , (3) that the repeated 
application of the term m the same connection 
to the punishment of the wicked, as well as its 
use side by side with its application to the 
happiness of the righteous, gives it an em- 
phasis which no sophistry can evade” ( Futuie 
Life : Part II, pp 83-84 ). ( R V. within 
brackets, not author’s. ) 

Rev. E. P. Goodwin writes in the same 
book — 

“If we must cut down eternity, we must 
be consistent and cut down all If future 


punishment be age-long and limited, future 
blessedness, government of God, the glory of 
Christ, the existence of Jehovah is only age- 
long and limited The restoration giant that 
stands on this interpretation, is a blind Samson 
between two pillars in the temple, not of Dagon, 
but of God If he have might enough to bow 
himself and bring down the pillar which one 
arm embraces, labelled Eternal Punishment, 
he must needs thereby pull down the pillar 
which the other arm embraces and which is 
labelled Eternal Life And thus saints, sinners, 
lost spirits, the just made perfect, angels, Sera- 
phim, God, Satan, heaven, hell, be whelmed in 
one tremendous wreck and disappear for ever ” 

( Ibid, p 103 ) 

We may then safely conclude that the word 
‘eternal’ m ‘Eternal Life’ and ‘Eternal Punish- 
ment’ has not been used in a limited sense In 
both the cases, it means eveilabfing 
Ip Removed 

Even if the word ‘aionion’ were removed 
from the text, still the passage quoted from Matt 
XXY would convey exactly the same idea It 
IS the Day of Judgment and there is only one 
Day of Judgment and that day is therefore 
known as the Last Day of Judgment The 
Judgment pronounced on that day must there- 
fore be called final It is irrevocable Now the 
passage (Matt XXY, 31-46) says that the sin- 
neis would be thrown into fire and the righteous 
would go to life As the -judgment is final, the 
condition of the wicked as well as of the right- 
eous would henceforth remain unaltered This 
means that both the torments and the blessings 
are eternal, i e everlasting 

“Foe ever* 

The following passage is quoted from an 
essay written by the Rev S 0 Bartlett, d d., 
President of Dartmouth College 

“Six passages declare the punishment to be 
‘for ever’, (eis aiona, Mark III, 29 : 2 Pet ii, 17 , 
Jude 13 , Rev XIX 3 , XX 10 ) Nothing has 
broken this force The Greek is settled, specific 
phrase of Plato, Aristotle, Diodorus, Lucian, to 
signify what we mean by ‘for ever’, and the 
Latin has translated, %n aeternum^ Some inap- 
propriate applications destroy the legitimate 
accepted meaning neither of the one nor of the 
other It contemplates no end It was the pro- 
per and the common Attic and Hellenistic 
phrase for everlastmgness, well-known and 
suitable Legitimate scholarship can prove no 
such meaning of this phrase as ‘for the age’ 
or “for an age ” Besides, of fifty-seven instances in 
the New Testament, thirty-six refer to God and 
Christ — Their functions and glory, ten to the 
blessedness of the righteous, and six to the 
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punisLinent of the wicked. The force of this 
fact can never be broken In one noticeable 
case (Mark III, 29 ), the denial of forgiveness 
‘for ever’ is reiterated by pronouncing the 
‘sin’ ( see the amended te\t ) eternal and the 
parallel passage ( Matt XII , <32) specifically un- 
folds it, ‘neither in this world, neither in the 
world to come ’ ” 

Olhausen well shows (1,460 Xote ) the im- 
possibility of weakening this last negation and 
De Wette says it is a ‘never-more absolutely 
expressed, ( p 49 The FiiUire Life ) 

Of the SIX passages referred to above, we 
quote here only the sayings of Jesus 

“But whosoever blaspheme against the 
Holy Spirit, hath never forgiveness, but is gtiilty 
of an eternal sin” (Mark III , 19, R V. ) 

The punishment for an eternal sin cannot 
but be eternal 

“Whosoever shall speak against the Holy 
Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in 
this world nor in that which is to come” (Matt 
XII,32, RY) 

There are only two worlds, this world and 
the next world If a sin be not forgiven in this 
world, it may be forgiven in the next world If 
that sm be not forgiven even in the next world, 
it can never be forgiven As it will neve 7 be 
forgiven, the punishment will be em -lasting 
Now let us analyse some of the Parables and 
let us see whether we can learn anything about 
future punishment from them 

The Rich Man and Lazaeus 

From the parable of the rich man and Laza- 
rus we know that the doom of the ungodly is 
“irreversible” The parable is this — 

“Now there was a certain rich man and he 
was clothed in purple and fine linen, faring 
sumptuously every day, and a certain beggar 
named Lazarus was laid at his gate, full of sores 
and desiring to be fed on the crumbs that fell 
from the rich man’s table , yea, even the dogs 
came and licked his sores And it came to p iss 
that the beggar died and that he was carried 
away by the angels into Abraham’s bosom and 
the rich man also died and was buried. And in 
the Hades he lifted up his eyes, being in tor- 
ments, and seeth Abraham afar off and Lazarus 
in his bosom. And he cried and said. Father 
Abraham, have mercy on me and send Lazarus 
that he may dip the tip of his finger in water 
and cool my tongue for I am in anguish in this 
flame But Abraham said, Son, remember that 
thou in thy lifetime received st thy good things 
and Lazarus in like manner evil things , but now 
here he is comforted and thou art in anguish. 
And besides all this, betiieen us and you there is 
a gi eat gulf fi.eed, (hat they who imild ^ass fiom 
thence to you may not he ahle^ and that none may 


cross ovei ftom thence to zis” (Luke XVI , 19^26 
R V , italics ours) 

The gulf between the elect and the non-elect 
is here declared to be impassable Archbishop 
Temple says — it is “an eternal separation, a 
yawning chasm too deep to be filled up, too wide 
to be bridged over” (Tarables, p 466^ Abraham 
did not hold out to the rich man any hope of sal- 
vation, he did not ask him to wait there patiently 
till he was purified He definitely told him that 
no one could cross the gulf It was eternal dam- 
nation 

Why was the man thrown into hell ^ The 
Bible gives no other reason than that he was a 
rich man on this earth and he enjoyed luxury, 
while Lazarus sat near his house and suffered 
misery A rich man he was , but that does not 
mean that, though he did not help Lazarus as he 
certainly ought to have done, he was guilty of 
any positive cruelty At least Jesus has given 
us to know that he was not hard-hearted 
while he was in hell He requested Abraham 
to send Lazarus to his five brothers and testify 
to them lest they also were sent to that place 
of torment (verses 27-28) A man who can 
be anxious for the welfare of others while he 
himself IS being tormented, cannot be called 
hard-harted and past redemption. His heart 
was changed, still his place was hell and his 
residence there was eternal The hell here is, 
therefore, not reformatory but retaliatory 

Closed once foe all 

“ When once the master of the house is risen 
up and hath shut to the door and ye begin to 
stand without and to knock at the door, saying, 
Lord, open to us , and he shall answer and say 
to you, I know ye not whence ye are depart 
from me, ye workers of iniquity There shall be 
weeping and gnashing ot teeth (Luke XIII , 
25-28) 

The door once closed will not be reopened 
The doom once pronounced is irreversible 
Those who are shut out, will remain outside 
throughout eternity. 

The Ten Viegiins. 

In the Parable of the Ten virgins also (Matt 
XXY , 1 — 12) we see that when the door is once 
closed, it will never be re-opened The foolish 
vn gins went to buy oil and in the meantime the 
door was shut When they came and said 
“Lord, Lord, open to us But he answered and said, 
Ytrily I say unto you, I know ye not ” They 
were excluded from the marriag’e feast So many 
will be excluded from Heaven When one is once 
excluded, one will remain ever excluded The 
gate of heaven will not reopen to receive the 
excluded Archbishop Temple remarks — “The 
exclusion of the foolish virgins from the mar- 
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riage feast ..is not temporary, but, as far 
as our horizon reaches, final Many regard it 
in a diifferent light, as who would not gladly do ^ 
...to me the sterner and severer interpretation 
alone approves itself as the true” (Tsai ,LXV, 13) 

Pamlles, pages 265-266 
“Their Worm Dieth Not” 

“And whosoever shall cause one of these little 
ones that believe on me to stumble, it were 
better for him if a great millstone were hanged 
about his neck and he were cast into the sea 
( Mark, IX, 42 ) And if thy hand cause thee to 
stumble, cut it off ; it is good for thee to enter 
into life maimed, rather than having thy two 
hands to go in hell ( Gr Qehenna ) into the un- 
quenchable fire And if thy foot cause thee to 
stumble, cut it oE , it is good for thee to enter 
into life halt, rather than having thy two feet to 
be cast into hell And if thine eye cause thee to 
stumble, cast it out , it is good for thee to enter 
into the Kingdom of God with one eye, rather 
than having two eyes to be cast into hell , where 
tlle^r worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched'^ 
(MK,1X., 43-48). 

The ‘little ones’ ( verse 42 ) means ‘new con- 
verts’ They must not be offended And why ^ 
Because the consequences will be serious The 
offenders will be eternally tormented This is 
vividly described m verses 43-48 They will be 
thrown into unquenchable fire and the gnawing 
worm in their body will have everlasting life 
and torment them everlastingly What a terrible 
fate it IS to be g nawed and tormented by worms 
throughout eternity ' A violent death or loss of 
limbs IS nothing to it 

In many passages the everlastingness of 
damnation is declared by using ‘for ever’, ‘eternal’ 
or similar affirmative expressions But here it 
is asserted by denying its termination “Their 
worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched ” 
Another Passage. 

“He that believeth on the Son hath eternal 
life , but he that obeyeth not the Son, shall not 
see life but the wrath of God abideth on him” 
( John III, 36 ). 

Here also the doom is pronounced by using 
negative words — “shall not see life” When it is 
said that the unbeliever shall not see life, it does 
not mean that he shall see life at some future 
time He is eternally damned. The use of the 
word ^‘ahideth’^ ( ‘the wrath of God ahideth on 
him’), IS significant 

Horner’s “Strongest Passage.” 

In discussing the passages which favour the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, Horner says — 

“The sin against the Holy Ghost will not be 
forgiven even in the next world ( Matt , XII , 32), 
which seems to imply that when committed by 
any one, it deprives him of blessedness for ever, 


and will introduce either destruction and anni- 
hilation or eternal damnation Por the sin 
against the Holy Ghost is definite unbelief which 
absolutely challenges punishment and for which 
no further sacrifice exists and no intercession 
must be made ( Heb VI 4, X 26, 27 , I John V 
16, John XVII 9) The unsaved fail a prey to 
inextinguishable eternal fire, to the worm which 
dies not (Mark IX. 42-48, Matt, XVIII 8, 
XXV 41-46 , III 10 , VII. 19 ) According to 
the Revelation, the smoke of the torment of 
those cast into the burning lake ascends from 
aeons to aeons ( Rev XIX 3 , XIY II , XX. 
10 ) But the strongest passage on this side is 
the saying respecting the betrayer — Tt were 
better for that man if he had never been born” 
(Matt XXVI 24) (System of Ghnstian Dootnne^ 
Yol IV pp 417-418 1 

It (Matt XXVI, 24) has been considered as 
the strongest passage because non-existence is 
preferable to everlasting torments On this 
passage Bartlett says — 

“To dispose of tins solemn utterance of Christ, 
as does a late writer, by calling it ‘this gush (f) 
of strong indignant feeling,’ is a procedure that 
may be safely left to its own merits.” {Futwe 
Life p 49 ) 

In other parts of the N. T. also we meet with 
the same idea 

“These (i e these men) are springs without 
water and mists driven by a storm , for whom 
the blackness of darkness hath been reserved.” 
(II Peter II 17 , R V ) 

R V has omitted ‘eis aiona’ (=for ever) 
which has been given in A V {Vide the note in 
Moffat’s translation) 

“These are they for whorn the blackness 
of darkness hath been reserved for ever” (Jude 
12-13 R V ) 

“He hath judged the great harlot,... he hath 
avenged the blood of his servants at her hand. 
And her smoke goeth up for ever and ever” (Rev 
XIX 2-3) Here “her smoke” means ‘the smoke 
from her ruins’ (Twentieth Cen N Testament) 

“They shall be tormented day and night, for 
ever and ever” (Rev , XX , 10). 

All these four passages contain the phrase 
“exs aiond^ (for ever) and are referred to by Bart- 
lett (Vide supra) 

In the following passages punishment is 
pronounced as eternal — 

“It IS a righteous thing with God to recompense 
affliction to them that afflict you .rendering 
vengeance to them that know not God and to 
them that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus , 
who shall suffer punishment, even eternal destruc- 
tion from the face of the Lord” (II. Thess 1. 6-9) 

“And angels which kept not their own princi- 
pality, but left their proper habitation, he hath 
kept in everlasting hands under da'ihness. Even 
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as Sodom, and Gomorrali and tlie cities about 
them are set forth as an example, suffer- 
ing the pum aliment of eternal jiie'' ( Jude G — 7 ) 
( italics ours ). 

In these two passages mention is made of 
^eternal destruction’, ^everlasting bonds of dark- 
ness’, and the punishment of eternal fire 

Pseudo-Eteenity. 

Some may say that the audience of Jesus had 
no idea of true eternity To them it was really 
an indefinite time — immeasurable period but not 
really unending Their eternity was not real 
eternity, it was Pseudo-Eternity What Jesus 
said was meant for this class of people So ha 
did not think it necessary to use any other word 
Our answer is — The pragmatic effect of this 
Pseudo-Eternity on their mind was exactly the 
same as the effect of True-Eternity on the 
mind of modern philosophers Philosophical 
Pseudo-Etermty may have an end but to the 
common people it is practically unending 
Had it been possible for Jesus to com and use 
a stronger word, the result would have been 
exactly the same 

Eaely Fathers and Othebs 

Thus we see that Jesus believed in and 
preached the doctrine of eternal punishment and 
left it a legacy to bis followers During five cen- 
turies after his death this doctrine was defended 
and preached by men like Athenagoras, Mmucms, 
Felix, Tertullian, Hyppolytus, Cyprian, Am- 
brose, Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine and others 
( Vide Petavel’s Piohlem of Immootahty, p 496) 
To deny it was heresy It was the “petrified 
dogma of that towering hierarchy, the Church” 
{ Algex's Poctnne of Futicie Life^ -p 513) Alger 
quotes from Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine and 
many other writers passages in which they defend 
the theory of eternal punishment He then 
writes — 

“Similar assertions are made by Irenaeus, 
Jerome, Athanasius, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaven- 
tura, Gerson, Bernard, and indeed by almost all 
the Christian writers” (p. 516). 


How TO Account fob It p 
How shall we account for this ^ Whj 
have so many writers — why have ‘almost 
all the Christian writers’ defended the doctrine 
of eternal damnation ^ Because it is based 
on the sayings of Jesus. To believe in it is 
orthodoxy , to deny it heresy. The teachings 
of Jesus have been generally considered as the 
Gospel of Love How is it then that Jesus him- 
self preached this terrible doctrine of everlasting 
punishment ^ The answer is— He was not the 
originator of the doctrine It was a legacy 
bequeathed to him by his spiritual ancestors 
It was in the Jewish scriptures , it was the tra- 
ditional belief of the Pharisees From 200 B 0 
to 100 A D , the religious atmosphere of his 
country was surcharged with the doctrine of 
everlasting punishment It was expounded and 
more or less developed in Bthiopic Enoch, 
Daniel, Sibylline Oracles, Test XII Patriarchs, 
Judith, Maccabees, Psalms of Solomon, Book of 
Jubilees, Assumption of Moses, Philo, Slavonic 
Enoch, Book of Wisdom, Apocalypse of Baruch, 
Esdras, Josephus and other writers {Vide Ency- 
clopaedia Biblica, Columns 1355 — 1372 , Jowett 
Lectures, Eschatology by Charles, pp 176 — 305 , 
Pseudograpba by Deane) 

The writer of the article in the Bncy Biblica 
admits that “in conformity with Jewish tradition 
the punishment is generally considered in the 
Gospels as everlasting” (Col 1375) In another 
place he writes — “We cannot expect Christianity 
to be free from inherited conception of a mecha- 
nical and highly unethical character” Among 
those which historical criticism compels us to 
assign to this class, are the generally accepted 
doctrine of Hades and the doctrine of eternal 
damnation ( Column 1372 ) 

We thus see that there is historical conti- 
nuity The doctrine of eternal damnation was 
originally a Jewish doctrine It was the doctrine 
of Jesus himself It was the doctrine of his pre- 
decessors, of his comtemporaries, of his followers. 

MAHESHCHANDRA GHOSH. 
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THE MAHA-BAJA-GAEKWAB’S FASOINATIHG PEESOHALITY. 
By St NIHIL SINGH . 


T owards the end of December, 1910, 
while I was staying with Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji at Yersova, some 20 
miles from Bombay, a friend came to see me 
,and asked me if I could call upon His 
Highness the Mahara]a-Gaekwar of Baroda, 
who was staying at his palace on the Nepean 
Sea Road, and had expressed the desire 
to meet me. In obedience to that command 
I journeyed by rail the next morning to 
the Church Gate station of the Bombay- 
Baroda and Central India Railway, and 
from there went in a victoria to the palace. 
The road leading to it lay over a rather 
steep hill. 

A commodious white structure set m the 
midst of tastefully laid out grounds, the 
palace commands a magnificent view of the 
-Back Bay. Bew houses in Bombay aie so 
solidly built. It has cost the State so much 
and His Highness occupies it so seldom, 
that once, in a playful mood, he called it his 
‘Vhite elephant.” 

II 

Upon entering the large drawing-room 
I found the Maharaja- seated upon a sofa. 
He rose, cordially shook hands with me, 
motioned me to a chair, and, after exchanging 
enquiries of a formal nature, made a refer- 
ence to the world-tour from which he 
had ]ust returned, probably because he 
had travelled in lands many of which I had 
visited only a short time before. His little 
red turban sat lightly upon his head. His 
hair was rather closely cropped, and slightly 
streaked with grey. He was dressed in an 

^ This is the first of a series of articles 
which Mr St Nihal Singh is writing on Baroda, 
and its Maharaja They follow the ones on 
Hyderabad and the Nizana and are a continuation 
of the general series “Glimpses of Indian India.” 

’ — Editor, The Modei n Mev'i^ew^ , 


Indian coat of white muslin, fastened with 
a string at the bieast, falling just below his 
knees. He wore rather tight trousers and, 
if I remember right, patent leather shoes. 

Hardly had the conversation drifted away 
from formalities when I found myself bom- 
barded with questions. ^‘Does journalism 
pay he asked me, with blandness which 
robbed that personal question of even the 
remotest suggestion of rudeness. 

I answered that I knew of professions 
which paid better, but journalism gave one 
an opportunity for social service such as few 
professions afforded. 

“Tes,” the Maharaja added reflectively, 
‘‘but IS it more paying in Europe and 
America than it is in India 

“Most decidedly,” I replied. 

Then followed a veritable volley of ques- 
tions. Was I attached to some particular 
journal f Was I paid by the month, or by 
the week— or was I paid so much for each 
article ^ How much was I paid for an 
article ^ And many more queries in the 
same strain. 

Now and again the Maharaja would say ; 
“I am merely asking for information,” nr 
“please forgive my inquisitiveness,” or “I 
wish to know.” The tone in which the words 
were uttered left no room for annoyance. 

At the time^ and much more so after- 
wards, when I had time to reflect over the 
interview, I was foioibly struck by the prac- 
tical and persistent nature of the Maharaja’s 
questions. As he sat talking in short, some- 
what jerky sentences, in a rather low tone, 
he occasionally twisted his little moustache. 
The slight impression of nervousness thus 
given was, however, relieved by the half 
quizzical smile whi<^h played upon his lips 
and the merry twinkle which now and again 
lit up in his eye. 

Ill , 

A journalist is so constituted that he can- 
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The Maharaja- Gaekwar as he is to-day 
Upt for loDg submit to cross-examination. 
As soon as I could get a word in edgeways, 
I politely reminded the Maharaja that I, 
ioo, had one or two questions to ask. 

- “Yes, I know,’^ blandly replied His 
Highness. “Now it is your turn. Please go 
ahead. I shall answer to the best of my abil- 
ity.” He punctuated these words with a 
^genial smile. 

As soc n as the Maharaja began to reply 
' tp my questions I noticed that all jerkinoss 
disappeared from his talk. He spoke slowly 
— deliberately choosing his words — not once 
expressing an opinion without qualifying it. 
Qn one or two occasions when, perhaps, he 
tiinught that he had made somewhat 
broad statements— broad, at least, for him, 
he added . “That is jusjt my idea. Probably 
you think otherwise.” 

I was greatly impressed with the 
Mahareja’s cautiousness, his hesitancy to 
ttate his views definitely— his habit of con- 
testing himsejf with a tentative expression 


of the conclusions at which he had arrived — 
and yet, oddly enough, now and again his 
dogmatic dictum upon a question which 
evidently he had pondered long and deeply. 
Surely his was a complex — a fascinatingly 
complex— personality. 

IV 

V hile these thoughts were running 
through ray mind the Maharaja surprised me 
by suddenly remarking : '‘Now, tell me 
what you think of it yourself.” I now 
forget exactly what “it” referred to , but I 
recollect vividly that with that question the 
bombardment from his side began again. 

“What differences do you find in social 
institutions in the United States of America 
compared with those in Europe ? In what 
respect does America lead What has 
America to teach us ^ Have we got anything 
to give to America m return ? If Japan 
could learn so much and so rapidly from 
America and Europe why cannot we ^ Why 
are we not making such rapid progress as 
Japan ^ Where do we differ from the 
Japanese And so on. 

The Maharaja kept me so busy answering 
questions that it was no easy matter for 
me to remind him that I wished to know 
something about his State and his adminis- 
tration. “That IS easily done,” he said, 
“Baroda is not far from where we are 
sitting. The journey is an easy one to make. 
You get into the tiain after dinner of 
an evening and get out of it m Baroda the 
next morning in time for chota hazn. So 
come. We shall show what little we have.” 

Thereupon His Highness turned to his 
brother, Shrimant Sampat Eao Gaekwar, 
attired in a somewhat more expensive suit 
of clothes than he himself wore, who was 
then the head of his Household ( Khangi ) 
Department, and told him that he had 
invited me to Baroda, and that I was to be 
made comfortable and shown everything. 
I gratefully accepted the invitation so 
graciously extended. 

When His Highness rose at the end of 
a long interview I noticed, for the first time, 
that he was a man of short stathre, and 
rather inclined to stoutness. He, however, 
held himself so majestically that every inch 
of him expressed kingly dignity. 

Years ihave gone by| since I had that 
first audience of the Maharaja-Gaekwar : 
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but it still stands as fresh in my memory as 
if it had taken place yesterday His unfailing 
courtesy, his alertness of mind, his insatiable 
desire for knowledge, impressed me so d.eeply 
that the intellectual pleasure which I then 
derived from conversation with him comes 
back to me as I write these lines 

And yet as I go over our talk on that 
occasion 1 recollect that I carried away with 
me a somewhat vague notion that the Maha- 
laja’s nature was a puzzling mixture of 
strength and reflection. Ideas trooped into 
his mind. He had a delicate sense of right 
and wrong He, therefore, often found it 
difficult to come to a definite decision — and 
still more difficult to pursue any policy which 
he had framed without turning off into the 
by-paths which opened off the mam course 
And yet he was a man of great determi- 
nation and resource He would sooner or 
later wear down any opposition offered to 
him, no matter how subtly, and find a way 
to achieve any purpose upon which he had 
set his heait. His psychology was, therefore, 
most difficult to study, and still more diffi- 
cult to interpret. Ko wonder that he has 
often been misunderstood and unjustly 
attacked ^ 

YI 

A few days after this interview had taken 
place I found myself alighting from the tram 
at Baroda. I was met by Mr. Hustomjee 
Morinas, the Manager of the State Gruest 
House, whom I found to be pleasant-manner- 
ed and exceedingly solicitous to make the 
Maharaja’s guests comfortable. Some time 
after my arrival a servant brought me a 
message which had been telephoned from the 
palace (telephoning, it seemed, was regarded 
in Baroda as the servants’ business), to the 
effect that His Highness would expect me to 
dinner that evening. 

Her Highness the Maharani-Gaekwar, to 
whom I was presented, was a little taller and 
looked at least ten years younger than the 
Maharaja. Her dark hair was parted m the 
middle revealing a broad, intellectual fore- 
head which bore a tiny dot of vermilion be- 
tween thinly pencilled eyebrows. I have sel- 
dom seen eyes as expressive as hers — mirth- 
ful when she was recounting a pleasant ex- 
perience, serious when she was thoughtful, 
and flashing fire when she was inveighing 
against injustice m any form. Hey thin lips 



Shrimant Sampat Rao Gaekwar, Brother of 
His Highness, as Head of the Household 
Department 

were now slightly compressed, again parted 
m a smile humoious or ironical, according to 
the turn the conversation took. Her firm chin 
denoted a determined character She was 
dressed in a gold-embroidered, rich-hued 
sari, and wore a long necklace of beautifully 
matched, large pearls 

I was also presented to the Maharaj- 
Humari Indiraraja, now the widowed Maha- 
rani of Gooch Behar Still m her teens, 
she had her mother’s regular features 
and her father’s strong nose — and in her 
conversation as m her face, displayed now 
a characteristic of the Maharaja and again 
some trait of the Maharani. She must have 
been eighteen or nineteen at the time. 

When the mother and daughter rose to 
go to the dining room I noticed that their 
sans had been so arranged as to give the 
effect of long train to an evening dress trail- 
ing behind them as they walked. 

YII 

At dinner I had the honour of sitting at 
the right of the Maharani and facing the 
Mahaiaj-Kumaii. The conversation fliist 
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Her Highness Shri Maharani Chimnahai 
Gaekwar 


turned to the world-tour from which they 
had just returned. Before it had proceeded 
very far I realised that Her Highness’ psy- 
chology somewhat differed from that of her 
august husband. Instead of contenting her- 
self with asking questions, she related to me 
some of the impressions she had formed, 
frankly punctuating them with her judg- 
ment of men and matters. 

I gathered that the Mahaiani had found 
the United States a land of turmoil. She 
did not like the methods of American jour- 
nalists — especially of the American newspa- 
per women. They were much too forward — 
much too downright “What words they 
put into people’s mouth exclaimed Her 
Highness. “How they exaggerate things !*’ 
She gave concrete instanees—in a style so 
piquant that I was moved to laughter the 
whole time. Had the Maharani of Baroda 
not been placed by Hate in the sphere in 
which she finds herself, she, with her highly 
developed faculty of observation, her eye 
for the picturesque, and her ability for 
vivid description would have made a great 
litterateur or artist. 

‘Now that Tour Highness has returned 

from your travels, do you propose to go back 


to the observance of purdah I asked, 
when she told me how happy she was to be 
among her own people once again. 

“You must ask His Highness about that,*’ 
she leplied. “He can tell you more definite- 
ly than I can ” And she smiled in a way 
which gave me to undei stand that if it 
depended upon her will, there would be no 
purdah for her. 

VIII 

As we talked the Princess Indiraraja now 
and again made an observation, sometimes 
elaborating a travel incident described by 
ber mother, again emphasising an opinion 
expressed by ber, and occasionally statin g 
her own views It was quite evident from 
ber remarks that she thought for herself 
and did not care who knew it. 

The Princess was perhaps not so free in 
the expression of her opinions as Her High- 
ness. On the other hand, her words did not 
give the impression of being guarded, as 
did her father’s. Humour — less caustic than 
the Maharam’s and less enigmatic than the 
Maharaja’s— enlivened her talk 

On one occasion the Princess playfully 
told me that Her Highness was so fond of 
red chillies that rather than run the ri&k of 
not having any when she went out to dinner 
m the States, she would carry them tied up 
in a corner of her sari. We all laughed at 
that remark— the Maharani more heartily 
than any one else Not until I had had the 
privilege of eating dishes sent out from His 
Highness’ kitchen did I, however, realise 
how hot food could be made with chillies. 

When, after eleven, I was driven back to 
the Guest House in a landau driven by a 
pair of magnificent coal black horses, I 
ruminated oveip the experiences of the past 
few hours. What fools, I thought, were the 
people in the West who measured feminine 
India — and for that matter masculine India 
— by the standards of yesterday — m some 
cases by standards wincli never existed 
outside their own imagination. 

IX 

Some days later His Highness invited 
me to spend a few days with him at the 
Laxmi Vilas palace, and I had the opportu- 
nity of observing him at close range. Before 
describing his daily routine let me set down 
a hurried impression of the place in which ^ 
he lived and woikedv 
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Maliaraj-Kumari ludiraraja as slie 
looked in 1911 


Laxmi Yilas palace — the abode of the 
Goddess of weaUh - is a huge structure of 
many domes and minarets overlooked by 
high toweis, designed by an English 
aichitect who tried to imitate the Mughal 
builders of India. At first it appeared to 
me to be a dream-structure, but as I saw 
more of [it, studied its architecture, and 
became critical of its style, it appeared 
to me to be somewhat lacking in repose. 

The visitor enters through a porte cochere 
of white* ! stone and marble, elaborately 
carved. After walking through a wide 
corridor, he comes to the Durbar Hall, a 
large, lofty chamber with a gorgeously 
coloured ceiling decorated with a geometric- 
al design^and a marble mosaic floor. Bal- 
conies with finely carved wooden screens 
run along two of the walls, richly ornament- 
ed in gold, and make it possible for purdah 
ladies to view the ceremonies without being 
seen. Through the stained glass window 
behind the Maharaja’s throne pour many- 
hued rays. Just outside is an open court- 
yard, with a marble basin and a fountain 
constantly throwing up jets of water. 

Within a few yards of the Durbar Hall 
are the suites of rooms used as offices and 
reception rooms by the Maharaja’s aides-de- 
camp, one or more of whom are always on 
duty when His Highness is in residence. 

Further on are the rooms in which the 
Maharaja likes to receive officials and 
visitors. These rooms open on a courtyard 
with fountains and palm trees 

Across this court, facing the Maharaja's 
suite of rooms, on the ground floor, is the 
hall where the cushion of State reposes. 

The walls alongside the grand marble 
staircase are hung with Italian paintings 
and in corners and niches stand statues of 
the same school, of which the Maharajx is 
extremely fond. Or, the visitor may go up 
in an electric lift, worked by a page wear- 
ing a pale yellow turban. 

On the first floor ai e situated the Maha- 
raja’s study, his drawing, retiring, dining, 
card and billiard rooms, and the library. 
The storey above contains many suites of 
rooms. One of them was occupied, at the 
time of my visit, by the Maharaj-Kumar 
Dhairyashil Eao— the “baby Prince” as he 
was called— then about 16 yeais of age. The 
suite next to him, oveilooking a miniatuie 
lake in a marble basin, beyond which was a 
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The Laxmi Vilas Palace at Baroda 


long plaiaance shaded by tall trees, rerninis- 
cent of the long view at Versailles, was 
placed at my disposal 


The Maharani’s portion of the palace is 
at the bach of the Maharaja’s, shut off from 
it by folding doors hung, at the time of my 
visit, with thick curtains, before which tail 
screens were placed Her drawing-room, 
study, and dining hall, the latter furnished 
m Indian style, are on the first floor. The 
staircase leading up to her rooms is broad 
and handsome, the furnishings are rich, and 
the paintings and sculptured figures scattered 
abDut ciretally selected 

On the second floor, the Princess had her 
apartments — spacious, airy, well-furnished. 

Her Highness’ durbar hall was m a 
separate building, reached by an overhead 
passage leading from her apartments. 

XI 

The Maharaja, in those days, woke about 
daybreak and, immediately after his bath. 


dispensed ^opradan-which really did not 
mean the giving away of a cow, but the 
bestowal of hard cash on Brahmans. He 
then had a piece or two of dry toast and a 
plantain and a cup of coffee. He was in 
the saddle invariably before eight o’clock, 
dressed m a European riding habit and 
wearing a sun helmet. 

Returning by nine the Maharaja changed 
his clothes, donned a smart lounge suit or a 
white Indian dress, and read newspapers or 
books, or received select personages in 
audience until eleven, when the first heavy 
meal of the day was announced. 

While I was at the Palace, most of the 
morning was devoted to talk in His Highness’ 
study. He would sit in his swivel-chair. I 
at his right, ready to take notes. He would 
ask me to put questions to him to secure 
from him information as to his life, career, 
ideas and ideals. 

In this manner I learned from His High- 
ness how he came to Baroda in May, 1875, 
from Kavlana — a small village near Hasik 
where he was horn m 1863 ; how he ignorant 
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o£ even the Marathi alphabet, received his 
education— or what was given to him as 
education , how he began his rule, towards 
the end of 1881 ; how he replaced, within a 
few months, his first Dewan (Raja Sir T. 
Madhava Row) with a man of his own choice 
(Kazi Shahab-ud-dm), how he went about the 
State to familiarize himself with the various 
parts of it and with all classes of his people, 
how he first managed to break through the 
net of caste and crossed the ‘‘black water”; 
how he was blocked in every reform upon 
which he embarked — blocked from within 
and without— and how he had had to battle 
all his life with ignorance, superstition, 
apathy and inefficiency which held back 
progress m the State— and in fact, all over 
India. A man of few words, fonder of ask- 
ing questions than of answering them — of 
listening than of talking — it was neither 
easy for him to tell, nor for me to obtain 
information, especially when it came to 
discussing his ideals — his motives — the soul 
of his administration. 

XII 

As a rule, I left the Maharaja just before 
being summoned for dejeuner, so that he 
and I may have a hurried wash before we 
met again at the table. The meal placed 
before us was usually a European repast, 
cooked by a French chef and served under 
the supervision of an English butler — a 
portly, pompous fellow, of whom even high 
ofificials stood m awe, addressing him as 
‘‘mister.” The Maharani and the Princess 
did not grace them with their presence, but 
Prince Dhairyashil Rao used to be present, 
and such guests as Bis Highness might wish 
to honour. 

The Maharaja’s physician, Dr. Sumant 
Mehta, a tall lean man, as I remember him, 
was always there, and was always worried 
because his august master, keen upon learn- 
ing something new, was quizzing one or 
another of his guests, paying small attention 
to the savoury dishes set before him, eating 
fast in his abstraction, and often suffering 
from indigestion in consequence. The doctor 
would now and again remonstrate in his 
gentle, courtly way. His Highness would 
blandly smile, would appear to obey the 
doctor, and, after a moment or two again 
would become absorbed in some tram of 
thought and go on as before. 


The Maharaja seldom called for a dish 
twice but each meal was so sumptuous 
that no one had the need to do so. I never 
saw him drink anything stronger than coffee. 

XIII 

Dejeuner over, the Maharaja retired to 
the billiard room for an hour’s play with 
one or another of his guests, or if pone was 
available, with Mr. Morenas, the Parsee 
gentleman, who, in his childhood, had 
taught him the game, and who had been 
m his employ ever since. Sometimes he 
let others play and sat beside me on a high 
settee and resumed the thread of conversa- 
tion where we had left it m the morning. 
By one o’clock he was in his office, with ,Mr. 
Ambegaokar, his private secretary, or with 
the aide-de-camp m attendance 

Days were told off for the heads of the 
various departments to appear at the palace 
and to place papers before Bis Highness. 
I was surprised at the detailed supervision 
that he exercised over the administration. 

The Dewan (Mr. 0. X. Seddon, I.C»S., 
an exceedingly pleasant, efficient and 
sympathetic Englishman acted in that 
capacity ) and his colleagues possessed 
limited powers and could not initiate any 
important reform. They had to obtain His 
Highness’ sanction for employing, removing, 
transferring or increasingHhe salary of evOn 
comparatively petty officers. 

The Maharaja, I found, was specially 
fond of scrutinising proposals for public 
works, discussing educational matters, and 
trying to design legislation calculated to 
remove social and religious evils. He was a 
rigid economist where expenditure of money 
belonging to the State was concerned. 

XIY 

At half-past three or four the‘ day’s work 
was over, and His Highness had' his tea, 
Sometimes he sent for me to join him and 
we had a chat over a cup of tea. Or he 
chose to have books, magazines, or papers 
read out to him. 

At five o’clock, or as soon after that hour 
as the sun would permit, the Maharaja clad 
m flannel, marched to the tennis court, 
where some of his officers and prominent 
citizens who had been invited would be 
awaiting him. Sometimes he preferred to 
go out for a walk, covering miles while his 
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motjor-car, driyen by a Spanish chaaifeur , 
or his carriage, with its white horses held m 
cheek by an Irish coachman, would slowly 
follow him. 

His Highness was back in his palace by 
half- past seven, and his Irish valet or his 
Hindu barber helped him to put on his 
Western dress suit or Oriental costume, 
whichever he might elect to wear at dinner 
which was served sharp at eight o’clock. 
Her Highness the Maharani and the Princess 
were nearly always present. The meal 
consisted of a number of courses, and once it 
was served on gold plate. It generally 
occupied an hour 

One evening we had an Indian dinner. 
It was to have been served in the Indian 
dining-room, everybody sitting on low, 
wooden stools, while the food was placed 
upon large, gold salvers in a multitude of 
small cups of precious metal, set on low- 
tables in front of us, those used by their 
Highnesses being made of gold, at the last 
moment, however, that idea was abandoned 
and we ate at the table as usual. 

XV 

After dinner the Mahara]a and his guests 
adjourned to the billiard room or the card 
room for a rubber at bridge, or a game of 
chess or dominoes. The party rarely broke 
up before eleven, 

' The Maharani, Princess Indiraraja and 
tjie Prince Dhairyashil Rao would stand in 
a row, and gracefully bow as they saluted 
the Maharaja, after which the ladies 
disappeared through the door separating 
the men’s portion of the palace from the 
zenana and the Prince went with me to the 
second storey. 

When His Highness had something on 
his mind, or when insomnia claimed him 
as its victim, more than likely he would 
occupy his private bed-chamber. A servant 
would sit at the foot of his couch massaging 
his feet. A junior secretary would sit m 
a corner beside a tiny light which illuminat- 
ed only the book he was holding, and 
read aloud to him. Much of the information 
which His Highness possesses has been thus 
acquired. 

XVI 

While I was living at the Laxmi Vilas 
palace, or in Chiman Bag m the grounds of 
that palace— altogether alDout 3 months— I 


found that the Maharaja seldom varied his 
routine Once m a while he would pay a 
visit to the secretariat and meet the high 
officials there, instead of having them bring 
work to him. Even on Sundays he did not 
spend much time with his family, preferring 
to devote the best part of his leisure to 
reading or conversing with the elect. 

XVII 

I had the opportunity of witnessing just 
one Durbar. 1 have now forgotten what 
was the iidture of the occasion to celebrate 
which it had been held ; but the general 
details are still vivid m my memory. The 
nobles and officials all m their richest robes 
solemnly silent, sat on a snow-white sheet 
in the audience hall in long rows, facing 
one another. Two nautch girls portly but 
remarkably light on their feet danced and 
sang, advancing almost half way to the 
throne, retreating, swaying their bodies and 
rythmically waving tbeir arms. 

There was a loud burst of music as the 
Maharaja entered, preceded and followed by 
men bearing the emblems of royalty. 
Everyone stood until he had taken his seat 

One by one, in strict order of precedence, 
the courtiers and officials rose and approach- 
ed the throne, bowed low, and presented 
their Sovereign with sesamum seeds coated 
with sugar, in a silver box. His Highness 
touched each present, as it was offered, and 
it was immediately taken away. 

Finally Mr Seddon placed a garland 
around the Maharaja’s neck, and presented 
him with a beautiful bouquet and betel 
leaves and finely chopped areca-nut. An 
attendant returned the compliment. His 
Highness then withdrew and the court broke 
up. 

XVIII 

As the Maharaja was kind enough to take 
me to his dominions in Kathiawar, some time 
during February or March, I had the 
opportunity of seeing him at work m the 
districts While we were at Amieli he rose 
earlier than he did m Baroda, went out for a 
ride, generally leaving behind the aide-de- 
camp in attendance, and talked with anybody 
and everybody whom he met on the way. 
On returning to the palace, which ordinarily 
served as the 8uha^s ( Collector’s ) offices, he 
would receive deputations, or give interviews 
to selected persons, or sometimes, hear 
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petitioners. Theie was a box in the compound 
into which any one could deposit petitions 
addressed to His Highness, who insisted upon 
having them all read out to him. 

On one occasion I accompanied the 
Maharaja when he visited a temple In 
view of his unorthodox ways I was surprised 
to note how the priests fussed round him and 
showered blessings upon him. 

On another occasion I attended a meeting 
held in a small village some ten oi twelve 
miles from Amreli, at which the Maharaja 
presided. I cannot recall what he said on 
that occasion, but I remember how an 
"untouchable” lad who had been educated m 
one of the schools specially conducted for 
children of low castes, got up and read an 
essay in Gujrati, which visibly affected the 
Mahaiaja I, therefore, had it translated 
and found that the boy had painted a vivid 
picture of the awful conditions to which 
his people had been condemned by the higher 
castes, and expressed gratitude to His 
Highness for the effoits which he was 
making to uplift them 

XIX 

The yeais which have elapsed since 1 
spent those months with the Maharaja 
have been full of worry and sorrow foi him 
Towards the end of 1911 occuiied the 


incident at the Delhi Durbar, which is still 
too fresh in the public memory to need to be 
further referred to here Three or four 
years later the widow of his eldest son ( who' 
had been cut off in the prime of life ) died, 
and, a little later, his third son, Prince yhivaji 
Rao passed away. Their Highnesses were m 
Europe at the time, and these deaths, 
therefore, caused them even greater sorrow 
than would have been the case had they been 
present for the last sad obsequies. About a 
year ago the only daughter became a 
widow, and not long ago the second son 
Prince Jaismgh Rao died, in a tragic circum- 
stance In spite of his habit of repressing 
his emotions, His Highness is a man of 
sensitive feelings, and has suffered acutely 
from these shocks. 

A few weeks ago when I saw the 
Maharaja at the Hyde Park Hotel in London 
shortly before he set sail for India, his hair 
had become almost completely grey, and 
his face was seared with deep lines He 
looked worried and haggaid. He complained 
of gout and also of indigestion and 
insomnia Every movement betrayed ner- 
vousness which was well-nigh uncontrol- 
lable The Fates have dealt harshly with a 
man whose work for the elevation of his 
people entitled him to a far different 
treatment. 


dLEAraas 


Power from the Sky May Light 
Our Homes 

Scientists long have dreamed of turning to 
practical use the electricity that now is consumed 
by destructive lightning bolts M Jules Guillot, 
a French inventor, has perfected a machine to 
utilize this latent power 

He bases his experiments on the theories of 
static electricity proved by such scientists as 
Franklin, Lord Kelvin, and others According 
to these theories, static is produced by the motion 
of the earth around its axis through the non- 
conducting ether. This motion causes the earth 
itself to become charged negatively, while the 


air around it is charged both negatively and 
positively. 

Since like charges repel each other and unlike 
charges attract each other, the atmosphere’s 
negative charges are thrown away from the 
earth’s surface while the atmosphere remains as 
a positively charged blanket 

The difference of potential between the 
positively charged air and the negatively charg- 
ed earth constitutes an unused source of electric 
energy. Since the amount of this difference 
depends on the distance from the earth of *gas 
particles forming the atmosphere, Guillot has 
established his experiment station upon the 
summit of Mont Blanc in Switzerland, 
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At the station there are two antennae, one 
extending toward the equator, the region of maxi' 
mnm density of the positive charges , the other 
consisting of a number of iron points extending 
vertically upward The positive ions are attract- 
ed by the antennae pointing south and build up 
a charge upon a plate in the machine A second 
plate IS connected with the vertical antennae 
Because of the diifference of potential, this second 
plate absorbs a certain amount of negative ions 
that ordinarily would be repelled from the earth 
Thus it IS possible to establish a difference of 
potential or voltage within the machine that will 
cause a current to iow from one to the other 
when they are short circuited 

Instead of trying to use the voltage for this 
purpose directly, the charges are led oS through 
step-down transformers 

It is claimed by the inventor that in this 
way he has been able to keep ten 50- watt lamps 
burning, utilizing only the static electricity of 
the air. 


Six-Story Building Moved by Six 
Horses 

Six Los Angeles horses recently accomplished 
the astonishing feat of moving a six-story brick 
building, weighing 11,000 tons, for a distance of 
125 feet They did it with the aid of a senes of 
tracks over which the structure moved on rollers. 


The building housed a hotel which had to be 
moved from a site purchased by Los Angeles for 
municipal buildings. 

Nineteen double tracks, a total length of a 
mile, were used Forty-five lines of cable, totaling 
8100 feet, and three capstans conveyed the 
pow<*r supplied by the horses The cable, tracks 
and capstans were so arranged that the six 
horeses pulled with a strenth equal to that of 
5400 horses, a multiplication of 900 The moving 
was, of course, 900 times slower than it would 
have been with 5400 horses pulling 

Fourteen hundred jacks were used The 
distance covered in any day was 40 feet. 


Airplane Smoke Curtain Hides 
Navy Forces 

Appearing to grow from the surface of the 
sea a smoke screen laid down in recent naval 
trials held by the IT S government, was created 
by chemicals dropped by an airship As the plane 
rushed through the air, the gases were literally 
sprayed in its wake Instead of rising, the 
vaporous mass settled toward the surface of the 
water, creating a curtain behind which both 
warships and aircraft could have maneuvered 
unseen by enemy observers at sea level 
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Motor Cliair for the Aged is 
Easily Operated 

Designed for the convenience of aged persons 
or invalids, a three-wheeled electric motor 
chair, with storage batteries, has been constructed 
by a western inventor It runs on two speeds, 
SIX or twelve miles an hour, and is steered like a 



Motor-Operated Yehiole That is Boon for 
Old People 

tricycle by a liandbar attached to the front 
wheel The current is contorlled by a lever at 
the left 


Washing A Mountain Into the Sea 

Contractors years ago began to move a 
mountain from the heart of a South American 
city into the sea They used mule-drawn carts 
to haul the soil and rock away to be dumped 
inside the sea wall that marked the limits of a 
new water front Shortly after the work was 
started it was estimated that under this method 
the cost would be almost prohibitive, and that 
the task would require eight years It was 
finally decided to wash away as much as possible 
of the hill with hydraulic force Twelve giant 
streams of water under pressure from three high- 
powered pumps were turned against the 
mountain, and it slowly began to crumble 
downward At its summit stood an old 
monastery, erected by the early residents of the 
city. Abandoned by its former occupants, it fell 
with the ground that supported it. Stones too 
large to be moved by the force of the water, 
were broken up by dynamite and sluiced away. 
Over 7,000,000 cubic yards of earth and rock 
have already been poured from tins hill into the 
hay, making an extension to the shore thi'ee 



A Mountain is Being Washed into the Sea 
by Water-pressure 

miles wide Sixty new blocks will be available 
to the business section of the city when the 
transfer has been completed Since the more 
modern methods of destruction were adopted two 
years ago, dynamite, steam shovels, construction 
trains, dirt trucks, hydraulic equipment, and 
human energy have been tearing at the 
obstruction Hydraulic pumps and dredge pipes 
have replaced steam shovels, dirt trucks and 
trains. 


Government Asked to Return 
Booty of Ancient Pirates 

Swept from the high seas long ago, hold 
pirates and plundering privateers of the 
eighteenth century are once again recalled in 
long-standing damage claims which now are 
being pressed against the government by various 
individuals These interests seek enactment 
of a law that will restore to them wealth that 
was taken from their ancestors, who in the days 
of the “Jolly Roger,” were owners of ships 
that were looted by highwaymen of the trackless 
ocean Listed among the claimants, in addition 
to members of prominent families of Philadelphia, 
Hew York, and Hew England, are certain 
insurance companies, and one eastern city A 
measure, known as the “French Spoliation 
Claim, ’ authorizing payment for losses of ships 
and cargoes between 1793 and 18U0 at the 
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bands of French privateers, has been reviewed 
by Congress The demands are made against 
the United States rather than the French 
government because o! certain early agreements 
between the two countries After a long delay 
the whole subject was referred to the U S 
Court of Claims in 1885, and since then, several 
suits amounting to nearly $4,000,009 dollars have 
been settled An attempt is being made now to 
dispose of the last of those favorably considered, 
involving $3,246,888 dollars 


Glories of Mankind Told in Art- 
Glass Windows 

Of all convenience met with in everyday 
life, glass is one of most ancient in ori- 
gin. Authorities differ regarding its begin- 
ning, but it IS said to have been made by 
the Egyptians almost 8000 years ago. And 
the coloring of it can be traced as far back as 
the remote eras'of Chinese civilization 

Colored glass was first employed to make 
imitations of the brightly hued gems, such as 
rubies, sapphires, and emeralds with which the 
ancient nobles decked themselves and their 



The Artistic Utility of Stained Glass to 
Depict Scenes and Characters 


horses in barbaric splendor It was not until 
demand for the material to be used in flat 
subjects was born that it was rolled into sheets 
One of the first steps in this art of painting 
in glass, which enshrined and glorified national, 
religious, and romantic characters in churches 
and universities of the Middle Ages, was the 
discovery that under action of fire a solution 
of silver would stain a clear glass yellow This 
find marked a beginning of stained glasswork. 
Nobility, clergy, and artists became enthusiastic 
over it It brought to the seat of learning and 



Design of a Window Cut from Cardboard 
with Painting Underneath It 

culture the master glassworkers of the world, 
persuaded by the rich helds that these places 
offered for their services Money was raised 
on all sides by public-spirited persons, and 
studios furnished to these artists, who set about 
to ornament the classic pages of history with 
skill, the results of which are still to be seen 
among the architectural beauties of the Old 
World 

Each set of artists had their own style. As 
these imp’^essed those who could afford to have 
such marks of luxury to distinguish them and 
their houses, importations of foreign craftsmen 
became the practice Spaniaid and Italian 
invaded France, seeking a market for their 
services, and m turn the Frenchman passed 
with his art into other countries 

As in the olden times, the presnt-day artist 
in stained glass first paints the picture he is to 
reproduce on paper or canvas From this 
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original a pattern is made of the same material 
with the shapes of the inlays drawn to their 
exact sizes. Double-lipped shears then trim a 
narrow strip along each line, separating the 
sections as they are to he after the lead or 
zinc ]omts are in place Glass of the required 
shades is then selected and cut into bits of the 
shapes and sizes of the paper pieces. 

After they are put in place on skeleton easel, 
they undergo a sort of critical test as to arrange- 
ment of ground color, lights, and shadows. 
This test is always made against a northern 
light, since an even blend of the sun’s rays is 
availble from that direction 


Divers Battle Hungry Sharks 
to Spear Sunken Gold 

In this picture the artist portrays vividly the 
dramatic adventures of divers in 
their hunt for the ^30,000,000 of 
golden treasure that dropped into 
the ooze of the ocean bed when a 
German submarine sank the White 
Star liner Laurentic o:ffi the Irish 
coast during the war. 

Battling ferocious sharks with 
knives, 90 feet helow the surface 
of the sea, these intrepid deep-sea 
hunters have succeeded in recover- 
ing all but 30 bars of the gold 
bullion that was being carried to 
American bankers when the Lau- 
renho went to the bottom, 

As they grope among the bones 
of the sunken ship, the divers use 
a sensitive divining spear, with 
galvanometer dial attachment, to 
prod for the golden bars m the 
mud and silt Whenever the spear 
strikes a metal object, the clocklike 
dial aboard the salvaging ship 
Eacer, indicates whether the spear 
point is touching gold or a base 
metal such as iron. The diver then 
receives his directions by tele- 
phone from the salvaging ship 
The gold bars, as they are located, 
are raised in a tub. 

In this way nearly 3000 gold 
bars, worth from ^$5000 to $10,000 
each, have been salvaged from 
the deep. 


Science— a Modern Sherlock Holmes 

Exploits ou’ Today’s Police Detectives Suepass 
TKE Imagined Feats of Fiction in Tracing 
AND Preventing Crime 

Eecently the scientific detective, who previ- 
ously existed only in books and on the stage, has 
become a real and potent figure in the endless 
war between the police and the criminal More 
and more American police are employing science 
in the detection of crime, surpassing the imagi- 
nary exploits of Dupm and Sherlock Holmes, 
because when Poe and Doyle created their 
fictional heroes the extraordinary tools with 
which modern science today arms the law did 
not exist. Radio, the airplane, even the auto- 
mobile, were unheard of, and hundreds of practical 
developments in psychology, physiology, chem- 
istry, toxicology, and the other sciences which 
the police now use, either themselves or through 
experts, had not yet been achieved. 



Divers Battling Hungry Sharks to Spear Sunken Gold 
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Cbemically Int ensifying Finger-Prints on 
a Window Pane 


Eadio Machine Gun and Motor Cycle Combined is a swift and Deadly Pursuer 
of Criminals (Right) Broadcasting a Police Alarm This Radio Apparatus 
has a range of 30,000 Sq miles 


Said to he the Greatest Finger Print Expert 
in America — Fred Sandberg of 
Washington D.C. 

Nowadays the detection of crime has become 
an exact science, founded on very definite 
principles Like all other sciences, it promptly 
applies new developments in other fields to its 
purpose 

Knowledge of anatomy, physics, and psycho- 
logy, too, are vital to the law Such knowledge 
enabled the authorities to bring to ] ustice the 


murderers of “Honest John” Bruen, a wealthy 
New Jersey circus proprietor, about a year ago. 

From a pair of footprints in the ground a few 
feet from the window through which Bruen was 
shot, detectives were able to describe the murder- 
er as short and slight, facts read in the depth of 
the impressions and m their shape 

The detective who understands practical 
psychology can vary his form of questioning to 
get the information he desires from habitual 
criminals and amateurs alike. 

Psychology is a ma 3 or sub 3 ect in the school 
for detectives that was opened recently in the New 
York Police Department Study of mental 
impulses, emotional stresses and motives is made. 
Members of the department are taught, too, to 
better their memories and sharpen their percep- 
[ tions by the use of psychological principles 
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Criminology also is studied The policeman 
being taught to diEerentiate between the various 
criminal types and to use definite methods of 
approach and questioning in his investigations 
Practical details of police work, such as 
shadowing suspected persons, concealing identity, 
and using descriptions to pick persons from a 
crowd, are taught by means of clearly defined 
principles. 

HOW CHFMISTRY HELPS 

Chemistry and the microscope are additional 
scientihc means frequently employed m in- 
vestigating crime In detecting bloodstains on 
clothing, studying inks and paper in forgeries 
and similar cases, investigating arson, narcotic 
and poisoning cases and in the performance of 
autopsies, chemistry is widely used, with the 
microscope as a valuable ad3unct More than 
once the analysis of mud on a prisoner’s shoes 
or clothing has produced his presence at the scene 
of a crime Under the microscope, typewriting 
done on different machines and by different 
person has been shown to possess as many points 
of variance as the penmanship of individuals, a 
fact that has proved invaluable m the unravel- 
ing of many crimes in which typed documents 
were fundamental evidence 

The action of the heart is the basis of a 
number of methods for compelling prisoners to 
tell the truth. The heartbeat, the blood pressure 
and the rate of breathing, medical men have 



The Lie catcher Apparatus — You can lie, but 
you cannot force your lungs and heart 
to lie 

found, vary considerably under stress of sudden 
excitement, such as might be occasioned by 
hearing a damaging question and endeavoring to 
supply an untruthful answer, Accrodingly, 
there has been devised apparatus, which, when 
connected with the subject’s body, records 
graphically the action of the heart and lungs 
and shows variations that may arise from the 
mental strain of fabricating an answer to a 
pointed question 

The recent remarkable development in radio 
communication already has been used by the 
police in their war against the criminal 
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Introduction to Indian Art .By A. K 
Coomaraswamy, with thirtyfour illustrations. 
The Asian Lihary, Theosophical Puhlishing House, 
Adyar, 1923 

The fourteen sections into which evolution 
and psychology of Indian art are condensed so as 
to give a comprehensive survey of the vast subject 


to the general public, serve this purpose well. 
That not every chapter does justice to the period 
it deals with and that the subject is rather in- 
dicated than exhausted, cannot he expected 
otherwise in a short introduction The first 
seven chapters leading the reader from Vedic 
origins to the end of the Gupta period, succeed 
m giving the psychology of each period dealt 
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with, and the same firm grasp of the underly- 
ing reality is felt in section the thirteenth, 
summarising m a few but significant words the 
tradition of Jam painting. The other chapters 
however do not give much more than an enumera- 
tion of the mam monuments, but even this is 
welcome on account of the masterful discrimina- 
tion with which the selection is made 

One peculiarity of Dr Coomaraswamy’s 
treatment may be noted Qualities and modifi- 
cations are pointed out with unerring observa- 
tion while the substance frequently is passed 
over with silence The art of the gateways from 
Sanchi, for instance, is called ‘hnnocent, un- 
troubled and even sensuous, neither intellectual, 
nor idealistic (p, 25), the cutting of the relief 
deeper, the composition more sophisticated, the 
sense of perspective and depth much more con- 
vincing” (than during the Sunga period , 
p 24) True, but these adjectives either refer to 
the literary suggestiveness of the sculptures or 
to their technical execution The art language 
IS judged by its indebtedness and allusions 
to contemporary religions and social concepts 
Its own sound, that of art as such seems over- 
heard. The treatment is more from a literary 
point of view than from that of visualisation 
While it enables the author to link religious 
outlook with the contemporary sense of form 
it also allows him to apply terms too wide to 
convey a sharply defined impression This 
generalisation may go so far as to assert that 
“Western art at all times tends to representa- 
tion, Indian to symbolism” (p. 41), which surely 
the author himself would not maintain in the 
case of Early Christian and Medieval Europe. 
The illustrations though few are well chosen — 
although not adequately reproduced Alto- 
gether no short survey of Indian art hitherto 
has been written in a more lucid and understand- 
ing way 

The booklet deserves to be carefully read by 
every lover of India and of art. 

Examples op Indian Sculpture at thp British 
Museum Twelve collotype plates selected hy 
Lawrence B%nyo% with an introduction hy William 
Rothenstein and a forewoi d hy Sir Hei cules Bead. 

An Introduction written with deep insight, 
points out those exalted and therefore truest 
moments of Indian art that make its value uni- 
versal. The reproductions, made of sculptures in 
the British Museum, of which the Ceylonese ex- 
amples already are widely known from Dr 
Coomaraswamy’s publications, and of which plates 
IV, VI, VII and VIII are of high artistic merit, 
are all first rate Plate III , however, dated 
Gupta period 6th century can on stylistic grounds 
by no means be anterior to the 10th century. The 
modelling of the dancing figures, the shape of 


the columns and the treatment of the Kirtti- 
mukha device as an intricate pattern of light 
and darkness denote a late date Plate V similarly, 
dated from the 5th — 7th century has to he brought 
down to the 12th or even 13th century on account 
of hair-dress and jewellery, then fashionable but 
also with regard to the already stiffened and 
coarse-eyed modelling of the body and to the 
convention then valid for the facial type. 

We are grateful to the India Society for 
having published with such perfection some of 
the best Indian sculptures m London, 

St. K. 

The Idiot and the Traitor, Part I and II — 
By M N Tantie, B A , Punted at the G B Moon 
Pie^s 2 Kanvai Sheet, Foit, Bombay. Bs 2 

1923 

This pretentious author has taken much 
pains to prove the nationalist movement a foolish 
movement But he has given Mahatma Gandhi 
a faint praise in give-the-devil-his*due fa- 
shion, and then speaks of Mr. Gandhi as 
mad man"'’ in page 116, 5th line from the bottom. 
There are other ephithets added to Mr Gandhi’s 
name, e g hypocrite (same page) According 
to this author every Indian leader of the present 
movement, from Rabindranath Tagore down- 
wards, is an idiot and a traitor The idiots of onr 
author are Rabindranath Tagore, Annie Besant, 
Lok Tilak, Sankaracharya, Sharvananda, Raja- 
gopalachari, 0 R. Das, P C. Ray, Patel, Naidu, 
M K Gandhi and others, and desirable opinion- 
makers are Jadunath Sarkar, J 0 Koyajee, 
Sir D Wacha, R P Paranjape, Sir H. Wadia, 
Sir Ohimanlal Sitalvad, S. Sinha, S R Das, 
P C. Mitter, S N Mallik, etc etc But for the 
fact that the hook is written in execrable 
English, it would be an excellent present to the 
European Association 

The book is idiotically written, and Mr 
Tantre, b a , should be mightily pleased to learn 
that the first portion at least of the title of the 
work can be suitably applied to his own self. 

H. K. C, 

Masters and Men By Philip Guedalla . 
Constable 7s 6d 

Mr Guedalla thinks “Persons afflicted 
with the critical attitude suffer from a total in- 
ability to enjoy a book as the simple thing that 
it really is In the earlier stages of the com- 
plaint the patient’s mind runs while he is reading, 
on Estimates and Appreciations and Tendencies 
andLiterary Values. Primary criticism is mainly 
a failure to enjoy things unless they are arranged 
in critical categories In cases of secondary 
criticism the patient feels an overmastering need 
to tell those who do things how they should 
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have done them.” Perhaps this disease also 
implies a blotting out of all powers of perception 
and analysis , for we, who are infected with it, 
cannot in spite of the best efforts find out if we 
have gone beyond both stages After what Mr. 
Guedalla has told ns about our function, we 
may not return the compliment and tell him how 
he should have done his So the “secondary 
criticism” IS lost to us And if we wanted to 
place him in a category,— Heaven help us ^ For 
surely he must be above all categories 

But the disease is on us and we must try to 
^lace Mr Guedalla Surely we remember him 
as the author of “The Second Empire.” Admi- 
rable thing it was, — so Straohey-ish, — cleverer 
perhaps and less human, — and rather a more 
supermannish. And that we might place in a 
school , we might call it an attempt to resusci- 
tate literary history against the scientific bug- 
bears of the Seeley-Ereeman-Eanke type But 
this volume is beyond all such attempts We 
may see that Mr Guedalla in the discourse on 
“An Archbishop” or on “Men of Mark” * but the 
things by which the volume will go are not dis- 
courses on “Men” (or even supermen) but on 
impersonal “Masters ” One does not know 
which of these to prefer to the others Is it to 
be the one on “The Egoists,” “grimacing with 
the self-consciousness of nasty children, with an 
insistent exhibition of their sms, their complexes, 
their secret sorrows” ? Or is it the one on 
“The Masters of Arts,” telling ns all about the 
scholars “hastily equipped for a life of gay diplo- 
macy m jacket suits supplied at the public 
expense for Pans wear,” for “England had need 
of them,” especially as “the conductors of the 
war were threatened with an outbreak of peace” 
Perhaps we should have preferred the talk on 
the “Ministers of State” or “An Old Master” 
or “Two Princes” , but we cannot select m this 
glittering mass 

Yet as critics, we must leave with a note of 
complaint It is difficult to find any, hut we 
can hunt up one and that is on tbe scope of 
repetitions We may like to hear once or twice 
of the glut of egoism, the currency of amateur- 
ism and the enormities of criticism. But if the 
same voice is heard at every corner, one gets tired 
of it, however musical it may he 

Abhinava Gupta. 

HINDI 

Bhaeatyaesha Ka Itihasa, Ff. I : By Lala 
Lajyat Bai. Translated hy Santaram, B. A 
Fuhhshed hy the Aryya Library and SaraswaH 
Asramy Lahore Fp 480 Fiice Bs. 2-12 

This part of Lalaji’s history gives a connected 
account of the cultural and political sides of 
Hindu India down to the 12th century. This work 


which is mainly a compilation from authoritative 
works was undertaken while he was in the 
Central Jail of Lahore It is interesting how 
such a well-informed work was written at such a 
place The five appendices which deal with a 
comparison study of Hindu and European civili- 
zations, Hindu System of Administration, 
Original Home of the Aryas and the Times of 
the Yedas, Cambridge History of India, Famous 
Books of the Hindus, Principal Events of 
Historical Times, and a bibliography, are the 
outstanding features of this volume Several dis- 
crepancies, etc.., which have crept into the book 
Will, we hope, be removed in the next edition in 
the light of recent researches Lansen 3S called 
the General of Devapala (p 272), Lakshman 
Sen IS called Rai Lakhmama (p 274), Lama 
Taranath is called *Babu’ ' (p 273), the Rama- 
Charitam is not mentioned m the bibliography 
(p 466) Lalaji, a wise leader as he is, is not 
sparing in pointing out and criticising the 
defects of the Hindus, e g nntouchability, ban 
on vocational castes, etc 

On the whole, Hindi literature is enriched 
by this work, and we hope other parts of the 
work will be published in course of time. The 
translator is also to be congratulated. 

Fiji ki Samasya By Banarasidas Ohaturvedi. 
Satyagrahdsramy Baha'i mah, Almedahad, Fp 
839 Price Be. 1. Foreign 2s 

The author of this monograph on the condi- 
tion of the Indian labourers of Fiji has really 
done a public service It is to his credit that 
he has written the book with an impartial 
attitude and has quoted from all available docu- 
ments Indentured Indian labourers began to 
go over to the island of Fiji in 1878 to be 
employed by the British planters By 1920 the 
number of these labourers exceeded 50 thousand. 
The interests of the British planters required 
that these Indian labourers should be kept in an 
immoral insanitary and nnprogessive ocndition. 
The romantic story how Indian labourers who 
are generally poor, docile and peaceful, became 
slowly organized as a body against the rich and 
powerful British planters whose interests were 
vouchsafed by the Fiji Government , the colonial 
office in England, the British public in 
general, and also by tbe Government of 
India for some time, plainly shows that truth 
IS often stranger than fiction The treatment 
of the Indian labourers in the right British 
and brutish way hy the planters, e.g. the 
0. S. R. Co , for asking more wages on economic 
grounds and for refusing to work nine 

hours instead of eight opens our eyes as to the 
safety of the Indians outside India in the British 
Empire. The self-sacrifice of Dr. and Mrs 
Manilal, Pt. Totaram, Mr. 0. F. Andrews and 
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the friendliness of other English gentlemen 
will be cherished in memory by our future 
generations. The author has done well by 
pointing out the defects of the Indians also who 
were divided into as many as five sections 

The style of the work is charming though a 
little Urdu-ish This book is well worth trans- 
lating in other Indian vernaculars. 

Rames Basu. 

BENGALI 

Veda-tani By Chamchandra Bandyopadliyaya 
and Pyanmolian Sengupta Piiblished by Bti^dMr- 
chandm Sarlar (Ifesm M G Sarhai ^ Sons, 
90-2 Hanison Jfioad, Galcutfa) pp. 9 -^7+ 359 i- 
26. Plies Bs 3 

It IS a book on the Rig-Veda and is written 
m Bengali. 

It has a valuable introduction (pp 1-62) 
giving a short description of the Vedic Litera- 
ture, the subject-matter of the Rig- Veda and 
the civilization of the time 

The Rig- Veda contains 1028 hymns including 
the Vallliilyas (apocryphal hymns) Those who 
do not wish to be specialists will find it very 
difficult to read the whole of the Rig- Veda For 
such readers what is required is a selection of 
typical hymns and this is what has been done 
by otr authors Eighty-mne hymns have been 
given in this book and have been translated in 
verse (with certain omissions) by Babu Pyari- 
mohan Sengupta The hymns have been care- 
fully and judiciously selected and the translation 
gives a fairly correct idea of the original. 

The hymn ( or hymns in certain cases ) 
addressed to each deity is preceded by a short des- 
cription of that deity. This description and the 
general introduction have been written by 
Babu Oharuchandra Bandyopadhyaya 

The book i& not free from mistakes (vide 
Pmmsi, Magh 1330, p. 529) But these may be 
Ignored by general readers for whom this book 
has been written. They will find in tins book 
everything that they care to know 

There are in Europe many books dealing 
with the subject, but this is the first book 
written m Bengali for popular reading The 
authors have removed a great want and the 
reading public will be thankful to them' for this 
useful publication. The book should have a 
large sale. 

Maheshchaktra GtHOBH. 

TAMIL 

Vabalakshmi . By M S, Kfishnaswawiy Iyer, 
Published by V Narayanan and Go , 4, Kondi 
Ghetty St , Mad'} as Pp. 104, Price 8 annas, 

A very interesting social novel, 


LifeopThibo Gnaj^a Sambaisthab y. M. H. 
A, (Kockuvill) senes N"o 1 Bi/ the late 8 Saha- 
ratna Mudaliai , G G J P Published by G Y 
Jambulingam Pillai^ Madi as Pp XXI + 5G Pi loe 
10 aimas. 

The life portion of this work is as is admit- 
ted by the author, a loose rendering into English 
of the life of the saint m Tamil prose (by Aru- 
muga Navalar) which again closely follows the 
life of the saint by Sekkilar The saint is the 
first of the Saiva Samaya Acharyas gifted with 
rare literary skill and still rarer catholicity of 
views. He was famous alike for his contemptu- 
ous mdiffierence to the caste scruples of the day 
as for the several miracles he performed. He is 
to this day remembered as a true Brahmin who 
did not hesitate to worship a deserving saint of 
the villala caste and to have for his constant 
companion a lutist saint of the depressed classes 

The author’s preface is an attempt at a 
criticism of the life and times of the saint. His 
passion for tracing everything to Sanscritio 
sources makes him give a wrong interpretation 
to the stanza quoted in p 1, and to be blind to 
the express statement m the next but one stanza 
He is equally anxious to give a greater antiqui- 
ty to the saint than the late lamented Professor 
Sundaram Filial and V Venkayya have independ- 
ently after an elaborate consideration of the 
dates of various histone events connected with 
the life of the saint and of his contemporaries, 
arrived at and he is therefore forced to maintain 
that Buddhism existed even before the advent of 
Gautama Buddha and that the latter was only 
twenty-first in succession of Buddhas 

Madhavan. 

TELIJGU 

Hatyambujamu By Pumnain Sun SasUi 
Printed at the Gi'andhalaya Press, Bezwada. Pp, 
339. Price Ee. 1-8-0 

The tempestuous wave of Indian nationalism 
which swept over our country immediately after 
the Partition of Bengal had far-reaohing effects 
on the Andhra mind, character and literary 
development. Some of the Andliras began to 
cultivate assiduously the Bengali language and 
began to imbibe the true spirit and character of 
the writings of Bankimohandra and Rabindra- 
nath Not content with merely translating their 
famous works, they began to give free vent to 
their poetic muse and most of the itihasams, 
and stories of Bharatamu were transformed into 
a dramatic garb and during the years 1906-1915 
which can rightly be called the apotheosis of the 
Andhra dramatic age, 388 dramas have been 
produced. Roughly about this time the people 
of Masulipatam, mainly in order to develop the 
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art of dramatic production and technical pre- 
sentation of the Andhra actors on the stage, held 
competition examinations and the author, who 
had the good fortune to act as the secretary of 
this Association, now comes forward to discuss 
the primary and secondary problems, pertaining 
to the Andhra stage, actors and playwrights, 
that are awaiting successful solution. 

In making a kaleidoscopic survey of these 
varied problems (specially in Chapters YII and 
yill) the author makes good use of his sound 
common sense, his literary gifts and powers of 
keen survey and observation of the daily events 
of our life It IS easy to accept his suggestions 
as regards the “mounting” of the plays, the 
“relief stage”, simplicity and sweet reasonable- 
ness of taste m scenic decorations and lighting, 
the adoption of the profit-sharing principle 
between the actors and the proprietors of the 
dramatic companies, the systematic intellec- 
tual elevation of the actors to comprehend and 
faithfully interpret the playwrights’ point of 
view cheap yet not gaudy dress befitting the age 
and the social standing of the characters re- 
presented and all budding actors who wish to 
make a name for themselves should remember 
his intelligent suggestions advocated in Chapters 
lY and Y, 

But he has made a sad omission. He seems 
not to have realised the fact that the drama 
can be utilised as a great educator of our life, 
correcting the narrow, distorted and selfish 
egoism of human individuals To consider the 
drama as a mere antidote to the numerous ills 
of our life IS to narrow its usefulness altogether. 
He ought to have at once recommended the 
immicipalisatmi of the theatre. It is this alone 
that will enable the poorest people to taste some- 
thing that IS best in art, in literature, in poetry 
and prose, m music, rhythm, dance, picture and 
colour There can be no higher ennobling 
instrument than a “true drama on an artistic 
theatre.” Eightly enacted it can not only be 
made a potent instrument of education but it 
can be made an engine of social reform and good 
to the community. 

I do not however agree with his ingenious 
defence and justification of the existence of the 
fallen women (pp. 386-39). Tlie best way to 
elevate them is not to allow them to pander^ to 
the wishes of the erring male and after reclaim- 
ing them back to society they should be taught 
industrial or other useful processes so as to 
enable them to play their part as more useful 
adjuncts of society 

If the Andhra theatre is to be rejuvenated — 
brimming with real life, the vice of commercial* 
ism so tampant m the minds of the actors 
should be checked The Andhra people should 
cultivate affection for the theatre. Instead of 


the Tom, Dick and Harry who patronise the 
plays, the elite and the educated classes should 
come out of their seclusion to attend and 
encourage these dramatic productions, 

B. Ramachindea Rah, 

GUJARATI 

(l)iologues loritien hyKalapi 

aiid'Kant) * Puhlislied hy Jivanlal AmuJii MeUa, 
and printed at the Diamond Jubilee Printing Pres^y 
Ahmedahad Paper cover Pp 152 Puce Pe.0-12’-0 
{1923) 

Kalapi, the late Thakore Saheb of Lathi and 
his friend, Kant, the late Manishankar R Bhatt 
had in addition to verses, written certain attract- 
ive dialogues, between various historical and 
mythological persons They are printed in this 

book, along with his of Swedenborg, 

written hy Kalapi. 

PUEVALAP (Tjt^Tir) By {the late) Mamshankai' 
Batanji Bhatt Published and printed as above. 
Paper cover , pp> 12i Pnce 0-12-0 {1928), 

A collected edition of Mamshankar’s early 
poems—poems which brought him name and 
fame, was a desideratum and the publisher has 
done a distinct service to literature by bringing 
them out in this form. 

( A Nice Present ) By Ghjaslanka') 
B Badhela Punted at the Navjivan Pnntmg 
P'lesby Ahmedahad, Cloth houndy pp, 144, Price 
Be 0-10-0 (1928) 

{Elder Sister ) 'By the same author 
and Jugaham Punted as above Cloth homdy 
pp. 215. Price Be. 0-8-0 {1923), 

The two veteians of juvenile literature at 
present infl.uencing that branch of our literature, 
Girjashankar (affectionately known to children 
as Giiubhai) and Jugalram, in these two books 
furnish very nice food for very young people 
The nice present consists of little admirable 
songs suited to occasions and occupations on 
which children are always found engaged and 
the Elder Sister is supposed to regale those 
younger to her with short, “chatty” stories 
though m reality teaching them 

BCiushal Talalshi 

Shalu Printed at the Navjivan Punting Press, Ah- 
medabad. Pape) com, pp 103 Pnce Be. 0-8-0 
{1923] 

Prof Shall is one of the authorities on Indian 
finance, and in this publication which is a co^c. 
tionofhis lectures delivered to the students of 
the Guiarat Mahavidyalaya, he has ably exposed 
the weakness of the Indian fiuancwl admimstra- 
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lion and sliown that unless the national budget 
IS placed under the entire control of the Assem- 
bly, no change for the better is to be expected 

Sanjukta ( ) By Bamanlal Vasantlal 

JDemz, M A Tainted at the Lohona Steam F't inting 
Puss, Boroda Papei covei, pp 158 {1928) 

This drama is concerned with the times of 


Prithwiraj, who took away by force, princess 
Sanyukta It is meant for the stage, but looking 
to the present perverted taste of the audience, 
one wonders whether its sanskritised and literary 
style would make for success in that line , other- 
wise the characters are well drawn. 

K, M. J. 


THE OLD OLD STOEY 

By SANTA CHATTERJEB 


( 5 ) 

I T was long past evening. In winter 
‘ daylight lasts shorter, and the street 
lamps had begun to burn their gas since 
a good two hours. After gradually mufHing 
up the noisiness of a working day, the 
crowds of pleasure-seeking humanity were 
parading everywhere for relaxation. The 
city man burdened with dry duties, looks 
forward eagerly to these hours like thirsty 
chdtahas,^ Look, how the vendors m the 
pleasure market have decorated their stalls 
with variety and attraction, in order to make 
men forget the day’s fatigue and the night’s 
worries * They call everyone to come and 
see how ably they cater tor all the senses 
People run there to console their suffering 
souls, and each goes for the kind of intoxica- 
tion that works the remedy in each particular 
case. The festive night had assumed the 
role of the Lady Bountiful. She is doing her 
best to relieve her proteges’ miseries for 
these few moments. 

But wheie can the daughters of poverty 
find relief from their never-ending sufferings ? 
The poor Bengali woman who lives in the 
city wakes up every morning m the same 
dull surroundings, and, like the primitive 
woman, she is ever busy preparing the food. 
The primitive human being was hardly 
alive m her soul, but it was her sad fate 
to devote her life to its service. The only 
py of a higher life she has is that in 

^ A bird famous in poetry for its thirst and 
longing for the ram 1 


her worries she seeks more the happiness 
of others than of herself. She cooks m 
her little room the same old dishes which 
were a la mode in the days of Mandhata."^ 
There was no variation even in this, her in- 
variable and only duty ; for her knowledge 
had been tiansmitted from mother to daugh- 
ter and so on since ancient days. The same 
pots, ladles, etc , the same simple curries 
and concoctions ; the things that she had 
begun to do in childhood with toys and sand 
with her play-mates have become her life’s 
burden. At the end of the day, the sun 
rolls down from the sky with his wealth of 
light, the earth assumes a new glory, the 
thickening darkness touches everything 
with a mysterious grandeur , but the sad 
heart of the suffering woman gets nothing 
but the darkness, there is no music m the 
change, it leaves her dull and unhappy. 

After school Ronu had been to play with 
his mates and had just come back. Aruna 
was persistently chanting a new song, fear- 
ing lest she forgot the words and the tune. 
But both of them went downstairs when they 
were called to have their meals. Karuna 
served them and kept her Dadamashay’a 
food apart and covered. He had not yet 
returned fiom his evening walk* Even if he 
could not call daily on all his friends, he 
would never rest unless he could go and 
enquire after all his friends and acquaintanc-^ 
es once a week by turns. This daily going 
the round was his favourite pastime* 

t Ah ancient mythological king* 
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Karutia was awaiting hei Dadamashay’s 
return with an often-read novel in her hand 
and sitting on a straw mat spread on the 
little verandah garden of potted plants 
which faced Abinish’s big red mansion. 
Aruna was practising her songs with whole- 
hearted enthusiasm. Ronu had a book of 
geography in his hand and was loudly lead- 
ing out, over and over again, the names of 
the numerous seas that there are m this 
world. He was getting progressively enthu- 
siastic and noisy, Aruna did not like that, 
and said : “It is not necessary to shriek like 
that, if you want to study. You are enough 
of a nuisance to prevent people from practis- 
ing their songs,’^ 

Ronu answered, “Indeed » And if you 
sing jour songs with wrong tunes, I would 
certainly get the first place in my class. 
Why don’t you stop your singing ? You 
perhaps think that you have a mighty fine 
voice,’* 

“It is better than yours ” 

The quariel developed. Each wanted to 
stop the other. But who would decide 
which of them had the right Aruna could 
not vindicate her Didiship , for who cares 
for a Didi who disturbs a younger brother 
in his studies ^ At last the quarrel came to 
rest upon the ownership of the furniture 
and the room. One claimed the room and the 
other the chair. It developed into a perfect 
row ’ Karuna was chosen the aibitrator, but 
that did not help the situation. Ronu got 
furious and said, “I don’t want your room, 
not a bit of it I” And he left the room. But 
where could he find another room ^ He had 
to go to his Dadamashay’s room and he 
down on the floor. Aruna lost her musical 
inclination altogether and went to look for 
her brother in shame, but failed in her effort 
to persuade him to come back, She was 
highly annoyed and exclaimed with a pout, 
“Oh ! What a nabob ! If you would not come, 
don’t come j no one is dying for you here.” 

Aruna came back and after making the bed 
lay down on it. She worried once or twice 
for Ronu, but consoled herself with the 
thought that as soon as he felt the cold he 
would come back. But Karuna could not 
rest at ease. She feared that Ronu would 
fall ill by lying on the damp floor. When 
Aruna went to bed, she coaxed and reasoned 
with Ronu and at last brought him back to 
his bedi 


The quarrel over, the room became pervad- 
ed with a peaceful stillness. The other rooms 
of that tenement gradually grew quiet, the 
lullabies slowly stopped and the voice of 
pyous home-coming after the day’s work 
found silence in sleep. Her pretence of read- 
ing could not deceive her mind any longer. 
Leaving aside the book, Karuna came over 
to the verandah and stood leaning against the 
railing. One could see from here a bit of a 
road along which human beings moved ; but it 
was too little and insignificant, like the gift 
of a miser. Karuna turned her hungry eyes 
upon it. Her day’s work was over, but even- 
ing brought her no reward. Karuna was, as 
it were, trying to snatch away bits of happi- 
ness for herself from those happy faces who 
were returning home, glad with what the 
evening had brought them. The passers-by 
appeared before her eyes for a second as if 
from an unknown world and disappeared 
again into the unknown. They were stran- 
gers, and so Karuna in her imagination 
thought of them as if they were known to 
her and went about with them through palac- 
es and hamlets in strange lands. In her fancy 
she would now turn the son of a poor clerk 
into the well-beloved of a princess and pin 
him in his happy dreams, and now follow with 
tearful eyes into the forests the foot-steps 
of some lovelorn swam who wandered about 
madly in quest of his lost love. Her vacant 
heart would endeavour to pass its leisure like 
this and she would borrow this human 
material to let it play with her dream dolls. 

When her eyes got tired of gazing, 
Karuna heaved a sigh of fatigue and sat 
down It was not yet time to rest. But how 
long can one wait with workless mind and 
limbs f Her ears were eagerly expecting to 
hear the sound of TSrini’s footsteps. This 
was nothing unusual but she could not help 
being anxious. 

Somebody’s steps sounded on the stairs^ 
She knew the steps of all the dwellers of this 
house, but this belonged to none of them. 
It was not the slow tread of an aged person* 
It had behind it the determined vigour of 
strength and manliness Karuna stood up 
m surprise. The door remained open till 
late and who knows who had got in. There 
were krocks on the door. KarunS ran in and 
found Abinash standing on the threshold. 
She asked, with surprise in her eyes, “What 
IB this ? You at such an hour !” Abinash 
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answered, “I could not find time duiing the 
day , so, I came to deliver Satadal’s letter 
while coming back from a ‘call ’ She has 
invited you on Thursday evening/'’ 

“But you could have sent it by some one, 
instead of taking so much trouble yourself/’ 

Abinash replied, “Yes, but I came to re- 
quest myself that you might come/’ 

Karuna opened the letter and found that 
Satadal had invited the whole lot of them ; 
she had not transgressed the laws of courtesy 
in favour of any one. But, what was it that 
Abinash said ? After inviting them all, he had 
come to request her to come ^ He did not 
mention anyone else. Such attention was 
doubtless complimentary to herself, but she 
felt a little insulted. Why, were the others 
so very negligible ? She could not feel elated 
at her good fortune, because Abinash had 
shown indifference to the near ones of the 
object of his admiration. She said, “Satadal 
has asked all of us to come , so why do you 
think there is any special fear of my not 
coming ?*’ 

AbinSsh overlooked this as usual, and said 
with much emphasis, “I want you to come.” 
The eager request sounded like a command. 
Karunii could not relish the style of express- 
ion adopted by Abinash, but she could under- 
stand that he had not been able to acquire 
anything softer even at his time of life. “Oh 
yes, if all of us come, I shall come, too Please 
tell Satadal how glad I have been at her 
Invitation. We shall try our best to come.” 
She was trying to end the interview with 
these words. But the person who had made 
Satadal invite them on account of Karun§, 
conld not feel happy at this expression of 
thanks to Satadal, the mere intermediary. 
Abinash remained standing, registering 
discontent. How could she go away when 
a caller kept standing on the door step ? But 
her mind said AbinSsh should depart now. 
AbinSsh would not move ; so she forced a 
smile and said, “Really, you had to take so 
much trouble for us. It was absolutely 
unnecessary. Anyone could have come.” 

Abinash said, “But has not my taking 
trouble instead of that ‘any one* any special 
merit in your eye ?” Karuna had not expect- 
ed such an answer. She thought that she 
would recite an old conventional phrase of 
civility and be done with it. But his answer 
betokened somewhat greater intimacy, 
Karuna had to sidestep it and said, “Oh yes, 


you have done so much for us , how can we 
overlook it without being ungrateful ^ 1 

thank you very much indeed 

Abinash stared her straight into the eyes 
and said, “I do not want any thanks. It is 
not necessary. If you can do what I want, 
do it.” 

Karuna said, “You are so genuinely hos- 
pitable that you do not even care for thanks 
All right then, we shall all come and feast 
on your bounty.” One could hear Tarini- 
kanta’s footsteps. Abinash said quickly, 
“Then do come.” Tarim came up and at 
once said, “Hallo, who is that ^ Oh, it is our 
Abinash f Grood, very good, come in and sit 
down. Karuna, offer him a seat ” 

That it was hardly the time to come in 
and sit down, was a thing which KarunJi 
could not easily make her grandfather under- 
stand before a caller. She hesitated. But 
AbinSsh easily solved the problem. He had 
been so far quite immobile, but now he 
began to descend the staircase and said while 
BO engaged, ‘‘No, there is no time to sit down. 
Satadal has invited you all and I had come 
to deliver the letter. Do come, all of you/’ 
He went home without being sure if Tarini 
heard his message. Nor was Ttrini highly 
anxious to learn more about it. He busied 
himself about supper and sleep Aruna and 
Ronu began to clap their hands with plea- 
sure when they saw the letter of invitation 
on Wednesday morning. The children of 
the rich in the city of Calcutta flounder in 
an endless flood of invitations and as a result 
they get annoyed with any new manifestation 
of the tyianny of sociability unless it be excep- 
tional in attractiveness and novelty. Bnt to 
those who seldom got invitations, such days 
were welcomed and cherished as festive 
and memorable occasions. Ronu was happy 
because he was going to have his fill of all 
sorts of highly palatable things ; Aruna was 
happy because she would be able to stimu- 
late her vanity and enjoy herself by displaying 
her sweet voice and charming face before 
the distinguished guests at the rich man’s 
party, and thiough the delightful things to 
which she would be treated. But the hustle of 
a school day was hardly the thing to let one 
enjoy at leisure the gladness in one’s heart* 
So they had to repress the joy of the invita* 
tioH for the day and plunge in work, 

Thursday was a holiday. KarunI wasi 
doing her work with slow hands and was 
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giving herself an occasional rest by basking 
m the sun that filled the doorway towards the 
verandah. Aruna was looking for something 
everywhere. Seeing her sister she asked, 
where is the chain of German pearls 
you got at the school lottery Karuna 
said, “Oh, that was torn up long ago by 
Sailaja’s baby ; why, what will you do with 
it?” 


Aruna rested one hand against her cheek 
in surpiise and said, “Goodness me, what a 
girl ^ How could you spoil such a beautiful 
thing f I was thinking last night in bed 
that I would shampoo my hair and tie it up 
with that chain before going to Satadal-di’s 
place * How you have spoilt my plan.’^ 
Karuna said, “Oh, those weie mere imitation 
pearls.’* 

Aruna said, “Indeed ' Who would have 
known they were so ? I would not have 
gone to tell everybody its history.” 

Karuna said, “May be, but everyone 
would know that the granddaughter of a 
pensioner at Es. 25 a month does not go 
about m diamonds and pearls It is a good 
thing it IS gone , at best people would have 
laughed at us, and that is hardly a thing to 
long for.” 

Aruna was annoyed j she said, “All 
right, give me the keys, let me see if there 
are enough rags to dress up in. They are 
so rich, I feel like crying to go there done 
up like a goblin.” 

Karuna was really sorry on account of 
her inability to give her sister a festive rig 
out, but she tried to console ArunS ; “What, 
if you have nothing fine ? They are rich, 
not we, and we have no shame to put on 
rags.” 


Aruna’s mind refused to respond to philo- 
sophy. After rummaging thiough the boxes 
she could find only a cheapish striped sari 
She sat down with her big eyes brimful of 
tears When Karuna came there after a 
couple of hours or so and found her quietly 
seated with a book in her hand, she asked, 
“Aru, have yon forgotten that we must 
prepare food for Ddddmashdy ? How can 
we go without doing our house work ?” 

Aruna burst out without raising her face, 
“I shall do the work. I shall not go. You 


go. 

Karuna said, “How is that ? Were you 
not planning up things since last night to 
go ? What has happened now ?” 


Aruna’s subdued sorrow welled up in 
tears. She said in a voice choked with tears . 
“Oh yes, there is only half a dress to fall 
back upon and I have lost my sleep worry- 
ing over it. I have a headache, I am not 
feeling well, I cannot come, you tell them.” 

It was hardly a difficult ]ob for KarunI 
to understand the nature of the malady 
which would enable one to do all the house- 
work but not to attend the invitation. Poor 
child f She had been planning overnight 
to go to the party, but was feeling reluctant 
to move to-day with her buiden of poverty. 
Sermons would haidly produce any effect > 
Karuna sighed and went to her grandfather’s 
room. 

There was a faded and pale pink Bombay 
silk sari, kept carefully away, wrapped up 
in paper, at the bottom of a small tin trunk. 
It had here and there the mark of the moth. 
KarunS’s mother got this as a first present 
when she set foot in her husband’s house. 
Her daughter had preserved this little mem- 
ento of her lost parents ever so carefully. 
She could never find it m her heart to use it. 
But to-day her heart swayed at the sight of 
Aruna’s tear-stained eyes. That only valu- 
able dress in the house had become doubly 
valuable on account of the memory it held. 
She took the sari in her hand and went to 
Aruna. “If you sit here m a stuffy corner, 
you would aggravate your headache , rather 
come over to their place, a walk m the open 
lawn would cure it. And I found this sari 
of mother’s in the box in the other room I 
think it will suit you.” 

Aruna’s headache was slowly departing. 
She said, “I don’t feel like trying it now, I 
shall do so before going.” But no sooner 
had Karuna gone away than she wrapped 
heiself in the thing and made an examination 
of herself before the mirror. 

The house work was over. The tragedy 
of the pearl chain and the want of gorgeous 
raiment had left Aruna without her shampoo, 
But, who knows what store of smiles lay 
hidden in the folds of that worn-out Bombay 
sari ? At its sight ArunS had shaken off the 
darkness that enveloped her little heart, 
Her enthusiasm for the party effervesced 
anew. She told Karuna, “What would 
people say, if I went to their house without 
a bath ? I must at least have a thorough 
scrub up. My hair will be all right if I 
brush it up with powder. Sailaja-di has lots, 
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she will give me some." Haiuna said, “You 
need not have a bath, go and wash yourself, 
that will do in this cold.” 

There was no scented oil, rose water or 
perfumes, nor were there any ornaments. 
But Aruna finished her toilette, as far as she 
could with her unsupported hands. Without 
her didi’s knowledge she had been to neigh- 
bouring girls and used borrowed powder and 
scents. Karuna felt uneasy to put on cheap 
fiinery She would not put on her stylish 
striped sari, but instead of that she dressed 
herself up m a simple black-bordered white 
sari, and a black alpaca blouse which she had 
herself made. Aruna wore her mass of jet 
black hair down, tied up with a bit of gold 
ribbon. Karuna’s thin long hair was neatly 
rolled up in a knot. 

Bonn came in and began to hustle them, 
“Hurry up ’ You are taking any amount 
of time to tog up , and I am having my feast 
spoiled,” 

Suddenly some one said from behind 
them, “Oh no, why should you have your 
feast spoiled ? There is plenty of it . I 
wonder if you would be able to finish it up." 

KarunS turned round with a start and 
saw the inviter himself was the speaker. 
Aruna found that AbinSsh was wearing a 
soft heart at the moment. So she smiled and 
said, “I believe we have made a mistake. I 
am at a loss to see whether you are invited 
to our place or we to yours.” Abmash looked 
at Karuna while answering Aruna and said, 
“Oh, I am a mere good for nothing , I should 
have been honoured beyond expectation had 
such great people as yourselves treated me 
with a kind glance " 

Karuna flushed. Abinash could not even 
imagine that such an answer could hurt her 
He was rather elated to find the tinge of 
red on her cheek. But Aruna retorted back 
in a tone of sarcasm, “Yes, you are perfectly 
right. Even Kuber ( the god of riches) would 
be a ghastly misfit in this splendid palace of 
ours, and what more should I tell you? You 
have never seen such splendour to be sure 
AbinSsh was palpably ashamed and said 
penitently, “No, no, I never meant that, 
does money make people great ?” He 
wanted to cover up his false move and said, 
“What IS there to wait for? Finish your 
dressing up. I have brought a car.” Karuna 
said, “Great people like us do not dress up 
more than this, nor have we the habit of 


riding such a short distance. You have 
taken unnecessary trouble ” 

Abinash was groping blindly for an ans- 
wer in shame and surprise, and said after a 
long pause, “But when it is there, it is no 
use sending it back.” 

The motor car rolled through Abinash’s 
gates within a minute. In that little time 
ArunS had run her curious and pleasure-lit 
eyes over her surroundings to see if any one 
looked at her elevated position with envious 
eyes. She was glad to find Sailaja^s sur- 
prised face in a third-storey window. Ronu 
realised that life was worth a good some- 
thing by putting his band on the steering 
wheel as he sat next to the chauflenr. He 
even told him once, “Kali Babu, do teach me 
to drive a car like you ’ Oh, what fun 
you must be having Only Karuna sat 
with her head bowed down. To enjoy, even 
m the slightest degree, the wealth of un- 
related people before the eyes of Sailaja, 
Sudha and others, made her feel like a thief 
captured on a professional call. She wanted 
to hide her face behind a large low veil. 

They came to rest in front of a flight of 
marble steps after passing through an 
avenue of gorgeous plants into a creeper- 
covered landing. At once electric candela- 
bra flashed into life over them, The mosaic 
on the two columns on the verandah in front 
began to shine and glitter like gems at the 
touch of the light. The livened, buttoned, 
embossed and bearded Muhammadan porter 
salaamed with a flourish and stretched his 
arm to show them the steps. Ronu was 
trying to peep through the glass doors with 
curious eyes in the hope of discovering fresh 
wealth and novelty. ArunS thought his 
childishness bad form and dragged him 
away by the hand, with red-hot glare to 
convey to him the immensity of his crime 
People might think they had never seen 
such things,” this fear was dominating 
Aruna’s heart. 

They climbed the steps and stood on the 
verandah before the richly carpeted wooden 
staircase leading to the second storey. Ronu 
asked Aruna in a hushed voice, “Didibhai,* 
should we walk on such wonderful carpets 
with our shoes on 

* Affectionate way of addressing a didi or 
elder sister. 
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ArunI put her index finger on her lips 
and said, “ Shut up 

Satadal was standing there in hei white 
dress to welcome them. She greeted them 
by clasping their hands when she saw Karuna 
and the others. The light pouring in upon 
them through shades of red papei floweis, 
was painting eveiythmg and everybody red. 
Even Karuna’s pale white complexion became 
full of colour in that light Abinash was gaz- 
ing at Earuna, oblivious of the presence of 
the others who were there. The other guests 
looked at Earuna and Abinash and indulged 
m twisted smiles of some significance. 
Though Abinash did not caie a rap for their 
smiles, Earuna was getting thoroughly over- 
come with shyness. She went quickly into 
the room, followed by Satadal. 

The people m the room were neatly and 
beautifully dressed and had a sleek appearance, 
not a trace of want showed anywhere. Every 
thing was where it was required. Penury 
had not touched them with her disfiguring 
fingers, want of proper care had left no mark 
on them, time had not been able to fade then 
glory. The music of the ladies* ornaments 
and the colourful dresses had made the room 
thoroughly attractive. But the decoiation 
of the room put the splendour of the occu- 
pants to shame At the four corners of the 
room were statues of Greek deities resting 
on massive mahogony pedestals . In the centre 
was a sandal wood Buddhist temple, holding 
silently in its heart its brilliant electric light. 
It was winter, but the silver vases were 
smothered with flowers. The flowers were 
foreign chrysanthemums. The front door 
had heavy velvet curtains hanging from brass 
attachments and kept in their place by silken 
cords with big tassels of gold thiead There 
were four big paintings on the wall which 
were framed in ebony They were copies of 
Raphael’s immortal art. The doors were pa- 
nelled with oval mirrors set in mother-of- 
pearl. The mantlepiece supported pictures 
of famous beauties The sofas and chairs 
were richly upholstered and covered. A 
marble-top table contained several albums. 
Besides there were other costly furniture, 
grand *anos and everything required by 
foreign’ rules of decoration , all conceiting 
to attract attention. The decoiation and the 
dress and manners of the guests suggested 
poverty in no way. Everything was blazing 
y^ith worldly grandeur. 

421 - 1 ! 


These poor young people had never 
before seen such splendour. Their eyes were 
dazzled, so to speak. They felt shy even to 
move about m such a place. The three 
stood quietly in one corner. Abinash and 
Satadal came almost at a run to them. But 
Eaiuua found that Satadal herself was in 
the same stiait as themselves. Though she 
was an occupant of this house, she had 
seldom mixed with these people — even less 
than Earuna herself. She felt shy to ask 
people to make themselves at home. Abi- 
nash did not like her uneasy movements 
and said in a rough tone, ‘‘Ah, Satadal, 
don’t you even know how to ask people to 
sit down ^ Come on. Earuna, come this way 
and take yoin seat.” 

Earuna glanced at Satadal and followed 
Abinash quite meekly. Satadal was moved 
to sudden action at her uncle’s rebuke. She 
made Bonu and Arana sit down on the near- 
est sofa, at one end of which sat a young 
beauty in a dark green silk dress listening 
for the tenth or the eleventh time to the 
monotonous desciiption of holiday life during 
the Pu]as% as expeiienced by a freshly en- 
rolled bairister who sat next to her in a 
chair. She had ]usi said for the eight th 
time how she loved to travel, to please and 
encourage the aforementioned legal person, 
when she discovered the two poorly clad 
children and their rapturous expression and 
hungry looks. She at once stood up in 
contempt. The barrister sahib t at once 
jumped up like a mechanically worked doll, 
and fetched a.n empty chair and placed it 
next to his. The beauty was m the mean 
time attracted by the juxtaposition of Earu- 
na and Abinash. There was something in 
the flushed countenance and shy looks of 
the unadorned girl which drew Abin§sh so 
close to her and forced him to make palpable 
efiorts at directing her attention towards 
himself. It also filled the contemptuous 
looks of the well-dressed beauty with poison, 
and the young barrister with evident enjoy- 
ment. Eollowing the eyes of these two, 
many other pairs of eyes were switched on 
in that diiection. The melody of youthful 

Durga puja, the annual religious festival 
which IS of the greatest importance to Bengali 
Hindus 

t Any one enclosed in European clothes 
Originally used as a term of respect 
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voices in random talk stopped suddenly like 
the music on an esra]"”* which breaks its 
strings. Every one looked and saw that the 
breaker of the music made no claims to glamour 
of any kind Their astonishment increased as 
a result, and the questioning glances finding 
no answer, flitted fiom face to face. Among 
men it caused pleasuie and amusement in 
cases, but the women displayed hatred, 
jealousy, contempt, pain, ]Oy and whatnot. 

Xaruna felt almost paralysed and, 
found it a great effort even to move on her 
seat. She kept the same seat and the same 
position. She thought she was in a strange 
land with strange laws, manners and cus- 
toms. And she knew that ignoiance of the 
law was no excuse. So every moment she 
trembled lest she should unconsciously 
commit some great crime She had realised 
when she put her foot mthe room that even 
to sit lifelessly was against the law here. 
And now she knew that her ignorance and 
foolishness had gained publicity and were 
attracting general attention. But she did 
not like to be the object of criticism to so 
many critics She did not howevei see how she 
could help it She kept her mind engaged in 
solving the problem, but outwardly she could 
only blush. 

Abinash well-nigh exhausted all his 
stock of words m trying to please the silent 
Karuna, had every little thing of interest in 
the room brought to her and made her drink 
several kinds of sherbet, noticing her flushed 
appearance m spite of the cold. He did 
whatever he could, only gave her no respite 
from his attentions even for the sake of hos- 
pitality to others, nor looked for the real 
cause of her uneasiness. 

His friend Jatmdra, after getting bored 
with the company of eveiybody, worked his 
way through the pile of curios, furniture 
and pictures in front of the pair and stood 
facing them. Abinash looked up for the 
fraction of a second and said, '‘Oh, Jotin » 
I had something to tell you. But I don’t 
think you will have any time now. All 
right, we shall see to it later on, eh ?” 

And before Jotin could answer he turned 
to Haruna and said pointing out a statue of 
Buddha, “Yes, what was I saying— yes this 
statue f Oh yes, while doing curio-hunting 
this vacation at Darjeeling—”. Jotin laughed 

^ A stringed musical instrument, 


and said with a slap on Abinash’s back, 
“You never let others think for you , it seems 
that now you have begun to decide things 
in advance for me also. Don’t I know that 
I should not have time now ? But you might 
have told me so — Pardon my impertinence, 
I am a friend of Abinash,—” saying this he 
saluted KarunS with a long sweep. 

Abinash said, “All right”, and introduced 
them This was the first person besides 
Abinash she had met since her entree into 
the room. Jotin said, “You see, I am sure 
you won’t mind, but knowing as 1 do my 
friend’s capacity for pleasing others, I 
wonder if you have enjoyed yourself so far. 
Of course tastes differ Moreover, it does 
credit to him that he has spent his inner 
wealth for your reception rather than waste 
it upon rotters like ourselves He would 
force us to pack in a minute but he has not 
let you move during forty-five minutes I 
presume you have become thoroughly stifi 
by now.” 

Abinash was not at all pleased to find 
that Jotin nearly succeeded in accomplish- 
ing with his cheap and worn-out witticism 
what he could not do in spite of spending 
much wealth of knowledge and intellect. He 
had for such a long time been taxing his 
brain to show ofi his learning, reciting 
phrases memorised at great trouble, 
describing ever so many lands and sights and 
painting before her wondrous visions of 
wealth and plenty , he had made lavish pro- 
mises of future delights, too, but Karuna had 
scarcely looked up or answered him, except 
m monosyllables And that Karuna could 
smile and look up at a couple of stray words 
and empty phrases from Jotm and say, “Yes, 
I have been sitting still like Jarabbarat* 
for quite a long time ^ I am sure you are 
thoroughly astounded at my ignorance of the 
manners of polite society. And Abinash Babu 
IS certainly cursing me m his mind for foolish- 
ly keeping him from all his friends’ pleasant 
company.” Karun^l was painfully conscious 
of stealing the whole of her host’s aotention 
in addition to her uneasiness at bv^ing m a 
strange place She had been thmkjRig that 
it was she herself who was responsible for 
Abinash’s failure in doing his duty, ^^aruna 
was neither highly pleased at hec' own 
charms in monopolising Abinash’s a^ltention 

mythical person famous for his liu-tlessness 
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whicli ought to have been divided among all 
the guests, noi annoyed with Abmash at his 
neglect of duty, what she felt most keenly was 
shame at her ignorance and pam at the 
wounded pride of the neglected guests 
That is why she felt so lelieved with the 
light conversation of this complete strangei, 
which pleased her more than the unflinching 
devotion of her host. She felt saved by 
giving freedom to Abmash and herself. 

Abin5sh’s flow of words had suddenly 
ceased with the advent of Jotin He stood 
quietly after looking at Karuna with pene- 
trating eyes for once. His eyes rebuked 
Karuna but his words stopped altogether as 
would the shy love-songs of a newly mairied 
wife at the sight of a second person. 

Abmash suddenly noticed the beautiful 
girl dressed m green like a forest nymph, 
who had been inspecting them. Finding 
Karuna engaged m conversation with Jotin, 
he went towaids her. The beauty smiled 
and Abinash said, ‘‘Hallo, Miss Datta ^ How 
glad I am that you have been able to come 
I hope your mother is well.” 

Miss Datta was nearly overflowing with 
mirth at this demonstration of interest in her 
mother on Abinash’s part. She smiled and 
answered, ‘‘Oh yes, she is quite well > 
It IS a good thing that you have after all 
found time to look in all directions ” 

xibinash overlooked her lemaik and 
said, “You know that song, don’t you^ That 
one, the favourite song of Manasi Hoy.” 

Miss Datta said, “I have heard it, I 
believe.” 

Abmash said, “Sing it then, please.” 

Miss Datta had no objection to sing. 
Thei e were hardly any among her friends 
who did not admire hex singing Abinash 
thought there was no voice to beat hers. 
But she could not resist the temptation to 
give him a pm-prick or two She suggested, 
“Oh, what IS the use of listening to our 
singing ^ Why not ask those new comers to 
sing something. We don’t know much, do 
we 

Abinssh found, as it weie, a lost thread. 
He said, “Yes, you are perfectly right ’ 
Aruna sings beautifully. You will hear 
her.” 

Miss Datta was not exactly thrilled at 
this. But Abinash made Aruna sing some 
songs Miss Datta said after heaimg them, 
“W^ouldn’t be a bad voice aftei training 


Can’t say we had any better voice before 
we got good tiaining.” Abinash compli- 
mented her by saying, ‘Your voice has im- 
proved wonderfully during the last three 
years. It is uncommon. Who would say it is 
the same voice.” 

Miss Datta found lefuge in the barrister 
sahib. Some of the guests began to appre- 
ciate both the sisteis at once after hearing 
Aruna sing. Jotin was introducing every- 
body at hand to Karuna and hei sister. 
Those who knew Taiim Babu said, on hearing 
they were his grand-daughters, “Oh, may be. 
I do not know him ” Those who did not 
know him said, “Yes, yes, I believe, I have 
heard his name.” 

Aruna soon cieated a place foi herself 
among her new acquaintances on the stiength 
of her voice It then smiling looks and 
eager lequests contained any concealed pity 
and kind pationage, Arana’s unsophisticated 
eyes could not detect it The one who feaied 
pity and patronage, Karuna, saw eveiy- 
thing , but as Aruna was taking everything 
in a good light, the kind patrons failed in 
theii mission 

If the receiver of our alms takes eveiy- 
thing as a matter of right and keeps his head 
up, then we have only self-satisfaction to be 
content with , provided, of couise, we have 
the capacity for self-satisfaction. 

Aftei Miss Datta had retired fiom the 
musical assembly, her cousin Bijali came and 
sat next to Aruna Bijali said, “I find you 
sing very well ^ It’s a good thing ? What- 
ever ability one has, comes to good use. And, 
besides, you require it, too.” 

Aruna said, “Hequire, why ? Of course, 
everyone likes to possess good things, if you 
mean that.” 

Bijali smiled and said, “Yes, that is true, 
hut over and above that, to you it is some- 
thing to fall back upon It saves one from 
much worry about the future.” 

Aruna said, “Oh, you are talking about 
earning by teaching music ^ ’ 

Bijali did not mean it but she said, “Yes, 
also that.” 

Aruna in her utter simplicity asked, “Is 
Miss Datta a music mistress 

Bijali went red at this ‘insult’ , she said, 
“Who ever has told you that ^ Murala’s 
father is a great engineer What for should 
she work 

Aruna did not feel any shame at her 
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blunder, but said, ‘‘Of course, it is no use 
earning money when one does not require it. 
But I thought so, because you were talking 
like that.” 

Bi^ali said, “How can the daughter of 
such a family drag their name down 

Aruna said, “That is a mistake you make. 
My sister works, but nobody says anything ” 
Bijali thought this comparison impertinence 
on Aruna’s part. She said, “Can’t be in our 
family,” and abruptly left the place. 

Abmash was wandering about, talking to 
the ladies , for Kurana was not to be found 
alone. When he came near Bijali she asked, 
“Is your new guest a teacher Abmash 
answered, “Yes, they are rather hard up 

Karuna heard this The statement was 
true , but she thought, couldn’t Abmash do 
without giving this bit of information ^ They 
had not come there to beg ^ Abmash looked 
at Bijali and said, “I was born m a poor 
family and naturally I feel for the poor,*^ 

Bi]ali put on a grave expression and said, 
“Yes, it ought to be so.” Abmash was abso- 
lutely charmed with his generosity, and he 
went after some one else Karuna had 
heard everything. She could hardly criticise 
the words, but her mind was depressed with 
a strange pain. 

Satadal came and told them that it was 
dinner time. Some paid attention to her 
words, some did not. So she captured Karuna 
and Aruna and began to lead them by the 
hand towards the dining room Abmash 
saw this and said, “Where are you takinef 
them f 

Satadal answered, “Dinner is leady.” The 
host then got hold of everybody and went 
towards the proper place 

The dinnei was served in the English 
fashion, but the host and hostess weie busy 
looking after the comforts of the guests in 
the traditional Indian way. They were not 
sitting with the guests Bijali sat next to 
Karuna on one side, with Jotm on the other. 
Both of them were superior to Kaiuna m 
dimensions, but whenever the courses came 
round near them, they pointed out Karuna 
smilingly and satisfied themselves with broad- 
casting their own over-eatmg. Karuna said 
once or twice, “It is funny, how you are 
avoiding things and shoving everything 
on me.” 

Bi^ali smiled and said, “Do eat well. I am 


sick of invitations. They aie still new to 
you ” 

Karuna did not answer her, Jotm tiied 
to undo the mischief by saying, “She thinks 
you do not live m Calcutta. That is why she 
said, you are new to invitations.” 

Karuna asked, “But don’t people outside 
Calcutta eat before coming to Calcutta ?” 
Jotm said in a shamefaced manner, “Oh no, 
not that, but who ever worries so much there 
for these troublesome feasts ?” 

Ronu sat facing Bijali, Whenever the 
waiter brought the mince meat cakes near 
him, he nodded and helped himself to some. 
Kot that he was partial to these m particular 
in any way He was doing justice to the 
othei things also. Bijali was looking at him. 
The waiter came round and put a couple of 
meat cakes on her plate by mistake. Bijali 
nearly sprang up and cried, “Do you see that !” 
Then she lowered her voice a bit and told 
her neighbour, “As if I weie like that starve- 
ling of a boy over there, What would people 
say !” Some of her fi lends followed her 
movements and began to loll with laughter. 
Ronu was surpiised at Bijali’s behaviour 
and that of her companions. He looked up 
questionmgly. As his eyes met Bijali^s, she 
said, “No, cairy on your eating, don’t fear. 
1 was just seeing how nice you looked.” 

Ronu simply gaped with astonishment at 
these words from an unknown person. 
Bijali and her friends had another fit of 
laughter and smashed some crockery at this 
fresh stroke of witticism One said, “I am 
eating mince meat cakes,” and made queei 
gestures with three of the cakes m the mouth 
in the hope of earning approbation from 
Bijali She stood up and said, “T con- 
gratulate you ” The flood of laughter again 
broke loose. But how many laughed by 
force, it is difiicult to say. 

Karuna was dumbfounded at their con- 
duct. Aruna could not diagnose the cause 
of so much laughter from a distance and 
said, “How easily they enjoy life 

After dinner Karuna asked some 
one, “Who is that girl Bijali She was 
told, “Bijali ^ She is Murala’s cousin. 
That is why she finds so much favour here.” 
Aruna could not see the point but said, 
“Really, is that so 

There was a pile of fioweis in one 
corner of the room The time for the de- 
partuie of the guests being neai, Abmash 
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began to distribute tKe flowers among 
them, as dakshina*, as it were, for their kind 
acceptance of his hospitality. 

The bunch he gave to Karuna outshone 
ali others in beauty and size. Jotin ran up 
with outstretched arms and said, “Grive them 
to me, I shall put them in the car. You 
will collapse under their weight.” 

Karuna felt quite shy at this palpable 
display of partiality, and the flowers dropped 

* The fee paid to the invited Brahmin guests 
after they have taken their meals 


from her hands on the floor. Jotin knelt 
down, and picked them up. Bqali blew in 
heie to see what was up, and seeing every- 
thing, went up to Muiala and said, in a low 
voice in English, “Murali, beware ! Your 
kingdom is under invasion ” Murala 
frowned and answered m the same language, 
‘^ut up 

Karuna felt as if there was no way of 
escape. She hurried into the car. 

Translated f tom the Bengali hy 

ASHOKE CHATTEBJEE. 


m SITUATION IN OENIEAL EUEOPE 

( Prom our Central European Correspondent. ) 


W E must confess that the situation in 
Central Euiope after the war is 
most unsatisfactory. There hangs 
still a fear of some unexpected calamity 
nearly all over Europe The political atmos- 
phere IS by no means clear, the economic 
condition, especially that of the middle 
classes, is going from bad to worse. In a 
few states only the situation is gradually 
improving, whereas we are perfectly right 
to speak of an economic disaster of those 
classes in other parts of Europe. 

So far as the political structure of Europe 
is concerned, we may say, that during the 
first two or even three years after the war 
the situation was dominated by the Great 
Entente, the old balance of power remaining 
practically unchanged. It is not likely that 
any great change will take place until 
Russia reappears on the scene. There is only 
one possibility of escape from the present 
economic chaos, viz., to stick to the Treaty 
of Versailles and to keep the peace. And that 
IS also the spirit of the new alliance between 
France and Czecho-Slovakia. 

As Russia, the old friend of Fiance, does 
not count, at least for the present time, 
France, who never stood so much in need of 
friends as now, found herself isolated on the 
Continent. And who could replace Russia 
Poland had and has still to face a grave 
internal crisis. With Czecho-Slovakia again 


France was connected not only by the friend- 
ly feelings of the Czechs but more especially 
by the same interests as regards the policy 
towards Germany. Besides that, Czecho- 
slovakia IS one of the states of the Small 
Entente and there can be no doubt that the 
states of the Small Entente have contiibuted 
very much to the stabilisation of Central 
Euiope and have attained a considerable in- 
fluence. Even small countries, as they are, 
may, if sufficiently concordant, wisely re- 
strained and sincerely disposed, united by the 
same unselfish claims and interests, grow to 
a considerable power. And it is certainly 
due to this strength that France made an 
alliance with Czecho-Slovakia, one of the 
four states forming the Small Entente. Those 
who are watching political developments in 
Europe could not have been surprised by 
that alliance and both of the contracting 
parties have taken special pains to clear 
up the eventual doubts which may arise 
from the misinterpretation of the text of the 
convention published on the 25th of January. 
Theie is nothing in the text which could 
endanger the peace The convention has 
to be registered at the League of Nations, 
which further proves the peaceful basis of 
the alliance. The present situation m Euro- 
rope IS not ripe enough for disarming but it 
is an old idea of the Czecho-Slovakian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Benes, to make 
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such legioual treaties, •which may lead, 
according to him, to the final goal of disarm- 
ing. The Ozecho-Slovak alliance may fui- 
ther prove in future a bridge between France 
and the Soviets, although Moscow refuses at 
the present time any negotiations 

There was again an apple of discoid in 
the south of Bui ope, viz , the Fiume teriitory. 
The last agreement between Italy and 
Yugo-Slavia dispelled all the clouds which 
were gathered around. Yugo-Slavia de- 
claied desinte'i esment on the Fiume territory, 
which was consequently annexed by Italy. 

Many an Indian knows Fiume, a stately 
town m the farthest north-east corner of the 
Adiiatic, very close to the frontier of Yugo- 
slavia. Before the wai Fiume had a veiy 
busy poit and the days of the old rich 
traffic will teiy likely never return. 

Italian claims on Fiume are based on the 
London Convention fiom 1915. Italy was 
then promised as it is well known, consider- 
able portions of Austria. As that did not 
agree with the principles of Wilson’s self- 
determination of nations, Fiume was given 
independence. In spite of that D’Annunzio’s 
soldiers occupied the town m 1919. After 
one year’s negotiations both Italy and Yugo- 
slavia promised to respect the independence 


of Flume. Italian soldiers had to leave 
the town and Piofessor Zanella was elected 
the head of the government. But in March 
1922 the government was overthrown by 
the Italian revolutionaries and Zanella fled 
to Yugo-Slavia. Fiume was practically m 
Italian hands and there was much bitter- 
ness on the side of Yugo-Slavia. Negotiations 
saw no end. It was quite clear that Italy 
wanted to have Fiume The last offer of Musso- 
lini for the annexation of Fiume, gives Yugo- 
Slavia the Delta and Port Baios along with 
some rectifications of the frontier, and 
Pasic accepted the offer. By this agree- 
ment Yugo-Slavia gams very little. Fiume 
itself loses very much and Italy gets 
Flume without any saciifice from her side. 

And still it IS no short-sighted policy 
which accepted the offer What is very 
much required in Yugo-Slavia is peace and 
only peace. Fiume quairel being removed, she 
will be able to live in peace and to consoli- 
date herself. Having no port she will be 
single-handed for a time and even if Fiume 
had remained with Yugo-Slavia it would not 
help much for a long time, being too close 
to the Italian teiiitoiy, but she will build a 
new port which will flourish, whereas Fiume 
will remain a dead town as it is already now. 


THE HYMN OF JOT 


And I awoke 

From my patient laboui. 

And lifted my eyes 
From the mystic signs, 

And saw the soul of the vision 
He granted me. 

And I rejoiced 
With a great rejoicing, 

And bowed with the offering 
Of my throbbing heart, 

There, in the tide of men 
That knew not, nor surmised, 
Then swiftly came I forth 


To the holy woods, 

To the sanctuary 

Whose pillars are the beauty 

Of ancient trees. 

Whose aisles the swallow thrids. 

Whose floor of moss 

Beareth the secrets 

Of the sleeping earth 

And here the hymn of ]oy I wi ought 

In the shadow of grey life I chant 

Unto the steadfast ones, the deathless, 

To them that remembei for ever. 

E. E. SPEIGHT. 



SCIENCE OE TIE MART & SCIENCE Of THE HEART 


By DWIJENDBANATH TAGORE. 


The Science of the day 

doth boldly declaie 
That the surfaces of things 
aie all laid bare 
By her favourite sons — 

Newton and the lest, 
And that the sun, at last, 

has risen in the West 
Of Genuine Truth, all 

darkness dispelling 
And, with might irresistible, 

Superstition expelling, 

When humbly asked 

what riches rare 
Beneath the surfaces 
thus laid bare 
Lie hidden, the 

answer she gives 
Is very plain, and none deceives 


She puts Electiicity to the fore, 
And then, what was 

all darkness before 
Shines forth with splendoui 
like the mid-daysun. 

'Wes ^ but what lies behind 
that IS the question 
*** 

A man of Science, 

Who stood beside her. 
By her permission 

thus did answer : 
“What a question ’ 

Know that We 
Know nothing beyond 
Electricity. 

It chooses its mates, 

chooses its nests ; 
Flashing upwards 

its presence attests. 

It rides on Matter and 

guides her course, 

Of Mind and Intellect 

’tis the fountain-source. 


With sovereign might 

the earth it shakes, 

Suns, stars and planets 

it makes and unmakes.*’ 

“ From these woids of yours 
it appears to ne 

That the God whom you worship 
is Electricity 
To a fiction like this 

'tis a shame to bend knee ^ 
What I want you to say is, 

Who true God may be.” 

-X- ^ 

“Why come to me ? 

to your own master go 
Who ’ll tell you 

Wour God is so and so’ !” 

“One Mastei I have, 

’tis true above all, 

To show me my path 

and guard me from fall. 
All-seemg Self 

IS that Mastei of mine, 

Yours is blind fate 

I well may divine. 

That Inowing has heing 

you cannot deny, 

A lump of brain matter 

is neither you nor I. 

One Great Intelligence 

with love and joy lighted 
Is God and Nature 

in marriage united, 

Nature is none else,’ 

says India’s shasier, 

‘Than Power of God, 

God her sole mastei. 

What to you is simply nature 

is to me Nature divine. 

Yours IS the half -truth, 

the whole-truth is mine. 
Truth serve we both, 

one way or another, 

So let us shake hands, 

be not wroth, dear Brqther.” 
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Prof. Devadatta Bliandarkar's “Dis- 
covery'’ of HeolitMc Writing 
m India. 

The latest number to hand of Journal 
of the Biha'i and Orissa Be^eareh Sonefij con- 
tains a JSFote on the Discovery of Neolithic 
writing in India, by Mr Ramaprasad 
Chanda, whicli was read at a meeting of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal In it Mr. Chanda 
says 

‘The discovery of Neolithic writing in India 
was almost simultaneously announced by Mr 
Panchanan Mitra in an article entitled “New 
Light from Pre-historic India” m the Indian 
Antiquauj of 1919 (pages 57-64 ) and by Pro- 
fessor D R. Bhandarkar in a paper entitled 
“Origin of the Indian Alphabet” read at the 
Poona Meeting of Oriental Conference which 
has* alieady been published thrice The theory 
of these archieologists has been adversely criti- 
cised by Professor Hemchandra Das Gupta in 
an article entitled “On the Discovery of the 
Neolithic Indian Script ” Quite recently Pro- 
fessor R C Mazumdar of the Dacca University 
has lent his support to the theory by declaring 
that the “facts and figures” produced by Pro- 
fessor Bhandarkar “go a great way towards 
demolishing Buehler’s theory” of the Semitic 
origin of the Brahmi script Therefore Pro- 
fessor Bhandarkar’ s “facts and figures” deserve 
serious consideration Professor Bhandarkar 
writes — 

“It may be mentioned here in passing that 
the pre-historic pottery ( bearing 130 diferent 
kinds of marks, five of which are identical with 
the characters of the earliest type of Brahmi lipi 
dug out in the Hyderabad cairns is associated 
with the Megalithio structures which cannot be 
later than 1500 b c , and that some of the 
pottery exhibited m the Madras Museum belongs 
to the Neolithic age, which cannot be brought 
down later than 3000 B 0 ” 

Tt may be observed that practice of erecting 
megalithic monuments to the dead still survives 
m certain localities in India and in the South 
no copper or bronze age intervenes between the 
Neolithic and the Iron ages.’ 

Affcei quoting Prof. Bhandarkar’s descrip- 
tion of “the two inscribed monoliths im the 
Indian Museum, Mr. Chanda observes 


“One of the inscribed neolitbs of Professor 
Bhandarkar is not a neolith m the ordinary sense 
of the term, that is to say, it is not an artioraft 
made of stone instead of metal In the Museum 
Register and in Mr Coggm Brown’s Catalogua 
of Pre-historic Antiquities mthe Indian Museum 
(page 124) it is described as a “piece of earthy 
hematite rubbed and scraped ” It measures 14^ 
in length and was found on the site of an old 
neolithic settlement near Ranchi But that does 
not prove that the ob 3 ect has been lying there 
since neolithic times. As for letters what 
Professor Bhandarkar reads as ma has a straight 
line on the left This type of ma with one 
straight and another hooked side is unknown 
elsewhere and so can hardly be recognized as 
Brahmi ma. The only decipherable letter is 
reversed ta But on the whole these so-called 
letters look more like scratches than anything 
else 

“The other neolith referred to by ProfessSr 
Bhandarkar is, as is evident from the plate fac- 
ing page 508 of the Sir Asutosh Muker]i Silver 
Jubilee Volumes (HI I) No. 2, a blue stone celt 
or axe-head placed upside down If the plate is 
reversed by holding the book upside down we 
recognize five Arabic numerals 1, 9, 1, 7, 4 all 
underlined These figures evidently denote a 
date — 19th January 1874 In the Register of 
Antiquities of the Indian Museum it is stated 
that this stone celt was bought from a native at 
Nangpo on the Gauhati Road Under the head 
Locality it is noted m the Register “Shillong^ 
1873 ” So the date 19th January 1874 must 
have been scratched by somebody in whobe hands 
it passed in the beginning of the year 1874 
There is another date, the 25th January 1878, 
written on one side with white paint. The date 
of entry in the Register of the Archaeological 
Section IS 26th September 1882 ” 

A Bright Side of British Despotism. 

Mr 0. F. Andrews, writing in the Muslim 
Hostel Magazine, Allahabad on the Evolution 
of Liberty in Europe says : 

When we turn from the picture of the His- 
tory of Freedom in Europe to India at the 
present day, there is more to encourage us than 
at first sight appears. It is a common-place to 
speak of the Government of India as a 
benevolent despotism or as tbe bureaucracy of a 
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single class ; and m a sense, and a very impoii- 
ant sense, sucli a definition is true But it is 
not sufficiently realised liow self-limited by its 
very conditions of existence that despotism is 
First of all one immensely important result of 
the British connexion has been that religious 
neutrality has become the settled policy of the 
State That religious liberty ■which was only 
obtained in Europe through centuries of civil 
war ; that liberty which in past centuries 
brought fire and sword to the north of India in 
a vain struggle for its maintenance, has come 
with a strobe of the pen along with the British 
occupation, and has been on the whole scrupu- 
lously observed In a country such as India 
where religion forms three-fourths of practical 
and philosophic life of the people the value of 
this area of liberty, still left open, can hardly 
be overestimated Secondly, in the social sphere 
an area almost wholly free from governmental 
interference is still m the hands of Indians 
themselves If it is ture in England that each 
home is a castle, in the sense that there is no 
interference from without, it is true in India 
also. I do not forget the recent house-searches 
and police interference, but those conditions 
are temporary and not normal. The very 
indignation they have roused shows by itself 
how abnormal the conditions are Thirdly, 
there are gradually coming into existence new 
and wider areas in which a measure of self- 
government may even now be exercised. The 
municipal and district hoards and legislative 
councils are it is true, still largely officialised, 
but they contain within themselves the germs 
at least of a growing independence The 
Universities also have powers of their own 
which recent legislations have only apparently 
diminished. If these latter areas are still 
debatable ground, over which a constant struggle 
IS proceeding yet the struggle itself is of practi- 
cal value in strengthening the virile forces of 
the nation, 


The Rights of Children. 

The Stri^Dhai ina gives the following : 

First we had men clamouring all over the 
world for “rights”. We remember in English 
history the famous “Declaration of Rights ” 
During the last fifty years loomen have been 
asserting their rights and procuring them, but 
it comes almost as a shock to see a procession 
of Corporation School child'ien carrying mottoes 
stating “We want playgrounds” “we want no 
flies,” “we want thinking fathers,” “we want 
visiting nurses,” etc., and to find staring at one 
from numbers of public posting walls “The 
Four Bights of Clnldien.^’ These rights are (1) 
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to be well born, (2) to be well fed, (3) well housed 
and (4) well educated, The youngsters know 
what they want and they “won’t be happy till 
they get it,” like the little boy who wanted 
Pears’ Soap One can scarcely keep pace with 
the speed with which many things are progress- 
ing 111 India these days 

Hopes for Women. 

The same 30 iirnal says • 

It IS a miracle of history that the Govern- 
ment of the British Empire is now in the hands 
of the Labour Party This Party has always 
stood for equality of opportunity for men and 
women It is sure to view all women’s grie- 
vances sympathetically We may expect it to 
remove the 30-year age qualification of British 
women for the franchise, to enact juster laws 
than at present exist for the claims of the mother 
to a legal share of parentage in her child. We 
believe it will gladly change the Rules at present 
preventing women in India from being eligible 
to sit in Legislative Councils or the Assembly. 
It IS for the women now to press for this reform 
and Madras women are starting that ball rolling 
by a public meeting on the subject and by 
Deputations to T E Lord and Lady Willingdon. 
The Labour Party showed its impartiality 
towards women by appointing at once on its 
entry into office, a woman, Miss Margaret Bond- 
field, as Secretary for Labour m the House of 
Commons This is the first time m English 
History that a woman has held high Parliament- 
ary office and all womanhood is honoured in her 
person Great National schemes for Good 
Housing are to be started immediately. 


Women to Look after Prisoners. 

The same journal says ; 

Mr Gandhi has made a satisfactory recovery 
but his attack is one more proof of the unsatis- 
factormess of the present prison system for 
dealing with either bodies or souls. The 
Editor knows by experience how the sedentary 
life of political prisoners in practically solitary 
confinement all the time without sufficient 
exercise and on a stupid dietary, gives rise to 
all kinds of digestive troubles and ill health 
becomes an unintended part of punishment. 
Wise women on Prison Boards could make a lot 
of difference m an unthinking system which 
forgets that men need a mothering spirit to look 
after their food and well-being as much inside 
prison as outside. 
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The Benares University. 

The same journal says 

It was stated by Pandit Madan Molian 
I^Ialaviya, at the last Convocation of the 
Benares Hindu University that all the instruction 
of the University is open to girls equally with 
boys Girls are given instruction in the same 
class-room with boys On account of the 
munificence of Mr Khatan Makhanji of Bombay 
the former want of a Hostel has been supplied 
and 100 girl boarders will be accommodated m 
the Hostel by the 1st July next This is very 
good news and it is a sign of the times when 
the premier Hindu seat of learning invites and 
provides for co-education in the higher grades 
of learning and gives its blessing to those girls 
of mature age who continue their studies till 
they are 19 or 20 years old. We hope the 
custom so wisely set hy these respected and 
trusted orthodox fathers will meet with quickly 
increasing approbation by the parents of girls in 
the U P. and Bengal and that as a result 
education may increase hy leaps and bounds 
amongst the womanhood of these Provinces. 

The Leper Problem. 

Summing up her article on the abov^e in 
the Stri-Dharma Mrs. Johnston, Secretary to 
the League of Help, says t 

What can he accomplished by energy and 
determination is made abundantly clear in the 
Phillipine Island, where the Americans Lave 
induced all the lepers to live in one island, here 
they are scientifically treated, are given every 
possible comfort and amusement, and in the 
course of the next thirty years or so it is 
confidently expected that the disease will be 
entirely eradicated. 

Mainly about Women, 

Turkey 

A small but significant change of custom as 
affecting women’s position in Turkey is the 
abolition of curtains in the trains to separate 
women from men. 

Egypt 

A great success has been scored by the 
Egyptian Women’s Union of which Mme. 
Charaoni Pacha is President, in the passing by 
the Council of Ministers of a law making illegal 
all marriages of boys under 18 and girls under 
16 years of age. This is a direct result of the 
efforts of womem whose programme included the 
paising of the marriage age tor girls. 


Democracy Justified. 

Writing on The Foundation of Democracy 
in the Young Men of India, J. W. Gai diner 
says 

Nowadays there is no lack oi critics of 
democracy. It is charged against it that is leads 
to inefficient and uneconomic admimstrahon, that 
it corrupts the people and encourages intrigue, 
that it fails to produce sound leadership, that 
it has not reconciled the nations with one 
another that it has provided no security against 
revolution. It may well be true that the 
enthusiastic hopes that were cherished by the 
democratic leaders of the early nineteenth century 
have not been fulfilled But when all that can 
so easily be said against democracy has been 
considered, it is difficult to see what alternative 
system of government emancipated man will 
accept, which will safeguard peaceful political 
progress and will give him scope for his awakened 
powers And, judged on its merits in comparison 
with other forms of government, it can con- 
fidently he said that it has remedied horrible 
abuses of power, and that in those countries in 
which it has had the best chance ot success it 
has ministered to social betterment. Lord Bryce 
at the conclusion of an exhaustive study of 
modern democracies, gives it as his judgment 
that “Democracy has opened a few new channels 
m which the familiar propensities to evil can 
flow, but it has stopped some of the old channels 
and has not increased the volume of the stream” 
and, as he goes on to say, “If the light of 
democracy be turned to darkness, how great is 
that darkness ” If one believes that men are 
growing in wisdom and virtue there is no need 
to despair of democracy As a great American 
preacher once said, “The soul of all improve- 
ment is the improvement of the soul ” The 
leaders of one of the most extreme democratic 
movements in Great Britain, the Chartists, stated 
in their manifesto m 1836, that “The good that 
IS to be must be begun by ourselves.” There 
speaks the true voice of democracy, warning us 
that if we would be citizens of a democractic 
State we must prove worthy of a moral ideal, 


The Value of Preventing Diseases. 

Lt. Col. C. L. Dunn, I.M.S. has contri- 
buted an interesting article in the January 
(1924) issue of the Indian Journal of Economics, 
The Colonel thinks it high time that some 
one made Reckless Retrenchers understand 
that Public Health Departments are very 
important economic institutions although 
public Health has no exchange value, He 
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then points out that though the value of 
cure IS never doubted by the suteier, that 
of prevention is less palpable to him. But 
to the intelligent, the value of prevention is 
great and with developments in Biochemistry, 
Bacteriology and Protozoology it is becoming 
greater in value and clearer and more certain 
day by day. 

The Colonel then points out that human 
life has an economic value and that the 
preservation of the countiies’ labour powers 
is pait of sound national economics. And 
says he : 

We may take it, therefore, that the wealth of 
the country ivill increase proportionately with its 
population for some time to come in an undevelop- 
ed country like India. As the resources of the 
country are developed, the wealth per head of the 
nation should very largely increase, as it has in 
all other countries Historically Wealth and 
population have increased side by side when- 
ever there has been industrial and agricultural 
progress 

It remains to fix an average cash value to 
human life as a basis for calculations The 
average income per head of the population in 
India must be the average annual value of 
human life It is not possible, however, to make 
a reasonable estimate of this sum m India as it 
IS in England I will therefore base my calcula- 
tions on the revenue value of life which can be 
given exactly, though it is only a fraction of the 
income The value of each human life to the 
provincial exchequer in the United Provinces is 
the total revenue divided by the population 
The revenue in round figures is Rs 150,000,000, 
and the population 46,000,000 so that the revenue 
per head per annum is roughly Rs 3-4 In 
addition to this the value of each life to the 
imperial revenues is about Rs, 6-8 as that is 
approximately the imperial taxation per head of 
the population The total revenue value of life 
IS therefore Rs. 9-12 per annum. Now the 
average number of deaths occurring annually 
in the United Provinces, taking the figures for 
the last five years is roughly 2,020,000 so that 
this represents an annual loss of revenue of Rs. 
19,500,000 while the provincial expenditure is 
only about Rs 1,400,000 on public health. 

How much of this loss is preventible ? 

Comparing the death-rate of the United 
Provinces with that of England and Wales, we 
will see that the death rate in the latter country 
averages one- third that of the United Provinces. 
The hgnres are 89 and 13 respectively. It may 
he said that a great deal of this is due to climate. 
I contend that this is not so, and that if the laws 
of health were regarded m India to the same 


extent as in England, and the same proportion of 
money was spent on Public Health, the death 
rate in India would be no larger than m 
England 

About our death rate the Colonel says : 

I think if we fix the preventible death-rate 
at half the present death-rate, we are allowing a 
liberal margin for possible error. A loss m 
revenue to Government of Rs 97,50,000 is, 
therefore, preventible. This lower death rate 
should be attainable under present conditions, 
but the low death rate of England would not be 
reached however, until the standard of knowledge 
and education in India is as high as it is in 
England. This must be a slow and gradual 
process. 

He then gives us some idea of what losses 
we suffer through diseases like plague, small- 
pox and cholera m Rs. as. ps. and sums up : 

In the above calculation, I have only 
taken into consideration the actual revenue loss 
caused by a death I have not taken into 
consideration the enormous economic loss caused 
by sickness. In industrial countries this has 
been calculated at millions per annum. In 
India, I am afraid it is impossible to arrive at 
even approximate figures It is generally admit- 
ted, however, that the loss of income from sickness 
IS very large, and it, therefore, causes a 
proportionate loss in local and imperial revenue. 
I have placed the minimum value on human life 
that could possibly be placed on it, and still 
have shown that expenditure on public health is 
not wasted, but represents money invested in 
the best class of life insurance policy which 
always insures a sound economic return. 


Symbolism. 

To the January number of Bhama'a Dr. J. 
H. Cousins has contributed an article r>n 
symbolism, lie calls it “Vision and Utter- 
ance’*, being “an outline for the study of 
relationship between mysticism and symbo- 
lism.” The article evinces both power of 
vision and of felicitous and expressive utter- 
ance. The author says : — 

“It is notable that the poets m English who 
come nearest to the East m the use and under- 
standing of metaphor are not English poets, but 
Irish Yeats’ poetry is rich in this respect So 
is A E ’s, and the latter has written beautifully 
as follows on “Symbolism” . 

‘Now when the spirit in us wakes and broods, 
Tilled with home yearnings, drowsily it flings 
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From its deep heart high dreams and mj stie 

moods, 

Mixed with the memory of the loved earih-things 
Clothing the vast with a familiar face, 

Beaching its right hand forth to greet the starry 

race 

Bearer to Thee, not h} delusion led, 

Though there no house-fires burn nor bright 

eyes gaze . 

We rise, but by the symbol charioted, 

Through loved things rising up to Love’s own 

ways 

By these the soul unto the vast has wings, 

And sets the seal celestial on all mortal things ’ 
“The test of the worth of symbolism is its 
measure of enlargement and elevation. The 
special pleasure that comes of double meaning 
(which IS the method of symbolism) is not merely 
a tribute to cleverness in parallelism, such as 
we have in acting or conjuring or quibbling 
which is conjuring with words Just as the 
|)leasure which all healthy people take in con- 
juring IS superficially a delight in skill, but 
interiorly a covert interest in the protean power 
of the Great Life, so the pleasure m symbolism 
covers a secret joy m the glimpsing of the One 
Personality through Its many masks, — the 
Divine in man spying on the Divine beyond 
himself ” 


Some Contributions of South India 
to Indian Culture. 

A reviewer thus summarises in the Qtcar- 
terly Journal of the Mythic Society, the con- 
tents of Prof. Dr. S Knsbnaswami Aiyangar’s 
book on ‘‘Some Contributions of South India 
to Indian Culture’’.— 

“Dr. Aiyangar summarizes these contributions 
as follows — ‘In South India, Hinduism has 
had a history of peaceful development culminat- 
ing in the efforts of Vijayanagar to give it the 
final form m which it has come down to us to 
modern times’ ‘The Brahman has, thanks to 
the communities amidst which he cast his 
own lot, been able to carry bis Brahmanical life 
unimpaired and even encouraged by the 
communities on whom he exercised his influence 
m the direction of elevating them to a higher 
plane of life.’ ‘In the sphere of conservation 
of learning through ages, when the material 
agencies for its preservation were so ill-developed 
and so easily capable of destruction, the success 
he achieved is nothing short of marvellous ’ 
‘The transformation of the ritualistic Brahman- 
ism into the much more widely acceptable 
Hinduism of modern times is due to the increas- 
ing infusion of the theistic element into the 


religious systems of the day In this new 
development South India played an important 
part It gave a specihc realistic development 
to “the doctrine of hhalii'^ by infusing into it 
features characteristic perhaps of the Tamil 
land and its literary development, making 
thereby religious experience fall in line with 
life itself’ “Even in the transformation of 
Hmayanist Buddhism into the Mahayana, India 
South of the Yiiidhyas bore an important part ’ 
‘Another important contribution consists in the 
spread of Indian culture and the expansion of 
Indian commerce South India is primarily 
responsible for the spread of Hindu culture to 
the islands of the Fast and the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula, reaching even as far east as China ’ 
‘In commercial enterprise articles of trade from 
South India were carried in great quantity to 
the West The import of the commodities of 
the Fastern Archipelago into India seems to 
have been managed as a thoroughly Indian 
business ’ ‘The expansion towards the East 
seems to have been m full and self-contained 
colonies of Hindus including Brahmans ’ ‘In 
administration, particularly in local administra- 
tion, wbicli IS a characteristic feature of Indian 
administration generally, South India has its 
own characteristics which appear to have 
developed early and been carried out to the 
fullest fruition under the great Cholas, A. D. 
850-1350 ” ’ 


Co-operative Agencies. 

Professor Patrick Geddes thus briefly 
describes some co-operative agencies m a paper 
published in The Social Service Quarterly 

“Oldest among co-operative agencies are those 
of the associated life , and this not simply clois- 
tered for meditation, hut often co-operative in 
social service * as from hospitality and simpler 
chanties to the wider issues nowadays dealt 
with by admirable bodies like the Servants of 
India, the Ramakrishna Brotherhood and more 
in their whole -time devotion, and also by the 
large number of agencies to which ordinary 
people may give their spare time, like the 
Social Service League, for instance. The univer- 
sity settlement movement, combining, as it does, 
elements of both these methods, has throughout 
the past forty years been actively progressive m 
the West, and is also beginning m India , and with 
useful reaction upon the universities, and even 
on their cities London, Chicago, Boston and 
other cities are only too open to every criticism, 
yet there is no doubt that present conditions m 
them would be far worse, and tlieh amelioration 
far less hopeful, were it not for tbeir settlements 
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and their large training of workers during the 
past generation ” 

“ Passing of Liberalism 

Such IS the heading of an article contii- 
buted to To-mouow by Professor H. K-. 
Batheja, M. A., I. B. S. He observes truly 
enough • 

“Many examples could be cited from the 
history of English liberalism and from the life 
of Morley himself that at the critical moment 
of applying its principles to Ireland and India it 
failed signally It was only when Parnell won 
his famous victory at the elections, by which he 
could send any party which did not agree with 
him to the cold shades of the opposition, that 
Irish Home Rule became a serious issue in 
British Politics, and if the Irish have self- 
government now they have little to thank the 
English liberals for the same , The ingenious 
saying that British rulers of India with a 
supreme Parliament at home are like men 
bound to make their watches keep time in 
two longitudes at once has been tested more 
than once and found to be true. It is not with- 
out reason that Lord Acton accused Morley of 
following nothing but higher expediency. The 
Liberals everywhere in the world had never the 
courage to carry their principles to their logical 
conclusion They believed m equality and the 
right to vote but were somewhat startled when 
that vote was used against them by the lower 
classes. They forgot that votes are not ends m 
themselves but means towards definite ends and 
if they cannot secure the bread and butter and 
other things which the voters want the value of 
the gift of a vote to them is extremely doubtful. 
Apart from its lack of sincerity Liberalism has 
been attacked as promoting laxity, and ineffi- 
ciency. The bureaucrat socialist or Imperialist 
argues that it has no vigour, that the anarchy of 
free trade prevents a fuller utilisation of the 
economic resources of a country and that in the 
struggle with other nations the excess of in- 
dividual freedom makes it difficult to coordinate 
scientifically the energies of all citizens for the 
common welfare of the State. Everywhere, 
therefore, the Liberal is being ground down 
between the upper stone of Imperialism and the 
nether stone of Socialism and with the death of 
its leading actors and exponents like Bryce and 
Morley its great age is passing away.” 

Varnaslirama Dharma, 

Frahddha Bliarata observes I 

“However high might have been iis goal the 


Variiashrama Dharma fell far short of its ideals 
in actual practice The different castes which 
primarily stood for culture, became in course of 
time hide-bound, and claimed exclusive privileges 
and rights, without taking any great trouble 
for fulfilling the duties and responsibilities 
allotted to them. Right by culture was replaced 
by right by birth. The true spirit of the 
Hindu social organisation was inclusion and 
assimilation. But a virulent form of caste- 
prejudice came to reign in its place. In the 
Hindu social system the Brahmin possessed in- 
tellectual power, the Kshatriya military strength 
and the Yaisya the power of wealth But power 
intellectual or physical, became an instrument 
of oppression in course of time. And all the 
upper classes began to tyrannise over the Sudra 
who was illiterate, helpless and poor at the same 
time He was treated with contempt, and 
humiliating laws were invented to keep his body 
and soul in perpetual slavery. At times the 
higher castes went so far as to prescribe bar- 
barous injunctions with a view to keep the 
religious culture within the bounds of these 
privileged communities alone. The lot of the 
Sudra became certainly hard, but that of the 
“untouchable” was harder still. The most 
cruel treatment was reserved for these outcasts 
communities, sometimes euphemistically called 
the Panchama or fifth caste. They were 
segregated, and in the most caste-ridden places 
they were not even permitted to pass through 
the same streets as the higher caste man Hot 
only their touch but also their presence was 
considered a pollution And even to-day this 
is the case. It is no wonder that in South India 
the hotbed of caste prejudice— the feeling of 
revulsion is to some extent reciprocated by the 
Pariah He looks upon the presence of the 
Brahmin in the locality inhabited by him as 
nothing short of inauspicious, and goes so far 
as to purify his quarters with water mixed with 
cowdung if a Brabmin happens to enter into it. 
This is just what an orthodox Hindu would do 
when a corpse is removed from his home The 
orthodox Brahmin looks upon the Pariah a 
“living corpse” and the Pariah, too, in his turn 
pays the highest caste man in his own com ! 
Such IS the travesty of the grand socio-religious 
system that was primarily meant to be based on 
culture and spiritual attainments 


Mass Government and Political 
Stability. 

Syed Abdtil Vahid, B, A. (Oxon), B. Sc., 
calls the LmicUgeniemden of Switzeiland its 
Pancbayet. In the Indian Retieio he gives 
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an instructive description of this institution 
for local self-government. Says he — 

“The Panchayet usually meets on a Sunday 
in spring, in some convenient place in the open 
air to transact the business of the canton In 
Appenzell attendance is compulsory, any absentees 
from the annual national gatherings being liable 
to fine All social and legislative measures are 
carried by votes after lively discussions, and 
any measure thus passed immediately assumes 
the force of law. The cantons of Switzerland 
jealously guard their local autonomy and take 
a special pride in the fact that no outside body 
is capable of controlling their decisions either by 
confirmation or annulment.” 

Mr. Yahid observes — 

“It has often been argued that mass govern- 
ment tends towards political instability. It has 
not been the case in Switzerland. It tends there 
neither to excessive political novel-mongermg 
nor to excessive stagnation There has always 
been a majority of Liberals in the Federal 
Assembly, and as the results of the various 
Eeferendums show, the tendency of the popular 
vote has always been towards conservatism, 
which by its action on the Liberal legislature, 
has tended towards moderation and stability m 
the conduct of national affairs. Another objection 
levelled at these institutions, viz , that by 
frequently dragging the masses into the whirlpool 
of politics, on measures of small importance, 
they are likely to turn the people into mere 
‘political animals,’ has been shown by the Swiss 
to be equally groundless More than h%if of 
the people do not trouble to vote at the Befer- 
endums — not that they are politically apathetic 
but simply because the matters referred to are 
generally of minor importance and where the 
matters to deal with are important, for example, 
the question of the nationalisation of railways 
as high as seventy per cent of the population 
has recorded its votes To become assured that 
there are no upheavals or convulsions in Swiss 
political life one has merely to look at the 
uninterrupted and tranquil progress of events in 
Switzerland since 1872,” 

Leeds. 

Industrial India tells its headers that 
Leeds is the heart of a huge modern indus- 
tiial area. ISTo doubt, “Leeds has been 
favoured by Mature in being on the edge of 
a great coal and iron-field^’j but it must not 
be forgotten that, in addition to being served 
by SIX railway systems, it has water commu- 
nications with both the east and west sea- 
boards by means of navigation canals. It 


may be observed incidentally that in India 
inland waterways, instead of being artificially 
added to, have been almost systematically 
neglected— perhaps m the interests of the 
iron-mongers of Great Britain who are in- 
terested in covering the whole of India with 
a net-work, not of waterways, but of non 
rails. 

We have no space to give even brief 
descriptions of the various industrial concerns 
of Leeds, but the following paragraphs relat- 
ing to its university must be quoted 

“One of the most progressive and efficiently 
equipped of modern educational institutions, the 
University of Leeds, has achieved signal renown 
m the realm of technology, and by the applica- 
tion of science to industry Its Departments of 
Chemisty, Engineering, Coal Gas and Fuel 
Industries, Textile and Dyeing and Leather 
Industries, are especially famed, both for their 
research work and for the valuable results 
attained in the interests of trade and manufacture 
generally 

“Besearch work forms a very important 
branch of the present-day activities. Its bear- 
ing on the improvement of manufacturing pro- 
cesses IS duly recognised in all departments, as 
well as by manufacturers themselves, and 
developments of great utility are in progress 
In this connection it may he sufficient to mention 
the discoveries of new dyes, and what is being 
done in relation to wool fibres and the tanning 
of leather, and the economic use of coal gas and 
fuel for testing purposes 

“Every branch of industry is represented in 
the University by promising and thriving depart- 
ments , and students from India and the Colo- 
nies, France, Germany, America, China, and Japan 
testify to the wideness of the reputation it has 
alreadj^ gamed, and the usefulness of the train- 
ing in industrial life it affords to students who 
seek its laboratories and lecture rooms.” 


The Work of the Educated Man. 

Writing on “Universities, Past and Pre* 
senP’ in the Allahabad Umtersity Magazine, 
Professor S. G. Dunn says * — 

‘Leonardo Da Yinci says, “Where you know 
little you can love hut little or not at all i true 
and great love springs out of great knowledge.” 
The emotions supply the driving power in every 
creative movement, but the mind must control 
this power. Ignorant attempts to relieve man’s 
estate do more harm than downright malice. 
The educated man loves wisely Then, with 
knowledge you will note, is joined discernment 
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or jndgixienii , knowledge, However greats, is 
d.angerons wxtiioixt that , the edncateci man does 
not know everything, he may know very little 
o£ some snhjects , hut hxs mind, will have heen 
trained to discexm the true from the false, the 
probable from the improbable, m whatever 
problem must be Judged by him A.nd hnall^ 
as the frmt of knowledge and discernment 
working together, in delighted love o£ maxi anr 
Grod he will approve the things that are exceller 
tct d.za.jps'po'vtcb the things that stand out, tl 
things that make a diiference That is the nit 
mate vision of the seeker, even in the smoZ 
and stir of this dim spot which men call earl 
to see what is trne and lovely, and create i 
image so that others may share onr ^oy of it 
‘A.11 very vague, yon will say 1 am sor 
hut I can give yon nothing more definite Tx 
most that we can teach at a University is ver 
little ; hnt we can, if the University is trne i 
its name, keep alive this philosophy or art v 
life , we can develop the temperament or hah 
of mind that prodnces happiness , we can mak 
men who will regard their intellectnal gifts aiic 
material possessions as a rich storehonse for tb 
glory of the creator and the relief of man’ 
estate.’ 


Segrreg^a^tion of* XndiaCLS in 
Sontla. Africa 

Ml'. C. U. Andrews writes in the 

tcinf% JEte'vie'Lo : 

‘‘In ISTatal, Ueneral Smnts brings forward 
‘colonr line’ 

“ ‘There is’ he says, ‘the colour line v 
IS in existence today. Right or wrong, I do 
argne abont that hnt it is a clearly marked li 
which yon can follow’. 

“Rnt in Uondon, Greneral Smnts declared that 
no sensible xnari oh 3 ects to the Indian on the 
gronnd of his race and colonr The Rrixne 
Minister takes his words at their face valne and 
states that all can he very good friends, hecanse 
there is no colonr line, but only an economic 
question at stake 

“It IS vitally necessary for Indians, at the 
present time, to be on their gnard and to refuse 
to be taken in hy such specious phrases as those 
which Greneral Smnts has used in liondon. 
Under the cover of such phrases the most deadly 
blow to Indian self-respect is likely to be dealt 
hy carrying out " drastically the policy of racial 
segregation. Here are some of Greneral Smnts’ 

own phrases in South A.frioa, 1 repeat them at 

the conclusion of this article so that they may not 
be forgotten 

substantial measure of segregation of 
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m tlie fields du-ring tlie monsoon, often stand- 
ing waist deep in tlie water. lEIe is saturated 
witli malaria in tliese mosq[nito-riddeii districts, 
and tlie continual dampness Tirings on agixe 
rlaenmatism and fever All round Ins village 

he has to Tbear the stench of rotting jnte 
ilbre, the stagnation of standing pools of water, 

i*nd a hundred other evils Directors of 

ute companies have heen congratulating their 
hareholders on dumper dividends, and not a 
int has heen given in their glowing report 
hont the condition of peasantry from whom 
iOse dividends were extracted.’ 

“"W’e visited certain typical jnte mills near 
alontta In one we found excellent conditions 
id an lionest effort for the welfare of the 
^rhers In another worhers were driven here 
y hunger and wonld escape hack: to their 
mpoverished villages if they could. UMost of 
le Europeans were here to make money and 

et out of India as soon as they could The 

nil seemed a penal settlement for both In 
^he light of recent and present profits the 

wages seemed pathetically small Unskilled 
men were receiving Its. 15 a week, coolies 
were paid Its ID The young European spoke 
with contempt of the workers ‘They have 
to be driven’, he said.” 


Tito lodiart and. the Elnglislt 
Minister. 

Ixi the Sind^'iistcL^z JEte'vieit’<^ IVIr, A* S. Uen- 
^araman thus contrasts the ^powers of an 
""ian Minister with those of an English 
ister : 

VV^e can allow the Indian Minister to speak 
_r himself ‘I am Minister of Development 
Forests and yon all know that Develop* 
ment depends a good deal on Forests. I am 
Minister of Industries without Factories, 
which are a reserved subject, and Industries 
of without Factories are unimaginable. I am 
*9 Minister of Agriculture mz'n'its Irrigation- Yon 
3 r can understand what that means Mow agricul- 
ture can be carried on extensively without 
£g Irrigation in the hands of those who are respon- 

3-3 sible for it is rather hard to realise I am also 

Minister of Industries without elctricity which 
IS also a reserved subject. You all know the 
part which electricity is playing in the develop- 
ment of Industries now-a-days. The subjects 
^ of Labour and of Eoilers are also reserved. 

But these after all are some of the defects of 
^ the Meform Scheme’. The powers of the 

^ English Minister are thus described by Mr. 

Low — Backed by a stable and substantial 
majority in Barliament, his power is greater 
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than that of the German Emperor or the Ameri- 
can President, for he can alter the laws, 
ho can impose taxation and repeal it and 
he can direct all the forces of the State 
The one condition is that he must keep 
his majority, the outward and concrete 
expression of the fact that the nation is not 
willing to revoke the plenary commission with 
which it has clothed him ’ ” 

Tile Problem of Eace Psychology. 

Mr. Fredoon Kabiaji lias contributed a 
thoughtful article on the Problem of Pace 
Psychology in the January number of The 
Hindustan Retieic, Says Mr Kabiaji • 

General Dyer may be unable to agree with 
the wise Hindu and may put him out of his 
way with a friendly bullet , Mr Lowell Thomas 
may poke fun at the wise Hindu before Eng- 
lish audiences and dismiss his Juggernaut in 
genial banter But that is simply because 
General Dyer in all his panoply of self-right- 
eousness and Mr Lowell Thomas m his gay 
green suit of raillery are no more than so much 
drift upon the Cosmic Tide to be cast among 
the weeds upon the shore While our Hindu 
offering his body to his Juggernaut becomes 
one with the Tides — becomes the power behind 
them And why P Simply because he is on the 
side of the Elements , because he knows that 
right IS a bigger word than wrong since it 
swallows all wrong , because he knows that 
Right IS absolute and wrong is relative , that 
Eternal Justice is the most terrible Reality — 
the dynamic Energy that drives the million 
worlds and takes no stock of empires, even the 
British Empire ' General Dyer and Mr Lowell 
Thomas, however, prefer to stake their souls 
upon the prestige of the Empire, believing that 
the Absolute Right or Eternal Justice or what- 
ever one may call it, is after all only an integral 
part of the British Empire, and not that the 
British Empire is perhaps an integral part of 
Cosmic Empire ^ 

We are our own thought , a nation is its 
thought clarified and crystalised m its history 
On the one hand, we have, let us say, a thorough- 
bred English spinster-aunt who epitomises 
in herself the finest spiritual achievement of 
her old revered sisterhood , her belief in life 
seems to vary between a religion of keeping up 
appearances ( with all the spiritual grace which 
that high privilege confers upon her), and a 
religion of reading her Bible, whispering con- 
fidences to Fido ( her little Peke ) and dreaming 
of the day when her wmning-horse comes home 
to crown her martyrdom with the bliss of receiv- 
ing a whole queue of Press Representatives, and 
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silk-hatted suitois foi her hand On the other 
hand, we have, let us us say, a Hindu house- 
wife true to her traditions, and as nearly as 
possible, comparable in her worldly circum- 
stances to the class the English spinster-aunt is 
supposed to represent As maiden aunts do not 
exist in India, the nearest approach to one that 
can he imagined for tho purposes of a fair com- 
parison, would be a youug widow destined to 
remain unmarried for life And what is her 
‘belief in life’ ? Oh nothing really ' Just to 
serve her elders and youngers with love and 
devotion in all the meaner household duties, to 
keep the home clean, and to consecrate her- 
self daily before her gods by rites and prayer. 
No appearances to keep up ^ No , only a mod- 
est and natural appearance And what is her 
great cherished dicain To see her children— 
her nephews and nieces and grandchildren 
included — well married fin hfe ^ After that 
she has little interest in earthly life , her soul 
has served its probation on the physical plane , 
in the barren and widowed existence of her 
little domestic world, she may have been a 
chrysalis suspended from the Family Tree, but 
the guiding impulse of that hidden life has 
already quickened into a larger and freer measure, 
already she has had intimations of immortality 
within the sanctuaries of Nature she will pass 
her remaining days Nature brought her to 
this life , Nature inspired her and sustained her , 
Nature will receive her to her arms again and 
in the course of the ages, Nature will rock her 
in the cradle of birth and of death, of joy and of 
pam, of yearning and fulfilment and when all the 
mysteries of life have been told, then and only 
then, shall her own mystery he known With 
that intuition she is content to face Life ^ , all 
she prays for is the joy of serving this Life, this 
God She has no time to hide behind illusions of 
her home- coming ship or horse as the case may be 
The greatest genius on earth cannot inherit, 
much less develop possibilities absent in the 
race. Now, it is my considered opinion that 
the sense of Absolute Justice both as metaphy- 
sical principle and as a close and living faith is 
not a hereditary possibility of the English-speak- 
ing races At the same time, it is my con- 
sidered opinion, that there is a very definite 
English sense of Absolute Justice It was first 
patented by one of the earliest British Monarehs 
of barbaric times before James the First trade- 
marked it as the “Divine Right of Kings 
Since then it has been one of the most persist- 
ent, recurrent and successful of the great 
hereditary possibilities of the race It in- 
spired some oi the noblest deeds of individual 

The larger Life which includes many chang* 
by Death 
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heroism and national prowess m the annals of 
English Patriotism , reacting on the stimulus of 
goodly meat and drink it has fired some of the 
suhlimest of banquet-orations on the subject of 
the Divine protectorship of Great Britain over 
the half-civilised countries under her Maternal 
Wing. And above all it has produced that na- 
tional epic where we learn that . — 

Guardian angels sang the strain 

Rule Britannia, Britannia rule (sic) the waves’ 
And how often our English benefactors have 
told us Indians so ' The ancestors of General 
Dyer and Mr Lowell Thomas have for genera- 
tions practised their gentle art of persuasion and 
insinuation on us Indians , m their very different 
ways the officers of the C I D* and the S P 
0 K t have tried to tell us the same great 
truth , the Mother of Parliaments and the 
Government of India, have filled the skies with 
the strain “Rule Britannia, Britannia rule the 
waves ” And yet -we Indians have not 
caught the right tune , perverserly or block- 
headedly we are still singing out of tune .. 

GOD RULE THE WAVES”. 

And again we must answer the age-old ques- 
tion, What is truth P Truth is neither spiritual 
nor physical, neither moral, intellectual nor 
practical. Truth is merely abstract That is 
why it is truth It is of the quality of thought 
of spirit, of love, of dreams, of music The 
Treaty of Versailles is not a truth , it is a fact. 
It IS a sad fact of the truth that Right is a 
bigger word than wrong , it is a sad fact of the 
truth that the apprehension of that Right which 
is bigger than wrong is inevitably through the 
wrong of the fact of the Treaty of Versailles. 

It is important to know this. It gives eyes 
to the blind, groping soul of man. It puts him 
into right relations with life It purifies his 
vision All this Olympian gods now melt into 
thin air. The cackle of many tongues ceases 
The dust of strife is laid low by the ram of 
peace Fresh air flows in The dream of a 
Jesus Christendom is absorbed into the dream 
of a living kingdom of God The glittering 
gold structure of the British Empire is reduced 
to a pinch of dust The great Caesars of the 
Press and the pulpit look like breathless midges 
Man cease to worship man He worships God 
Uaiure becomes a Presence to him in Whom he 
finds his atomic relationship instead of feelino* 
bigger than her, instead of flirting with her and 
slandering her m life and literature as if she 
were a pretty Gipsy wench. 

^ Criminal Investigation Dept. 

t Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge. 


Beri-beri and Vitamin-B. 

The September and October 1923 double 
number ot Health and Happiness may be 
called the Ben-ben number, as, with the 
exception of three pages of notes, the whole 
issue IS devoted to Ben-beri and Vitamm-B. 
We are told I — 

“Beri-beri occurs mainly amongst the people 
of China, Japan, Malay Peninsula, Java and 
Philippine Islands whose staple food is rice 
The disease has been known in these countries 
since the earliest times of which any record 
exists, but its prevalence has greatly increased 
since the introduction of machine-milling of 
rice. The disease is, however, not confined to 
the people of those countries only, and cases 
have been reported from as far south as Sydney 
in Australia and as far north as Saghalin 
Island In the port of London the disease has 
been found amongst the crews of ships which 
were in dock for several months There have 
been cases of beri-beri in lunatic asylums and 
jails in the United States of America and 
Europe. In 1894 at the Richmond Asylum, 
Dublin, there were 150 cases of beri-beri and 23 
deaths. In 1914 there was an outbreak of 
typical beri-beri in the jail at Elizabeth, Kew 
Jersey, USA, and at one time all the inmates 
serving sentences of over sixty days contracted 
the disease In Newfoundland and Labrador 
there have been several seasonal epidemics of 
ben-beri During the last war British troops 
in the Dardanelles and Mesopotamia and 
Annamite and Chinese troops in France suffered 
from beri-beri ” 


Tli0 February “ Welfare. ” 

The February number of Welfare contains 
two articles from the pen of Mr. 0. F. 
Andrews, namely, “ The Cry of Labour*’, and 
“Caste and Racial Segregation”, 

It also contains, among other things, pa- 
pers on “ Moral Culture and Heart Culture.” 
by Major B. D. Basu, I. M. S. (retired)-, 
“Artificial Gems” by Prof. Pran Nath Pandit 
M, Sc., ‘^More About the Moscow Exhibi- 
tion” by “An Indian” ; “Background of the 
Industries of Kashmir” by Mr, S. M, Datta- 
treya, B. A. ; “Maas and Popular Education” 
by Dr. B. N. Maitra, “Young at Eighty” by 
Mr, A. P. Som ; “Iron and Steel Industry and 
Trade” by Mr. Doongersee Dharamsee ; and 
“The Philosophy of Citizenship” by Mr. 
Ashoke Chatter jee, 
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Three Crores for Prolonging Life. 

The late Mis. Elizabeth Milbank Ander- 
son of America left more than nine million 
dollars, which is in round numbers more than 
three crores of rupees, for the Milbank fund, 
which she founded. The Milbank Memorial 
“is conducting experimental work by which 
its manageis hope to prove that twenty years 
may be added to the average life-span in the 
United States within the next fifty years.” 
Says the New York Tnhime in a review of 
the subject ■ — - 

“ The committee on resolutions there directed 
attention to a century of striking achievements 
in the science of public health, resulting in an 
accelerated increase in the average length of life 
It called attention to the fact that within the 
last three-quarters of a century the average 
duration of life has been extended by not less 
than fifteen years in many of the leading nations 
of the world 

“The gain in the life-span during the last 
two decades has been greater than during the 
previous half-century. While seventy-five years 
ago one-fourth of all persons born in England 
died before reaching the age of three and one- 
half years, a decade ago it was not until the age 
of thirty-three and a half years that one-fourth 
died ’ 

“Pointing out that the Milbank Fund direc- 
tors had been assured by experienced public- 
health experts that no inherent obstacle stands 
in the way of extending the life-span twenty 
years m a half-century, Mr. Kingsbury called 
attention to the fact that ten years have been 
added to the average tenure within the last 
generation m this country. 

“The project, known as the New York Health 
and Tuberculosis Demonstrations, will aim 
particularly at determining which diseases yield 
most readily to concerted attack , to what extent 
tuberculosis can be further reduced , whether the 
infant mortality rate of 100 to the 1,000 still 
existing m backward parts can be reduced to the 
present model rate of fifty , whether diphtheria, 
for example, caii he eliminated, and what me- 
thods work best with every disease known to 
man in the three varying environments ” 


Where the Great Powers Failed 

The practical dictatorship of the world 
which the Great Powers exercise or wish to 
exercise has a depressing effect on the 
optimism of those who really desire full 
freedom for all peoples, great or small, to 
grow to their full status. It is, theiefore, 
encouraging to come acioss examples of 
occasions wheie they failed to impose their 
will. In Nobobob, the leading literary 
review of Argentina, Arturo Orzabal Quintana 
gives such instances. 

“They have failed completely in two cases. 
Fearing that the great movement of emancipa- 
tion in the former Empire of the Tsars might 
endanger the foundations of the political and 
social system that guaranteed their power, they 
exerted themselves to the utmost to crush the 
heroic nation that had risen so valiantly against 
the iniquities of a monstrous Government But 
the Russians skillfully and patriotically led by 
the Bolsheviki, emerged victorious from the 
unequal combat Their victory, due more to 
moral than to material causes, had to be recog- 
nized by the dictators of Europe, who were 
forced to invite the Soviet authorities to meet 
them on a footing of equality at the Genoa 
Conference. The second instance was the repu- 
diation by Turkey of a treaty of peace similar 
to that of Versailles That nation, revived and 
strengthened by the support of New Russia, 
successfully defied the great capitalist Powers of 
Europe, and liberated herself from the political 
and economic yoke that they have imposed upon 
her for many decades ” 

The author, however, concludes — 

“Nevertheless, the dictatorship of the Great 
Powers will continue until fundamental changes 
occur in their social organization So long as 
their Governments continue to represent the 
interests and ambitions of capitalism, their poli- 
cies will be guided by the dictates of force 
instead of justice For it is force and force alone 
that perpetuates the existence of the regime that 
now oppresses and debases mankind ” 

The coming into power of the Labour 
party in Biitam gives leason to hope that 
capital IS not destined to have its way for 
all time, 
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How to be Nationally Strong 

In the same aitiele Mi. Quintana says — 

I have sliown m this brief btsdy that only 
the strong are secure in their liberty The 
conclusion fiom this is obvious We must be 
strong But in striving to be strong we must 
act intelligently We must bear in mind that 
the only really dangerous enemies of the small 
States are the Gieat Powers. We must likewise 
remember that the perils that threaten Latin 
America come more from moral weakness than 
from material weakness We are morally w^eak 
to resist the threat from the North because our 
civilization is primitive compared with that of 
the Anglo-Saxon, because our people are half 
illiterate, because our political standards are 
abominable, because our finances are in chaos 
and bear no relation to our natuial resources, 
which Anglo-Saxon capitalism covets, because 
we are constantly at odds among ourselves, and, 
last of all, because we have no unity to oppose 
to the national cohesion of the Yankees 

We shall ne'ver discover the secret of preserv- 
ing our liberty in a world where the Great 
Powers have ruled so long if we continue to take 
up arms against our own brothers Let us 
remember that every new cannon we buy from 
foreign manufacturers of death, every new cruiser 
or submarine we contract for from foreign ship- 
yards, means one more step toward the abyss of 
national bankruptcy Mutual improvement and 
mutual understanding should he our motto 

Though we aie not in the same situation 
as Latin America, we can learn from the 
above quoted passage how we may be strong. 
Let us at least learn ‘^that the perils that 
threaten [India] came more from moral 
weakness than from material weakness.” 


Indianizmg OLristianity. 

The Liitng Age writes — 

The Liumg Age has previously called atten- 
tion to the extension of the self-determination 
movement among non-European races to the 
religious held An interesting phase of this has 
developed in India in connection with the in- 
dependence agitation in that country Early 
this year Indian Christians from all the pro- 
vinces, including many native pastors, held a 
conference at lianchi, where they adopted a reso- 
lution urging on all the churches the necessity 
for a thorough study, not only of church orga- 
nization, blit also of the fundamentals of Chris- 
tian doctrine— apparently in the light of Europe’s 
falling away from Christ’s true teaching The 
resolution suggested the formation of native 


groups in di:ffierent centres ‘for the puipose of 
interpreting Christ to India in worship, evange- 
lization, education, literature, and social welfare ’ 

It should be observed that many missionaries 
working in India are now convinced that it is 
the right policy to give the native Christians 
freedom to develop according to the genius of 
their own race Indeed, the Anglican Church 
has taken definite steps in this direction It has 
proposed an India Church Measure, by which 
the Indian branch of the Church would cease to 
he an appendage of the Established Church of 
England The Bishop of Madras recently issued 
an explanatory statement summarizing the 
project as follows (1) freedom for the Church 
of India to choose its own bishops , (2) freedom 
to hold its own synods and to devise measures 
for good of the Church , (d) freedom to adopt 

its own expressions of faith, worship, rites, and 
ceremonies 

Naturally many British residents of India are 
protesting bitterly against these proposals Some 
of them advocate organizing separate churches for 
Indians and Europeans, to avoid some of the 
consequences they dread The Church authorities, 
however, frown upon such a proposal as a virtual 
‘abandonment of the Christian Church . 

The last paiagraph of the passage quoted 
above indirectly indicates where the weak- 
ness of Euiopean Western Christianity in 
India lies. This variety of Christianity has a 
caste system of its own, based on Fa? nahheda 
or difference in colour The white Christian 
will not fuse or coalesce with the non-white 
Chiistian Islam is supenoi in this respect, 
because there is no colour line lu Islam But 
Chiistianity is superior to Islam in its adapt- 
ability, as the attempt to Indianize Christia- 
nity shows. Theie is no such conscious 
attempt to Indianize Islam. The Indian 
Musalman would much' lather pass foi a 
Tuik or an Arab than for what he is, 


The Auxiliary Lauguage. 

The Scientific American writes — 

“We hear, much about the desirability of 
selecting an auxiliary or synthetic language for 
international use m science, technology, com- 
merce, radio-communication, etc. Such a language 
will never be selected or determined, even by 
authoiity, if we use those words in an arbitrary 
sense It will, rather, be discovered, that is, 
it will be dug out of the linguistic mines of the 
occidental world. This procedure was, seemingly 
tollow'ed by a group of linguists and specialists 
who met in Pans in 1907. They put the root- 
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words of numerous ideas upon ilic wall, as it 
were, in parallel columns, in English, French, 
Spanish, Italian, German, Dutch, etc , and then 
struck the greatest common divisor, so to speak 
Thus they arrived at maximum luternationaiity 
and consequent naturalness, but governed 
always by strict regularity and facility Their 
fundamental principal was enunciated by 
Professor Otto Jespersen, well-known philologist 
of Copenhagen, who said ‘That international 
language is best which is easiest for the greatest 
number of men ” The development of the 
language, which is known as Ido ( pronounced 
ee-doh ), has been carried on in like manner, by 
other committees, some of which aie still en- 
gaged in the task Every root- word, or element 
chosen, is voted upon by the members of the 
committee in various parts of the world Such 
active collaboration IS ] ust what is needed to 
insure the requisite neutrality, accuracy and 
expressiveness The resultant language, wdnch 
IS very flexible, is phonetic and euphonious It 
sounds something like Spanish or Italian Being 
free from any exceptions or n regularities, it is 
obviously easy to learn Translations from 
difficult works by Henri Bergson and Einstein 
have, it is said,\ been successfully carried out, 
thus showing the ability of the language to 
respond to intricate thought In spite of its 
simplicity, the language is said to be so perfect- 
ly logical that it is free from all ambiguity ” 
Those who want Hindi or Hindustani to 
be the hnguaj-mnea of India ought to tiy to 
give to it the merits claimed foi Ido. 


Auto-Suggestion and Hindu 
Psychology. 

Mr. A. K. Sharma writes on the above in 
the January Fbijclie, He quotes Baudomn 
( Buggeshoii mid Auto-Suggedion, p, loO ) 

“As one of the curiosities in History, and 
further as a lesson m humility, we may point 
out that the states just described under the 
names ef collectedncss, contention and auto- 
hypnosis, are described with considerable 
psychological acumen, though not, of course, m 
modern psychological terminology, in the pre- 
cepts by which, for centuries past, the Yogis of 
Hindustan have been accustomed to attain Self- 
Mastery ” 

And says , 

In these methods we get a glimpse of loftiness 
of conception and the carefulness of execution, 
contained in the neglected thought of Hindustan 
The fact that the ancient caves of the Himalayas 
echo, in sympathetic response, the voice of 


modern Psychological Research, may after all 
be only a strange coincidence in the history of 
thought. But deep down m the caves are voices 
which, if understood, may answer some of the 
questions winch at present seem to puzzle our 
inquiring minds, How shall we conceive the 
sub-coiiscious ? Is there any notation or formula 
to guide us How comes it that a suh-conscious 
presentation is able to bring about physical and 
mental modification in our organisms, and 
also to bend consciousness itself to suit its 
purpose ^ What is the organic relation between 
the deep waters below and the wave of 
consciousness above ^ We cry, “mystery !” and 
psychology echoes back, “mystery Perhaps 
the ancient thought, crude though it might be, 
and insufficient for our scientific purposes, may 
indicate, if not the answers to our questionings, 
at least the lines on which we have to proceed 
in order to obtain an answer 

Bounty on Children in Prance. 

We lead in the Labour Review — 

A law w as passed on July 22, 1923, provid- 
ing an annual allowance of 90 francs ( ^ 17,37, 
par ) for each child under 13 years of age in 
excess of three children m French families The 
allowance may be granted up to 16 years of age 
if the children are still in school, apprenticed, 
“invalided, or incurably ill” The departments 
or communes may increase these national grants 
from their own funds 

Family Allowances in Belgium. 

The IIonMy Labour Beiiew says 

The subject of family allowances has recently 
been attracting much attention in Belgium 
among industrial organizations and economic 
groups The remarkable extension of the system 
m France and the possible effiects of this exten- 
sion on the competitive labour market m the way 
of drawing Belgian workers to enterprises in 
France which grant family allowances have 
given an additional impetus to the study by the 
Belgians of “family wages.” 

Duimg the war, in order to lessen the pressure 
of the high cost of living, public administrations 
in Belgium adopted the practice of paying family 
allowances to their personnel, and seven or eight 
years ago such grants were being made in a few 
private undertakings of the country, especially 
in its coal-mming districts 
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Ex-Spanish Morocco under Abd^il 
Krim. 

The London Toiy Journal The Morning 
Post gives the follow'ing • 

The story of the greit Spanish debacle at 
Anual, in July 1921, and the advance of Abdul 
Krim’s victorious up to the very gates of 

Mellila, IS too well known to need repeating 
Suffice it to say that, besides being very costly to 
Spain in casualties And pr soners, it placed elated 
Rifis m possession of a respectable artillery 
and vast quantities of small arms and munitions 
An even more serious and lasting result of the 
rout at Anual was the practical demonstration 
to the Rifis that their success was due to the 
union of their forces under Abdul Krim From 
henceforth Spam had to count on joint organized 
resistance instead of being able to deal with each 
Kabila piecemeal, or even to pit one against the 
other 

Sidi Mohammed Abdul Krim is thickset, of 
short stature, with a round, pleasant face and 
piercing brown eyes He is almost benevolent 
in appearance At first sight one might wonder 
how this mild-looking little man could hold such 
sway over the recalcitrant tribes of the Rif, but 
on further acquaintanceship one realizes that he 
possesses a remarkable personality. He is one 
of those born leaders who periodically arise 
among nations to mould their destinies and who 
imprint their mark upon the world’s history. 

He IS not only a leader but a reformer, and 
the effect of his rule has been in an almost in- 
credible degree to change the condition of affairs 
in the Rif itself, a change w hich can only be 
fully appreciated by those who knew the country 
prior tq his ascendancy. 

In brief, the administration of Abdul Krim 
has brought some semblance of law and order 
into the Rif Even to the Rifsraan himself this 
IS a nine days’ wonder, and he speaks with pride 
of his ‘government’ and of the astonishing safety 
with which be can now travel Even the 
Christian can travel with security m the Rif if 
he bears the passport of Abdul Krim 

Locally Abdul Krim is known as the ‘Sultan’ 
although he is not of princely, or royal, blood — 
neither has his status any religious significance 
There is no pomp or ceremony about Abdul 
Krim. Dressed as an ordinary Rifsman, he 
administers the affairs of State in a bare white- 
washed room in one of the stone houses of Ajdir 
— within easy reach of the guns of the Spanish 
fortress of Alhucemas Here he receives the 
chiefs of the various Kabilas, and issues instruc- 
tions for the assembling of the harkas. 

That Abdul Krim has made some effort to 
run lus ‘Republic’ on constitutional lines is 


evidenced by the appointment of ‘Ministers^ to 
assist him m the administration of the affairs of 
State He, of course, acts as President There 
is a Prime Minister, a Finance Minister, and a 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, although it must be 
remarked that actually these gentlemen are 
singularly devoid of any responsibility, as they 
refer all decisions, of even minor importance, to 
Abdul Krim — and he is equal to deal with them 
Judge, politician, and soldier, this versatile dicta- 
tor does not spare himself, and works sixteen 
hours out of the twentyfour 

This is no fierce and fanatical brigand of 
the hills — such as the cruelties ascribed to him 
might lead one to picture— hut a man of ex- 
ceptional intelligence, education, and knowledge 
of the world — a courteous Moorish gentleman, 
capable of conversing on any subject yon care to 
mention 


Slow Suicide of Native American 
Stock. 

We find the following in the Century . 

The number of offspring per married Yale 
or Harvard graduate fell from 3 25 in the 
fifties of the last century to 2 5 in the 
eighties. It is Dr. Crum, however, who has 
opened the longest perspective of American 
fecundity From twenty-two genealogical 
records he arrived at the maternal perform- 
ance of twelve thousand, seven hundred and 
and twenty-two American wives. Those of 
the first half of the eighteenth century averaged 
6 83 children , of the second half, 6 43 , of the 
fifties and sixties, 3 47 , of the seventies, 2'77. 

We find that the average family of our elder 
generation had 5 44 children This is a little 
high for that time, for, of course, the smaller 
families had less chance of getting into our 
study That of their sous and daughters who 
had children at all was 3 35, a shrinkage of 
o8| per cent in 30-35 years Since 13 per 
cent, of the average number of progeny per 
marriage is 2 1. 

If the coming generations should follow 
the example of the “present generation” in 
having only three fifths as m'^-ny offspring as 
its parents, we should have the 5 44 family of 
the 1860’s, which shrank to 3 35 m the 1890’s, 
go on to shrivel to 2 06 in the present decade, to 
1 27 in the 1950’s, and to 78 of a child in the 
1990’s By then the family would in four 
generations have shriveled to a fortieth of its 
erstwhile importance 

We had an investigation made by Miss 
Jeanette Halverson of the University of Wis- 
consin to determine the size of dependent 
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families of American stock Figures were 
obtained for 100 dependent families, 30 in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin , 31 m Kalamazoo, Michigan , 
26 in Bloomington, Illinois , 8 in Das Moines, 
Iowa , and 5 m Omaha, Nebraska, They were 
not picked, but taken just as they come in the 
records of the charity agencies All had received 
relief again and again, and generally they were 
below par Now, these hundred families 
averaged 6 5 children each as against 2 8 for our 
self-supporting families In other words, these 
families, nearly all mentally defective, alcoholic 
immoral or criminal, are bringing children into 
the world hco and one third ja^t as the 

middle class 

The right remedy for family suicide is to correct 
our philosophy of success We have been glorify- 
ing the achievement of tlie individual rather 
than that of the family We ask, “What has 
he done But not, “What are his children 
and grandchildren doing or likely to do With 
their costly motor-cars. Oriental rugs, and 
European tours the childless or one-child couple 
are accounted more to be envied than the 
equally capable couple who miss these things 
because they are rearing four high-bred, well 
educated children When the public rates 
success more in terms of offspring, more couples 
will consent to rear a real family 

There is need, too, of enlightening people as 
to what family survival implies Some couples 
imagined that by rearing one child they have 
handed on the torch of life. Many suppose that 
two children insure the perpetuation of their 
stock The fact is that among this middle-class 
native stock, with our present rates of mortality, 
celibacy, and infertility, only those averaging 
3 6 children are above the survival line. In 
general, it is only the family with four or more 
births that can count on producing a father and 
a mother from among the children Now, not 
many capables contemplate with indifference 
the extinction of their line. Most of these 
“present-generation” couples we studied could 
have added a child or two without seriously 
curtailing family comfort or the educational 
chances of their children Had they been well 
instructed as to the family and racial conse- 
quences of over-limitation, would not the ma- 
jority of them have expanded their families well 
above the danger-line ^ 

The Cause of Anti-Semitism. 

Wiites M E. Ravage m the Gentufy m 
an article entitled ‘The Wondering Jew’ . 

As I review the bundle of contradictions and 
paradoxes that make up the arraignment 
of the Jew and mark anti-Semitic program, 


I begin to wonder whether his accusers are 
aware of the real animus that moves them. 
1 am not questioning their sincerity. But I 
venture the guess that a single subconscious im- 
pulse lies beneath each separate charge, father- 
ing them all, and explaining the apparent para- 
doxes Somewhere there must be a real case 
that Western civilization has against the Jew 
Otherwise a rational civilization would not 
persist in the making of so many contradictory 
and mutually destructive charges against him. 

I think I know what that real case is, the 
thing that Western civilization really holds 
against the Jew. It is simply this the Jew 
has mficted Christianity on the Aryan civili- 
zation of the Occident By giving us the Gos- 
pels, with their humanitarian aspirations, by 
setting up the gentle ideal of Jesus of Nazareth, 
the Jew has set a brake on the free operation 
of the vigorous impulses of Western civilization 
which, while professing Christianity, is 
actually materialistic m its desires and Nietz- 
schean in its moral standards He has hobbled 
this pagan world with a conscience For twenty 
centuries Western civilization has struggled 
desperately to evade the full obligations of 
Christianity And it subconsciously hates the 
race from whose loins Christianity came 

An employer of labour, with red Aryan blood 
in his veins, is about to go forth and smash a 
hundred thousand strikers, when up surges a 
memory from his Sunday-school boyhood to 
warn him that men are brothers and the poor 
blessed Statesmen and generals, in the 

thick of war, are obliged to kneel before the 
altar of Him who said “Blessed are the 

peaee-makeis ” Men questing after wealth are 
arrested in their path by the admonition, “Take 
no thought for the morrow.” Is it any wonder 
we resent the Jew ^ His contribution to our 
civilization is a spirit that sours, and curdles 
those primitive and pagan desires that unhappily 
survive with strangely dominant force 
throughout our “Christian” world. 


The Market Value of Philosophers. 

Glenn Frank writing in the Century dis- 
cusses the want of proper philosophical 
guidance with which Every-day Life has been 
struggling since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The common people find all 
their food for thought m the trashy papers 
and as a result civilization suffers. 

The house of civilization in which the Bill 
Joneses and the John Smiths live is tumbling 
down about their heads because the philosopher, 
for the last seventy-five years, has not been 
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furnishing to hasiness men, politicians, preach- 
ers, educators and scientists, sound and saving 
general ideas about life and society which 
can knit all their separate plans and purposes 
together into harmony and save mankind from 
the*death dance of conflicting interests which 
to-day IS giving us wars, revolutions, sterile 
politics, anemic education, and argumentative 
religion 

What was this -job the philosopher ran away 
from about the middle of the nineteenth 
century ^ And what is there in our current life 
that suggests that we need him back on the 
]ob P 

For a long time, and not wholly without 
reason, the “practical” man has sneered or at 
best smiled at the philosopher as a harmless, 
spectacled, shiny-coated, carpet-slippered gentle- 
man who on a low income manages to get a 
certain personal satisfaction out of a meta- 
physical web-spinning that has about as much 
vital relation to life and business and politics 
as Mah-Jongg has to the League of Nations But 
there was a time when philosophers were quoted 
at a high market value because they were doing 
a socially necessary job 

Before the middle of the nineteenth century 
the philosopher furnished the raw matorials for 
popular thought He flung out the broad 
conceptions that actually dominated the business, 
the politics, the religion, and the social life of 
his time. 

Now, the tragedy is that about the middle 
of the nineteenth century the philosopher 
abdicated his job as a thinker on current issues 
Philosophy since then has exerted a smaller 
and smaller influence on popular thought. 
Before then philosophy was, in Dr 
Schweitzer’s phrase, “an active worker produc- 
ing universal convictions about civilization. 
Since then philosophy has become, with certain 
happy exceptions among recent philosophers, 
a sifter of the results of the sciences, a historian 
of her own past, and a sleepy pilot of civiliza- 
tion. Philosophy has been so busy talking 
about the results of the various sciences that 
she has for a good many years done little think- 
ing on the fundamental problems that underlie 
business, politics, religion, and education She 
has spent so much time writing the history 
of her own past efforts that she has stood before 
a spiritually hungry world crying for bread 
with little in her hands save shelf- worn and 
second-hand hypotheses The philosopher has 
dozed in his watch-tower and slept on his heat 
while civilization has been drifting into ruthless 
wars, wasteful revolutions, and pointless 
politics 


Befell ing to Dr.L. P. Jacks’ Philosophical 
editorials in the Hibbert Journal, the writer 
says 

Government by talk has plainly broken down. 
This IS the burden of Dr Jacks’s first editorial. 
We have, he says, drifted into tho habit of 
“attaching more importance to what is said by 
speaking persons than to what is done by work- 
ing persons ” Eloquence has been exalted 
above workmanship We are guilty, he says, 
of “honoring fine speech in public above good 
workmanship in private ” Freedom of speech, 
press, assembly, and instruction is imperative 
in any safely and decently run government. 
It pulls discontent into the open, it educates 
the masses, it trams the millions for intelligent 
co-operation wnth real leadership, but it simply 
does not produce the great ideas and fruitful 
conceptions without which politics becomes a 
mere log-rolling between conflicting interests, 
and civilization dries up at its source. Free 
discussion gives the masses self-respect and 
enables them to hold a check over the vagaries 
of irresponsible thinkers and selfish autocrats, 
and though they may now and then abuse this 
power, the net result is good But the more 
democratic an age becomes, the more rein it 
gives to free discussion, the more it needs a 
“general staff” of thinkers in the background 

And government by scientists and specialists 
IS probably as barren a hope as the two methods 
I have just mentioned Scientists and 
specialists are giving ns the raw materials of 
a new and more realistic politics, but it may 
be doubted that they are the men to shape 
these materials into the new house of civiliza- 
tion The specialist pays a heavy price for 
his specialism Some of the most hollow 
talk about political, social, and religious 
problems comes from distinguished specialists. 
Our hope must be pinned to a new art of 
philosopher who knows enough about the 
essential social contributions of the sciences to 
enable him to play ring-master to the specialists, 
bringing them into a contact that makes each 
fertilize the social mind of the other, and 
welding them all into a fighting fraternity for 
the common good 


Tha NextjWorld Power. 

MI.XOB NOTFS. 

Bertrand Russell’s latest book, Fnnciples 
of Industnal Cmhzahon, predicts that the great 
Powers of the future will be the United States, 
dominating the Western Hemisphere, Russia, 
perhaps China, and, he hopes, a close alliance 
of west and central Europe, controlling Africa. 
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‘It is, of course, obvious,’ lie says, ‘that tbe 
next Power to make a bid for world empire will 
be America. And tbe resources of America are 
more adequate than those of any previous 
aspirant to universal hegemony ’ It is self- 
supporting , it has the largest white population 
of any State except Russia ; it could build a 
navy strong enough to defeat any hostile 
combination j and the Americans excel all other 
nations ‘in sagacity, in apparent moderation, 
and in the skillful use of an hypocrisy by which 
even they themselves are deceived ’ Already 
‘we cannot adopt any economic policy, even in 
home affairs, which is displeasing to our 
American masters This is part of the price 
we have to pay for defeating Germany 

— The Living Age, 

Korea, the Land, of Contrasts 

Doctor H. Levon writes on the above 
subject in the Neue Freie Presse, Vienna. 
Says Dr. Levon : 

Japan has taken no trouble to revive the old 
native art Articles made in Korea to-day 
represent borrowings from all parts of the 
world. Tbe Japanese, with tbeir tireless energy 
are steadily replacing Korean culture with 
their own. An educated Korean remarked to 
me sadly • ‘Our old native traditions are 
melting like snow under a hot sun. Every day 
something that was truly ours is taken from ns 
for ever. Soon we shall have only a vague 
remembrance of our vanished culture ’ 

About the Korean's self, nature and 
surroundings, tbe Dr. says : 

But tbe Koreans themselves are the 
outstanding contrast to this modern background 
of automobiles, tramcars, and cosmopolitan 
street-life. They wander through the picture- 
like beings from another world — tall, proud- 
looking men in native garb, pretty, timid women, 
and lively little brown children with short black 
hair, rosy cheeks, and tiny oblique eyes They 
are a true Mongolian type, robust and powerful. 
The men have drooping moustaches and thin 
goatees. Their faces are brown, bony, and 
sharp-featured. They wear comical little stiff 
top-hats woven of horsehair, — so thin that one 
can see through them, — fastened under the chin 
by a black band, wide bright-yellow trousers, 
and roomy cloaks of an almost transparent fabric 
of nettle fibres They invariably carry a thin, 
long pipe m their hands, and wear sandals 
shaped like Dutch wooden shoes Indeed the 
latter are said to he patterned after tbe wooden 
shoes worn by the crew of tbe Dutch ship, 
Sperwer, which was wrecked on the coast of 
Korea in the seventeenth century. 


Korean women are decidedly tbe most 
attractive members of their sex in the Orient. 
Their vigorous physique betrays their Northern 
origin. They are much more natural and 
graceful in their movements than the doll-like 
Japanese women or the masculine Chinese 
women. Their white garments make it seem 
as if they were always wearing their Sunday 
best. I was constantly imagining they must 
he on their way to Church Their white, 
wide-skirted coats, made of a gauze-like fabric, 
stand out like crinolines. 

The social position of women in Korea 
comes closer to servitude than m any other 
Oriental country They marry without having 
previously seen their future husbands They 
are taught that the greatest female virtues are 
silence, humility, and timidity 

But changing political and social conditions 
are making their influence felt, especially in 
the cities. It is not unusual to see Koreans in 
European garb Most of these are the students 
or graduates of the numerous mission schools, 
for American missionaries are found everywhere 
and the number of so-called Christians is 
steadily growing. Buddhism never got a deep 
foothold among the Koreans. 

Schools have been established in all tbe 
villages, where the young generation is being 
educated after the Japanese model One can 
easily foresee that those aggressive islanders 
will impose their character and civilization 
upon the passive and apathetic Koreans in a 
couple of generations Moreover, Japanese are 
migrating to Korea in great numbers Most 
of tbe cities have been rechristened Seoul is 
called Keij'o, Chemulpo is now Kin®en, Pingyang 
IS Heijo, and Korea itself is Chosen. 

Really the Japanese have already done a 
great deal for the country They have ended its 
ruthless exploitation by the old Korean ruling 
classes Highways and railways have been built, 
schools established, modern hospitals erected. 
Deforested country is being systematically re- 
planted. Kurseries and model farms are numerous 

Yet the country is still a long way from 
modern civilization In the rural districts life 
IS very primitive Fields are tilled with 
prehistoric wooden ploughs, and the people 
live m tiny mud huts that are dirty and un- 
sanitary, and afford little protection against the 
severe winters During the summer the rainfall 
IS very heavy and disastrous, floods are common ; 
whole villages are swept away and farms and 
forests are ruined. But the soil is naturally 
fertile and is well adapted for the cultivation 
of rice, soy-beans, tobacce, and eotton. 
Earthquakes never occur, and typhoons are 
rare With intelligent direction, the people may 
make their country exceedingly productive. 
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‘‘First Lady Graduates in the 
British Empire.*’ 

In tlie Modem Review for November, 1923, 
p. 631, it is stated on the authority of the Indian 
Messenger that the Misses Kadambmi and 
Chandramukhi Bose, who passed the B. A. 
examination of the Calcutta University in 1883, 
were “the first lady graduates in the British 
Empire” It may interest some of your readers 
to know that there were several lady graduates 
in the British Empire previously to 1883. For 
in 1877 my elder sister, Miss Kate Edger, took 
the B A degree in the University of New 
Zealand , and she was followed in 1879 by Miss 
Helen Connon In 1880 Miss Connon took the 
M. A. degree, and I myself took the B. A , and 
in 1881 my sister and I took the M, A. degree, 
I think that two other ladies took the B. A in 
the University of New Zealand previously to 
1883, but not having the records with me I can- 
not be sure It is quite certain, however, that 
there were at least three lady graduates in the 
British Empire previously to the Misses Bose. 

mlZm. } WWA5rEDGER,MA. 


Ascent of Sap. 

In your January issue Mr Raj Narayan 
Saxena asks information in regard to the ques- 
tion ( 1 ) of the xylem or wood being not the 
essentially important tissue for the conduction 
of sap and ( 2 ) of the propulsion of sap normally 
in an upward direction. The answers to the 
first will be found given in detail in Sir J 0. 
Bose’s Physiology of the Ascent of Sap (Long- 
mans, Green, and Co , London and Calcutta) in 
pp 34, 175 With regard to the unidirectional flow 
of sap normally upwards, the cause of this is 
given in pp 222, 236, 268, Sir J. C Bose des- 
cribes special experiments in which under 


certain special circumstances the flow of the sap 
is reversed downwards ( p 48 ). 

THE REVIEWER. 


The Match Industry. 

My attention has been drawn to an article 
under the above title in the June (1923) issue of 
this review. The article contains a number of 
misstatements that require correction Coming to 
speak of the country-made machinery the writers 
begin with the statement that they are worthless 
imitations of the German machines This state- 
ment IS far from being correct Some of the 
country-made machines are no doubt constructed 
after the German pattern, and all such machines 
have not yet attained the standard of perfection 
of their originals , but the principal machines, 
the peeling and the chopping, compare favour- 
ably with them both as regards quality and 
price. The other type of machine is original 
and IS superior to the German pattern in this 
that it can treat a greater variety of wood and 
the thickness of the veneer ( \mm. to 12 mm ) 
can be regulated by simply moving a lever. The 
illustration of the “Typical Home Industry 
Machine” is certainly original but the pity 
of it IS that anything like it will not be 
found in actual existence If its model or 
anything remotely approaching the descrip- 
tions that follow IS to be found anywhere in the 
market, I shall be obliged for the address 
where it is to be seen The writers also grievous- 
ly nnder-estimate the quality of the machines 
and the capacity of the manufacturers Their 
calculations of the cost of production is equally 
unreliable, and the best proof of this is that a 
number of Calcutta firms are selling their pro- 
duce at a rate (Re 1-12 the gross), considerably 
below the cost price as calculated by them, and 
at least one of these firms has been working for 
more tho-n a year, The charge against Indian 
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\Yorkmen of incapacity for quantity production 
will also not stand a close examination of facts. 

It IS greatly to be regretted that the writers 
should launch into such disparaging criticisms 
of a rising industry without taking proper care 
to ascertain facts 

BIRENDRA CHANDRA SEN, 
Dealer zn Industrial Machines, 
Ghandernagore 

Reply 

The writer of the above letter has taken 
exception to an article jointly written by the 
subscribers below in February, 1923 and pub- 
lished in this Review in its June issue of 1923 

The writer accuses the authors of misstate- 
ments, lack of veracity (regarding the picture of 
a “Typical Home Industry Machine,” unre- 
liability in calculations, and, finally, of regrettable 
hastiness in launching forth into criticisms of 
a rising industry without taking proper care 
to ascertain facts 

The authors however are still of the same 
opinion as before, although no doubt some im- 
provements have taken place m the machinery 
under discussion during the time that has elapsed 
between the writing of the article in question 
and that of the letter above That the writer 
should take so many months to criticise the article 
IS in itself rather strange 

The criticism, or rather censure, is best dis- 
posed of point by point, so that the readers may 
judge as to the correctness or otherwise of the 
statements made in the original article. The 
trouble about replying is that the writer has not 
made any statements of facts or any refutation 
of facts, excepting in a very vague manner and 
that without anything but his own assertions 
to back him. 

However, as the letter stands, the points of 
his accusation are as follows 

1 That the authors have stated that country- 
made match machinery are worthless imitations 
of German articles. The writer says that this 
IS far from correct and goes on to say that, 

(а) Some machines are no doubt made after 
the German pattern , 

(б) Some of these have not yet attained the 
standard of perfection of the originals , 

(c) But the principal ones, namely, the peel- 
ing and chopping machines, compare favourably 
with the original German machinery both as re- 
gards quality and price , 

(d) That one other machine (a chopping 
machine made by a local firmj is both original 
in design and superior in merits to “the German 
pattern”. 

2 That the illustration of a “Typical Home 
Industry Machine” which was published in the 


article is that of a fictitious machine, that is to 
say, the picture is a faked one 

3 That the authors grievously underesti- 
mated the quality and capacity of country-made 
machines 

4 That their calculations are wrong, as 
“ a number of Calcutta firms are selling at Re 
1-12 per gross”, which figure is much lower than 
their cost calculations show 

5 That the charge against Indian workmen 
of incapacity for mass production will not stand 
a close examination 

6 That the authors did not take proper care 
to ascertain facts before writing 

The reply to the above is as follows, taking 
each point in sequence number by number 

1 That the authors do hold that the machinery 
in question are imitations, because it is apparent 
to any one at all acquainted with machinery, that 
in every case an attempt has been made to copy 
the German machine, the resulting difference in 
each case being due to crudeness of workmanship 
and the substitution of small bits joined together 
in lieu of heavy solid parts in order to cheapen 
production In some cases ignorance of machine- 
designing and draughtsmanship has caused some 
peculiarity absent m the original article. 

It was nowhere written that these machines 
were “worthless”, but if it were so, it would be 
quite correct if economic and efi&cient production 
and the “life” of the machine were taken into 
consideration 

1 (u) With this statement the autlors have 
no quarrel 

(h) With this one the authors differ, inas- 
much as they consider that all such imitations 
were at the time of writing the article, and to a 
very slightly lesser degree as yet, far below the 
standard of the original makes. 

(c) The country-made peeling and chopping 
machines are not at all anywhere near the 
standard of the German makes Even if we 
ignore the question of materials, the mere fact 
of proportioning and balancing of the various 
parts, which has been altered to suit the conveni- 
ence of the makers here, has deteriorated the 
machines into undependable toys Added to this, 
faults of machining and fitting, etc , of which not 
one of the makers here have experience, equipment 
or even an idea, have caused all this difference. 
As regards actual comparison, it will he a very 
tedious affair, but the facts given below will 
show the merit of the respective machines. 

Peeling Machines. 

German — 

Double driving gear— giving no torque on 
wood, resulting in smoothness and uniformity of 
thickness throughout even with a 30 inch cut* 
Machine free from vibration, due to rigid and 
heavy construction, and also due to the materials 
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being of uniform specific gravity due to proper 
examination of raw materials, special care in 
casting, examination of castings by test pieces, 
annealing, ageing and beat treatment where 
required. Machinery and fitting absolutely ac- 
curate, due to working with precision tools and 
machines of a high order and examination by 
specially trained men. Finishing by grinding to 
gauge Capacity 500 gross ( splints and -veneers 
combined ). 

Price Es 3500 delivered at Calcutta ( Rollers 
Type G 0 H ) 

Indian Peeling Machines • 

Single driving gear thereby torque pro- 
duced on wood although width of cut only about 
10 inches. Materials and workmanship inferior 
to German makes Castings less heavy, there- 
fore less rigid. Not balanced due to castings not 
being uniform. Eo testing of raw materials No 
test piece examination of castings No attempt 
at standardized castings. No annealing, hardly 
any ageing and no heat treatment at all If the 
writer of the letter disbelieves these facts, will 
he kindly say which one of the makers have any 
equipment whatsoever, let alone training or 
experience, for performing any one of the above 
operations ? Then as regards machining, fitting 
and finishing, the difference lies in the equipment 
dt the respective workshops and the skill 
of the respective workmen. If the latter be 
taken as equal, the former alone would make 
an enormous difference. The machines as 
produced as yet here do not show the least trace 
of grinding to gauge, undoubtedly due to lack 
of equipment. 

These remarks and those given in the original 
article apply to all such machinery manufactured 
locally. 

Then if prices and capacities are compared, 
it is jseen that the locally made peeling machines 
are stated to be of 50 gross capacity, the price 
being Rs. 600 Thus the capacity, is one-tenth 
that of the German machine whereas the price 
IS more than 34th. 

Chopping machines German — 

The machines are quite as difterent with 
regard to materials and workmanship as in the 
previous case. 

Capacity — for 2 machines, one V. A. E. and 
one S. P. R (Rollers) 2000 gross per diem. 

Price — for 2 machines Rs 5600 delivered 
at Calcutta 

Indian- 

Capacity 1 machine 50 gross. 

Price Rs 950. ® 

The capacity being ith of the 2 machinee, 
the pi ice to be -^'th should have 


or Rs. 140, to compare favourably if all other 
things were equal, which they are not Although 
the price of a machine and its output is not 
always constant in relation, still the above 
comparisons show the absurdity of the claims 
put forward 

(d) The authors fail to see the justification 
of the claim of originality put forward for this 
machine. It seems to be the same as the German 
chopping machine, only built up in hits, altered 
somewhat and made much smaller and lighter 
in order to bring it within the constructive capa- 
city of the makers and the motive power of the 
Indian labourer. 

As regards the claim of its superiority to 
the German peeling machine (a machine bnilt 
for a different purpose), the authors are lost m 
wonder and amazement. The writer says that 
“it can treat a greater variety of wood”. Does 
he know that three ply and five ply wood veneer 
IS produced by the Roman peeling machine from 
wood that would smash to bits his pet chopping 
machine ? As regards the lever arrangement 
for the alteration of feed, the system has been 
copied from the German splint chopping machine, 
just as another local maker has copied the feed 
system of the German box veneer chopping 
machine. 

2 The “Typical Home Industry Machine”, 
as illustrated in the article, was B C Nandi 
and Go’s Rotary chopping machine. If the 
writer has any doubts, the authors can furnish 
him with a list of persons to whom these machi- 
nes were supplied and where they can yet be seen. 

3, The authors’ estimate was based on 
personal experience in part and on a prolonged 
enquiry starting from the begimng of 1922. 

4. As regards the costing, it may be that 
the said “firms” do not count their own personal 
labour as a cost item. Besides by loweriiag quality 
all round, as is usual in such cases, prices can 
be brought down, the resulting article being 
very poor indeed in quality. It may be that 
a few firms are still managing to sell their goods, 
although no doubt most of their profits is derived 
by hawking the produce at 1 pice per box 
(Rs 2-4 per gross) to the patriotic public that 
will buy anything in the name of patriotism. 
The question is whether these “firms” are pro- 
ducing anything that is on a par with the im- 
ported article and on what scale they are 
producing. By preparing about 50 gross per 
month with personal labour and using scrap 
material one can reduce the price a great deal. 
Auud then the writer mentions the case of a 
number of Calcutta firms. How many ? Will 
he kindly mention what percentage of those 
who bought these machines have managed 
to make any profit, or indeed have managed to 
survive at all ? 
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I'll© charge against tlie Indian workman o£ 
incapacity for mass production is not an original 
observation of the authors Many emment 
authorities have made this statement times 
without number The authors are Indians them- 
selves and it IS not a pleasant statement for 
them to make. But where technical matters are 
concerned, it is silly to be sentimental The 
authors have both had personal experience of 
production both at home and abroad and they 
are still employers of labour here. So they have 
some knowledge of facts. However, they would 
very much like to know of a single instance in 
which Indian labour has proved to be as efficient 
as, say Japanese, German, or even British labour, 
in any class of technical mass production what- 
soever 

6 The authors spared neither expense nor 
time and energy in their investigations of the 
Match Industry and they are still doing so 
One of them, Mr. M Ray, was in charge of an 
engineering firm, where all of the firms advertised 
by the writer in his catalogue were having their 
machine parts, and in many cases entire 
machines, built to order and specification. 
During the construction Mr. Ray had plenty of 
occasions to discuss in full the details of the 
machinery under construction. Hence he may 
claim some knowledge about the origin and 
quality of the machines in question 

In conclusion, the authors beg to state that 
the article in question was written with a view 
to enlighten the public about the Match Industry 


and that they had no intention to hit the “rising 
mdustrf”, as the writer says They would be 
very glad indeed if that industry were success- 
ful, But ill order to be successful one needs 
knowledge, equipment and, above all, experience. 
And what the authors objected to was that the 
makers were trying to get all the three above 
commodities at the cost of the poor unsuspect- 
ing public on whom inferior and worthless 
articles were being palmed off; as valuable in- 
vestments This was very true at the time of 
writing that article and is still nearly as true. 

Rinally, the authors would like to know 
whether the writer of the above letter has any 
experience of the Match Industry specially with 
regard to engineering and technical details of 
the German match machinery, whether he has 
ever seen a match factory working at full speed 
and whether he has any knowledge of the 
methods of production of high efficiency mass 
production machinery Or is it that he thinks 
that the mere fact of his being a dealer in indus- 
trial machines is enough to enable him to pass 
judgment on the authors, indeed to the extent of 
accusing them of being fabricators of untruth ? 
The authors may at least claim that they have 
some experience of all the above details, although 
they do not pose to be infallible and are indeed 
open to correction, if only to increase their know- 
ledge and experience. 

K. Ohatterji, 

M. Ray. 


A PEATEB. 

When dreaded old age comes some day, the feet 

Perhaps will slacken in their strength and speed 
And meekly follow younger people’s lead ; 

The thin and feeble hands will trembling greet 
The friendly grasp and eyes bedimmed will meet 

Visions of joy unmoved , remembrance feed 
Brooding upon the past and life will need 
Youth’s fire and zest and all its raptures sweet. 

But pray, let reason keep its wonted health, 

Unconquered by the softening touch of age, 

The mind reveal no feebleness, no slow 
Decline to wandering look, or vacant brow, 

Or thoughtless, lingering smile, no sad image 
Por pity, void of man’s most valued wealth, 


P. 8ESHADRI. 



lOTES 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Eelease. obtained by the Swarajya party and the for- 

tunes of its manoeuvres m the legislative 
Mahatma Grandhi’s release is a matter for bodies have almost completely engrossed the 
great rejoicing to us for various reasons. The attention of the public. Thus what we had 
serious operation which he had to undergo apprehended and repeatedly gave expression 
and the generally enfeebled condition of his unfortunately, come to pass, 

health prove beyond doubt that the continu- adhere to the view that the social 

anoe of his confinement in jail would have nj^al underlying the constructive programme 
shortened his life, if it has not done so already, jg more fundamental and vitally import- 

As he IS destined to do good to his country Swarajya victoiies, attained or 

and the world, it is of the utmost importance expected. We, therefore, hope that, what- 
that he should have a long life It was, there- ^^g^ Gandhi may take of council- 

fore, necessary to eliminate all factors un- entry and the Swarajya programme, he will 

favourable to a long life. continue to hold up before the country the 

Another reason for our rejoicing is that social ideals implied m the Bardoli programme, 
as the “constructive programme” IS necessary It is true, we cannot nationally be 
not only for the attainment of Swaraj but also proud of the manner of Mr Gandhi’s 
for its preservation and continuance, a fresh release. If he had been released by the 
impetus should be given to its working out fiat of a self-ruling people, that would 
in full and maintenance in full vigour. Some have been gratifying both to the Mahatma 
items m the programme requiie immediate and the people That would also have been 
attention irrespective of the question of a thing to be proud of. We do not forget 
attainment of Swaraj For example, whether that a motion for his release was going 
we attain Swaraj or not, righteousness and to be placed before the Indian legislature, 
common justice and humanity requiie that the and Government forestalled it by releasing 
curse and stigma of “untouchability’^ should him. But the resolutions which are passed 
be removed from our national life. Similarly, by our legislature are merely recommendatory, 
whether we become self -ruling or remain And therefore even if the resolution had been 
depndent, we should all, irrespective of our moved and carried, Government would not 
religious beliefs, cultivate neighbourly virtues have been bound to give effect to it. 
and get rid of fanaticism and bigotry and nar- There is reason to believe— and some 
row and sectional views of self-interest. Both Anglo-Indian papers have given expression 

in a dependent and an independent condition to this view — that in reality Mr. Gandhi has 

we should ^ be self-restrained and always in been released because m the opinion of the 

full possession of our intellectual powers, It bureaucracy he had ceased to be ‘dangerous’ 

is, therefore, of the utmost importance that from their view-point. Of course, we do not 
we should lead pure and self-controlled lives, at all think that he was ever dangerous. 

In these and various other directions, Mr. But, it must be admitted, to the discredit of 

Gandhi has set a noble example of what we the non-cooperators m particular and the 
should all be. We are glad, therefore, that he is people in general, that his influence had visibly 
free again to exercise his elevating influence waned among them j — at any rate there was 
on the people of India and of the world at nothing to show that it had not waned, 

large. We hope that he will soon completely It has also been insinuated that as the 
recover and resume his activities, Swarajya ‘victories’ have proved somewhat 

For months the council-entry squabbles perplexing to Government, Mahatma Gandhi 
had completely thrown into the background has been released m order that his inffuence 

the most vital and other parts of the con- might counteract that of the Swarajya 

structive programme. Later, the ‘victories* leaders. But assuming the existence of this 
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mptive, there is no likelihood of Mr. G-andhi’s 
playing into the hands of the bureaucracy 
It IS quite possible to be foy the Baidoli 
programme without being against council- 
entry. Nay's it IS also possible so to work 
the Reforms as to some extent to help forvirard 
the realisation of the social ideals underlying 
the Bardoli programme 

It IS also just possible that, as the Ma- 
hatma’s influence had much to do to curb, 
if not to kill, terrorism, for some time, the 
bureaucracy may have had the good sense 
to hope that when free he would successfully 
exert his influence against violence. 

While, as said above, we cannot be proud 
of the Mahatma’s release, it is some satisfac- 
tion that it IS unconditional and to that extent 
not dishonourable. In fact, it was unimagin- 
able that the Mahatma would pui chase his 
release by accepting any condition pre- 
vious to the release, he had actually said that 
there must not be any conditions. When 
after his release, the I)a%ly Mail of England 
observed that Mr. Gandhi ought to have 
been bound down to obseive some conditions, 
it showed thereby that it did not know 
the man. It evidently did not know or 
forgot that the Mahatma valued honoui more 
than life 


Mahatma Gandhi on Art. 

Mr. Dilip Kumar Roy, who has been 
travelling in Southern and Western India 
on a musical mission, if we may put it so, 
mteiviewed Mahatma Gandhi on the 2nd 
Febiuary. and has published an enjoyable and 
instructive account of the interview in the 
Bombay Chronicle. Says Mr. Roy : 

Our conversation having that morning centred 
round music, Mahatmaji told me in passing 
how fond he really was of music even though he 
could not boast of the power of any expert or 
analytic appreciation He had said, “I am so 
fond of music that once, while I was in a South 
African Hospital and was ailing from a bruise on 
my upper lip, 1 felt gieatly soothed as the 
daughter of a friend of mine sang the song 
‘Lead, kindly light’ at my request ” 

On my asking him if he knew any of the 
beautiful songs of Mirabai, he said, “Yes, I have 
heaigd a good many of them. They are so beauti- 
ful. It’s because they came from the heart and 
not from any desire to compose or to please a 
public.” 

1 called .the same evening at his request. 


After the music, I saw that it had affected him 
visibly For I thought I saw his eyes glisten 
even m that none-too-bright light of the hospital 

“I feel,” said I after a short pause, “that our 
beautiful music has been sadly neglected in the 
schools and colleges.” “Yes it has,” replied 
Mahatmaji, “I have always said so.” 

“I am glad to hear you say so Because I 
have been all along under the impression that 
you would be against all arts such as music ” 

Thereupon there was a mild explosion. 

“I against music exclaimed Mahatmaji, 
almost interrupting me in his haste to disabuse 
my mind of a grossly erroneous notion about 
himself “Well, I know, 1 know’,’ ho added with 
a suspicion of resignation m his peace-radiating 
countenance “There are so many superstitions 
rife about me that it has become now almost 
impossible for me to overtake those who have set 
them afloat As a result, my friends only smile 
at me when I try to lay any claim to being an 
artist myself 

“I am glad to hear this , because I have been 
given to understand that in your philosophy of 
life, which IS one of unqualified asceticism, arts 
like music can hardly aspire to any place ” 

“But I maintain”, said Mahatmaji emphati- 
cally, “that asceticism is the greatest art in 
life ” 

I did not, however, exactly want to discuss 
this point just then, but was more desirous of 
having his views on what falls under the category 
of art according to our current conceptions of 
the same So I replied “May be What I, 
however, meant by art just now is a somewhat 
diflerent activity, such as music or painting or 
sculpture, for the matter of that And I had 
thought that you would be rather opposed to 
them otherwise ” 

Again there was a gentle exclamation. ' 

“I, opposed to arts like music !” said Mahat- 
maji “Why, I cannot even conceive of an 
evolution of the religious life of India without 
music. I do say I am a lover of music as well 
as the other arts Only my values may he 
different from the accepted ones, that’s all I 
am doubtless against much that passes for art 
in these days I do not, for instance, call that 
art which demands an intimate knowledge of 
its technique for its appreciation. If you go to 
the Satyagraha Ashrama, you will find the walls 
bare. And my friends object to this I admit 
I don’t have paintings on the walls of my 
Ashrama. But that is because I think that the 
walls are meanti for sheltering us, and not 
because I am opposed to art as such. For have 
I not gazed and gazed at the wonderful vault of 
the starry sky — hardly ever tiring of the same ? 
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And I do say that I can never conceive of any 
painting superior to the star-studded sky m its 
satisfying effect on the mind It has bewildered 
me, mystified me — sent me into the mo‘t wonder- 
ful ecstatic thrills imaginable. Side by side 
with this wondrous mystery of God’s artistic 
handiwork, does not that of man appear to be the 
merest tinsel 

On this Mr. Roy observes * 

I did not want to argue with Mahatmaji in 
his then state of health. I did not therefore 
think fit to suggest that assuming the fact of 
Nature being greater than Art — (though even 
this preference was more a matter of indivi- 
dual taste or temperament than otherwise) 
there was no reason why one might not enjoy 
both. There was no earthly reason for instance 
why the enjoyment of one must necessarily 
mean the croivdmg out of the other, as exempli- 
fied in insisting on the walls being kept bare 
I knew well enough however this Tolstoyan 
view of life and art, Nature’s being the greatest 
artist and so forth So I preferred to emphasise 
more where I agreed with him to debating 
where I did not So I said — 

agree with you when you say that Nature 
is a great artist, as also when you inveigh 
against the regrettable prostitution of art, which 
unhappily so often passes for art. I differ 
also from those artists who have acquired the 
habit of saying that art is even greater than 
life.” 

“Exactly”, said Mahatmaji, very ably taking 
up the cue. “Life is and must always be greater 
than all the arts put together. I go still further. 
For I say that he is the greatest artist who leads 
the best life For what is att without the 
background and setting of a worthy life. An 
art IS to be valued only when it ennobles life. 
I object emphatically only when people say 
that art is everything, that it makes no matter 
even if life has to be held subservient to its 
(i.e art’s) fulfilment I have then to say that 
my values are different, that is all But fancy 
people saying then that I am opposed to all 
arts on that account.” 

The interviewer’s concluding observations 
are : — 

Most of these opinions of Mahatmaji are 
undoubtedly worthy of him, and his objections 
valid Only I felt there was a slight confusion 
in his definitions. We find definitions of 
things like art, religion, science and so on help- 
ful because they aid us in clarifying our ideas 
on the same What I mean hereby is, why call 
a great inspirer of men an artist P Why not 
say, for instance, that Buddha was a prophet and 
Kalidas an artist-— only Buddha is entitled to our 


greater admiration Since, according to Mahat- 
maji, life IS greater than art, what can be the 
point in merging the distinctions of the liver 
of a great life and the pursuer of a great art ? 
Why not define our attitude towards each of 
these two types of great men only reserving the 
highest place in our estimation for the former p 
But I do not think fit to dwell more on 
this point, as it is not unlikely that Mahatmaji 
did also mean the same thing, as would have 
probably come out if he were asked to define 

his attitude on this head more clearly 

“It may interest you, Mahatmaji,” said I, “to 
know that as regards this view of yours that life 
‘must always be greater than art the great 
artist Rolland is at one with you ” 


Professor C. V. Raman, P.R.S. 

We congratulate Professor Chandra- 
sekhara Venkata Raman, m. a., d. sc., Palit 
Professor of Physics at the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, on his election to the signal honour of a 
Fellowship of the Royal Society It is a 
matter for rejoicing to all Indians that one 
more Indian scientist has become a Fellow of 
the Royal Society.^ The people of the Madras 
Presidency in particular may be justly proud 
that of the three Indian F.R.S.^s two hail 
from their province- though one of them, 
alas, who was the first to win the coveted 
distinction, is no longer in the land of the 
living. Bengal may also claim some credit, 
as being the province where two of winners 
of the distinction have been carrying on their 
researches. 

The Statesman has published the follow- 
ing biographical sketch of Professor Raman : 

“Professor Chandrasekhara Venkata Raman, 
who has been elected to the signal honour of a 
Fellowship of the Royal Society, was born on 
November 7, 1888, and thus secures “the blue 
ribbon of Science” at the early age of thirty-five. 
He graduated from the Presidency College, 
Madras, at the age of 16, topping the list, and 
took his M.A. degree two years later, securing 
record marks. Almost immediately after, he took 
the first place m the competitive examination 
for admission to the Indian Finance Department 
and entered service in June 1907 When the 
Palit Professorship of Physics was founded by 
the Calcutta University in 1914, he was offered 
the chair and accepted it at great pecuniary 
sacrifice He actually joined the University in 
July 1917, resigning his post in Government 
service 

“Professor Raman also holds an Honorary 
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Professorship of Physics m the Hindu Univer- 
sity, and occasionally visits Benares to lecture 
and supervise research work He is one of the 
rmcipal organisers and supporters of the Indian 
cience Congress, having twice presided over 
the section of physics, and is its permanent 
general secretary He is the honorary secretary 
of the Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science, with which organisation he has been 
connected for nearly two decades 

“Prof. Raman’s financial knowledge and 
experience are utilised by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, of which he is Treasurer, and by the 
Calcutta University, in which he serves as a 
member of the Board of Accounts 

Prof Raman’s services were requisitioned by 
the Universities of the Pun 3 ab and of Madras for 
special readership lectures in Physics He received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Science 
from the University on the occasion of the 
Prince’s visit to Calcutta 

“Professor Raman visited Europe in 1921 for 
a very brief period as a delegate representing 
Calcutta and Benares Universities at the 
Oxford Congress of Universities, and was 
warmly welcomed by learned societies in the 
British Isles and by distinguished men of science, 
such as Sir Ernest Rutherford, Sir J J Thomson, 
Sir William Bragg, Lord Rayleigh and others, 
to whom he is well known by his researches 
“Professor Raman commenced publishing 
original investigations in Physics at the age of 
17, his first paper appearing in the Philobopliical 
Magamie while still a student at Madras The 
research work carried out by him up to 1917 
related chiefly to the theory of vibrations and of 
musical instruments, in which sub 3 ect the 
Professor is deeply interested and regarding 
which he has published voluminous memoirs 
Since joining the University chair, more 
attention has been paid to fundamental problems 
relating to the nature and properties of matter 
and of radiation His name is associated with a 
new theory of the origin of the colour of the 
sea as due to the molecular scattering of light 
in water put forward by him in 1921 and now 
generally accepted His essay on the “Molecular 
Diffraction of Light,” published by the Calcutta 
University in 1922, has been quoted extensively 
by physicists all over the world. A recent 
memoir on the analysis of the structure of 
liquids and non-crystalline solids by the use of 
Y-rays is attracting widespread attention ” 

Though in the world’s history there are 
many examples of precocious lads fulfilling 
in manhood the promise of their early years, 
nGTertheless a notion pie vails that boys with 
brilliant univeisity careers not seldom turn 
out to be incapable of original work. Pro- 
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fessor Raman’s example is one more disproof 
of this notion. What adds to his credit is 
that he leceived all his education in India 
and, so far as we aie aware, did not serve his 
apprenticeship in leseaich under any master- 
woiker m science. He has also had to 
labour under the disadvantage of having to 
carry on liis researches in inadequately 
equipped laboratories Some of his students 
have done and are doing original work in 
science 

While the Fellowship of the Royal Society 
is, directly, a recognition of Prof, Raman’s 
scientific attainments and genius, indirectly 
it IS a recognition of and lewaid for his seli- 
saciifice in giving up a luciative career in 
the Finance Depaitment, where he was sure 
of getting a salaiy more than double of what 
is attached to his chair. Piobably, m due 
course, he may look forward to being knight- 
ed, though that would not add to his scienti- 
fic distinction. Should he, however, m future 
win the Nobel prize in physios, that would 
he a higher scientific honoui indeed. 

Giridih GirPs High School. 

In Bengal, and in Bihar and U P. also, 
there are some social customs which stand in 
the way of the education of girls and women. 
One IS the piactice of child-marriage, In 
the great majority of cases, girls are married 
befoie they reach their teens, and then their 
education ceases. For this reason, even m the 
case of those who are sent to school, their 
education does not generally go beyond the 
elementary stage Another obstacle is the 
purdah system. This necessitates excessive 
expenditme in conveying giils from and to 
their homes and schools in carriages. If girls 
could in safety and without fear of molesta- 
tion and rude stares and lemarks walk to and 
from school, girls’ school would be less ex- 
pensive and multiply in number. Even those 
sections of the people who do not caie to 
observe purdah are obliged to do so, because 
they live m the midst of a purdah-ridden 
community. This hampers the free move- 
ment of girl students and injures their health, 
with the result that the weak health and 
anaemic looks of many school and college 
girls increase the prevailing prejudice against 
the education of girls and women. 

Giridih Girls’ High School is situated at 
Giiidih in the Hazaribagh district, Ohota 
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Hagpur, Ifc IS more tlian a thousand feet 
above the sea-level and enjoys an excellent 
climate, as we can testify iiom personal 
experience. What adds to the healthiness 
of the place, so far as the school girls aie 
concerned, is that a practice has grown up in 
G-iridih among genrlewomen of moving about 
freely even without any male escoit. This 
enables the school girls to lead natural lives 
and enjoy good health 

The school is non-denominational, and all 
classes of the community are represented in 
the managing committee. 

The school is so well situated and every 
other circumstance is so favourable, that in 
any otliei country it would long ago have 
developed into a college. It is such an institu- 
tion that appeals to the public foi contribu- 
tions to its building fund. The appeal will 
be found printed among oui adveitisements. 
We support it most cordially. 


Germany’s Sad Plight. 

We make the following extiact from a 
letter written by Mr A. M. Bose of Beilm 
about the sad plight of G-ermany — 

A great nation that has contributed so much 
intellectually and morally to the progress of 
the world, has been allowed since the last five 
years, slowly to bleed to death with the appa- 
rent silent connivance or callous indifference of 
the rest of the world ^ While the pandits 
have been breaking their heads over the 
means and ways of bleeding Germany white 
and yet keeping her alive,— in fact trying to 
perform the miracle of killing the goose and at 
the same time making her lay the golden eggs — ■ 
death and staivation have been abroad and 
claiming their victims among the aged and the 
young and the sucking babies ’ Walk through 
the streets of any German town and you will 
read the results of the five years of En- 
tente after- war diplomacy written large m the 
pale anaemic wistful faces of school children 
with legs thin as match sticks, in the liungry- 
looking haggard faces of the university students, 
in the rickety babies born of undernourished 
mothers ’ In the present state of hate 
and strife and blatant unabashed greediness, 
national and individual, where Victors are 
trampling on the elementary rights of the 
vanquished, and a few moral wretches and 
unscrupulous men, m each country — the war 
profiteers and industrialists — are getting fatter 
at the expense of the vast majority of their fellow - 


men, it is the Eriends, popularly known as the 
Quakers, who have been going round tins distract- 
ed continent as messengers of peace and love 
and human fellowship, bringing succour to the 
helpless, hope to the despairing and love to those 
whobe souls would otherwise have been poisoned 
wit!i bitterness and hatred In tins Christmas 
week let me therefore earnestly appeal to all the 
generous-hearted, to men and women of good 
will — who want to work for reconciliation, who 
cannot bear to see the Arts and Sciences and the 
things of the mind dying out of Central Europe 
and converting it into a spiritual desert fit only 
for the abode of wealthy peasants and in- 
dustrial plutocrats, to open their pnrse strings 
and contribute generously to the funds of the 
European Students’ Belief Committee Let them 
come to the succour of the student communities of 
Central Europe who with undaunted courage 
are fighting against overwhelming odds to 
satisfy their thirst for knowledge and hand on 
its torch undimmed to future generations. 


Preparing the World for Peace. 

On Februaiy 21, Mr. Ammon, Secretary 
to the Admiialty, announced that the 
Government of Great Britain had decided to 
lay down five new cruisers This is, to 
accept the Biitish official explanation, to 
ameliorate the serious state of unemploy- 
ment that IS prevailing m that country at the 
present time. Mi. Ammon, being asked 
whether the cruisers were needed for the 
defence of the country and whether he did 
not think that such construction would stimu- 
late other countries to begin the race in 
ainiaments afiesh leading to a possible 
catastiophe, leplied that these were largely 
replacements and not additions. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald explained that the Government 
were not going to cany out their disaima- 
nieiit pledge by allowing the ISTavy to dis- 
appear by waste from bottom. 

We quite understand Mr. Ammon when 
he talks about replacements, but we consider 
tie Piemier’s explanation a bit too academic 
foi the average intellect What does he 
mean by not cairying out the disarmament 
pledge by allowing the Navy to disappear 
by waste from the bottom ^ Is he expecting 
to iulfil the pledge by fresh construction 
of fighting ships, or is it that he is adopting 
the highly economical method of con- 
structing new ships and then dismantling 
them, ma) be, to give employment to the 
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dismantling ciew ^ This will, of comse, 
relieve unemployment twice 

Mr. MacDonald also said that the question 
of their future naval programme was now 
being exploied, and until the enquin was 
complete, no decision would be reached In 
that case, it is a little puzzling how tii© 
British Grosrernment have in the meantime 
decided upon the i eplacements 

Mr MacDonald then pointed out how the 
replacements were going to lelieve, or laiher 
pievent unemployment at the Royal dock- 
yards. 

Commander Kenwoithy suggested that 
they should embaik on a real good large- 
scale wai in order to further lelieve unemploy- 
ment But, contraiy to expectations, the 
G-oveinment were not thrilled at this sugges- 
tion I 

But logically they should have accepted 
Commander Kenwoithy’s ironical suggestion , 
for it IS a queer thing that a civilised country 
should go in for building warships in order 
to give employment to her people ’ Boi wai- 
ships are not merely non- pioductive, they 
are destructive. 

There are many productive ways m which 
unemployment can be relieved provided one 
has the funds. The British Goveinment 
would not have been able to build new 
wai ships if they had not enough money. So 
they can if they choose, spend money in an 
honest effort at lelieving unemploy- 

ment. One great reason for the present uu- 
employment in Britain is her loss of markets 
every wheie. Why does not Biitain tiy to 
regain her markets by giving fair money 
value even at the cost of bearing the burden 
]ointly ^ Why don’t the British give boun- 
ties, lavish enough to serve the purpose, to 
her industries in order to regain her maikei’.s 
Why don’t they spend money on productive 
works under municipalities if the unemploy- 
ment IS so very acute ? Why does Britain noc 
subsidize her agriculture and agricultural 
industries, so that in case of a new great war 
she might not have to depend with trembling 
on other countries for food entirely ? We fail 
to see any good sense m the building of fresh 
warships. They may be for the purpose of 
replacement and for philanthropy, but we 
wonder if the world will accept the story 
at its face value ! The world will be justified 
jii thinking that it is part of a plan of pre- 
paredness or preparation for war. A* 0 


The Idealist Poet. 

Rahiiidranath Tagore has been invited by 
the Peking University to go over to China 
and lecture there on the aims and ideals of 
the Visva-Bharati The Poet, owing to the 
frequent tours undertaken in order to help 
the Visva-Bhaiati and incessant labour on 
account of the same, has weakened consider- 
ably in health. But his indomitable spirit 
refuses to obey the dictates of prudence. His 
physical condition is hardly good enough for 
the long voyage, but he has set his heart on 
success for the Visva-Bharati and its cause — 
that of Humanity. The Poet is making a 
great sacrifice for the sake of the Visva- 
Bharafci by spending hia hours m the com- 
pany of dry constitutions, drier amendments, 
heartless documents, deadly abstracts, time- 
tables, systems and their relentless devotees , 
while his soul yeains for fieedom and closer 
communion with the spirit of the universe 
so that he may feed the flame of genius into 
greater productivity and find peace and 
happiness m creative work. 

But he IS not only an Artist but also an 
Idealist. Hence his physical safer mg. 


A Letter from Romam Rolland. 

Monsieur Remain Holland has written a 
letter to the Poet which will be found highly 
inteiesting foi many reasons We print it in 
parts below 

Sunday, 30th December, 1923 
Villeneuve (Yaud) Yilla Olga. 
My dear great friend, 

At the end of this year I send you my 
thoughts of affection They turned to you more 
than once during these last few months. The 
dibappearance of your faithful companion, W. 
Pearson, two or three days after he had spent 
an evening with me and my sister at Yilleneuve, 
has afected me profoundly. I who met Pearson 
only twice for a few hours only m passing, — no 
sooner had I felt the shook than I measured 
yours, how the shock came to you who had 
appreciated for fifteen years die ardour of his 
devotion 

In our last conversations, Pearson and I 
“talked almost exclusively about you and your 
Santiniketan He was so pained, knowing how 
you are overwhelmed with thousands of 
difficulties, how with a view to ensure the 
permanence of your work you are obliged to 
spend yourself out m exhausting labour which 
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tears you away from your creative activity 
That IS the cause of deep sorrow and compunction 
for all those who love you. And I have heard 
Pearson and Kalidas N*ag speaking in course 
of the first visit of Pearson to Villeneuve “We 
shall not allow it any longer We are 
determined to see the poet discharged from 
practical anxieties on our return”. Pearson 
was also anxious about the travel which you 
proposed to make in China this spring I only 
beg to tell you “Do save y 0117 self ^ do Imsbmd 
your ') esozo ces fo'i us all ^ Do not sacrifice the still 
small voice of Poesy, even for the edification of 
Santimketan and its Univetsity — however gieat 
and important it may he for the luoild In any 
case, to me it seems preferable for the first 
few years to limit the extension of your Uni- 
versity to multiplying ramifications and concen- 
trate its energy on a solid nucleus, rather than 
to risk the undermining of your health and 
the paralysis of your art Excuse me for 
expressing to you perhaps a little indiscreetly my 
thoughts on the subject 

We read, my sister and myself, your noble 
Review, Visva-Bharati Quarterly, and we are 
deeply interested by it. We appreciated parti- 
cularly your luminous studies, which, be they 
historical or philosophical, are always the 
visions of the soul 

No Communal Representation m 
Turkey. 

According to The Inqimer of London, 

Mustafa Kemal Pasha has issued a proclama- 
tion changing the name of the National Party 
to the People’s Party One point in his pro- 
gramme IS that “all citizens of Turkey, regard- 
less of race or creed should be given the vote.” 
Another point is that “citizens of all countries 
must be equal before the Turkish Courts,” and 
it is also stated that “the term of compulsory 
military service must be shortened.” 

Labour in Power 

For the first time in history a working- 
class government has come into power by the 
orderly use of the ballot box. This is an 
event of extraordinary importance whose 
significance requires to the deeply pondered 
over, and its lesson taken to heart It is a^ 
revolution brought about by peaceful means,' 
and IS, therefore, a triumph for Biitish 
political genius. All nations, including the 
Indian, have much to leain from it. 

As it IS but jnat and natural that those 


who work should direct the affairs of a coun- 
try in preference to those who do not, we are 
glad that the working-man has come into 
his own Oui joy is not due in the least to 
any anticipated gam to India. "Whether 
India is benefited or not, the advent of a 
labour government is a source of pleasure 
to us. 

It implies a revolution not less social than 
political. On the political side, one finds the 
King, the descendant of a long line of royal 
ancestois, taking counsel with, and in fact 
(to speak without ceiemony) saying ditto to 
the decisions of, hoiny-handed workers The 
House of Loids, consisting of members who 
can trace their genealogy to the Noiman 
conquest through ancestors m whose veins 
‘blue blood’ flowed, and who would take a 
scent bath aftei the unpleasant necessity of 
shaking hands with alabomer, — the House of 
Lords continues to exist But it has to play 
a role subordinate to the House of Commons 
in which for the time being Labour is the 
predominant party. Knights and peers are 
glad to take oflBce in a labour cabinet at the 
lequest of a piemier who has literally iisen 
from the lanks. The working-man can now 
create peers, who erstwhile despised him, 
and do so even now, though in secret. 

The social revolution would be better 
understood m India if we supposed that the 
Indian legislatures consisted of predominant 
groups of collieiy coolies, blacksmiths, carpen- 
ters, raj-mistries and other mistries, tanners, 
shoe-makers, etc. , that the ministers, execu- 
tive councillors, etc , were also drawn fiom 
the lanks of tillers of the soul, carters, mill 
operatives, railway coolies, etc., and that tnese 
ministers had real power. We should then 
see our big babus paying court to the afore- 
said peasants, operatives and mistries and 
addressing them as ap or apani, instead of 
the present day tu, turn, or tumi, in order to 
obtain some soft jobs for themselves or their 
children We should then see Raja This 
and Khan Bahadur That cowtowmg to 
Whilom Cobbler This and Quondam Tailor 
That m order to be made a Mahaiaja or a 
Nawab. We are neither jesting nor speaking 
lronlcall 3 ^ If the “people’s swaraj” of which 
babu sahibs speak so glibly from our plat- 
forms today, ever becomes a reality, the 
present-day top-dogs must give up their 
superior aiis and cultivate leal fellowship 
with the underdogs, and our Mahailija- 
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dhiiajs must take their orders from brown 
or black (not sardai coolies if the 

said M s aie able to get jobs coriesponding 
to their intrinsic worth. 

One difference must be pointed out. 
Whether the leader or leaders of the non-co- 
operation movement intended it or not, an 
impression has been produced by their 
speeches and wiitings that the Swaia] which 
they want is not ne<’essarily to be an educat- 
ed, liteiate, intellectual and enlightened 
democracy. You have simply to shout and 
be a majority and you automatically attain 
Swaiaj, It IS not thus that the woi king-man 
has come into power in Britain. The membeis 
of the British cabinet who were labouieis 
befoie are all intellectuals. Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and his Labour colleagues can f>ll 
hold their own against the univeisity-bied 
gentry of their country, not to speak of the 
university-bred babus of ours. So, if we aie 
to have a people^s Swaiaj in our midst, ‘we 
must educate our masters’ and help them to 
become intellectuals. The labourers of Britain 
have come into power after half a century’s 
preparation, of which shouting and scheming 
did not form the essential elements. 

Dr. Jacks on a Labour Government 

Dr. L. P. Jacks, editor of The Hihheit 
Journal fh&s in two editorial articles criticised 
the notion of “Government by Talk”, and m 
the second of these articles he has also sug- 
gested his alternative to that highly question- 
able policy. 

Believing that “the government of the 
universe is a Labour Government gioimled on 
the ethics of ivorJcmanshtp'’^ (italics his), and that 
the present stage of human progress may be 
viewed as ^‘an indushial civilization set in the 
midst of an indusUial universe^ loith a lahom 
problem at the heait of hothf’ Dr Jacks wants to 
see labour, and the education that assists and 
develops it, brought right into the centre of 
the State’s attention , for “the fate of civiliza- 
tion turns on getting all” the endless variety 
of “work done in the best possible manner that 
it admits of ” He would substitute, therefore, 
“cultural civilization” for the “political civiliza- 
tion of combative nationalism, now fast degenerat- 
ing into a futile attempt to govern by Talk.” 
Let us hope that politicians of all parties, and 
not politicians only, but all intelligent persons 
in the community, will get the gist of this 
noteworthy argument well into then minds and 


hearts The first step obviously, is to do one's 
own task honestly and well — a thing not so easy 
to many a worker as it might seem, beset as he 
IS by market considerations In these things, as 
Dr Jacks would he the first to admit, it is easier 
to “talk” — especially as to other’s duties — than 
it IS to “do 

Labour’s Responsibility. 

As the MacDonald government lives only 
by the suffeiance of the Libeials, it is easy to 
understand the significance of the words, 
“It IS a teriible lesponsibility,” which be 
utteied immediately affcei the overthrow of 
the Baldwin government by a vote of 328 
to 256 had made Laboui’s iiile inevitable. 
An Ameiican papei rightly observes that 

The words were no idle ilietoric, Mr Mac* 
Donald takes control with only a minority of 
the House behind him. His government will 
exist by sufferance of the Liberals, who will 
overturn it as soon as any measure of a radical 
character is introduced It comes into power at 
a critical moment in the history of Europe, and 
with the knowledge that the responsibility of 
the peacemaker rests more heavily on England 
than on any other power At home, it must 
struggle with the unemployment problem, 
unafie to apply the drastic remedies of which 
its orators have talked so easily from the elec- 
tioneering rostrum , abroad it has grave quest- 
ions to settle with the dominions over 
preferential tariff rates It has Swaraj to deal 
with in India, and unreconciled Ulster in Ire- 
land Less than two days before the Baldwin 
Cabinet fell, an extensive railroad strike began 
in England with which the Labor government 
must struggle under conditions of peculiar 
embarrassment 

Whatever Labour may oi may not be able 
to do m relation to foreign countries, includ- 
ing India, it could have put into effect its 
two great policies of the nationalisation of 
public utilities and the capital levy, if it had 
attained office with an independent majority 
and therefore with an assurance of continued 
power. But as it forms a majority only by 
combining with the Liberals and as it will 
not be permitted by them to undertake any 
drastically radical reform, it is doubtful 
what it will be able to achieve. 

Big Union of Newspapers. 

Some time ago we read some observations 
of G K Chesterton on Lord Rothermere’s 
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big union of British newspapers. He eyi- 
dently looks upon it as a harmful thing. If 
the water-supply of a city comes fiom a single 
source and if that source be poisoned, what 
becomes of the citizens ^ Similar is the fate 
of a country which depends for its thought- 
supply, opinion-supply, views-supply on a 
single capitalistic souice, because the motive 
of pecuniary gain or political piedominanee 
cannot but vitiate the intellectual output If 
a city depends for its lighting on one electric 
powei-house and that goes wrong, how great 
is the darkness and the consequent confusion 
in the city Far better in that case would it 
have been foi each household to have its own 
lamp or candle. To be guided only or mainly 
by conaideiations of pecuniary pioht or poli- 
tical power produces similar intellectual and 
spiritual darkness ; and if the light of the 
journalistic illuminators of the country be 
such darkness, how great must the resulting 
intellectual, moral and spiritual darkness of 
the countiy be * The ideas and similes 
of the single source of water-supply and the 
single electric powei-house are G. K. Ches- 
tertons’s, expressed in our own inelegant prose. 

Big newspaper combines are not unknown 
in America, but the Eothermere union of 
English journals being bigger than any in 
America, The Fieeman of New York has been 
led to remark — 

Apparently our English friends are not 
OYer-proud of the fact that Lord Rothermere’s 
one big union of newspapers is quite the largest 
thing of its kind that has yet developed on this 
terrestrial hall The comment that we have 
seen m English journals is anything but rejoice- 
ful in tone, and a writer in the Gontempomvj 
Beview has even gone so far as to ask Parliament 
to enact the rule ^‘One man, one paper ” The 
relation of this principle to the older one of 
“One man, one vote” is easy to understand, 
when one gets hold of the fact that the news- 
papers controlled by the “Press Peers” of the 
Eothermere combine have an aggregate circu- 
lation of 13,250,000. If we figure two readers 
to a paper ( the publishers usually count on 
more), and make a very liberal allowance for 
duplications in circulation, we shall reach the 
conclusion that their lordships supply news and 
comment to more than half the inhabitants of 
the British Isles The power of such a mecha- 
nism for the dissemination, distortion or sup- 
pression of news IS not a pleasant thing to con- 
template 

Recently we Iiave seen some big advei tise- 


ments of a newspaper combine m Calcutta. 
"We do not know what its object is. Its object 
may be public good, oi financial gam ( direct 
and indiiect 1, oi political powei. Of these 
only the first is laudable , the other two aie, 
at the Itist^ non-blameable,— but so only at the 
best Let us Hope the object is public good. 
In that case the piopiietors ought to think 
for themselves as to how public good may be 
promoted and publish in thepapeis the result 
of their thinking This does not preclude 
the collaboiation of journalists of great 
intellectual calibre and moial woitb on the 
editorial staffs and as independent coiitribu- 
tois. 

“ Siksha-Satra ” 

( Home School for Orphans.) 

The Visva-Bhaiati has decided to open 
a Siksha-Satra or Home School tor Orphans 
Of late the attention of the institution has 
been given in the mam to the needs of the 
middle-class parent of means who intends 
his boy to go thiough the accepted education 
machinery and, iia the Matiicalation ex- 
amination and the University degree, to 
achieve some kind of respectable profession. 

The Rural Reconstruction work cairied 
on by the Yisva-Bharati at Surul has shown 
a new need — a need for boys and girls, 
freed from all tiaditional restrictions, who 
can, by co-ordmation of hand and brain and 
by co-operative life, work out their own 
destiny from experience, without either 
help or diag of the existing machinery, and 
who may take then place, as they develop, 
in the various practical fields now being 
opened at Santmiketan, and in the rural 
life of the neighbourhood. 

For this purpose the Siksha-Satra is 
being started with the intention of giving 
a home to five girl and five boy orphans, 
such as may be handed over unreservedly to 
the Home School for Orphans, the life of 
which will, it is hoped, be a home as well as 
an education in itself 

Nothing will be done for these children 
that they can do for themselves and every- 
thing they do shall be regarded from the 
view-point of educational value, whether it 
be the milking of cows and cleaning the 
byres, or manuring the garden, or cleaning 
their own quarters or preparing food In the 
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eaily stages, handicraft of definite utility 
and economic value, faim and garden piojecbs 
and local excuisions, will largely replace 
classroom teaching. In fact, there will be 
no classroom at all, bub only a workshop , no 
schoolmaster, but rather a superintendent 
of the workshop. 

The ideas which are behind this training 
have developed, m part, from the various 
experiments earned on id the past at Santi- 
niketan, and also from the experience already 
gained in practical work at Siiniketan. 

It IS not the aim of the founders to 
sacrifice education to economic production 
by child labour, but rather to free the 
children’s imagination and point to avenues 
of all kinds along which his own imagination 
can find its fullest expression. 

Restoration of Lumbmi Garden. 

According to all accepted accounts, 
Buddha was born in the Lumbmi G-arden 
The proposal to restore the garden and make 
it again a place of pilgrimage to the Buddhist 
world, is commendable. As Buddhists re- 
gard it as a sacred spot, it would, if restored 
and if the public be given access to it, draw 
pilgrims from all Buddhist countries But 
even non-Buddhist Indians should be in- 
teiested in the pio]ect, as Buddha is the 
greatest Indian m history He is in fact 
considered as an incarnation by the Hindus. 
Leaving aside the leligious aspects of the 
proposal, it should be obvious to all that the 
more the points of contact with the outside 
world which India possesses, the greater 
would be hei gam and the gam of the out- 
side world. 

Rabindranatli Tagore’s Intended 
Visit to China. 

In ancient times there was free intercourse 
betw^een India and the rest of Asia. The 
whole of Eastern and Southern Asia, includ- 
ing the islands, owe a good deal to Indian 
culture and civilisation The cultural influ- 
ence of India was not confined to the afore- 
said parts of Asia. The countries of Western 
Asia also came under Indian influence , — 
there were, for instance, Indian physicians 
and other learned men m the court of the 
Moslem sovereigns of Arabia. India, too, 
gamed by tins intercourse. She owes much 
to Islamic civilisation and culture. 


The results of mutual cultural exchange 
and penetration are more enduring and 
beneficial than political arrangements can be 
under all circumstances. For this reason, 
the invitation received by Eabmdranath 
Tagore from China to lecture there appears 
to us to contain m it unmeasured direct and 
indirect possibilities of good. As it is said 
the poet intends to visit Java and other 
islands also and probably Korea and the 
Philippines, his travels may lead to the re- 
establishment of cultural intercourse between 
India and the gi eater part of Asia. This is 
all to the good. 

The Youth Movement. 

There are at present Youth Movements 
m many countries of Europe and m America 
also. The poet Babmdranath Tagore has 
always been himself youthful in spirit and 
has spoken to and for those who are young 
m heart and spirit. More than a decade ago, 
in replying to an address given to him at the 
Bangiya Sahitya Panshad (Bengal Academy 
of Letters), he said that he had always longed 
to capture the hearts of the young. The 
magazine 8ahtj Patra {htamlly, the Qreen 
Leaf 01 Page ov Magazine), started by him, 
was intended to be the mouthpiece of the 
party of the Evergreen. 

For those who have understood Eabindra- 
nath Tagore, it is easy to understand the 
aims and ideals of the Youth Movements 
abroad. 


Sikb Grievances, 

A Jatha of 500 Akali Sikhs, accompanied 
by a large number of other Sikhs, were 
going to the Gangsar Gurudwara or Sikh 
temple in Nabha State to restore the akhand 
jpdth continuous reading of their holy 
book, which had been interrupted there by 
official interference. It is admitted on all 
hands that the Akalis themselves carried no 
weapons of any sort and behaved in a non- 
violent manner. Their object was also non- 
violent The Sikhs have always ]ustly 
claimed the right to freely visit their shrines 
and participate in religious functions there. 
After the abdication of its Maharaja, Nabha 
has been placed under the administration of an 
English officer of the Government of India, 
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The Nabha Administration passed an order 
that only 50 Akalis would be admitted to 
restore the ahhand path As the Akali Jatha 
was not an invading army, as the Akalis 
were non-violent, and as eveiy Akali has the 
right to freely follow the dictates o£ his 
religion, the Administrator was clearly 
wrong m limiting the number Let us 
assume that Japan has somehow become the 
overlord of England, and a Japanese Shintoist 
has become the Administrator of England. 
Let us then suppose that the Japanese 
official issues an order that only 50 Anglicans 
will be allowed to visit and pray in St Paul’s 
Cathedral in London Supposing English- 
men to be as religious (or superstitious, if 
you please) as the Akalis are, what would be 
the feelings of the Anglicans in that ease ^ 
Or supposing Germany had obtained suzer- 
ainty in Arabia and ruled that only 49 
Indian Musalmans would be allowed to per- 
form JSajj, what would be the feelings of the 
Muslim community ^ 

The Akali Jatha did not agree to the 
limits laid down by the Nabha Administration 
and advanced towards its goal The Adminis- 
tration gave orders to its soldiers to fire. 
The actual number killed is not definitely 
known, The highest estimate appears to be 
150 This cold-blooded slaughter has 
caused gieat excitement throughout India 
The official communique issued after the 
slaughter states that the crowd which 
marched m advance of the Jatha was 5000 
or more strong and carried lathis and other 
weapons. This has to be proved. For there 
are various conflicting accounts. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya asked for 
permission to move an adjournment of the 
Legislative Assembly — 

to discuss the occurrences of the 21st instant at 
Jaito These occurrences, he said, had resulted 
in the death of a number of His Majesty’s 
subjects variously estimated between fourteen 
and one hundred and fifty That deaths took 
place was undeniable and that firing was 
resorted to by officers at Jaito was also un- 
deniable The question then was as to how the 
firing took place and how was it that numerous 
deaths had occurred. To consider how the 
situation arose it was necessary to go back on 
the previous incidents. 

The President ruled that the subject was 
not one which could be discussed on the 
floor of that House. Thereupon Pandit 


Malaviya withdrew from the chamber, follow- 
ed by a number of other membeis. The reason 
for the President’s ruling was that the matter 
related to the administration of an Indian 
state What the Piesident and Sir Malcolm 
Hailey said and what the Pandit said m re- 
ply and what Mr Rangachariar wanted to 
know have appeared m the papers, and need 
not be repeated W^hat we want to say is 
in brief, this 

The Rules governing the proceedings of 
the Assembly may be the pink of perfection 
and the President’s interpretation of the same 
may be quite right. But let us understand 
our position under them If an Italian is 
killed in Greece, it gives rise to an inter- 
national complication. If an American or 
Euiopean missionary is killed in China, foreign 
occupation of China is threatened and re- 
parations are demanded. It the tiansfrontier 
Pathans abduct or kill any white subject of 
Hia Majesty, the entire resources of the 
Empire may be mobilised, if needed, to right 
the wiong In all and each of these cases, 
action IS or thieatened to be taken against 
entirely independent peoples or countries. 
But if the black or brown subjects of His 
Majesty aie killed in consequence of an ordei 
passed by an English officer of the Indian 
Government in an Indian State, which is not 
independent but undei political subordination 
to that Government, the mattei cannot be 
discussed in the highest Legislature of 
India. Information legaiding it can- 
not be sought there, no remedy can, as a 
mattei of light, be claimed anywhere * 
For, m the Panjab Council, too, discussion 
and question have been prevented. Piecious 
Constitution of India, precious Reforms, pie- 
cious Rules, piecious interpretation thereof > 
Everything is of priceless worth to the 
people of India, except, of couise, the lives 
of the Indians themselves, which are value- 
less, or at best, very cheap No wonder, that 
m a fit of self-respect and wounded national 
pride, or for some other reason, the Pandit 
Malaviya and some of his colleagues walked 
out of the Chamber 

On the 26th February, m the Legislative 
Assembly Sardar Gulab Singh moved that a 
Committee, two-thirds of the members of 
which should be non official elected members 
of both Houses of the India Legislature and 
one-third officials, should be appointed to 
enquire into the grievances of the Sikh com- 
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munity and to report on the Akali movement. 
Dr. G-our moved an amendment leaving 
the personnel and proportion of officials and 
non-ofiicials in the hands of Government. 
He said that Mr. Calvert had admitted that 
grievances did exist and that the Punjab 
Government had failed to find a solution. A 
case for an outside independent tribunal was 
thus clearly established and could be better 
consideied in the calm atmosphere of the 
Central Lesislatuie. The lesolution as 
amended by Dr Gour was passed without a 
division. It is to be hoped that the publica- 
tion of the report of this committee, if it be 
appointed, will resuscitate the slaughtered 
Akalis 

There is an Indian superstition that 
every big project, for instance, some big 
bridge across a river, — requires human 
sacrifice. The Biitish rulers of India have no 
such superstition. Nevertheless, if the history 
of our own times and of past times of British 
India be studied, it will be found that the 
appointment of commissions and committees 
(which have all produced such big harvests 
of good) has been often or generally pieceded 
by bloodshed. Of couise, the kakataliya 
nyaya or the reasoning that the antecedent is 
necessarily the cause of the consequent, is 
illogical. But the trend of British Indian 
history may be considered by the supersti- 
tious to lend colour to the above-mentioned 
superstition, 

Calipli’s Allowance Reduced 
by Angora. 

Constantinople, Peb. 25. 

Explaining the refusal of the Angora Govern- 
ment to entertain the Khalifat appeal against 
the diminution of his appanage by £l00,000, the 
newspapers state that it is felt in Angora that 
other Moslem States should contribute to 
Khalifat expenses and a reply to this effect will 
be communicated to the Khalifat — “Reuter.” 

If the Aga Khan writes a thieatening 
letter to Mustapha Kemal Pasha, the al- 
lowance will be restored to its foimer 
amount. 

Motion for Hasrat MohanPs 
Release. 

In the Legislative Assembly Mr. Do- 
raiswamy's motion for the unconditional 
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release of Mr Ilasrat Mohan i has been 
carried despite Government opposition. Mr, 
Mohani ought certainly to be released. But 
the Government opposition makes it very 
doubtful whether the motion will be given 
effect to. 

Mr. Thomas on Kenya. 

London, Peb. 26. 

In the House of Commons, Mr J H Thomas 
(Secretary of State for the Colonies) replying, 
regarding the Colonial Office Supplementary 
Estimate relating to Kenya and Uganda, 
declared that the Government’s first obligation 
to Kenya and the policy which they intended to 
pursue was a trust to the Natives that carried 
with it something more than an obligation to 
talk about franchise or immigration questions, 
namely, the assurance that the Natives would be 
fairly treated, protected and especially educated. 
We should endeavour to make him a peasant. 

That Mr. Thomas has been able so soon, 
and so instinctively, as it were, to master the 
usual British official hypocutical cant about 
Kenya being held as a trust for the Africans, 
gives grounds for expecting that the Labour 
Government would last longer than was at 
first suimised Indians may get tired of 
exposing the nauseating hypocrisy under- 
lying the claim of Europeans being trustees 
for the backward races, but the Europeans 
themselves will not tire of repeating the cant 
till the last day of judgment — because they 
do not believe m that day of judgment 
spoken of m their scriptures, 

Sir Malcolm Hailey on the Swaraj 
Demand. 

The Swaiajist motion for a round table 
conference to be summoned to devise and 
recommend a scheme for a constitution for 
India has been carried by a majority. Sir 
Malcolm Hailey opposed it on various 
grounds. In his opinion responsible govern- 
ment or dominion status can be granted to 
India only after obtaining the assent of the 
minority communities, the European mercan- 
tile community, the European services and 
the Indian states. Prom this one would 
suppose that all important measures passed 
and steps taken by Government are passed 
and taken after obtaining the consent of the 
classes and states named above, But, as 
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that is not the case, Sir Malcolm’s observa- 
tions were only of an obstructive chaiacter, 
though non-official obstruction is a high 
crime and misdemeanour in official eyes. 

Oar relations with the Indian States seem 
to be very peculiar. If British Indian snb- 
]ects are killed m such a state we can say 
nothing or ask nothing in our legislatures 
legardmg the killing. But if we want some 
measure of self-rule in the veiy same legis- 
latuie, we are told that the Indian States 
must fiist agreed So, it seems that these 
States have been set up by the bureaucracy 
as the- irresponsible arbiters of our destiny, 
though these states themselves are so helpless 
that a Princes’ Protection Act had to be passed 
for the pieservation of their lulers’ lives and 
liberties against the attacks of the journalistic 
knights of the fountain pen, and though 
these persons can be deposed oi made to 
abdicate whmtai ily for political reasons. 

The attitude of the official and non-official 
European community towards the Reforms 
alieady granted, inadequate as they are, 
shows that they will never be a pai ty to the 
grant of further rights. And some at least of 
the minority communities may be relied upon 
to dance obediently to the tune called by the 
bureaucracy. 

So, theie is little chance of our ever 
obtaining self-rule of any soit, if Sir Malcolm’s 
preliminary conditions are to be fulfilled. 

But he surpassed himself when he stated 
that Dominion status implied a dominion 
army, and asked, where was the Indian army, 
staffed and manned in all branches by Indians, 
which could defend India ^ Tins was the 
height of official hypociisy. As the country 
has “been kept disarmed, as a very few King’s 
commissions have been given to Indians only 
recently simply to prevent its being said that 
no such commissions are given to them, as 
some branches of the army are entirely closed 
to Indians, it is surprising how Sir Malcolm 
could say what he did. Have Indians ever 
refused officers’ rank and responsibility m 
the army ^ 

Indians in South Africa. 

Some of the objections urged by Indians 
m South Africa against the Class Areas Bill 
aie as follows . — 

" (1) The effect of the Bill being compulsory 
segregation, both residential and commercial, we 


object to it in principle, in that it casts a stigma 
of laieriority on our race and is an affront to our 
ancieut civilisation 

(2j The effect of the Bill is calculated to 
encroach on the freedom of the subject 

(3j It has been stated that the present Bill 
is soundly justified by unfair competition in 
trade and industries as between Indian and 
European. Even assuming that this is so, for the 
sake of argument, the question is whether the 
effect of this Bill (that is to say, the segregation 
of the races) is likely to find an adequate remedy. 
We maintain that it will not On the other 
hand it might cause considerable irritation on 
both sides and the country might be plunged 
into mutual antagonism, and there will be a 
widening of the breach already caused by this 
unnatural agitation by the anti-Indian party 

(4) The effect of this Bill is likely to create 
international complications by virtue of Indian 
rulers who are members of the League of Nations 
having entered into an alliance with the British 
Government. 

No-tax Campaign in Kenya. 

A no-tax campaign has begun in Mom- 
bassa. Several Indian leaders have been 
impiisoned. Tlie passive resisters have the 
sympathy and support of all politically 
conscious Indians m India, irrespective of 
party. 

Situation at Jaito 

An Associated Press message, dated 
Amritsar February 24, states, ^‘another Jatha 
of 500 to leave for Jaito on the 20th instant 
is being organised ” 

LAa Lajpat Rai is a Panjabi and knows 
the situation in the Panjab and the events 
and circumstances leading to it very well. 
His advice is contained m the following 
message i — 

The news at Jaito has shocked me, though I 
cannot say I was quite unprepared for it I 
would beg of the Shiromani Gurdwara Pra- 
handhak Committee to postpone the sending of 
further Jathas to Jaito for the present as request- 
ed by Mr. Gandhi, so that their well-wishers 
among the national leaders may have time to 
consKier the whole matter and decide as to the 
advice they should give to the Akalis. 

fi’he Lala’s knowledge of the Panjab 
being thorough and his patriotism beyond 
- question, we have no hesitation in supporting 
Mr, Grandhi’s and his advipe. Moreover, 
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as according to Colonel Maddock, as 
leported by Mr. 0. F. Andrews, Mr. 
Gandhi’s recovery is being retarded by 
public anxieties, all classes of Indians should 
do their best not to add to his anxieties. 

The Slaughter at Jaito, 

There are so many conflicting accounts of 
the slaughter at Jaito, that it is not pos- 
sible to decide what actually happened, 
though it IS clear that many men have been 
killed and many wounded. The most shock- 
ing account, supplied by the Akah Sahayak 
Bureau and reproduced in The Servant 
begins 

Machine guns have again played havoc 
with the innocent lives and limbs of the helpless 
Indian citizens Volleys of fire showered like 
hailstones on the heads of Shahidee Jatha and 
the innocent people who in thousands flocked 
to witness the 500 They fell down under the 
shock of bullets like plantain trees before the 
fury of a devastating tempest Here lay 
prostrate in the field some with intestines out, 
some with gaping jaws, there wallowed some 
in the pool of blood with rib*bones fractured, 
here a severed hand and there a shredded leg 
all created a dismal scene of harrowing horrors 
The wounded and the maimed were then 
huddled in bullock carts and led to tbe Fort, 
so that no calculation could be made of the 
carnage and destruction 

It is difficult to believe this harrowing 
description. 


Kenyans to be Peasants, 

Not Traders and Manufacturers. 

With reference to Mr Thomas’s state- 
ment quoted m a previous note, Eeufcer 
cables A — 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore welcomed Mr. Thomas’s 
determination to pursue an African policy He 
would have a great deal of outside pressure and 
attempt to force an Indianising policy on him, 
and he was glad that Mr Thomas had, 
“nailed his colours to the mast ” The one thing 
Kenya wanted was, less talk and ne\\s about 
Indians, more about cotton and maize grown 
by African peasants and the development of Bast 
Africa on West African lines. 

Mr. Oimsby-Gore ]ust stopped short of 
being angelic by suggesting that the Africans 
wore to be- only cotton-growing peasants. 


They are not to be manufacture! s of cotton 
yarn or cotton cloth, or traders, big or small. 

“The Observer” on the Indian 
Situation. 

In an article on the critical times in India 
the “Observer” says that the Swarajists seek 
the elimination of British influence in India 
Great Britain, although willing to agree to 
any helpful step in the furtherance of her ideas, 
could not agree to such a deliberately retrograde 
move It would be fatal to every British and 
eVwry Indian interest m the East 

The paper says that when the central 
authority in China fell, the principle of order 
was withdrawn The republic never existed 
except in a few formalities and m the heads of 
a few Western-trained Chinese The outside 
world reasonably calls it chaos , yet, if an ancient 
and honourable record of civilising culture and 
invention be the warrant of democratic capacity, 
China is not less fitted for western institutions 
than any Eastern country China has an im- 
measureable advantage over India of a relatively 
complete homogeneity of race, creed and tongue, 
and there is every reason to think that India 
would suffer even worse than China by the 
withdrawal of a disinterested authority which 
alone can give protection to the seeds of 
democracy 

The British parliament welcome the normal 
advance of India’s political growth, but it is 
wholly different when an Indian Party, by 
extra-parliamentary and even violent means 
seeks to extort powers at the expense of the 
Indian masses and the general interest of the 
British commonwealth 

The Observer is wrong Nobody m India 
whose opinion cairies weight wishes to or 
can eliminate British influence in India, so far 
as that influence makes for the welfare of 
the country. What is desired is that the 
present state of things m India should be 
changed Mr. Gandhi never wanted English- 
men to leave India ; but he certainly wanted 
and wants that they should cease to be 
masters and the Indians should cease to be 
servants He wanted Englishmen to remain 
as friends and helpers 

Even if the full demands of the Swaraj- 
ists were conceded and fresh recruitment ot 
new European officers were at once stopped, 
the office! s now serving in India would con- 
tinue to be heie for a good number of years, 
thus maintaining the “steel-frame”. But if 
the ^*Observer” thinks that India would 
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never find her legs and that the ‘‘steel- 
frame” must for ever remain to hold together 
the component parts of the Indian nation, 
we cannot welcome such a prospect. 

As political institutions of the Western 
type have been working as well in Japan as 
in any Western country, why should not the 
success of Japan be held out as an encouraging 
example for Indians to follow,, instead of the 
example of China being bi ought forward to 
discouiage them? True, India is not like 
Japan , but neither is India like China to 
such an extent that the alleged failure of 
China could be rightly used as a convincing 
argument to dissuade Indians from aspiiing to 
establish a demociacy Besides, democracy 
is not necessarily a western institution 
There have been and may again be eastern 
democratic institutions. 

As regards China, again, one does not 
know to what extent her alleged failure to 
have a settled and well-ordered government 
IS due to the interested meddlesomeness and 
intrigues of foreigners.^ And it may be too 
soon also to declare that she has failed. 
France is a far smaller and less populous 
country than China. And yet how many 
decades did it take France to have a settled 
democracy after the outbreak of the first 
French revolution and the overthrow of 
monarchy ? Certainly, the period was much 
longer than has elapsed in China since the 
overthrow of the Manchu dynasty and the 
declaration of a republic, 

In the comparison of India with China, the 
“Observer” does less than justice to that 
unique example of a most magnanimous and 
philanthropic enterprise, namely, British 
rule in India. China may have “an im- 
measurable advantage over India of a rela- 
tively complete homogeneity of race, creed 
and tongue” j but China has also the im- 
measurable disadvantage of never having en- 
joyed the inestimable blessing of British rule 
tor well-nigh two centuries. Jluring this long 
period, has not Britain always systematically 
discouraged racial conflicts and sectarian 
animosities in an attempt to create a united 
Indian nation ? Has she not systematically 
refrained from setting up dialects or decadent 
tongues as distinct languages, so that there 
may be greater homogeneity of language m 
India ? iSo, English observers ought to be 
able to say that India is fitter for representa- 
tive government than China* 


We demur to the statement that the 
British rulers and “developers of India 
constitute “a disinterested authority”. Biitam 
exports vast quantities of her produce to 
India Accoiding to the Statesman’s Year 
Book, in 1920-21 the imports into India from 
the United Kingdom were valued at Rs. 204,- 
59, 89,o60 , no other country sold even a 
quarter as much to India. It may be argued 
that India being an industrially backward 
and undeveloped country, she has to purchase 
manufactured goods from abroad. But China 
is also undeveloped in that respect ; in fact 
she IS far less industrially developed in the 
modern sense than India. Yet even in the 
year j922, the United Kingdom exported to 
China British produce valued at £23,734,000 
or Rs. 35,50,10,000. China is also a much larger 
and moie populous countiy than India. The 
reason why, m spite of that fact, Britain is able 
to sell much less to China than to India, can 
be explained by assigning various causes. 
One is, British rule has killed India’s indi- 
genous industries, and British goods have 
taken the place of Indian manufactures , but 
there has been no such process at work in 
China. British rule has created Western 
tastes and wants m India, which British 
manufacturers gratify and meet , but no such 
thing has been done in China. British rule 
and British banking and shipping agencies 
and British-managed railways facilitate 
British trade in India , that is not the case 
m China We need not mention other cau- 
ses These facts show that Britain is a 
gainer by her sovereignty over India, and 
hence she is not a disinterested authority. 

On March 31, 1920, there were 3,668 joint 
stock companies incorporated in British India 
and in the Indian states of Mysore, Baroda, 
Grwalior and Indore, and in operation, with 
paid-up capital of Rs. 123,21,36,000. The 
bulk of this capital is owned by Britishers. 
The following articles, among others, exported 
from India in 1921-22 were manufactured 
mainly by British manufacturers in India : 

Exports Values in Rs. 

Jute 29,99,57,186 

Tea 18,‘Z2,01,9i3 

Cofiee 1,39,08,085 

We need not mention the various kinds 
of mineral ore raised by British companies. 
The total capital expenditure on Railways to 
the end of 1921-22 was Rs. 656,06,24,000, 
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Part of this capital belongs to Britisheis, and 
the whole has been handled by Biibishers, 
to their immense gain. A consideiable 
poition of the earnings of lailways pass into 
Biitish hands. As regards shipping and 
navigation, which is mainly in British hands, 
the total number of vessels entered and 
cleared at ports in British India during 
1921-22 was 8,037, of which 4779 were 
Biitish vessels , and out of a total tonnage 
of 15,654,967, British vessels carried 
12,106,440 , which shows that the bulk of 
the foreign ocean trade was earned on by 
means of British vessels. Think of the gams 
of this vast traffic. The coasting traffic and 
the inland river-borne tiaffic also belong 
for the most part to British navigation 
companies 

These facts prove again that Britain’s 
work in India is quite paying and, therefoie, 
not disinteiested. 

Lastly, according to the Census of India for 
1921, the United Kingdom sentlldOOO peisons 
to India. There were some 10 thousand 
males absent on leave or on foreign service. 
There are many peisons of the British race in 
India born in this country. In any case, more 
than a lakh Britishers make their living in 
India, directly or indirectly. And among them 
are the most highly paid officials and the 
richest merchants and industrialists in India, 
Besides those British officials who serve 
and make their living in India, there 
are others who live in England and serve 
India and are paid by India. And there is, 
besides, a large body of British pensioners 
who draw handsome pensions from the 
Indian treasury. 

If after considering all these facts, any 
British observer speaks of Britain as a 
disinterested authority, one would like to 
know what an inte'ieded aiitliui'itij would 
mean. 

In the last paragraph the ‘‘ Observer ” 
refers to an Indian Party ( it speaks of the 
Swarajists) seeking to extort powers by 
extra-parliamentary and even violent means. 
The "Observer” will not be able to mention 
any means adopted by the Swarajists here 
which has not been adopted in the British 
parliament at some period or other of British 
history. Nor will it be able to point out 
any violent means adopted by them, If the 
Swarajists had been violent. Government 
would have suppressed them. It is true 


that violence has been sometimes resorted 
to in India by a small party m the hope of 
putting an end to the present system of 
government. But it is not the Swarajists who 
have done so. Swarajists are non-coopera- 
tors of a sort, and all non-cooperators are 
pledged to non-violence. Those who resort 
to violence cease to be non-cooperators Be- 
sides, it cannot be truthfully asserted that so 
far as the British Parliiment is concerned, 
violence is an absolutely extra-parliamentary 
method. Cromwell is still considered one of 
the greatest of British Parliamentarians and 
men, and Englishmen are proud of him , and 
the civil war between Eoyalists and Parlia- 
mentarians still finds place even in school 
histones. Non-violence is an un-British 
principle taught by the greatest of Indians 
from ancient times. If Englishmen were 
really converted to faith in non-violence 
and gave up Dyerian shootings, Swarajists 
may try to make up their mind to put up 
with the false accusation of being votaries 
of violence. 

Every Indian party which has tried to 
obtain power at the expense of the foreign bu-* 
reaucracy has been falsely accused of doing 
so at the expense of the Indian masses. But 
the British Government itself has kept the 
masses illiterate, spends little for the sanita- 
tion and medical wants of villages and 
starves the agricultural department, 

Lord Olivier’s Statement on India. 

Lord Olivier’s statement in the house of 
lords on the situation in India, including 
that m Kenya, can please neither Indians, 
nor Anglo-Indians and British Tories and 
Liberals He wanted to be firm. He wanted 
also to be conciliatory, but without making 
any real concessions. Hence his failure to 
please any party. 

Eegarding Mr. Gandhi’s release he 
observed * 

The Labour party was glad that Mr Gaudhi 
had been released, because it was repugnant to 
human feeling that a man of his character should 
be treated as a criminal • but the terrible prac- 
tical reaction of his philosophically innocent 
teachings merely illustrated the excesses into 
which the Indian popular temperament was 
prone to he driven by any such ferment 

We are not in the least convinced that 
Mr Gandhi’s “philosophically innocent 
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teachings” were responsible, directly or in- 
directly, for the popular excesses. Nor is it 
true that the Indian popular temperament is 
more prone to be driven into excesses than 
the British or any other popular tempera- 
ment. Excesses cannot and should not be 
excused, whoever may be guilty of them. 
But it is entirely false to suggest that we as 
a people are more prone to excesses of 
violence than occidentals. The truth lies 
rather the other way. 

Continuing Lord Olivier said 

Mr Gandhi had denounced the whole idea 
of Western democracy on which the Swaraj 
leaders, at any rate the Hindu section thereof, 
were working and on which the British Govern- 
ment had been trying to work for India under 
Morley-Minto and Montford reforms 

As we do not remember wheie or in what 
language Mr. Gandhi denounced ^Hhe tvhole 
%dea of Western democracy," we are not m a 
position to comment on this portion of the 
statement. That Mr. Gandhi has denounced 
Western civilisation m some of its aspects, 
is true ; but we do not think that he has 
ever admitted that democracy is a thing 
which belongs particularly to the West and 
is to be condemned. 

Not less completely did Mr Roy of Berlin 
and his Communist missionaries from the Bol- 
shevik school of Tashkent denounce the Bour- 
geois Republicanism of the Swaraj movement, 
demanding the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the emancipation of the outcaste and lower 
caste masses. 

Lord Olivier’s reference to the propaganda 
of Mr. Roy of Berlin was quite inapposite. 
We do not understand why he made it. Mi. 
0. R. Das of the Swara] party has himself 
denounced middle-class or bourgeois re- 
publicanism. It IS, therefore, rather curious 
to find this sort of republicanism attributed 
to the Swara] movement. Mr. Das has also 
demanded a Swaiaj of the people, which, if 
it means any thing, means the supremacy 
of the proletariat. And the entire body of 
non-cooperators, including Swarajists, is in 
favour of the emancipation of the outcaste 
and lower caste masses, at least in theory. 
The ^ Moderates or Liberals also share this 
opinion. Therefore in this respect there is 
no opposition between the views of Indian 
nationalist3 of different schools and those of 
Mr Roy o£ Berlin. Lord Olivier then ad- 
vances a very- hackneyed -argument, namely, 


that as representative institutions had taken 
centuries to develop in the West, they cannot 
grow up within a brief period m India. Said 
he — 

The British Government had pinned their 
faith on the programme of Constitutional Demo- 
cracy, but we claimed to know, by centuries of 
experience in Europe and America, the laws and 
conditions indispensable for the stable working 
of that system, which was not native to India, 
and it was perfectly plain that those conditions 
had not at present been established m India and 
could not be established in a few months by 
deliberation at a Round Table Conference or by 
the premature appointment of a Commission 
under the Government of India Act 

But if centuries are required for the 
acclimatiaa!}ion of constitutional democracy 
m India, the ten years mentioned m the 
Government of India Act after which an 
inquiry into our fitness is to be held, would 
no more suffice for the purpose than three 
years. Lord Olivier’s argument is merely a 
paraphrase of the proveib “Rome was not 
built in a day,” to which we may be per- 
mitted to repeat our old reply. 

We are often reminded by both Indians and 
Anglo-Indians that “Rome was not bmlt in a 
day.” They mean thereby to tell us that as 
England and other free and self-governing 
countries took centuries to evolve and learn 
to work their present advanced political in- 
stitutions, India ought not to expect to be- 
came self-governing in the course of a few 
years From the historical primers which we 
read at school, we did indeed learn that it 
took Rome centuries to grow from the collection 
of huts, which Romulus and Remus probably 
built, into a city of palaces and cathedrals with 
magnificent suburban villas. But in later times, 
it did not take quite as much time to build 
Washington, Melbourne, Sydney, San Francisco, 
Chicago, or new Dacca , nor is it expected 
that new Delhi or new Bankipur would take 
centuries or even decades to build The present 
up-to-date steam engines of various sorts can 
trace their descent to Hero’s apparatus, 
constructed B 0 130 If a student of mechani- 
cal engineering now w‘ants to learn to make a 
steam-engine, he does not begin with making 
Hero’s machine, nor does he learn the art in 
130 + 1924=2054 years. He becomes a finished 
mechanic in a few years The marvels of 
modern chemistry have grown from the days 
of the alchemists in the course of centuries. 
But the modern student of chemistry learns the 
science not by toiling lor centuries through 
a hundred births - -and re-incarnations, but in 
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less than a decade. The youth apprenticed to 
the ship-huildmg trade does not begin Tvith 
dug-outs or canoes, but with the most up-to-date 
vessels, mastering the art of building the latest 
merchant vessels and dreadnoughts in a few 
years The modern mechanic who wants to 
manufacture all sorts of weapons for the army 
and the navy, does not go to a museum to see 
how the palaeolithic and the neolithic men 
made their stone hatchets or flint spearheads 
and arrow-heads, in order to imitate them. He 
learns in the course of a few years to make 
machine-guns, 15 inch cannon, shells and 
torpedoes The modern Japanese did so learn 
from the West and are now teaching and 
helping the West in some cases. When 60 years 
ago the Japanese youths, who subsequently 
came to be known as the elder statesmen, went 
to all the most civilized countries of the world 
to learn the art of government, they did not 
bother their heads with the witenagemot and 
the eorls and the ceorls and the cnihts, but at 
once set about to learn and did learn in a few 
years all that there was to learn about the latest 
representative institutions and their working , 
and the school of experience afterwards made 
them what they became. 

The art of statesmanship, like all other arts, 
IS and can be learnt, in a single life time The 
British baby who afterwards grows up into a 
statesman is born ]ust as ignorant as the Indian 
baby. British infants are no more born with 
the general’s baton or the statesman’s portfolio 
than are Indian babies horn with the coolies’ 
spade or stone-breaking hammer Given the 
same opportunity and facilities, the Indian 
baby is sure to equal any other baby in 
development If statecraft were entirely or 
mainly inherited, all or most of the descendants 
of all or most statesmen would have become 
statesmen and few boys whose fathers were not 
statesmen could have become statesmen. Abraham 
Lincolns would then have been impossible Mr. 
Asquith or Mr Lloyd George has learnt what 
he has in his own life-time , Count Okuma 
learnt in the same space of time, so did Dada- 
hhai Haoroji , so did Asoka, Chandragupta, 
Samudragnpta, Sher Shah, Akbar, Aurangzib, 
Shiva] 1 and others. Their ancestors did not pile 
up knowledge and experience of statecraft for 
them and physiologically transmit it to them 
There may or may not be some truth in 
hereditary talent or racial characteristics , but 
it has always been a conscious or unconscious 
trick on the part of the few m possession of 
power and privilege to try to persuade the many 
outside the pale to believe that birth is the sole 
or most dominant determining factor in the 
-making of the destiny of individuals and nations. 
In India the trick succeeded to so great an 


extent that for centuries down to our own day 
Sudras have continued to believe that it was 
only by acquiring merit after numerous births 
that they could become Brahmans or “twice- 
born ” But now the spell seems to have broken 
even m India Many persons hitherto known 
as Sudras now claim to be twice-born 

The evolution of a thing or the discovery of 
a truth or a method takes a long time, involves 
great labour and may require much genius , 
but to acquire a knowledge of them is a very 
much shorter and easier process. 

It does not require generations or centuries 
to learn statecraft, though it may have taken 
centuries to evolve and perfect the art, ]ust as it 
does not take generations or centuries to learn 
any other art, science or craft, though the latter 
may have arrived at their present state of 
perfection or maturity after centuries. In the 
case of all the other arts this fact has been 
tacitly admitted , in the case of statesmanship 
or statecraft, however, it seems to be denied 
But facts with their incontrovertible logic have 
come to the rescue of all struggling nations It 
IS within living memory that the Serbians, 
Bulgarians and Rumanians have become free 
after long centuries of subjection to Turkey 
They did not take centuries or generations to 
learn statecraft, but began to manage their 
affairs efficiently as soon as they got the chance 
to do so It cannot be urged that they are more 
intelligent or braver than the Indians, or that 
their civilisation is of older date than that of 
India If it he urged that they are Europeans, 
and what is true of Europeans cannot he true of 
Asiatics, we can cite the case of the Japanese, 
who, from the commencement of the Meiji or 
new era, began to govern their country in most 
approved fashion. The Japanese possess an 
ancient civilization, which, it may he urged, 
fitted them for their new career of apolitical 
progress. But the Filipinos have not started 
with any such real or supposed qualification ; 
and yet they are satisfactorily exercising the 
right of self-rule after an apprenticeship of less 
than a decade under American administrators. 
Should it be urged explicitly or by implication 
that our only disqualifications are that we are 
Indians and that we have been under British 
rule for more than a century and a half, we 
must throw up the sponge and confess to being 
thoroughly beaten. — Towards Home Hule, 

In the course of the debate on Pandit 
Motilal Nehru’s motion for a round table 
conference, Sir Malcolm Hailey reminded 
the House that certain Indian political 
leaders had agreed to have responsible 
government at the end of ten or fifteen 
years. No one Renies that they did, But 
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what was the response of the British ruling 
party ^ I’hey did not definitely promise 
responsible government at the end of ten or 
fifteen yeais or, m fact, of any period What 
has been promised is that at the end of ten 
years there will be an enquiry into our fit- 
ness, and then there may be either progress 
or retrogression. Therefore, all Indians can- 
not be bound for ever by what some leaders 
agreed to on the tacit understanding that 
Government would make a definite promise of 
giving responsible government within a rea- 
sonable period But that promise was never 
given, nor has it been given even now by 
Lord Olivier. So, there cannot be any one- 
sided contract or understanding. Moreover, 
there has been such a rapid growth of poli- 
tical consciousness among even the illiterate 
masses of India, who are quite intelligent 
enough to undei stand their interests, that 
even if we had entered into an understanding 
with the British rulers after obtaining a 
definite promise fiom them, there would 
have been nothing wrong in demanding a 
shortening of the period of transition or po- 
litical apprenticeship. 

British. Right in India. 

Continuing, Lord Olivier, referring to the 
contention that the British had no right in India, 
said, that the right of British statesmen, public 
servants, merchants and industrialists to be in 
India was the fact that they made the India of 
today, and no Home Rule or national movement 
could have been possible in India but for their 
work. 

A statement like this cannot be allowed 
to pass unchallenged. In what sense is it 
true that the British “ made the India 
of to-day ” ^ Let us first see what they 
did not make. They did not create 
India’s land and water and sky, including 
all that is m the bowels of the earth, under 
the surface of the water and m the atmos- 
phere. They did not create India’s fauna 
and flora. They did not create India’s men 
and women and children. They did not 
create Indian culture and civilisation, India’s 
indigenous arts and crafts, her ancient 
literatures and philosophies and religions, 
Indian mathematics and science of healing 
and other sciences, in however rudimentary 
a stage they might have been. They did not 
make India’s old roads, canals, irrigation 


works, bridges, palaces, tombs, temples, 
mosques, &o. They did not teach Indiana 
their indigenous methods of agriculture. 
They did not bieathe intelligence and 
moiality and spirituality into the minds 
and souls of the Indians, who were not 
savages roaming in the woods with their 
bodies painted with woad before the 
advent of the Biitish. In what sense, then, 
have the British made the India of today ’ 
They came to India at a time of disruption 
and disorder ( for which they themselves 
were partly lesponsible, as a perusal of Major 
Basu*s of fhe Gh7i9tia'}i Foim^ m Lidia 
will show), and gradually, mainly for serving 
their own purposes of gam, they established 
peace and order and government by their laws. 
They did this wifli flip help and cooperation 
of InduCs soldier 9 and otliPi 7npn and tvifh 
India^H mo7ipy. But India’s land revenue 
administration, the mainstay of Indian 
finance, is of pre-British origin. Their other 
achievement is the introduction of western 
education and science That also was done 
originally with the object of getting clerks 
and low-salaiied public seivants to help in 
the administration and exploitation of India, 
and also for the conversion of India to 
Christianity and the promotion of British 
tiade by creating western tastes and wants 
in Indian society, as a perusal of Major 
Basu’s Eistoiy of Education m India under 
the Buie of the East India Company will 
show. It must not also be forgotten that 
the pioneers of Western Education m India 
were some Indians themselves, not the British 
Government, as the above-named book shows. 
And we have ourselves always fully paid for 
our private educational institutions, State 
institutions, and State-aided non-Chiistian in- 
stitutions , in these no British money has come 
to our aid Railways and some other means 
of communication, and modern industries are 
some of the other achievements of British 
rule. But these have never been and are 
not philanthropic enterprises. Much of the 
capital invested in them is ours , probably 
the source of all the capital invested m 
them IS, directly or indirectly, Indian. For 
the State railways India has borne enor- 
mous losses For the other lines India has 
guaranteed a rate of interest on the capital 
and suffered much loss m consequence. At 
every stage, the promoters, engineers, 
managers, agents, &o have been more 
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than amply paid. Many lailway lines are 
sbiategic and were constructed and are 
maintained in Imperial interests. J^Tot that 
railways have nob been of advantage to 
India. Their benefits are obyious. Bub 
they have also done great harm to India, 
by facilitating the destruction of her indi- 
genous industries by the impoitation 
of Western goods, by facilitating the expoit 
out of India of her food-stocks even when 
there was no true surplus and thus producing 
scarcity, by being a cause of the genesis ot 
malaria, by indirectly causing the deteiiora- 
tion of inland waterways, and by facilitating 
the spread of epidemics like plague and 
influenza. Modern industrial enterprises m 
India, financed by British capital, which m 
the last resort is mostly derived from India, 
have been lucrative concerns bo the entre- 
preneurs. There are such British enter- 
prises in many independent countries, too. 
Bub their existence there does not give the 
British any right to be in those countries 
m the role of masters and propiietors. 

Lord Olivier has evidently foigotben 
British colonial history. The States which 
in the eighteenth century declared them 
selves independent and became the United 
States of Ameiica, were originally made by 
the British in a fai truer sense than that m 
which they may be said to have made the 
India of to-day. But did the Americans for 
that reason allow the right of Britain to 
lord it over for them for evei or for any 
indefinite peiiod ^ Britain is the parent 
of Australian, Biitish Canadian, and Biibish 
South African civilisation and administration 
m a fai truer sense than she is of Indian 
civilization and administration. But do the 
Ausbialians, Canadians and South Africans 
allow Britain’s claim to domineer in those 
lands ? 

We are grateful to all foreigners who 
have helped us in any way. But the British 
statesmen and public servants who have 
served India have been fully paid for then* 
services and have also received pensions. 
They have no further lien on India. Those 
who are still in service aie admitted to have 
the right to serve for their full period and 
to pension afterwards. Their rights extend 
no farther. India is not then hereditary 
estate or human-cattle-farm. As for merchants 
and industrialists, they have the right to 
their merchandise, to the buildings erected 
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with their own money, and to carry on tiade 
according to the laws of the land, such as 
British meichants enjoy m independent coun- 
tries. But no claim to special consideration 
can be allowed. Biitish industiialists also 
have the right to go on with their work, so 
long as they obseive the conditions laid down 
by a self' govern mg India. But it is optional 
for us to allow or not to allow Biitish indus- 
trialists to have fiesh mining or other con- 
cessions. We may also revoke concessions 
already made, after granting, where equity 
demands it, adequate compensation. 

These are the utmost limits of the Biitish 
to be m India. All foreigners who are buds 
ot passage have the right to be m India so 
long as their presence is beneficial, at best 
not; mj 111 ions, to India. Theie is no room 
for buds ot prey heie. All foreigners who 
have a honajide desire to settle in India and 
become Indians may be allowed to do so, so 
long as there is room But no foieigmer has 
any light to be m any country merely to play 
the role of the despot or the exploiter. 

Lord Olivier thinks that no Home 
Rule or national movement could have 
been possible m India but tor the work 
ot the British. If any one says that the 
Home Rule oi any other national movement 
in India is the outcome of Britain’s work 
in India, we have no quarrel with him ; 
because, it is in a sense true that the British 
have “budded better than they knew 
They did not want that we should be 
nationally self-respecting and self-assertive ; 
but, whether by reaction or as the direct 
result of our familiarity with British political 
histoiy and thought, we have been sti- 
mulated to become self-respecting and 
self-asseitive. So far there is no disagree- 
ment Our assertion that the British did 
not want us to be nationally self-respecting 
and’self-assertive, may be challenged. Our 
reply is that, if they wanted us to be home- 
ruling or self-rulmg, why is it that no Biitish 
party which has the legal power to help 
forward self-rule m India, does so in a 
definite and irrevocable manner ? 

Our argument in the foregoing paragraph 
is that no one can dispute what is historically 
true , — there is no quarrel with what has 
been. But when from that Lord Olivier 
proceeds to conclude that the same result 
could not have been produced m any 
other way or in any other circum- 
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stances, he assumes too much. British rule or 
British industrialism was not at work m 
Japan ; but Japan has been modernising and 
democratising herself. China was never 
blessed with British rule , but, in spite of 
the good wishes of her occidental and oriental 
well-wishing critics, she is progressing to- 
wards modernisation. So is Afghanistan So 
is Persia. The progress made by the Fili- 
pinos is not due to British rule ; nor is the 
work done by the Japanese in Korea due to 
British rule It is, no doubt, a futile specula- 
tion to discuss what might or might not have 
been ; for it is true of past histoiy, that “what 
IS writ IS writ — would it were worthier.” 
But it IS presumptuous to argue that none 
but the British were capable of producing a 
certain kind of results ; because others have 
in fact proved themselves more capable. 

Tlie “Steel-Frame.’" 

Referring to the regrettable lack of limita- 
* tion in Mr Lloyd George’s “Steel- Frame” 
speech with regard to the Indian Services, 
Lord Olivier said that Mr Lloyd George 
appeared to have forecast the maintenance in 
perpetuity of the British Services in India It 
would be impossible to associate this idea with 
the ultimate idea of Indian nationalists and 
Dominion responsible Government. 

This is elusive. Lord Olivier does not 
definitely say whether it would be possible 
to associate Mr. Llyod George’s “Steel-frame*" 
idea with the Labour Government’s idea. 

lie appealed for co-opeiation We admit 
that “in the transition stage from the present 
to the future the loyalty and devotion to 
Indian interests of the British element in the 
public services is as indispensable to the 
efficient working of any form of constitution 
in the public interest, as is pailiamentary 
co-operation on the part of the unofficial 
classes, which he appealed to the Swara] 
party to give.” 

“If the Indian Public Service was to be re- 
garded as in the course of supersession, it was 
none the less essential to the successful conduct 
of any transition that its high qualities should 
be recognised, appreciated and realised fully by 
all engaged m the problem of efiecting that 
transition ” 

India cannot, however, be always put off 
with the cry of “transitional stage” ;—£or 
that matter, all countries are in a transi- 


tional stage. We want to know and our- 
selves to determine the stages according to 
the principle of self-deteimmation Why 
should outsiders be for ever the arbiters of 
our destiny ^ 

A^ for appreciating the high qualities of 
the European public servants, they have been 
over-appreciated and extravagantly paid for. 
The supeiior aiis of being heaven-sent 
philanthropic benefactors of India combined 
with the constant cry of “pay, pay, pay,” do 
not induce in the minds of the people of 
India any extra-appieciative mood. 

Loid Olivier stated — 

“The Government were not prepared to accept 
on the recommendations of a Round Table 
Coiiference a new scheme for now establishing 
full responsible Government in India only three 
years after the institution of the scheme of 
Reforms, winch was adopted because we were 
convinced that the establishment of full res- 
ponsible Government would be worse than 
perilous and would bequeathe disaster to the 
people of India, and when the powers which 
that transitional scheme was designed to give 
had not been availed of 

“Tlie Government, having the same ultimate 
aim for India as the Swarajists, namely, the 
substitution of responsible Dominion Goverment 
for the present admittedly transitional political 
constitution, earnestly desire to avail themselves 
of the Swarajists’ disposition towards efieotual 
consultation The Government were open to 
consider any practical proposals, but they were 
not yet satisfied with regard to what might be 
the best means of establishing that closer contact 
and better understanding that were so manifestly 
desirable. They hoped, after consulting the 
Government of India, to be able with the least 
avoidable delay to decide on those means 

“Meanwhile the Government, who were 
unequivocally friendly towards the Indian 
constitutional reformin'g party, appealed to that 
party for patience, circumspection and co- 
operation in using the councils for efficient 
adminibtration. 

“Lord Olivier concluded by saying that 
the Government had been continually pressed 
to give attention to urgent matters. It had 
been quite impossible for them thoroughly to 
exploie all the factors of difficulty in the present 
Indian political atmosphere The investigation 
of the situation which the Government of India 
had promised could not fail to assist that 
Government to furnish His Majesty’s Government 
with further considered advice upon the problems 
involved, and with regard to the best possible 
lines of approach to any further developments,” 
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After the institution of the scheme of 
Eeforms, India has passed through penis 
and disasters, financial and of other des- 
criptions. There have been lebellion, and 
noting and bloodshed by officials and non- 
officials. By the leverse council bills and 
other means the Indian public have been 
robbed of crores upon croies. The 
leforms have not been able to prevent all 
these things It is possible to argue that 
but for the Eeforms there would have been 
gi eater penis and disasters and legalised 
robberies and that full responsible govern- 
ment would ceitainly have been cala- 
mitous j but it IS no less easy to 
argue that full responsible goveinnent would 
have prevented these perils and disasters and 
robberies Histoiy and common sense agree 
in teaching that the safest and quickest way 
to ensure the peace and safety of a country is 
to make its inhabitants themselves responsible 
for it as soon as they have become politically 
self-conscious and demand to be made 
responsible. Blood-letting theie has been 
already, and no British statesman can 
guarantee that there will not be further 
blood-letting. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, the wisest and most statesmanlike 
course to adopt is to make the Indians 
themselves responsible foi any possible 
future blood-letting. We cannot allow 
the claim of the British to be mors 
anxious for our welfare than ourselves, and 
we also assert that the official blood-letting 
has been not m our interests but for keeping 
up the power and prestige of the British 
people. 

It is not at all time to say that “the powers 
which that transitional scheme was designed 
to give had not been availed of ” For thi ee 
full years, they were availed of by the 
Moderates or Liberals ; but with what result ^ 
Minister after Minister has declared dyaichy 
a failure. The Moderate party itself has 
said that the powers given by the scheme 
are insufficient and illusory. 

One IS glad to leain that the Government 
have the same ultimate aim for India as the 
SwarSjists, namely, the substitution o£ res- 
ponsible Dominion government for the 
present admittedly transitional political 
constitution. It may be incidentally 
observed that the Colonial form of self- 
government or Swaraj had become the goal 
of Indian nationalists long before the 


appearance of Non-co-operation or of the 
Swarajists on the political stage. It is 
some satisfaction that, unlike Sir M. 
Hailey, Loid Olivier has not drawn a 
distinction between responsible government 
and Dominion status 

Consideiing that everything in this 
world is 111 a state of transition, it is annoy- 
ing to Indians that they alone are to be 
subjected for ever or, which is practically 
the same thing, for an indefinite period, to a 
foreigner-made transitional scheme over 
which they have no control God has 
allmved man to make pi ogress through 
blunders Even if we allow that the British 
people sincerely desire to play the part of 
eaithly piovidence in India solely tor our 
good, may we not say that it is presumptuous 
for the Bntish people to believe that they 
can make men of Indians by a better plan 
than the usual one of God ? Individual 
human beings are freed from tutelage on 
leaching the adolescent stage, Are we as a 
people never to reach that stage ^ It is no 
use speaking of the ultimate aim. The 
lilarquess of Hastings wrote of Indian inde- 
pendence as early as 1818 , but we are still 
treated to “ultimate aims,” and advised to 
be patient. Since the beginning of British 
rule in India many an enslaved nation in 
eveiy continent has become free, but India 

IS still fed with ultimate aims because 

she IS content to be so fed * 

Lord Olivier on the Kenya Problem. 

Referring to Indian immigration to Kenya, 
Lord Olivier said that his experience was that 
almost universally Indian settlers were valuable 
to the communities they entered He personally 
would like, on behalf of himself and the 
Government of India, to be sure that a very 
strong and sound case had been made out before 
agreeing to restrictions on Indian immigration 
to Africa, especially based on the economic 
argument He was convinced that the Colonial 
Office would take that course and approach 
the question with a perfectly fair and straight- 
forward mind If it were proved that Indian 
immigration would de deleterious to the natives 
of Kenya, he could not imagine that Indians 
would repudiate the doctrine that these territories 
were firstly to be administered in the interests 
of the native inhabitants. 

Good, veiy good 1 But why is the ques- 
tion of the deleteriouRness of Indian 
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immigration alone raised ^ Is it be- 
yond tbe range of possibility for the im- 
migration of Englishmen to Kenya to be 
harmful to the Afi loans ^ There is abun- 
dance of proof to show that the white settlers 
treat the Afi leans m a harsh and cruel 
manner, have reduced them to the position 
of slaves, and have robbed them of their land. 
Still, no Biitish political paity has either 
the courage or the sense of ]ustice even to 
speak of the possibility of Euiopean immigia- 
tion to Kenya being undesirable. The ideal of 
considering the mteiests of the Africans 
first IS held up only to prevent further 
Indian immigration and to bung about the 
segregation of Indians, whose labours have 
made Kenya fit for civilized men to live in,— 
of Indians who were in East Afiica centuries 
ahead of the English, of Indians whose fellow 
countrymen shed their blood to add German 
East Africa to the British Empiie. But why 
be surpised ^ British giatitude and good faith 
are of this description. 

Referring to the franchise, Lord Olivier 
said that this kind of discrimination between 
franchises on the ground of colour and not quali- 
fication would he very dangerous to the unity 
of the Empire , but he appealed to Indians to 
have a little patience in the matter Crown 
Colony government was not an ideal constitu- 
tion, and one should not necessarily expect to 
have the same principles of franchise as under 
a clearly constituted democratic government 

Patience is a very good thing. But this 
counsel of patience addressed only to the 
Indians on all occasions is sickening. Why 
is it that white men are never asked to be 
patient ? Why is it that we alone are always 
to put up with indignities and misery, and 
exclaim ‘^sufferance is the badge of our 
tribe’^ ^ 

Lord Olivier’s argument that “one should 
not necessarily expect to have the same 
principles of franchise [ in a crown colony ] 
as under a clearly constituted democratic 
government”, is exasperating When in any 
self-governing Dominions of the British 
Empire, Indians are not given the franchise, 
are segregated and treated as an inferior 
race, the Imperial Government assumes a 
nmi ^ossumus attitude, and says, “We cannot 
interfere m the internal affairs of a self- 
governing Dominion" ! And now Lord Olivier 
says that discrimination between franchises 
on the ground of colour should be patiently 


borne in a crown colony, because “ciown 
colony government was not an ideal constitu- 
tion” ! What then is an ideal constitution 
for Indians, piay ^ And where is it to be 
found ^ Not, presume, within the bounds 
of the miscalled British Cowwoiiwealth, 

The Bengal Swarajist Defeat. 

The Catholic aid of India has the 
following on “the defeat by a single vote of 
the Swaiajist attempt to dismiss the Ministers 
of the Bengal Government” : — 

“ The incident also shows on how slender 
a thread Indian unity hangs Hindus and Maho- 
medans had held each other in close inter- 
communal embrace, but because the two Minis- 
ters happen to be Mahomedans, the Mahomedan 
section feels tickled on its communal spot and in 
its communal vanity, and piomptly rats, leaving 
Swarapst allies in the lurch How clever of 
Government ^ How amusing 

Colliery Work for the Unemployed. 

The same paper writes : — 

“ Of the eighty Anglo-Indians sent from 
Calcutta to the coal mines, only four or five 
have manfully clung to their task and are to-day 
reaping the benefit of their perseverance. The 
work IS hard but well paid, and should still 
appeal to Anglo-Indians of good physique. 
Punjabis are actually making from two to three 
hundred rupees, and Englishmen from Home 
five hundred rupees a month by shoveling coal 
into buckets in the Asansol mines It would be 
a pity to close this avenue to employment simply 
because the first selection was not carefully 
made ” 

Are there any Bengali young men of the 
bhadralok class (middle-class gentry) with 
sufficient grit, endurance, and sense of dig- 
nity of labour to think of making money by 
this sort of honest woik ^ 

I. L. P. on Indian Self-rule. 

The National Council of the Independent 
Labour Party has issued a statement fully re- 
associating itself with the demand of Indians 
for political and economic liberty, assuring 
Indian workers of its sympathy and support 
m their struggle against “inhuman” conditions, 
welcoming the release of Mr, Gandhi and calling 
for the unconditional release of other Indians 
imprisoned ^for purely political offences as 
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dissociated from acts of violence or incitement 
thereto. 

The statement reiterates the view that the 
Kenya decisions should be reconsidered, urges 
the immediate appointment of a Commission to 
revise the Grovernment of India Act and, in view 
of the adoption of Pandit Nehru’s resolution by 
the Assembly, asks the British Grovernment to 
consider the advisability of inviting the re- 
presentatives of parties in India to a conference 
with regard to the acceleration of full self- 
government, which should he impeded by no 
claim that Great Britain is the rightful ruler of 
India — “Eeuter ” 

Bengal and the Meston Settlement 

So far as Bengal is concerned, opinion is 
unanimous that the Meston Settlement is 
unjust. In introducing the Bengal Budget 
the Hon’ble Ml. J. Donald lefeiied to it as 
“the inequitable Meston Settlement, against 
which we have always protestr-^d.” All shades 
of Indian and Anglo-Indian (old style) opi- 
nion agree in considering it inequitable. 

The contribution of Bs. 63 lakhs to the 
Central Government having been temporarily 
suspended, it has been possible to show a 
surplus of 35 lakhs m the Bengal Budget 
for 1924-25. But when the contribution 
falls due next year, there will he a deficit, 
Poi, the total expenditure cannot be cut 
down further and all possible sources of 
taxation which a “civilised'’ government can 
exploit have been exploited. It is tiue that 
it is possible to reduce Police expenditure 
and some other items of expenditure ; but it 
IS also necessary to increase expenditure on 
education, sanitation, &o. So, on the whole, 
we may say that the total expenditure in 
Bengal cannot be reduced. The only way m 
which m future yeais the budget ®may be 
balanced after incurring adequate expendi- 
tuie on the “nation-building” departments, 
IS to increase the provincial income. But 
those sources of revenue which may, accord- 
ing to the Meston Settlement, swell 
the provincial coffers, are not likely 'to yield 
more than they now do. Bengal’s hope lies m 
expanding industries and trade, which would 
bring in more and more revenue in the shape 
of income-tax and customs duties. But it is 
exactly m these diieoiions that Bengal has 
been penalised. In the opinion of the Cen- 
tral Government (and of Lord Meston) it is a 
geogfiaphical accident that has made Bengal 


the home of the jute and other industries and 
endowed it with the Port of Calcutta ; and, 
tlierefoie, it is nothing but the quintessence 
of justice that Bengal should labour to produce 
and deliver the goods and suffer from malaria, 
cholera, illiteiacy, etc , but that the resulting 
revenue should be transferred to Delhi, the 
graveyaid of dynasties. We have not the 
least doubt that it is also a geographical 
accident that has given Biitain a very favour- 
able maritime insular situation, and other 
favourable conditions and made her great 
m industry and commerce , and there- 
fore, as nobody has a right to the fruits of 
an accident, the wealth of Britannia ought 
to be transferred to the sands of the desert 
of Sahara. That would be justice a h Meston 
and the Government of India. But luckily 
for the British, they are a self-ruling people 
and can keep for themselves what God has 
accidentally given them. 

As patience is the badge of oui tribe, let 
us wait and see if the Taxation Committee’s 
labouis bring us any rehef. 

The Bengal Budget. 

It is not heartening task to have to work 
always merely to “mould public opinion” 
and to “produce a moial effect.” One would 
much prefer to produce some real effect 
and to see that public opinion counted for 
something. Still let us make a customary 
refeience to the Bengal budget. 

Just as in the Central Government’s 
budget, military expenditure looms large, 
so in the Bengal provincial budget (1924-25) 
police expenditure looms large. It is Es. 
1,84,00,000. It IS by far the biggest item* 
Police expenditure exceeds the total educa- 
tional expenditure by more than 60 lakhs. 
If we looked into the details of educational 
expenditure, we should be still more 
surprised. There is still appalling illiteracy 
in Bengal Yet the allotment for primary 
education is only Es. 23,00,000, and this for 
a province whose population is 4,66,95,536 1 

But there is a lower deep still m this 
abyss of unrighteous financial adminis- 
tration. 

The other day, on the occasion of the 
fourth annual general meeting of the Central 
Co-operative Anti-malarial Society, Limited, 
placards were displayed telling the people • 
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‘ 1000 Bengalis die eyery day of malaria,” 
“40 Bengalis die every hour of malaria,” 
“A Bengali dies every 1 } minutes of 
malaria,” etc. And there are other friends 
of the people m Bengal besides malaria. For 
improving and conseiving the health of such 
a province, inhabited by more than 46 millions 
of people, the budget allotment is the 
magnificent sum of Rs. 29,87,000 ! 


Turkish Red Crescent Mission. 

Four delegates of the Turkish Red Ores- 
cent Mission are touring m India collecting 
funds for the relief of repatriated Turkish 
prisoners in Anatolia. Mr. Mehiuddin Jamal, 
a merchant of Madras, has contributed one 
lakh of rupees. This speaks much for his love 
of Turkey. And such chanty is quite 
laudable. One would, however, like to know 
how much he gave for the relief of the lakhs 
of distressed Musalmans in the flood-stricken 
North Bengal area. At the risk of 
being misundei stood and hated, we are cons- 
trained to remind our Moslem countrymen 
that they should feel at least as much for 
Indian Moslems as for Turkish Moslems and 
not leave almost entuely to the Hindus and 
other non-Moslems the duty of helping 
Indian Musalmans stricken by famine, flood, 
cyclone, earthquake or epidemics. At present 
they appear to realise their existence as a 
distinct community only when the question of 
division of pelf and power has to be laised 
and solved to their satisfaction. 


Independent Musalmans. 

According to Sir Thomas Arnold, of 22 
croies of Muhammadans in the world, only 
3 crores and 40 lakhs are independent and 
not under European rule. It speaks much 
for the manliness, esprit de cmpssLnd dynamic 
power of the Moslems that m spite of this 
small percentage of independent men among 
them, they are a factor to reckon with. 

The total of Hindus m the world 
IS about 22 crores and 24 lakhs — all 
dependent, except the five millions or so in 
Nepal and the few Hindu citizens of some 
foreign states. 


All-India Hindu MaRasabha. 

A lesolntion for the raising of the mai- 
iiageable age of Hindu boys and giils was 
passed unanimously at the recent special 
session of the All-lndia Hindu Mahasabha 
under the presidency of Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. He personally favoured 
the minimum age of 16 for girls and 18 
for boys. 

Pandit Hanhar Swamp Sharma proposed 
that the Maha-Sabha IS of opinion that m ac- 
cordance with the shastras and considering an 
“Apatkal ’ ( time of danger ) the Hindus should 
allow their untouchable brothers in public meet- 
ing and m those schools where non-Hindu child- 
ren are also taught. 

It may be necessary to be thankful for 
these condescending small mercies , but touch- 
able Hindus should lemember that non-Hindu 
lehgions make no distinction between touch- 
able and untouchable and ofier better terms 
to converts. Are not the untouchables to be 
admitted to schools where only Hindu 
childien read ^ 

The Maha-Sabha urged upon the owners of 
temples to make every possible arrangement for 
“darshan” of ( having a look at ) the deities and 
the general public to remove the difficulty of 
taking water and arranging for separate wells 
where necessary. 

This IS good so fai as it goes But here, 
too, caste Hindus should remember that 
Christians, Musalmans, etc , allow every one 
of their communities to worship God diiect- 
ly and personally. 

The Maha-Sabha further expressed its 
opinion that to allow the untouchables to wear 
the sacred thread and chant Vedic hymns and 
the practice of inter-dining with them is 
contrary 4)0 scriptures and local custom. The 
Maha Sabba therefore would not support such 
act and declared that people should not do any 
such acts m the name of Hindu Sahha After 
a good deal of heated and animated discussion 
the resolution was carried unanimously 

What is the good of expressing such opi- 
nions ? Nobody can stem the tide of liberal- 
ism in religion and of the piogress of Yedic 
studies among all sects and castes and out- 
castes , and it is good that it is so. 

The Maha-Sabha endorses its acceptance of 
the decision arrived at the Dharma Parishad 
according to which every non-Hindu can become 
a Hindu if he ha begun to believe m the tenets 
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of Hindu religion, though he shall not be taken 
in any of the existing castes. 

If anybody is yearning to be a nondescript 
m reality but a Hindu m namey here is a 
chance for him. 


Oar Duty to the Aboriginals. 

At the National Social Conference held 
in Poona last December a resolution was 
passed requesting all social refoimers to 
direct their attention to the social, economic, 
and CIVIC uplift of the aboiiginal forestand 
gipsy tubes, such as the Bhils, Kaliparajs, 
Goods and Santals, and to start missions for 
such work. This duty has been flagrantly 
neglected. It is high time for us all to be 
alive to it. 


India’s Poverty. 

According to Sir M. Yisvesyaraya, 

“The wealth of India before the War was 
estimated at £3,600 millions or Bs 5,400 crores 
This meant an average property or wealth 
amounting to Es 180 per head of the population 
The corresponding figure for Oanacla was a little 
over Rs 4,400 , that for the United Kingdom 
Rs 6,000 Again, the annual income per head 
in India at the present reduced value of money 
varies from between Rs 45 to Bs 60 Even 
assuming the maximum figure of Rs 60, it 
would mean an average income of Rs 5 per head 
per month The corresponding yearly income 
given for Canada is Rs 550 and for the United 
Kingdom Rs 720 The trade for the whole of 
India comes to about Rs 20 to Rs 25 per head 
For Canada and the United Kingdom, the 
figures are Rs 510 and 640 respectively On 
account of the general low level of occupations 
and low standard of living the death-rate in India 
is very high, being over 30 per 1,000, while the 
same is less than 14 per 1,000 in the two coun- 
tries named above The average expectation of life 
IS about 24 years in India, while it is about 45 lu 
European countries Education is extremely 
meagre, less than 6 per cent, of the population 
being literate Every other primary test that 
you may apply will show the same low standing, 
the same low level of efficiency ” 

Consolation for Aathors. 

It is quite astonishing, says the New York 
Freeman, to see the amount of evidence 


available to him who looks for it^ that nothing 
good in literatuie is ever lost. 

Lenin. 

Nikolai Lenin’s “Great Experiment” in govern- 
ment, still unfinished, has cost the lives of mil- 
lions of Russian men and women, says The 
Lite fa'll! Digest, and has cast a terror of “the 
Red blight” over millions of other lives outside 
of Russia. Yet when death came to this 
man who has been described as “one of the 
great wreckers of history,” “the greatest rebel 
against society of this or perhaps any other 
generation,” “the Judas of the real Russian 
revolution,” and “another Scourge of God,” it 
was startling to note the number of voices raised 
in sincere tribute to his greatness When the 
news of his drath was announced to the All - 
Soviet Congress, a Moscow correspondent tells 
us, “almost every one m the great theatre m 
which the Congress meets burst into tears,” and 
it was proposed to make January 21, the day ha 
died, a clay o! mourning in the Russian calendar. 
Altho he had turned their world topsyturvy for 
them, we are told, crowds of people stood with 
bared heads in the icy air along the twenty miles 
of railroad between the little town of Gorky and 
Moscow while his funeral train went by. 

In the United States the press records 
many strikingly contradictory estimates of the 
man who was the organizer and leader of the 
movement which became known as Bolshevism, 
and which he characterized as “the Great 
Experiment . the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

Lenin’s career, “perhaps created more interest 
throughout the world than that of any political 
leader since Napoleon,” observes the New York 
World, in a sketch which we here reprint in 
abbreviated form. 

“Lenin, whose real name was Yladimir 
Ilyitsch Ulianoi!, was born in Simbirsk, Russia, 
April 24, 1870 In school he stood at the head of 
his class each year, and was graduated at seven- 
teen, highly commended Before young Lenin 
left school, an older brother was executed on a 
charge of plotting against the Czar. Later a 
massacre of miners by Ozarist officers added 
bitterness to the desire to avenge his brother 
He wrote radical articles under the name Nikolai 
Lenm, which he afterwards adopted for his own. 

“By the time he was graduated from the 
University of Petrograd, he was closely associat- 
ed with the revolutionaries of the capital. At 
the age of twenty-five he was exiled to Siberia 
for helping to organize the “Union for the Emanci- 
pation of the Working Classes ” He was later 
freed and went to live m Munich, London, and 
then Geneva He vras m Petrograd at the time 
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of the 1905 revolution, making his e&cape to 
Finland. In 1906, he went to Pans, then to 
Galicia, where he assumed control of Bolshe\ik 
activities He was in Cracow, in Austrian 
Galicia, when the war broke out The Austrians 
expelled him, and he went to Switzerland, and 
continued his propaganda for international 
Socialist action, though he broke with the Moderate 
Socialists, calling them “traitors to the 
proletariat.” 

“With the overthrow' of the Czar, early m 
1917, Lemn returned to Bussia, He had clear 
passage across Germany, a circumstance construed 
as evidence that be w^as an agent of Germany 
provided with German funds to work for the 
disruption of the Russian Army and to separate 
Russia from the Allies 

“At the All’ Soviet Congress he declaimed 
against the Kerensky Government, and m July, 
1917, made an unsuccessful attempt to over- 
throw' that regime. He escaped from Petrograd, 
suffered great hardships, reached Finland, and 
in November came back to Petrograd by the 
help of Trotzky Kerensky’s Provisional Govern- 
ment fell, and the Soviets took charge Lenin’s 
chief concern was peace, and he put through the 
Brest-Litovsk Treaty 

“Lemn was made Premier of ‘the Soviet 
Republic ” He was forty-seven years old — a 
short, rather stout little man, whose only strik- 
ing characteristic was his keen blue eyes 

“The fact that the government of a country 
as vast as Russia was in the hands of men who 
not only put their Socialist doctrines into effect 
in their own country, hut who sought to incite 
the peoples of the earth to 3 oin with them, aroused 
the most violent opposition in other nations, 
which watched with the deepest anxiety the 
progress of events under Lenin 

“Commercial intercourse with foreign nations 
was impossible, while the world refused to recog- 
nize a Government based on such principles, and 
the economical condition of Russia grew worse 
from year to year 

“Faced with economic demoralization, and 
struggling vainly to prevail upon the other 
nations of the world to supply the commercial 
help so sorely needed, while at the same time 
refusing to admit the impracticability of a 
Communist State , seeing millions of his people 


starving from disaster to the crops, and millions 
more starving from stagnation of business, 
Lenin, in May, 1922, broke beneath the strain. 

“He suffered from insomnia and gastric 
disorders Disdainful of Ins physicians, he kept 
at work By September he was forced to go to 
the country for rest Thereafter he was counsel- 
lor in affairs rather than director 

“tie was married, but had no children ” 

Most of the information legaiding Lenin 
which has reached India is fiom hostile 
somces. These have left the public in no 
doubt that Lenin was ruthless. It is not 
possible for us to be apologists for anybody’s 
mthlessness. But fairness compels us to say 
that some other political epoch-makers, too, 
have been ruthless. The difference between 
them and Lenin goes m favour of the latter. 
For he did not seek to aggiandise himself by 
founding a dynasty or to live m imperial 
splendour and luxury. He lived like any 
other citizen of Soviet Russia 

The Be'tmnt of India, which is \vell 
known as a most able oigan of the Moderate 
party, speaks of Lenin as 

‘ One of the outstanding figures in contempoiary 
hibtory and one of the great names of all history 
Painted as an inhuman monster by Western 
propaganda, Lenin’s was really a most winsome 
nature. Single-minded to the border (but not 
beyond it ') of fanaticism, he was great enough 
not to be afraid of moderation and it is well 
known that the whole re-onentation of Russia’s 
“ Hew Economic Policy ” was due entirely to 
his boldness m espousing it, . . we have before 
us the official Soviet “Russian Information and 
Review ” of the 5th which gives a most im- 
portant resolution of the Central Committee 
of the Russian Communist Party in the direc- 
tion of farther concessions to capitalism, 
that they mean a further “strategic retreat’', 
we, as convinced opponents of Communism, can 
but applaud It is all the more fitting that at 
this time, when a whole nation mourns him 
who cried a halt to Communist intransigence, 
we should pay our tribute to this far-visioned 
and great son of Russia.” 
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INDIA AND THE LABOHE 0OYEENMENT 

By St. NIHAL SINGH 


HOWARDS the end of 1923, when it be- 
came ceitain that British Labour 
would come into power, I wrote to 
a number of Labour leaders with whom I 
had been on teims of friendship for yeais, 
asking them to send me a message which 
I might communicate to the Indian 
press. Two of them either did not leceive 
my letter or considered it expedient not to 
acknowledge it One of them frankly asked 
me to excuse him from making any state- 
ment at that critical time. Two of them 
responded to my request. 

II 

The fiist message that 1 leceived was 
from Mr. Geoige Lansbury, whom 1 have 
had the piivilege of knowing for many 
yeais, and whom I have always found to be 
honest, courageous, idealistic, and sympa- 
thetic. He knows moie about Indian culture 
than perhaps anyone else in the ranks of 
British Laboui, and has greater respect for 
oui civilisation than many a Western-educa- 
ted Indian Through the columns of the 
I)a^^y He? aZc?, which he founded and edited 
for seveial years, and of which he has been 
General Manager since Mr Hamilton Ryfe, 
the distinguished journalist, assumed the 
editorship of it, and through speeches in 
Parliament and fiom Labour platforms, he 
has denounced executive high-handedness 


in India and championed, with evident 
sincerity, the Indian aspirations for self- 
government. 

Mr. Lansbuiy has thought from the very 
beginning, that Non-Oo-Operation was 
wrong, that it would annoy the British who 
had the Indian cause at heart, and might even 
alienate such British sympathy as India had • 
and has never hesitated to give free but al- 
ways courteous expression to those views 
On the othei hand he is so honest and coura- 
geous a believer in the light of every nation 
to determine its own form of existence that 
although an uncompiomising opponent of 
tariffs and protection, and though fully cog- 
nisant of the fact that the raising of a 
taiiff wall in India could not but adversely 
affect the interests of British workers as 
well as of British capitalists, at least for a 
time, he has not hesitated to advocate the 
application of the right of self-determination 
to India. It IS, therefore, difficult not to 
cherish a feeling of high regard and even of 
affection for “G. L.,’’ as he is known to hun- 
dteds of thousands— peihaps millions— of 
British workers This, then, is the man who 
wrote to me under date of December 31st, 
waining me that though Lobour was about 
to come into office, and that whoever might 
be in charge of the India Office would “be in 
full sympathy with all the best hopes and 
aspirations of Indian Nationalists,” yet Indi- 
ans “must not expect miracles because the 
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position of Labour Government that is in 
office and not m power will be veiy difficult.” 
He continued 

“Labour men will be able to introduce a new 
spirit into the relationships between the Indian 
people and the British people Those of us 
who for years have been advocating a free 
partnership between tie two peoples will conti- 
nue to do our best to bring this about The 
labour movement has never stood and never 
will stand for that blatant kind of Imperialism 
which considers people of another colour and 
another race alien or inferior to themselves 
We believe in the principle of self-determination 
for all nations, and therefore must at the earliest 
possible moment assist in applying this princi- 
ple to India, Egypt, and all other countries that 
come within the scope of what is known as the 
British Empire , but which we shall prefer 
to call the British Commonwealth 

The chief thing at this moment is that our 
Indian comrades should exercise a little pa- 
tience, give us an opportunity of consolidating 
our position, and then together we shall be able 
to build such a Federated Commonwealth of 
free peoples bound together of their own free 
will as well finally lead to the federation of the 
world ” 

No one can read these words without 
feeling that they come from the writer’s 
heart — that he means what he says, and that 
he would honour the promise which he 
makes had he the opportunity to do so. Un- 
fortunately that opportunity has not been 
vouchsafed him Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
it appears, offered him a position m the 
Ministry, but evidently it was a minor one — > 
certainly not a place in the Cabinet. A 
smaller man might have jumped at the job, 
but Lansbury declined on the plea that he 
would not be part of a machine which was 
outside his contiol — that he would not per- 
mit himself to be saddled with the respon- 
sibility for policies which he had not helped 
to formulate. 

How many Indians who hanker after 
office lack such a sense of self-respect ^ The 
Indians holding the highest positions in the 
Government do not have under their control 
even the officials who are supposed to be 
their subordinates. So long as our people 
lack the character which would prevent 
them from putting themselves into such a 
humiliating position, that long shall we con- 
tinue to be a subject race. 

British Labour, on the contrary, possesses 
paen like George Lansbury, whose sense of 


self-respect does not permit them to be put 
into a compromising position. No wonder 
that the workers m Britain have ceased to 
be the raled caste, and their representatives 
are now giving orders to the finest products 
of the British ’Varsities, which are supposed 
to tuin out Empire’s rulers 

While I gieatly admire the high-minded 
attitude which Mr. George Lansbury has 
shown on this occasion, I cannot but deplore 
the fact that he is not m the Labour Cabi- 
net, and that he will have no hand in the 
policies which are to be applied to India, 

III 

The other Labour leader who responded 
to my request for a message for India was 
Mr Kamsay MacDonald, who, a few days 
aftei writing to me, was elevated to the 
highest position which any man in the 
British Commonwealth of nations can occu- 
py. His letter to me was dated January 6th. 
It was wiitten from the house m Hampstead 
which he then occupied, and not from Scot- 
land, as the Political Correspondent of the 
Times (London) and other British scribes 
have been misstating. I quote the statement 
in full 

“I watch sometimes with no little anxiety 
the progress of affairs in India During all 
my political life I have anchored myself firmly 
upon the conviction that if progress is to be 
well rooted it can only be carried on by what 
IS called political or constitutional ways. We 
have seen in our own generation all sorts of 
revolutionary movements which seemed to be 
successful and which have broken contacts 
with the past , but in the end after much 
physical suffering and the creation of evil 
tempers and a vicious spirit they have had to 
return to pick up the contacts that had been 
broken and to apply the very principles they 
had rejected 

“I can see no hope in India if it becomes 
the arena of a struggle between constitutional- 
ism and revolution. No Party in Great Britain 
will be cowed by threats of force or by policies 
designed to bring government to a standstill , 
and if any sections in India are under the delu- 
sion that that is not so, events will very sadly 
disappoint them. I would urge upon all the 
best friends of India to come nearer to us rather 
than to stand apart from us, to get at our reason 
and our goodwill. 

“I deplore the evidence of a backward spirit 
in some sections here, but let no one misread 
causes and effects When an^appeal is made to 
revolutionary methods, whether those methods 
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are active force or passive force, a reaction 
towards the opposite extreme is bound to come, 
and men and parties of the most sincere good- 
will are bustled off the stage, whilst the two 
forms of reaction that of the Right and that 
of the Left kick and tear and sweat against 
each other until the failure of both has been 
demonstrated 

I know that the approach and the good ill 
should be mutual Mj appeal is therefore not 
only to Indians but to the British authorities 
as well ” 

Mr. MacDonald’s lettei ai lived while I 
was travelling m Ireland, and, therefoie, I 
could not deal with it until Januaiy lyth, 
when I cabled it, in extenso, to the Hindu 
(Madras) and also cabled the gist of it to the 
Amnta Bazai Patnha (Calcutta'. 

As the last two sentences of the message 
weie written in pencil by Mr MacDonald, 
no doubt because he thought that the state- 
ment in type3Ciipt by itself was inadequate 
to the situation, I, in my hurry (I vas, in 
fact, pst coming down with the influenza), 
misread one of the words. “British authori- 
ties,’’ therefoie, appears in my telegram as 
“British constituencies.” The phiase used 
by me by mistake, through misreading, does 
not make any material diferenoe, but I owe 
it to Mr MacDonald and even more so to 
my countrymen to make this explanation 

IV 

The first intimation of the appearance of 
Mr. MacDonald’s message which 1 had was 
a cablegram from Reuter which was printed 
in the Dublin evening newspapers of Janu- 
ary 24th. It ran as follows l 

Simultaneously with the announcement of 
the Labour Cabinet there was published m the 
“Hindu,” a Madras daily, a message from Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald m which the Prime Minister 
pleads for reason and goodwill between India 
and Great Britain and declares ‘No party m 
Great Britain will be cowed by threats of force 
or by policies designed to bring the Government 
to a standstill, and if any Indian sections are 
under the delusion that it m not so, events will 
sadly disappoint them ’ 

Anyone who takes the trouble to compare 
this message with the one which appeared 
m the Hindit will at once see how newspaper- 
men who either lack ability or fairininded- 
ness can give a wrong twist to a statement 
which they purport to summarise. No re- 
ference whatever is made in the abridged 
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telegram to the fact that Mr MacDonald 
deplored “ evidence of a backward spirit m 
some sections here (Britain)” and that he 
urged not only Indians but also the British 
authorities to show goodwill and a spirit of 
approach 

I could not, of course, say whether 
Reuter’s conespondent in Bombay was res- 
ponsible for giving a one-sided impression, or 
whether a longer message had been received 
from India and had been mutilated m the 
London offices of Reuter’s Agency. I could, 
however, make an effort to correct- the wrong 
impression which had been conveyed, and, 
therefore, had a teleph^^ne message sent to 
the editors of the Dublin morning papers 
asking them to send reporters, to whom I 
gave the full text of the message, which duly 
appeared in print a few hours later. 

Y 

When the papers for the same date 
arrived from London, I found the same 
Reuter message in them, repeating the 
warning served out to Indian Non-Oo- 
Operationists, but suppressing the fact that 
the author of the statement recognised that 
the reactionary spirit in England was res- 
ponsible for Non-Co-Operation in India, and 
that he did not believe that unless the British 
authorities showed goodwill, Non-Co-Opera- 
tion would disappear. If the message as 
sent by Reuter from Bombay had not been 
one-sided, it appeared strange to me that 
all the sub-editors m London and elsewhere 
in the British Isles should have printed it m 
exactly the same form. 

It amused me to note the headlines under 
which the message from Mr MacDonald was 
printed in some of the London papers. 
“Premier’s Reported Message to India,” ran 
the legend line in the Mouiing Post and also 
in the Daily Telegrafh. British journalists, 
on occasion, have not hesitated to “fake” 
such messages, and hence the suspicion im- 
plied m the headline 

When the Dnblin newspapers of the 
morning of the 25th containing the full text 
of the message as supplied by me got across 
the Irish Sea, Fleet Street was left no option 
but to print it in full. Reuter even showed 
the enterprise to supply the statement in 
extenso, and some of the British newspapers 
gave Reuter the credit for that enterprise. 
The Dai fejup^bwas one of these news- 
papers, but the issue in winch it printed the 
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MacDonald message went to press houis 
after it had appeared m Dublin which is 
half an hour by telegraph from London, and 
less than twelve hours by post, even duiing 
the Railway strike. 

If I had had any reason to think that bung- 
ling on the part of some newspaper-man had 
been responsible for the one-sidedness of the 
summary of the IVlac Donald message which 
appeared m the British press, I knew that 
conscious bias was responsible for the com- 
ment which appeared after the publication 
of the full text Take, for instance, the 
leader which The Times printed m its issue 
for January 30th, four days after it had 
printed the full text of the message. The 
editorial writer observed 

“At this moment appears a timely message to 
India from Mr Ramsay MacDonald, who has 
become Prime minister since it was written. 
Declaring his conviction that well-rooted pro- 
gress can he carried on only by political or 
constitutional ways, and that revolutionary move- 
ments lead, through suffering and evil tempers, 
to a return to the broken contacts he firmly 
announced that ‘no party in Great Britain will 
be cowed by threats of force or by policies 
designed to bring Government to a standstill ’ 
As a statement of the immediate situation nothing 
could be better But in the special circum- 
stances of the Labour Government, the matter 
cannot rest there Parliament will be confront- 
ed in the near future by a demand from nearly 
all political parties in India for a revision of 
the constitution before the year, prescribed 
in the Act, 1929 While Mr MacDonald him- 
self may be free from embarrassing pledges, 
some of his colleagues are not We have given 
oUr reasons for the belief that the immediate 
revision of the constitution is not necessary 
and may be to the serious disadvantage of 
India They aie, in brief, that nowhere in 
India IS there the possiblity of an alternative 
Government , even if the Swaraj Party is 
divided into many sections In such circum- 
stances any extension of responsible Government 
may be reactionary rather than progressive, 
and the present constitution contains great 
possibilities of expansion from vithin But the 
Indian question cannot be allowed to drift, 
and we venture to urge on the Prime Minister 
the importance of reaching an early decision 
on tins issue and taking counsel with the oppo- 
sition on the lines of the procedure of 1919 
Nothing could be more disastrous than to allow 
Indian question to become the sport of party 
or the Government of India to he paralysed by 
the invertebracy of indecision.” 


The Daily Telegia 2 )h punted a long leader, 
the chief note of which was a warning to the 
agitators that “they will meet with no 
countenance from the new British Govern- 
ment in then efforts to bring constitutional- 
ism to a standstill in India’’ and stated that 
the Indian Government will certainly reject 
the Swarajist demands “without hesitation, 
if there is no inteiference from Whitehall ” 
Such inteifeience, it contended, “would be 
tantamount to a fatal change of policy,” and 
it expiessed the hope that 

“ this first declaration on Indian afiairs 
to emanate from the new Government will he 
followed by a steadfast adherence to a policy 
of reasoned progress, regulated pan passu with 
and not in advance of, the fitness of the Indian 
races to take up fresh political responsibility ” 

I could quote many other instances of a 
similar natuie, but the extiacts I have given 
will suffice to show that the men who write 
on India in the Biitish press aie so preju- 
diced against Indians that they do not hesitate 
to suppress facts which may ledound to 
Indian ciedit oi reflect disciedit upon the 
British rulers of India The excerpts also 
piove beyond doubt that the Biitish who 
have the opportunity of ventilating their 
views before their countiynien refuse to see 
the grave defects m the administration of 
British India, and that they strongly favour 
the inauguration of a ruthless regime 
of repression in India. 

The kind of policy which those newspaper 
writers would have the British pursue m 
India was outlined by Mr Austen Ghamber- 
1am lira speech which he made at Birming- 
ham on January 26th at the Jewellers’ and 
Silversmiths’ Association dinner. He said 
that he had noticed with profound gratitude 
and satisfaction the letter fiom the Prime 
Minister to an Indian correspondent which 
in the spiiit of constitutionalism it preached, 
m its abhorrence of disorder and disorderly 
ways, might well have been penned by the 
late Lord Salisbury when he was either Se- 
cretaiy of State for India or Prime Minister. 
He believed, he declaied, “that in both home 
and foreign affairs while theie axe certain 
proposals or policies which differentiate us 
widely, theie is a great field which is common 
to all Englishmen and all Britons, and in a 
House of Commons which is divided amid 
three Parties, of which none can have a 
majority, suiely it is to that great fi.eld of 
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common agreement that the Government 
should now addi ess itself” If the Labom 
Government would confine itself to this com- 
mon giound of agreement, Mi Chamberlain 
said, the Conseivative Paity would not de- 
sire to enter into any captious opposition in 
home affaiis, and would leadily give it the 
suppoit winch His Majesty’s Ministiy should 
have in the gieat and ciitical problems 
which confiont it 

Probably these woids weie uttered befoie 
Mr Ghambeilain had seen Die full text of 
the MacDonald message I do not wish to 
speculate as to what he would have said had 
the leveise been the case, for my concern is 
only with the policy which he would have the 
Labour Government pursue in regard to 
India. The phraseology which he employed 
leaves no doubt as to that policy He advised 
the Labour Government to act m lespect 
of India just as a Tory Government would 
act. In fact, he likened Mr MacDonald to 
Lord Salisbury — to Lord Salisbury, who was 
so infected with colour prejudice that he 
called Ml Dadabhai Naoroji a “blackmail”— 
to Lord Salisbury who imposed upon India a 
fiscal system designed in Lancashire to keep 
her abjectly dependent upon the British 
textile industry And he held out to Mr Mac- 
Donald the bait that if he would emulate 
Lord Salisbury in his Indian policy, he need 
not fear opposition from the House upon his 
home policies * 

VI 

I do not believe for a moment that iVJr 
MacDonald has any intention of emulating 
that Conservative politician. Had he intend- 
ed to take his lead from Mr Chamberlain Ire 
would not have refused the offer made to 
him at the beginning of the War by the 
Asquith Government, to serve on it He 
chose, on the contrary, to denounce the war- 
makers in his own as well as m other coun- 
tries, and in so doing elected to suffer mar- 
tyrdom. Haratio Bottomley, who is now serv- 
ing time m an English jail, convicted as a 
felon, and others of his ilk, dragged Mr 
MacDonald’s name through tlie mire and 
made it impossible for him to be re-elected 
to the House of Commons on two occasions 
A man who would suffer such maityidom for 
the sake of his principles is not likely to 
start out now upon career of repression iii 
India, jusc because he has inherited such a 


policy from a Government which he has dri- 
ven out of powei 

If any infeience can be diawn fiom the 
message which Mi MacDonald sent to me, 
about a fortnight before he came into office, 
for tiansmission to India, as to the policy 
which he is likly to pursue, that inference is 
that while he will refuse to countenance the 
Non-Co-Opeiation movement, and might even 
deal hai silly with those members of the In- 
dian Legislatures who are seeking to carry 
on a campaign of obstruction, he will at the 
same time try to get iid of the reactionary 
tendencies which have marked the British 
policy in India, and endeavour to give the 
Indian people an evidence of his own good- 
will. The words used by him, and even more 
so, his previous record in and out of Parlia- 
ment, warrant me in assuming that position. 

Since coming into power Mr MacDonald 
and his colleagues are known to have dis- 
cussed India in the Cabinet, but none of them 
has dropped a hint as to the policy which 
they propose to pursue The Viceroy and 
Govei nor-General, on the other hand, has 
spoken He has repeated to the members 
of the Legislative Assembly the warning 
which he had served befoie the elections took 
place, threatening them with due punishment 
if they persist m pursuing, in the Assembly, 
then tactics of obstruction He has gone 
even further and declared that no Party in 
England would immediately give India full 
self-government (L am quoting fiom the 
report of the speech cabled by Reuter, and 
from memory). 

This last statement is couched in terms 
meant to convey finality It is unlikely that 
he would have made such a statement with- 
out the authority of the new regime at the 
India Office, probably with the sanction of 
Mr MacDonald’s Cabinet 

It IS, however, to be noted that despite 
the high-sounding phrases which Lord 
Reading employed and also despite the 
note of finality which he gave to some 
of his utterances, his tone was different from 
what it was when the Viscount Pee! and 
the Earl Winteiton were at the India Office 
The Viceroy studiously refrained from re- 
peating Lord PeM’s peal of thunder He 
did not say that Indians must wait for a 
revision of the Constitution until the statutory 
period of ten years has elapsed and a Parlia- 
mentary Commission has enquired and 
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reported as to India’s fitness for tlie devolution 
of further powers upon liei 

The British love to fancy themselves in 
the role of the schooLmastei, and to treat 
other people as if they weie adolescents who, 
on occasion, deserve to be patted on the 
back, and at other times deseive to have 
their knuckles rapped. The Viceroy has 
exhibited those tendencies in a half-hearted 
sort of a way. 

There is but one conclusion to be formed 
from this manifestation, namely, that the 
replacement of the Viscount Peel and the 
Eail V\ interton with a Labour Secretary 
and Under-Secretary of State for India, 
has made some difference. And it could not 
have been otheiwise. 

While the Constitution which Loid Read- 
ing wishes Indians to leveie was on the anvil, 
Members of Parliament belonging to the 
Labour Party and speaking in its name con- 
demned it as utterly unsatisfactory and inade- 
quate. The representative of that Party 
serving on the Joint Select Committee on 
the Government of India Bill moved resolu- 
tion after lesolution which, if accepted, would 
have given Indians a faiily satisfactory 
constitution, The amendments which lepre- 
sentativea of that Party afterwards moved in 
the House of Commons would, if accepted, 
have had the same effect 

Labour was then, however, powerless, and 
it asked Indiana to wait until such time as 
it came into office Outside Parliament it 
even went so far as to promise, through reso- 
lutions passed at party conferences and 
through statements issued from its headquart- 
ers, that it believed that India was one of 
the countries entitled to exercise the right of 
self-determination. 

vir 

Well, Labour is now in office It lules at 
the India Office The Viceioy and the whole 
official hierarchy in India looks to it for 
orders. It can infuse any spirit that it may 
choose into the administration in India, 

The release of Mahatma Gandhi may or 
may not be directly attributable to the dis- 
appearance of the Viscount Peel and the Earl 


Winteiton fiom the India Office. It may or 
may not be due to the change of Governors 
in Bombay Mahatmaji’s low physical con- 
dition may have had something to do with 
his unconditional release. 

It must, nevertheless, be lememberd that 
Mr George Lansbury, writing under his own 
name in the Dadi/ Hen aid of February 2nd, 
asked for Mahatma Gandhi’s release It may 
have been a mere coincidence that that 
release was announced in a telegram which 
left Bombay on February 4th 

Are we to suppose that another coinci- 
dence is likely to happen and that the other 
suggestion made by Mr Lansbury at the 
same time will also be put into effect, perhaps 
even before these words appear in print ^ 
That suggestion is that the Secretary of State 
should set up, in Britain, a Royal Commission 
to examine and report on the present position 
in India and the future relationship which 
should exist between the Bntish and the 
people of India. 

Difficulties, of couise, may intervene. 
Loid Peel and Lord Winter ton’s Party in 
the House of Commons still outnumbers the 
Labour representation, as also the combined 
followers of Mr. Asquith and Mr Lloyd 
George. But that does not necessarily imply 
that a policy which aims at a peaceful solu- 
tion of the Indian problem instead of per- 
mitting bitterness of feeling to become more 
bitter will fail to secure sufficient support 
from the Liberal benches to make it possible 
for Mr MacDonald’s Party to forge ahead. 

I take the view that while Mi MacDonald 
may not be willing to advance Indians on the 
path of self-government at anything like the 
pace they have set for themselves, he will, 
on the other hand, resolutely turn his back 
upon the idea of out-Salisburymg Salisbuiy, 
or even refuse to leave the constitutional 
question at the point at which Lords Peel and 
Winteiton left it He and his followers are 
far too deeply pledged to us to permit them- 
selves to follow a policy of lais^ez fade. Even 
if they were not the high-minded men that 
they are, they have no alternative but to act. 
The only safe policy to pursue m India is a 
positive policy of constitutional progress. 



&ANDHAEA SOULPTUEES FROM JAMALG-AEHI 

By B. D BABERJI, m. \ 

T he successors of Alexander in his deal, at first indirectly through Persian Art 
Eastern Bmpiie have left a permanent and later on by direct contact for the im- 
mark m India in the shape of a new piovement of the plastic ait m India, but 

school of sculpture which flourished in Indian aitists have long forgotten the debt 

Bactria, Afghanistan and western Pun]ab, of the pure Indian schools to Greek art, while 

m the two centuries before and after the the almost pure Gieek art of the North 

biith of Christ The contiibution of the Indian school of Gandhara lemains a peima- 
Greeks to Indian astronomy and mathe- nent testimony of Gieek conquest and 
matics IS perhaps very slight and has colonisation of the North-Western Piontier, 



Image of Buddha (Fig 1) 

Drapery to be noticed 

been almost foigotten, but the indelible 
mark which the Greek settlers have left on 
the North-Western Frontiei still remains as 
a convincing proof of the historical fact that 
the later Greeks were not merely conquerors 
but settlers as well. 

This Greek school of sculpture is quite 
different from the majority of Indian schools 
of sculpture, Greece contributed a good 
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Figure of Buddha m Plaster, 
removed from a wall (Fig 2) 

The Greeks came as a conqueior, and 
tiled to retain Hellenic customs and man- 
ners as far as they could , but on the decline 
of the empire of Seleucus Nicator in Asia 
and the rise of an independent Persia, the 
Greeks of Bactria were cut off from their 
neighbours and fellow-countrymen of the 
Euphrates valley and Asia Minor. Then the 
eastern Greeks as they are known m later 
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Image of Buddha 
[During the first period o: 
of Gandhara school] (Fi 


Buddha (Fig. 5) 


Head of Buddha in Plaster (Fig 4) 


Image of Buddha (F: 
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Bodhi-Sattwa Bust (Fig 7) 

Gieek and Roman histones, became Jndian- 
ised. Slowly, they adopted Indian man- 
ners, customs and even leligion. Thiough 
inter marriage they gradually merged in the 
people of the countiy, so that to-day no 
trace can be found among the teeming 
millions of India of those Greeks who were 
forced to adopt India as their peimanent 
habitation. The Greeks of Bactiia and 
Afghanistan were the leadeis and founders 
of a new variety of Indian Culture, tiaces of 
which are to be found on the borders of 
China as well as Persia 

The Greeks at fiist became Buddhists or 
Hindus. A Gieek ambassador sent by King 
Anti Alcidas of the Punjab to a king of 
Malava in Central India, erected a pillar 
surmounted by a figure of Garuda at Pesnagar 
near Bhilsa which now belongs to H H 
the Maharaja Sindh la of Gwalioi. This 
Greek had a Gieek name, Heliodorus and 
his father’s name was Gieek, Dion, but he 
was a Vaishnava m faith. Another Greek 
named Theodoius had erected a shrine m 
honour of the snake-gods. Many of them 
became Buddhists and erected Buddhist 
shrines which Indian Buddhists call Biharas 
or Stupas. They introduced a permanent 
feature m Buddhist worship, which is the 

50i-2 


worship of images Up to the 2nd century 
B C woiship of linages was unknown to 
Indian Buddhists, and in the bas reliefs 
of the Stupas of Bharhiit and Sanchi, the 
Buddha image piopei is unknown Even in 
bas-reliefs, the piesence of the Master was 
indicated by a foot-print Bong used to the 
worship of images, the Greeks of India 
started making images of the Master*, both 
befoie his attainment of Bnddlia-hood — a 
state in which he is called the Bodhi-Sattwa — 
and after that gieat event The Indian 
Greeks built shinies m Afghanistan and 
western Punjab and decoiated them with 
Gieek motifs. 



Headless Bodhi-Sattwa (Pig. 8) 

[Mark the garlands, necklaces, etc.] 

Rums of Gieek shrines abound in the 
whole of Afghanistan, pait of unknown 
Bactria and the western part of the Punjab. 
Sculptuies, purely Greek in nature or Indo- 
Greek, have been found all over this area 
and have been carried away m large numbers 
to all countries of Europe. Until recently, 
entei prising Punjabi Panias exported these 
sculptures in large quantities to all countries 



Buddha with Bodhi-Sattwa 
[The Drapery to be noticed] (Fig 11) 

scnl|-t e, but m India the only known 
pi ivate collection belongs to Majoi Baman- 
das Basu, I. M S (letired) at present of 


Bahadiirgunge, Allahabad. This collection 
Bodhi-Sattwa Figure (Fig 9) ’^as exhibited in the Allahabad Public Ex- 

(During the time of the later Kushans) hibition of 1910 Major Basu’s collection 


contains several bas-reliefs and images which 
)f Europe. This practice was stopped by contain all the different varieties produced 
egislation very recently Many of the Indian by the Indo-Gieek artists of the (Jandhara 
nuseums contain magnificent collections of school 


cure Greek and Indo-Greek art, such as the 


nuseurns at Peshawar, Taxila, Lahore, and 
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Buddha with Bodhi-Sattwa, 
Avalokiteswara and Haitreya (Erg. 10) 


Fragment of a Scence representm| 
the Birth of Buddha (Fig 12; 


jalcutta In Europe, many public and private 
nuseunis contain collections of Gandhara 
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Cremation of Buddha (Fig 13) 


Among Grreek motifs, characteiistic of 
Gieek tieatment and drapery, we find two dis- 
tinctly new featuies in their school, the first 
of which 's the introduction of images, and 
second, the repiesentation of the life-story of 
Buddha, in thefoim of bas-reliefs. 

Major Basil’s collection contains ni'^ny 
images. The best Buddha image (No 1) is 
headless. No 2 is an example of later Indo- 
Greek art as it flourished in the time of the 
Scythian Emperors, Kanishka, Huviskka, etc 
This image is in stucco and not of stone and 
exhibits a want of propoition which is cei- 
tainly absent in earlier Indo-Greek ait. The 
third image is complete but veiy much worn, 



and this example belongs to the fiist 
period of decay of the Gandhaia school. 
To the best peiiod may be lefeired a 
head of Buddha in plastei No 4). 
A Shrine - Nos 5 and 6) repiesenfcmg 
Buddha seated in the attitude of turning 
the Wheel of Law belongs to the 
period of decline Buddha is sen ted 
under an aich ovei which is the lound 
dome of the temple On the sides theie 
were pointed arches under which stood 
attendant figuies Among images of 
the Bodhi-Sattwri tlie best example is 
a bust which ceitaiiily belongs to the 
period of Greek occupation of Noith- 
Western India No /) Anothei head- 
less Bodhi-Sattwa also belongs to this 
peiiod This image shows the use of 
garlands, necklaces, sandals and other 
ornaments, in use m India m theeaily centuiies 
before Christ (No 8 ) The thud Bodhi- 
Sattwa figuie ( No 9 ), belongs to a late age 
and IS perhaps as late as the time of the 
later Kushans To the eailiei peiiod belongs 
two groups In the first one (No 10', ^Ye find 
Buddha m the centie, and the Bodhi-Satfcwas 
Avalokitesvara and Maitieya The second group 
has been mutilated. Onginally it bore the 
figuies of seven past and future Buddhas (No 



Buddha’s First School Attendance PlasiGr of Pans 
Cast of the original ni the Calcutta Museum 
A Scene from the Lalita Vistara (Fig 14) 


School Attendance of Buddha 
lie IS willing on the W^uudeii Tablet 

(Fig 1"^) 
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11), but of these figures 
only three lemam among 
whom the seated figure is that 
of Gail tarn a. 

Ma]or Basil’s collection 
contains a large numbei of 
bas-reliefs lepiesenting the 
Master’s life. These bas-reliefs 
were used foi the decoiation 
of Buddhist shrines,— stupas 
and viharas. The pieces of 
carved stone weie used in the 
decoration of stupas, which 
were hemispherical structures, 
while the straight ones gene- 
rally come from Viharas No. 
12 IS a fragment of a scene 
representing the birth of 
Buddha The three male 
figures are Indra, with a 
cloth m his hand, 

Brahma in front, 
and another god 
The legend goes 
that when the 
Master was born, 
not in the way 
of ordinary mor- 
tals, but from 
the side of his 
mother, India 
came with a, cloth 
of gold to re- 
ceive the divine 
child. The next 
piece (Fig 13) 
comes from a 
stupa and con- 


Gautama as Prince Siddhartha is to be seen seated in 
the Fern ile apartments of the Palace of Sakya 
Kingdom (Fig 16) 


tains two difier- 
ent scenes, which 
cannot be identi- 
fied, as they are 
broken The scene 
on the left shows 
a man and wo- 
man seated and 
Buddha approach- 
ing followed by 
a bull. The 
scene on the right 
shows the con- 
tinuation of the 
same story ^No. 
13'. The next 
piece (No. 14) is 
a cast from the. 
Indian Musuem 




Mara trying to SeJuce Baddlia (Fig 17) 



Buddha’b Disciples Worshipping Hmi (Fig 18) 


which contains two scenes % — 
(1) The Bodhi Sattwa at 
school with a slate in his 
hand and (2 ) the Bodhi- 
Sattwa m the arms of the 
sage Ashita-Devala who is 
predicting about the child’s 
future greatness to his father 
and mother who are seated 
on the right. The s<"hQol 
scene is also to be found in 
the fragment No. 15, 

Gautama as Prince Sid- 
dhartha is to be seen seated 
in the female apartments of 
the palace of the Sakya 
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him. The scene on the right shows 
Bimbisara king of Magadha 
saluting the Buddha with his wife 
The next slab is also straight and 
comes fiom a Bihara It contains 
two scenes, the left of which is 
almost entiiely broken away The 
othei scene shows an elephant 


The Master’s Head Dress (Fig 23) 

kingdom, in No. 16 He is then about to leave 
his domestic life The next piece comes fiom 
a stupa. It contains two diiferent scenes and 
the fiagments of a third. The story begins 
from the left and pioceeds to the light In the 
fragmentary scene Gautama is speaking to 
Urubillwa Kasyapa, one of the Hindu Sanyasis 
who were afterwaids converted by him. The 
second of the middle scene lepresents Buddha 
arriving under the tree where he obtained 
the Light he sought. The next scene 
represents Buddha seated under the Bodhi 
tree. On each side appear some men 
and women. Perhaps this scene shows 
the attempts at seduction by Mara’s 
daughters. 

Mara is the Buddhist Satan, and before 
Buddha obtained true wisdom, 
he (Mara) tried to frighten^ him 
with his army of fierce demons 
and to seduce Buddha by expos- 
ing the naked charms of his 
three beautiful daughters (No 
17). The next piece also repre- 
sents incidents connected with 
the perfect enlightenment, 
(8amyah~8amhodlii) of the Master 
It IS a straight piece and 
therefore comes from a Bihara 
(No. 18), and contains two sceens. 

The scene on the left shows the 
emaciated ascetic Uiubillwa 
Kasyapa seated under his hut 
and the Buddha speaking to 


standing near the doorway of a 
house and the Buddha blessing it 
Behind the Buddha is a mysterious 
figure known in Indian iconography 
as the holder of the thunderbolt. 
It is very tempting to identify this 
figure with Indr a, the god of 
thunder but his presence is not 
absolutely necessary here. It has, 
therefore, been suggested that he 
was Devadatta the cousin of Buddha 
and the founder of a rival sect who 
tried to kill Buddha on several 
occasions. On one of these occasions he 
induced the maliut of a mad elephant to make 
the animal clraige Buddha in the narrow 
streets of Bajgrilia But the animal was 
subdued by the majesty of the Mastei’s 
appearance and fell at his feet. In this 
scene (No 19) the Master is seen blessing 
the mad elephant after its submission In 
the vast literature on the life of Buddha, 
this scene has become known as the tammg 
of Nalagiri, which was the name of the 
elephant. 

The remaining has leliefs in Major Basu’s 
collection do not contain any other scenes 
of Buddha’s life Five other bas-reliefs 
belong to this class but two of them cannot 
be identified The fiist of these sho^s 


Worship of Buddha’s Eclics (Fig# 24) 



GANDHARA SCULPTURES FROM JAMALGAEEI 


Gjeek method of Decorating Buddhist 
Temples (Fig 25) 


Door Jambs of Indo- Greek Yibaras (Fig. 27) 


A Scene in which a semi-nude woman is 
seen under the influence of drink 


Door Jambs of Indo-Greek Viharas (Fig 






Boys Carrying Offerings (Big. 31 Two Arches of a Temple (Fig. 33) 





GANDHAHA SOULPTUBES FEOM JAMALGARill 


Dacordbtioii by Inclo- Greek Artists (Fig» 35j 


A Greek Male and Female Staiidinp^ Side b 
Side (Fig. 32) 


Decoration by Indo-Greek Artists (Fig. 36) 










; 


Finely Carved Figure of a Lion (Fig 40) 
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Buddha preach with a man standing on each 
side (No 20), and the second No 21) is 
leally the left pait of a scene m which 
Buddha IS speaking to a man and a 
woman standing outside the gate of a 
house Three others can be identified The 
first of these (No 22) shows Buddha^s 
principal disciple Mahakasyapa distiibuting 
the Master’s ashes Mahakasyapa is seen 
behind a table on which are eight lound 
balls made of ashes, and on his sides stand 
the kings of the diffeient countiies each 
with a pot in his hand in which he has come 
to receive his share of the lelics, ’I he second 



Heads in Plaster and Stone (Fig 41) 

scene shows the worship of Buddha’s head- 
dress in heaven when Buddha left Kapila- 
vastu He changed his garments with a 
hunter. At that time India had earned 
away the master’s head-diess to heaven, 
where it is still worshipped ‘^No 23) The 
last bas-ielief (No 24) shows the wor- 
ship of Buddha’s lelics in a temple with a 
dome on four pillars. 

Fragments showing the Greek method 
of decorating Buddhist temples aie also 
present in Major Basu’s collections. The first 
of these is technically known as a Ohaitya 


r' 



(Fig 42) 

window (Fig 25) It really consists of an 
arch under which are seated four Buddhas 
in two different rows Below the lower arch 
IS a frieze of the acanthus leaf pattern which 
is a pure Greek pattern. One fragment bears 
the representation of a Greek Bacchanalian 
scene in which a semi-nude -woman is seen 
embracing a man under the influence of 
drink (No. 26' 

The next two fiiguies are door jambs of 
Indo-Gieek viharas One of these contains 
a vertical row of boys under arches (Greek 
Erotes) carrying offerings No 28), and the 
other a similar row of Buddhas Pure Greek 
figures are to be seen in No 29, which con- 
tains three pans, dancing and singing In the 
left panel we see two men of the Peshawar 
district dressed very much in the same way 
as modern Peshawaiis In the central 
panel a woman is playing on a lyre and a 
man on a double flute In the third or right 
panel, two men diessed in trousers and tight 
fitting coats are dancing The Greek sculp- 
tors introduced figures of Cupids or Eiotes 
in then decorative art employed on Buddhist 
temples of the Indo-Gieek period. In No. 
30, we see a number of boys or cupids carry* 
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ing a heavy wreath and in No. 31 we see 
two boys each under a diffeient aich carrying 
offerings Pure Greek figures are also not 
wanting In No 32 we see a Greek male and 
a female standing side by side In No 33 
we see two arches of a temple under each of 
which is an Indian noble, perhaps going to 
worship in a Buddhist temple In No. 34 
we see the figure of Buddha used m decora- 
tion. There are three arches separated by 
]ndO"Corinthian pilasters. Each compart- 
ment contains the figure of a Buddha stand- 
ing, attended by two men, one on each side 
Short square pilasters crowned with a capital 


of acanthus leaves were used very often by 
Indo Greek artists m decoration and also 
served as partitions between different com- 
partments of bas-reliefs Two good speci- 
mens {Nos. 35 and 36) exist in Ma]or Basu’s 
collection. On the shafts of these pilasters 
we find figures of snakes, monkeys and men 
No 37 shows the capital of one of these 
pilasters with a figure of the Bodhi-Sattwa 
inside it Other decorative motifs consistpd 
of long lines of men, or divine or s^mi-divine 
beings In No 38 we see a procession 
of shaved Buddhist monks going to worship 
at a shrine 


iroiA THROUGH CHINESE EYES IN THE 
4TH CENTURY A. D. 

By N C. MEHTA, i c 


P feOF Giles* has re-translated v hat Fa- 
hsien wrote down on bamboo tablets 
and silk 15 centuries ago desiring 
‘that the gentle reader should share’ his in- 
formation "When the Chinese pilgrim visited 
India, the last of the illustiious sovereigns 
of the Gupta Enipiie was on the throne The 
doctrine preached by Nagai]una had spread 
far and wide and the older school of Ilina- 
yana Buddhism claimed its few adheients 
mostly in Sonthein India and in Ceylon 
The object of Fa-hsien’s visit was ‘That the 
sweet dew of the expanded law shall not 
only watei Kapila, but that the mysteiious 
words may also spread thiough the legions 
of the EasP’ t About a centuiy before 
the foundation of the Gupta Empire under 
Chandra Gupta I, had risen the mighty Sas- 
sanian dynasty under Ardeshir in the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Persia Both the branch- 
es of the old Indo-Iianian stock m India 
and Persia occupied a unique place m the 
world’s civilisation m the 4th centuiy A D 

The Travels of Fa-hsien ( 390-414 A D ), 
retranslated by H A Giles 1923 

t Life of Hiuen T«mng by Shaman Hwui Li, 
translated hy Beal Paf^e 27, 


The sun of the Gupta Empiie had set when 
Fa-hsien had returned to his home-land of 
China in 414 , foi Chandra Gupta II had 
died a year previously and India was soon 
to experience the assaults of the Huns from 
the Mongolian steppes before 50 yeais had 
elapsed since the withdrawal of the strong 
aim of Vikramaditya. 

Februaiy 26, 320 A. D maiks the be- 
ginning of the Gupta era. A petty chieftain 
by the name of Chandra Gupta had married, 
in 308 A D , Kumar l)evi, a pimcess of the 
ancient clan of the Liohhavis The bistoiy 
of India again emerges fiom the obscurity 
of anarchy and internecine feuds into the 
light of the day and northern India comes to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of one sovereign 
The centre of political activity is once more 
shifted to Pataliputia and Samudra Gupta, 
one of the most romantic figures in Indian 
history, sends out a challenge in the shape of 
bis roving horse to his neighbouring kings 
either to fight him oi to acknowledge his im- 
pel lal title The ancient right of Ashwa- 
medba IS performed after a lapse of several 
centuries Succession to the throne did not 
then pass as a matter of course to the eldest 
son Samudia Gupta had amply justified 
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his fathei’s selection and in tiun chose from 
a numbei of loyal princes the son of Datta- 
deYi SLS his yuvanij , who latei passed into 
Indian history as the immortal yikramadit 5 ^a. 
In 380, when Chandra Gupta II succeeded 
his illnstiious father, the Gupta Empire had 
reached its zenith. The teriitory stretching 
fiom Puiushapura (Peshawar) to the mouths 
ot the Eooghly bounded by the wateis of the 
Narmada m the south, enjoyed all the ameni- 
ties of an ancient and well-organised empire 
There was an unprecedented upheavel in the 
country , and art and literatuie flouiished 
as though they had nevei done before 
Well has the memory of Yikiamaditya been 
preserved by the imperial chroniclei in poetic 
words incised on the stainless Kv tistamhha-- 
the lion pillar standing on the grounds of 
the Kutub Minar at Delhi ‘By him, with 
his own aim sole wide-woild dominion was 
acquired and long held Although, as if 
wearied, he has in bodily foim quitted this 
eaith and passed to the othei-woild countiy, 
won by his merit, yet, iDe the eml ers ot a 
quenched fire in a great forest, the glory of 
his foe-destioying energy quits not the 
earth.’ 

Buddhism had made lapid strides in the 
far east since the reception of the fust Bud- 
dhist mission by the Chinese Empeioi Ming- 
Ti in 67 A D The venerable Nagaijuna 
had elaboiated the Gospel of Mahayana 
Buddhism between 150 and 200 A 1) The 
Gospel as taught by the Mastei was far too 
simple and puritanical m its aims to appeal 
tothegeneial public The goigeous ritual 
of Nagarjuna made an irresistible appeal to 
the common folk and the Buddhist mission- 
aries spread the new doctrine fai beyond 
the territories of India Buddhism had 
alieady conquered China, and Korea was won 
in 372 A D , Japan was not converted till 
552 and Tibet did not accept the Dhaima 
till 632 and Siam till 639 A D 

India in the 4th century appears to have 
been looked upon as the spiritual mother ot 
all Asia The Chinese traveller Fa-hsien spent 
six years in travelling from Central China to 
the deseit of Gobi, through the Hindu Kush 
to Central India and thence to the mouth of 
the Hooghly , stayed six yeais studying 
Sanski it, and collecting copies of the scrip- 
tures and spent three moie years in the re- 
tain journey to his home at Ohing-Ohou 
Modem woild will find it difficult to under- 


stand the kind of religious fervour which 
inspired the Chinese pilgtim to undertake 
his arduous mission travelling through the 
tractless deseit of Gobi where no guidance 
was to be obtained save from the rotting 
bones of dead men pointing the way ^ where 
the roads were difficult and bad, sand-streams 
stretched far and wide ; evil spirits and hot 
winds, when they came, could not be avoid- 
ed , and where numbers of men tiavelling 
together, although so many, were misled and 
lost But as the sympathetic contempo- 
rary of Fa-hsien wrote, 

“ There are no obstacles, however numerous, 
which the power of sincerity will not break 
tbrougb, and no meritorious services which the 
stimulus of determination will not achieve ” 

The picture of Hindustan that Fa-hsien 
conjures up is one of surpassing inteiest The 
Gieatei A'’ehicle had supplanted the puritanic 
creed of Hinayana Buddhism in all the border- 
ing kingdoms of Khotan, Udyana, Gandhaia 
Cultural supremacy of India was undisputed 
wheiever Buddhism held its sway The em- 
pire that India had won thioughout the Far 
East was spiritual rather than political and 
embiaced witbin its limits practically the 
whole of the eastern world India set the 
standard in manneis and diess, learning and 
liteiature, painting and scnlptuie The 
artistic and literary remnants that have been 
unearthed in Eastern Turkestan by the 
labouis of Eiuopean «!avants — particularly ot 
Sir Aurel Stein testify to the glories ot the 
spiritual empire of India 

The inhospitable tracts of Khotan then 
formed a piosperous and happy kingdom 
which gave shelter to several tens of thou- 
sands ot priests belonging to the Greater 
Yehicle and wheie the people earned on the 
traditions ot Indian hospitality by providing 
rest-houses at convenient distances. The 
frontier distiicts of Peshawar and the ad- 
joining territory of the nrodern district ot 
Yusufzai constituted the kingdoms of Gan- 
dhaia and Udyana, where priests weie lodged 
into garden monasteries and visitors were 
found in everything for a period of days 
The university of lal^hasila with seven cen- 
turies of traditions was situated on the high- 
way of material trade and spiiitual commerce 
between India and the world be 3 ^ond Its 

■*See page 15, Life of Hineii-Tsiang, translat 
ed by Beal 1911 
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scliool of medicine was as famous as that 
of Uijain for astronomy The monasteries 
were crowded with pupils from all paits of 
the eastern woild and its fame as a cultural 
centre was only second to that of Nalanda 
111 the kingdom of Magadha The magni- 
ficent pagoda constructed by the Emperor 
Kanishka was still in existence to testify to 
the zeal and fervour of the convert-king 
Mathuia was then one of the most important 
places of Buddhism and the banks of the 
Jumna resounded with the recitations and 
prayers of some 3000 priests engaged in 
ministering the elaborate iitual of Mahayana 
Buddhism in 20 big sanctuaiies 

When Fa-hsien moved across the basin 
formed by the Ganges and the Jumna, he 
found the people piosperous and happy 
‘Svithout legistration oi official lestrictions.”" 
No corpoial punishment was inflicted and 
ciiminals weie merely fined according to the 
giavity of then offence The King's body- 
guard weie paid fixed salaries and the vicious 
principle of assigning land in lieu of pay 
had not yet been intioduced The lower 
classes appeal to have been moie depressed 
than ever and orthodox Hinduism did not 
conceal its horror of onion and gailic 

“Throughout the country, no one kills any 
living thing, nor drinks wine, nor eats onions or 
garlic ; but Ohandalas are segregated These 
live away from other people , and when 
they approach a city or market, they heat a 
piece of wood, in order to distinguish themselves 
Then people know who they are and avoid 
coming into contact with them In this country 
they do not keep pigs or fowls , there are no 
dealings in cattle, no butchers’ shops or distil- 
leries in then market-places As a medium of 
exchange they use cowries Only the Ohandalas 
go hunting and deal in flesh Rooms, with beds 
and mattresses, food and clothes, are provided 
for resident and travelling priests without fail , 
and this is the same in all places The priests 
occupy themselves with benevolent ministrations, 
and with chanting liturgies , or they sit iii 
meditation Nuns mostly make offerings at the 
pagoda of Ananda, because it was he who begged 
the World-honoured One to allow women to 
become nuns Novices of both sexes chiefly 
make their offerings to Rahula ” 

India does not seem to have lost its grip 
of practical affans m spite of its intense 

^ See Ta-lisien, retianslated by Prof, Giles. 
1923 edition 


pie-occupation with the foimalism of Maha- 
yana Buddhism , foi theie weie no less than 
96 schools of heretics, all of which recognise 
the present state of existence as leal and not 
illusoiy The Chinese pilgrim found several 
of the most sacred places of Buddhism in a 
state of desolation Kapilavastu wlieie the 
Master was bom, Gaya wheie Siddhartba 
became Buddha, and Kushinagara where he 
attained Pcu ini) irina, xvere practically deserted 
but foi a small population of priests engaged 
in worship at the numerous shrines of sacred 
memory 

Fa-hsien lelates a very touching stoiy 
about the city of Yaisali On the upper 
Ganges, there was a king whose concubine 
delivered of an unfoimed foetus Wheieupon 
the queen considering it as an evil omen en- 
closed it in a box and thiew it away in the 
rivei iiuother king chanced to see it while 
taking a stroll on the banks of the river The 
king at once took the box and when he opened 
it he found to his amazement a thousand 
small boys well-foimed and of comely appear- 
ance The boys grew up as young and 
stuidy waniors and extended the territory 
of their fathei fai and wide. Their leal 
fathei grew alarmed at the prowess of his 
rival and was overwhelmed with soirow. The 
concubine asked him what was the cause of 
his soirow, to which he replied, “The king of 
that country has a thousand sons, brave and 
strong beyond compare and they wish to 
come and attack my country , that is why 
I am sorrowful ” Whereupon she said, 
“Do not giieve, but put up a lofty plat- 
form on the eastern wall of the city, and 
when the enemy comes, place me on it , I 
shall be able to keep them off ” The king 
did so , and when the enemy airived, the 
concubine called out to them fiom the top of 
the platform, “You are my sons , why do you 
rebel against me” The enemy replied, “Who 
aie you that say you are our mothei ” The 
concubine answered, “H you do not believe 
me, all look up and open your mouths.” 
She then pressed hei two breasts, and each 
breasts gave forth 500 jets of milk which 
fell into the mouth of hei thousand sons, 
who thus knew that she was their mother, 
and at once laid down then arms. 

It was said that “One bundled years after 
the Niivana there was a king called Asoka, 
the great grandson of Bimbisaiaraja , he 
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transferred his court from Eajagriha”^ to 
Patalipntra which was named in former days 
Knsumpnra The traditions of the imperial 
capital of Patalipntra weip again lestoied 
under the Guptas. The palace built by 
Asokaraja, ‘^Svith itsvaiious halls, all built by 
spirits who piled up stones, constincted walls 
and gates, carved designs, engraved and 
inlaid, after no human fashion,” was still m 
existence Imposing shrines and Sangharams 
vied with one another in their magnificence 
The province of Magadha had in all India 
the largest cities and towns , its people were 
iich and thriving and emulated one another 
m chanty and duty to one’s neighbour. Fiee 
hospitals were provided for the treatment of 
poor and helpless patients, orphans, widowers 
and cripples The population of the King- 
dom of Magadha as Hmen-Tsiang found two 
centuries latei was learned and highly 
virtuous Even in the 7th century theie were 
50 sangharams and 10,000 priests, mostly 
attached to the Greater Vehicle ^ 

The country of Budha’s birth inspired the 
Chinese friar to exclaim, 

“Buddha formerly lived here and delivered 
the Surangama sutra I, Pa-hsien, born at a time 
when too late to meet the Buddha, can only gaze 
upon his traces and his dwelling-place ” 

Ea-hsien saw the sacred Bodhi tiee iOO 
feet in height The oiigmal trunk had been 
severed under the oideis of the jealous 
empiess, Tisyaiakshita, who lesented the 
devotion of her Loid Asokaraja to a mere 
symbol Her jealousy however had un- 
expected consequences and the pious King 
took a vow that he would not get up unless 
the tiee was revived and had the stump of 
the severed tree banked up on all sides with 
bricks and the roots moistened with a hundred 
pitchers of cow’s milk. Tao-Cheng, who had 
accompanied t a-hsien, settled down at Patali- 
putra and took the oath, “Fiom this time 
forth until I become a Buddha, may I never 
live again in an outer land and settle down 
in the home of Buddhism ” Fa-hsien’s reli- 
gious zeal was tempered with a stiong feeling 
of love for his country and he persisted in 
his original object of seeming true know- 
ledge of the Disciplines with a view to spread 
them in the land of China. Consequently 
after 6 years of study he decided to return 
home and took a boat to Ceylon from Hooghly. 
“He had now been many years away from 


Ins land of Han , the people he had to deal with 
were all inhabitants of strange countries , the 
mountains, the streams, plants, and trees on 
which his eyes had lighted were not those of old 
days , moreo\er, those who had travelled -with 
him were separated from him, some having re- 
mained behind in these countries, others having 
died Now, beholding only his own shadow, he 
was constantly sad at heart and when suddenly, 
hy the side of this jade image (in a shrine in 
Ceylon) he saw a merchant make offering of a 
silk-fan from China, his feelings overcame him 
and his eyes filled with tears ” 

Simhaldwipa was steeped in the traditions 
of the Great Vehicle which had flourished 
undei the lavish patronage of succeeding 
dynasties of pious sovereigns Ceylon had 
embiaced Buddhism at the hands of Mahin- 
dia, the younger brother of Asoka t a-hsien 
stayed here for over 2 years before he took 
passage on hoard a laige merchant- vessel 
with over 200 passengers, astern of which 
there was a smaller vessel in tow, as a safe- 
guard in case of accident at sea and destiuc- 
tion of the big vessel The return journey 
was not accomplished without further adven- 
tures. The vessel sprang a leak and the 
passengers were obliged to throw everything 
superfluous in the sea to lighten the burden 
of the ship Fa-hsien was afraid le'?t his 
beloved books and invaluable images for 
the acquisition of which he had spent so 
many weaiy years may not be consigned to 
the bottom of the sea. After three months 
Java was reached, where “heresies and 
Brahmanism” were flourishing, while the 
Faith of Buddha was in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. The vessel encountered so many 
misfortunes that the passengeis senously 
thought of putting the Ohienese friar of 
serious mien and learned look ashore, as his 
presence might possibly have some malevolent 
influence on the fortunes of the ship 

The histoiy of greater India has still to 
be written and will largely be reconstructed 
fiom the lecords of Chinese travellers and 
the surviving monuments of Khotan and 
and Kasagar, Pamiis and Eastern Turkestan, 
Java, Cambodia, and Annam and the contem- 
porary records of the neighbouring kingdoms 
of China and Persia We have apparently 
forgotten that India exeici«ed for centuries 
unchallenged spiiitual dominion over a major 
portion of Asia She did not sink to the level 
of a mendicant nation till her sons had lost 
all memories of some of the most glorious 
chapters of her history. 


See page 101, Life of Hiuen-Tsiang. 



A BEGAM’S EORTUFE 


M illions of Jales Veme’s young 
readeis m many lands hare read 
with delight his fascinating novel, 
The Bpgio7n\ Fortune with its deep 
undercuirent of contrast between Fiench 
humanity and German luthlessness, 
wiitten m the bitteiness of the defeat at 
Sedan and Aletz and the loss of Alsace and 
Lorraine. But how many of them know that 
the starting-point of the story, namely 
the legacy of a vast foitune by an Indian 
princess to two Europeans, was suggest- 
ed to him by a case which created some 
stii in England and fiance in this author’s 
boyhood and whose history was published m 
Pans in 1849 ^ The history of the heritage 
of the famous Begani Samru of Sardhana 
(Meerut district, U P ) till its sale under the 
auctioneer’s hammer in 1896 reads like a 
romance and has mournful lesson for those 
who rush into mixed mairiages 

Begam Sameu’s Adopted Heie 

The history of Begam Samru’s later life 
IS in the mam a history of her most dearly 
loved principality of Sardhana. And that 
history terminates with the mournful fate 
of her heir 

General Sombre was twice married and he 
left a son by his first Muhammadan wife who 
was known as Zafar Yab Khan. This son of 
Sombre married Juliana,^ the daughter of 
Capt. Lefevie, and died leaving an only 
daughter (^b 19 Nov 1789) named Julia Anne, 
who was given m mariiageto Col G A. Dyce, 
a Scotchman in the Begam’s service, on 
8th October 1806. The Colonel had nu- 
merous issues, but with the exception of a 
son and two daughters all of them died m 
infancy. The son, born on 8th Decerabei 
1808, was named David Ochterlony Dyce and 
the daughters were Anne Mary (b 24 Feby, 
1812) and Georgiana (b. 1815 j. On the death 

^ Juliana was also known as Bahu Begam 
She was buried in the Catholic Cemetery at 
Sardhana, and from the inscription on her tomb 
we learn that she died, aged 45, on 18th October 
1815 {Sardhana Ac , pp 20-21) 


of the Colonel’s wife at Delhi, on 13th June 
1820, Begam Samiu took charge of her child- 
ren and brought them up as her own The 
girls Anne and Georgiana, when giown to 
womanhood, were respectively given in mar- 
iiage on 3rd August 1831, to two worthy 
Europeans in her service— Capt. Rose Troup, 
formerly of the Bengal Army, and Paul ^ola- 
loli, an Italian (afterwards Marquis of Brio- 
na), and both of them received handsome 
dowries from the Begam. 

Col G. A. Dyce, who had for some time 
the management of the Begam’s affairs 
both civil and military, was m the intimate 
conddenee of his mistiess, who at one time 
conceived the desire of appointing him her 
heir, but he ^‘lost her fa\rour long before her 
death by his violent temper and overbearing 
manners, and was obliged to lesign the 
management” (Sleeman, ii 286) in 1827 
Bacon says (ii, 47), ‘‘he was ejected under 
pretext of covert communications with the 
British Government,” His son David 
Ochterlony Dyce was installed in his post 
at the head of affairs After this disagreeable 
incident the Colonel’s conduct towards the 
Begam became hostile to a degree, nor was 
he well disposed even towards his son. 

The Begam had no children of her own 
and seemed therefore to be designed by 
Providence, to play tire role of a mother to 
a motherless child She loved David Och- 
terlony Dyce with her whole being and was 
moie than a mother to him The Begam had 
a keen solicitude for the child’s education. 
The Revd Mr Fishei, Chaplain to the E I 
Co at Meerut, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Begam’s residence, acted for a 
time as tutor to young David Bacon, a con- 
temporary European, writes : 

“Dyce was educated at the Delhi College, 
and IS an excellent Persian and English scholar, 
and although very young, is said to he both 
active and politic in the discharge of his multi- 
farious duties He is a man of enormous bulk 
. and though his complexion is r^ery dark, he has 
a very fine open countenance, expressive of 
mildness and intelligence In disposition he is 
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kind, and as generous as day light , and he is a 
general favourite with all who know him” 
(ii 47-8;. 

David’s hrillmnt attainments and liis 
charming disposition made him a special 
favourite with Her Highness the Begam who 
towards the latter part of hei life was greatly 
relieved by placing the sole management of 
her vast property in his hands, and this good 
fortune of young Dyce kindled the fire of 
jealousy in the breasts of many a man in the 
Begam ’s service. 

Her Fortunes 

Shortly before her death the Begam 
succeeded in making arrangements for the 
disposition of her property Her wilF was 
executed on 16th December 1831, whereby 
she constituted David Ochterlony Dyce and 
Olemenoe Brown, Colonel of the Bengal 
Artillery, to be her executors Her Highness, 
however, did not think the will which was 
in the English language sufficient She, 
therefore, on 17th December 1834, invited 
over to her palace at Sardhana the Magis- 
trate of Meerut, and several of the principal 
military officers and European residents 
of that station for the purpose of attesting 
a Deed of Giftt, which she had prepared m 
Persian — a language familiar to her— and 
in the presence of all divested herself of her 
personal property of every description in 
favour of her adopted son David, From 
that day David Dyce had to identify himself 
as one of the family of Sombre, and was 
styled David Ochterlony Dyce Sombre 

^ The latter part of the will is given on pp 
.378-75 of Dyce Sombre’s Uefiifahon. A copy 
of the entire will is now among the records of the 
Punjab Civil Secretariat In an attested copy 
thereof kindly supplied to me by the Chief 
Secretary to the Grovt of the Punjab, the date of 
the document is by mistake given as 16th Dec 
1830, instead of 16th December 18BI, Attached 
to the original will were four engagements or 
wills, written m English, giving particulars for 
the division of 3,57,000 Sicca Kuldar Farrucka- 
bad rupees, hut these I have not yet been able to 
trace. 

t This legal instrument drawn up in Persian 
ratified the contents of the previous testament 
in English For an English translation of the 
Deed of Gift, Vide JRefidahon^ pp, 376-79, 

52^-4 


Dyce Sombie came in for the bulk of the 
Begam’s fortune.^* Among other bequests, 
he received fiom her a sum of two lakhs of 
rupees, but it was stipulated m the will that 
until he attained the age of 30, he would 
only enjoy the annual income of this amount 
which Col. Brown, a ]omt executor, was 
directed to invest. In a letter, dated 12th 
March 1830, (Pol. Con. 23-5-1836. No. 73) 
from the pen of the Magistrate of Meerut 
we observe that Her Highness left behind 
her nearly half a crore of rupees (47,88,600 
sicca) in Government securities, which must 
have passed into the hands of Dyce Sombie. 
In addition to this, all her ornaments, jewels, 
household fuiniture, wearing appaiei and 
even her elephants, horses and stock of 
every description came into his possession 
along with the lands, tenements and heredi- 
taments held by the Begam at Agra, Delhi, 
Bhnratpnr, Meerut, Sardhana and other 
places. The only properties fiom which 
he was kept out were the Parganah Badsha- 
pore-Jharsa on the west of the Jumna, and 
the mauza Bhogipora-Shahganj m Suba 
Akbarahad (Agra). These, as well as the 

Besides the amount left to Dyce Sombre, 
the Begam bequeathed a further sum of 3,57,000 
Sonat rupees, thus divided — (a) Rs, 70,000 to 
Col. Clemence Brown for his services as a joint 
executor (b) Rs 1,57,000 to a number of her 
most intimate friends, dependents and relatives • 
included among which were John Thomas, an- 
other of her adopted sons and the son of the 
celebrated adventurer George Thomas (Rs. 18,000), 
his wife Joanna (Rs 7,000), and his mother 
Maria Thomas (Rs. 7,000) , Anthony Reghalini, 
latterly a captain in her service (Rs 9000), 
Yictona his wife (Rs.llOOO), his five children 
(Rs.5000 a-piece) , Abooal Hussir Beg a command- 
dant in her service (Rs. 2000) (c) The interest of 
fifty and eighty thousand Sonat Rupees — to be 
held in trust — to Dyce Sombre’s two sisters 
Anne Mary and Georgiana respectively (d) 
To all and every one of her servants whether 
public or private who should happen to be m 
her service at the time of her death, in addition 
to their arrears, if any [ Prior to his departure 
for England Dyce Sombre settled £ 20000 — 
Rupees two lakhs— on each of his two sisters. 
Tide Itefutation, pp 55, 322] 

The Begam “previous to her demise directed 
that her medical attendant, Dr Thomas Drever, 
should be paid in cash the sum of Rs 20,000.” 
(Pol. Con 22-2-1836, No 26 , Bacon n 59). 
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militaiy stores,* were seized by the Com- 
pany, when the ]agir lapsed on the Begam^s 
death. Dyce Sombre never submitted to 
this, though he instituted no suit for their 
possession. He ob]eoted, remonstrated, 
memorialized, represented himself as un- 
justly treated and being foiled in his efforts 
to have his rights vindicated, he m despair 
at last “made over his claims in a letter 
addressed to Her Majesty Queen Victoria” 
fEefidahon^ p, 346) t 

^ Dyce Sombre “valued the military stores 
— as arms, accoutrements for the soldiers, guns 
and other mrlitary appointments, magazine 
stores, powder, shot and shells — at Rs 492,092” 
(Refittation p 396), i e , close upon five lakhs, 
although he “did not ask for the value of the 
buildings, such as forts, offices etc.” (Ibid p. 
446 n ). 

t But Mrs. Dyce Sombre (afterwards Lady 
Forester) outdid her husband in her eforts for 
the redress of this grievance. She spent a 
considerable amount iii her legal proceedings 
against the Company for the recovery principally 
of the Parganah Badshapore-Jharsa yielding 
annually about Rs. 82,000 The case finally 
came before the Privy Council for decision 
The allegations of the appellants inte'i alia 
were that the parganah in dispute was an 
altamglia—Q. grant in perpetuity and as such 
could not he considered as forming part of the 
Begam’s jagir According to the treaty of 
1805 between the Begam and the Company, 
“those places within the Doab” were liable to 
be resumed by the Company after her death, 
but Badshapore-Jharsa is situated beyond the 
Doab and the Company therefore had not the 
least justification to seize it. The respondents 
held that by virtue of the treaty of the 30fch 
December 1803 the sovereignty over the Doab 
and the territories to the west of the Jumna 
in which Badshapore is situated, passed from 
Daulat Rao Sindhia to the B I Co and the 
Begam only continued to hold it daring her 
lifetime along with her Doab jagir But, in 
order to substantiate their claim, the appellants 
could not produce the original patent, granted 
by the Emperor of Delhi in iavonr of the 
Begam’s stepson Zafar Yah Khan, in whose name 
the pargana had formerly stood, and what they 
did produce was a “copy” (vide Uefuiahon, pp. 
373-83) of a fabricated sanad hearing the seal of 
Mahadji Scmdhia who had died in the beginning 
of the previous year. Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council after weighing the pros and the 
cons, gave its judgement in the case on 11th 
May 1872 in favour of the Company. It was 


Hnluoky adventures of a rich Indian 
IN England, 

At the age of 30 Dyce Sombre became 
the absolute master of a vast fortune with- 
out any legal control on his actions or honest 
adviser to guide him. He was caught with 
a strong desire to visit the West and see 
all the wonders of which he had heard so 
much. 

“Two of the Begam’s old friends gave the 
young heir opposite advice the one to the other 
Lord Comhermere wrote warmly urging him to 
visit Europe , and Col Skinner, C B. addressed 
him an ode in Persian, strongly dissuading him 
from the step The advice of the Col was 
better than that of the Field-Marshal, in spite 
of which the latter prevailed,” (Oal. Rev, 1880, 
p 458.) 

True it is that Dyce Sombre was born and 
brought up in India, but his father was 
Scotch and it was natural that he should 
long to see the home of his ancestors. 

With the object of repairing to England 
he came to Calcutta in 1837, but his depar- 
ture was postponed for a year as “his father 
Col Dyce had instituted proceedings in the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta against him, as 
Executor of the Will of the Begam, and 
claimed to receive from the Estate of Her 
Highness the sum of fourteen lakhs” (Pol. 
Con ). We observe from Dyce Sombre’s 
writings {Beftn. 346; that Col, Dyce's claim 
was on account of “arrears of pay for nine 
years. The suit however was settled by 
compromise, and shortly afterwards Dyce 
Sombre sailed for England leaving his 
brother-m-law, Paul Solar oh, in charge of 
the managements of his estates and properties. 
Thus the father and son parted never to 
meet on earth again Col Dyce died in 
Calcutta in the month of April 1838 and was 
buried m Fort William. 

Dyce Sombre reached England m June 
1838 and in the following } ear he visited 
Rome, where he wished to commemorate the 

however proved that the military stores seized 
by the Company were actually purchased by tha 
Begam at her own cost, and the heirs of Dyce 
Sombre should get the value of same with 
interest. 

I would refer my readers to the Privy 
Council Judgements in which a complete history 
of the case will be found summed up 
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third Anniversary ot the Begam’s death (27 
Jan. 1839 , 

“proportioned both to her rank and to his 
affection The magnificent Church of San Carlo 
in Corso was selected for the purpose, and 
adorned with mournful splendour . High Mass 
was celebrated, accompanied by music of the most 
splendid character, and admirably conducted, 
and in the course of the morning, a Funeral 
Oration” 

in a manner was delivered by the Very Revd. 
N. Wiseman D D , Rector of the English 
College, Rome * 

Dyce Sombre, naturally enough, came in 
for a good deal of notice in England. In 
the beginning of August 1838 he became ac- 
quainted with Mary Anne Jervis, the only 
surviving daughter of Edward Jervis, second 
Viscount St Vincent, and they were married 
two years afterwards (26 Sept 1840), when 
the bride was aged about 28. In the follow- 
ing year Dyce Sombre was elected member 
of Pailiament for the borough of Sudbury. 

But this matrimonial connection, far from 
contributing m the least to his peace and fe- 
licity, was the positive source of his unhap- 
piness and rum. After a short time there 
arose a considerable tension of feeling be- 
tween the couple, so much so that Dyce 
Sombre could not but plainly charge her 
with conduct unbecoming a true wife and 
had occasion even to suspect her fidelity. 
Mrs, Dyce Sombre was tired of her hus- 
band’s society, whose acts seemed eccentiic to 
her, and an attempt on her part to have him 
pronounced a lunatic, materially assisted by 
the two brothers-in-law of her husband — 
Oapt. Rose Troup and Paul Solaroli, who 
had grudget against him, was in the end 
successful. 

Mrs. Dyce Sombre now began to show 
anxiety for the health of her husband and 
an officious Doctor — as Dyce himself put it — 
Was called in Then one fine morning Dyce 

^ Sardhana (pamphlet), p 48 

t They frequently asserted to Mrs Dyce 
Sombre that a parganah of great value [Bad- 
shapore] belonged in part to their wives, 
and that Dyce Sombre unlawfully kept from his 
sisters the evidence of their right contained in 
the original grant thereof or that he had 
destroyed it, m order to further his purpose of 
obtaining the whole for himself See Behitation, 

p 60. 


Sombre lose to find himself a prisoner under 
the charge of three keepers at his doors. 
More than 16 weeks was he detained in 
captivity before a commission sat (3Ist July 
1843) at his lesidence to enquire into the 
state of his mind, who declared him to be of 
unsound mind and, as such, quite unfit to 
be entrusted with the management of his 
own affairs. 

But fortunately foi him, Dyce escaped 
the effects of the lunacy decision. After 
the commission had found him guilty, his 
health began to fail and he was sent under 
a Doctor to travel to Bristol and from thence 
to Liverpool. At the latter place he seized 
the chance of making his escape in the 
morning of 21st September 1843 and 
arrived the following evening in Paris, 
without money and without any other thing 
than what he carried on his person. He had 
not a single sou given to him foi several 
weeks when he was obliged to live on the 
advances of his friends. A Committee was 
soon formed to manage the affairs of the 
lunatic. What an irony of fate f He who 
was most tenderly brought up in the midst 
of affiuence and princely comforts as the 
master of an enormous fortune, “yielding an 
income of £20,000 [2 lakhs of rupees] a year*' 
{Refutation^ pp. 53. 245) was at last com- 
pelled to live upon a poor pittance doled out 
to him by the Committee. And all the while 
the wife of Dyce Sombre was having an 
allowance of £4000 (Rs. 40,000) annually 
from his estates ^ 

In order to prove his sanity before the 
world and to give the lie direct to the 
charges brought against him, Dyce Sombre 
presented himself for examination before 
the most eminent physicians of Pans, St. 
Petersburgh, Brussels, and even many first 
late physicians of England, and they unani- 
mously affirmed their conviction of his sanity 
and capacity to manage his own affairs. 
Strongly supported by these medical opinions 
Dyce sent in his petitions to the Court oi 
Chancery for an entire supersedeas, but the 
medical examination held by the Ghancerj 
Doctors at different periods failed to achieve 
the desired effect, and the prospect o 
obtaining redress appeared to Dyce to be 
an idle dream. 

Driven to despair, he now took to s 
diffeient course He published m Pans ii 
August 1849 a bulky volume, containing 58' 
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pages, under fche heading, if? Dyce Somhe^s 
Befutafion of the change of lunacy bought 
against him in the Coiut of Ghanceiy^ The 
object of the book is to leave the public to 
foim their own opinions on his sad case, and 
he concludes with the following remarks — 

“I believe in the unchastity of my wife, 
therefore I am a lunatic 

f i ^ % 

Thus it IS, that by the combined efforts of 
intrigue, ignorance and misrepresentation, and 
by the defective state of the English law as 
regards lunatics, 1 am debarred from personal 
liberty in my mother-country ; the management 
of my property is withheld from me, while it is 
wasted through negligence or cupidity, and 
myself cast out as far as practicable from the 
society of reasonable men, a lunatic among the 
sane, by the dictum of a few men, who openly 
profess to set their own wisdom against that of 
the rest of the world. 

And all this is in a country which prides 
itself upon being the only one in the world, 
where personal liberty is fairly understood, 
where a pick-pocket or a murderer will meet 
with all Lie tenderness of the law, but where, 
alas ’ there is no law for a presumed lunatic, 
when there are interested parties, whose wishes 
are that he should remain so,” 

Weighed down by sorrow and sheer dis- 
appointment Dyce Sombre began to pine 
away and at last his health completely gave 
way In 1850 he crept over to London 
‘‘where he died [ 1851, 1st July ] a lonely 
and terrible death at Fenton’s Hotel, in St. 
James Street ” (Cal. Rev. 1880, p. 459). Six- 
teen years later (August 1867) his remains 
were carried to Sardhana and laid by the 
side of his benefactress. 

Dyce Sombre was desirous that his hate- 
ful wife should have none of his money. 
“He left a will and directed that all 
his property should be applied to founding 
a sohocil at Sardhana for boys of mixed pa- 
rentage, the palace forming the nucleus of 
the necessary building. To ensure the prov- 
ing of the will, he made the Chaiiman and 
Deputy Chairman of the Court of Directors 
his executors, with legacies of £10000 
a-piece, but to no purpose. Though these 

^ My best thanks are due both to Mr 0. 
Cbuldrej (formerly of Messrs Cillanders 
Arbuthiiot Co ) and to Mr Dasharathi Sanyal 
M. A , B L (now deceased) for'giving me access 
to this rare and valuable book 


gentlemen fought the case gallantly up to 
the Queen in Council, the will was negatived 
in every Court as that of a lunatic , and the 
whole property devolved upon the widow, as 
sole heir at law, ’ {Cal Rev 1880. p. 459) 

Mary Anne, the widow of Dyce Sombre, 
on 8th November 1862 took as her second 
husband G-eorge Cecil Weld, old Baron For- 
rester, and since then became known as Lady 
Forester. He died on 14th Feb. 1886 and 
she followed him to the grave at the age of 
eighty, seven years later (7th March, 1893).'^ 
She left no issue behind. During her 
lifetime she maintained in good order the 
Sardhana Palace, and founded the Forester 
Hospital and Dispensary at Sardhana, next 
to St. John’s College, with the Begam’s 
money, for the benefit of the native and 
other necessitous population of Sardhana 
and the neighbourhood.” t After her 
death, the palace and the adjoining garden 
were put up for auction on Monday 28th 
December 1896, and were purchased by the 
Catholic Mission of Agra for Rs, 25000. i 
The palace is now used for the purpose of an 
Anglo-Vernacular school and orphanage for 
Indian Christian boys. 

The Begam’s palace at Sardhana was 
chiefly remarkable for a collection of some 

* For the lineage of Mary Anne, see 
Burke’s Peerage (1923), pp 928, 1956 7. 

t The Begam in her will left Rs 50,000 
in trust in favour of Anne Mary, a sister of 
Dyce Sombre It was stipulated that should 
Anne and her husband Col. Troup die Without 
issue, the income of the trust would be appro- 
priated for charitable purposes It so happened 
that Col. Troup died on 5th July 1862 without 
leaving any issue, and his wife, after half a 
decade, followed suit (18 March 1867) There- 
upon Lady Forester, with the principal of the 
Trust, VIZ Rs. 50,000 created a new trust on 
15th April 1876 for the purpose of a hospital 
and dispensary, which was built at the end 
of the seventies or beginning of eighties She 
herself gave a piece of freehold ground — in all 
1726 sq;. yds, — situated at Sardhana, with a 
house already erected on part thereof, in order 
that it m^ght be adopted for the purpose. 
(Indenture dated 15-4-1876 ) 

This endowment is now m the hands of the 
Treasure Charitable Endowments, Allahabad. 

+ The landed possessions at Delhi, Agra 
and Meerut Lad in all probability been disposed 
of by Mrs. Dyce Sombre long before. 
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25 oil-pamtings'^- of her fi lends, relations and 
courtieis, drawn by artists of celebrity, such 
as Jiwan Earn, Beechey of Lucknow, and 
Melyille of Delhi. With the exception of 
the steel engraving of Lady Poi ester, which 

Lor a description of these paintings, I 
would refer my readers to Keene’s article in 
Gal. Beview, 1880, pp 46-60. 

Lala Sri Earn of Delhi has in his collection 
an old painting which represents the 


was sent to her uncle, the rest of his pictures, 
or most of them, were bought by the local 
Government in 1895 and these now decorate 
the walls of the Government House, Allahabad. 

BRAJENDEANATH BANERJEE. 

in male attire with a hookah in her hands and 
a clio^dar standing by Two likenesses of the 
Begam can also be found in Delhi Museum and 
a miniature portrait in the frontispiece of 
Vol T of the first edition of Sleeman’s Eamhleb 


THE CLAIM OP IEOH AND STEEL TO PEOTECTION 

By ASHOKE CHATTEEJEE.^' 


General Nature of the Industry 

I T will be waste of space to describe 
in detail the important part that 
Iron and Steel play m modern life. 
Suffice it to say that without these theie 
would be no cultivation, no harvest, no 
storage, no transportation, no cooking 
and no eating in a civilised commu- 
nity. Without lion and Steel there could be 
no modern buildings, conveyances or com- 
forts. There could be no machinery minus 
Iron and Steel and modern life would revert- 
to the Stone Age if machinery disappeared. 
In the Stone Age (known as the Golden Age 
among certain intellectuals, who, having been 
disappointed m the Present and being too 
lethargic to strive after an improved Entuie, 
clothe the Past in gossamer fabrics of imagi- 
nation and illusion and dote upon it in an 
ecstasy of “idealism”) man was an automaton 
of filer ce self-assertion and the programme of 
man’s life was so crowded with the much- 
vaunted ‘struggle’ for existence that the 
‘joys’ of existence never found a place in it* 
Modern communities, with their general 
education, co-operation, mutual help and 
democracy, have been slowly evolved, mainly 

I am indebted to Mr K K. Ciiatterjee, B Sc. 
(Loudon), A. E 0 S (Loudon), for kindly reading 
through this paper and providing comments im 
the footnotes 


under the pressure of economic forces j and 
the Age of Steel is the most modern phase 
of a process m which Stone, Bronze and Iron, 
each played an interesting and important part, 
Modernism stands on a Steel pedestal The 
whole of the mechanical civilisation 
of to-day depends almost totally 
upon Iron and Steel. 

What sort of an industry is that of Iron 
and Steel ^ It is an industry which is work- 
ed on the understanding that Nature is 
munfficent and that man has proved his claim 
to this munificence by his intelligence and 
by the sweat of his brow. Coal and Iron- 
ore are the chief contributions of Nature 
and man has to coax the raw materials into 
the form which suits his purpose. 

It is an industry in which the natural 
resources must be had for working in 
abundance and m correct juxtaposition. It 
would not serve any purpose to hate the 
coal and the ore five hundred or even less 
miles apart, for the transportation neces- 
sary to bring the two together will cost 
enough to make it a business absurdityt. It 

* And he should but expect an equitable 
and just return for his labours. 

t Not always* The Eoglisli Iron and Steel 
Industry depends a good deal on Spanish and 
Scandinavian ore In the pre-war days, Mag** 
netite used to he exported from India, too. 
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IS also necessary to obtain a good and cheap 
supply of fluxes, the substances that help 
the reduction of a metal by fusion at the 
place where the industry would be earned 
on. The fluxes are limestone and dolomite. 

Next to natural lesources, we have to con- 
sider the human factor. The industry de- 
pends upon skilled labour of a highly specia- 
lised sort. The necessary skill which will 
enable the industiy to grow and prosper, can- 
not be acquiied in a few days. It often 
takes years and is considered by experts to 
have the nature of what is m^^-called heredi- 
tary skill.*^' Hereditary skill merely means 
the kind of skill which develops to a perfec- 
tion only when acquired slowly and continu- 
ously from childhood. The future workman 
has to be brought up in an atmosphere of 
the kind of work required in order to lend 
him the correct outlook and aptitude. This 
building up of a supply of skilled labour is 
of much importance ^ for on efficient labour 
rests to a large extent the question of cheap 
production. 

Next to labour, we have to consider the 
question of organisation. The same sort of 
organ! ization does not suit all industries. 
Some industries, owing to their nature, are 
tun best on a small scale , but there are 
bthers which can be successful only when 
worked on a large scale. These latter are 
Indlistries in which experiment, specialisa- 
tion, utilization of by-products, transport 
Costs, costs of buying and selling, etc,, are of 
Vital importance 

Iron and Steel fall in this class. The 
ability to supply a large and varied stock 
helps to obtain better prices A large con- 
cern can keep large stocks In different mar- 
kets and this saves a lot m freights. A veiy 

^ Hereditary skill does not apply m this 
industry or in any industry whatsoever Bead up 
the history of the German Steel Industry. English 
elcperts tnay talk what they please abont this, 
but why are they miles behind America in point 
of mass production and behind Germany in 
Special Steels ^ I'our fetors do count and they 
are 

1 Research coupled with industry 

2. Early training of workmen on the appren- 
tice and evening class system 

8. Capable organising heads 

4 A strict and rigid Working nut of the eco- 
nomic value of every man, machine and material 
Used in the production of the final article. 


large concern or combination of concerns 
can, with profit, even build factoiies m dif- 
feient places, if the raw materials are avail- 
able, and save much of^the selling costs. The 
United States Steel Coiporation built factor- 
ies in different places, on locations chosen 
with refeience to raw materials and markets, 
m order to effect savings in freights. Rut 
the various factoiies being run on a basis of 
co-operation as against competition did not 
cause any increase in selling costs. 

In a large concern, a large order calling 
for different classes of goods could be distri- 
buted among different mills, each one adapt- 
ed for a special production. In a small estab- 
lishment, a varied order causes frequent 
stoppages m order to change over to new 
productions, and this means increased cost 
of production. Large businesses can employ 
better brains and can afford to experiment 
and research.* This does not sound very 
important, but to quote an expert • ‘‘There 
is nothing so cheap as brains ; they must be 
had at any price.” And Research is to In- 
dustry what Irrigation is to Agiiculture. 
Without experiment and research any branch 
of industry would soon shrivel up into obso- 
lescence. 

The main advantages of large scale pro- 
duction are • (a) Specialisation, (b) Sav- 

ing through better buying arid selling, (c) 
Saving in freights, (d) Ability to lun plant 
continuously at full capacity, (e) Ability 
to employ better brains and to experiment, 

(f) Gains through utilization of by-products, 

(g) Better control over supply of human 
and natural resources, etc. 

The Iron and Steel industry is eminently 
suited to large scale production , rather, it 
cannot prosper without this type of organi- 
zation, 

I shall be asked why I have taken so 
much space to describe the nature of this 
industry when we are discussing whether or 
not we should give it protection against for- 
eign competition, As a matter of fact I have 
not been able to make the nature of this 
industry clear enough for a proper under- 
standing of why it deserves protection. I 
shall discuss why the Indian Iron and Steel 
Industry requires and deserves piotection, 

"^Aud they can subsidise scientific institutions 
engaged tn such work 
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after I have said a few words about protec- 
tion in general. 

A nation’s Right to Protect its 
Industries. 

I must make it absolutely clear to start 
with that trading with other nations does not 
form any fart of human or national morality 
This world of ours has no trade with Mars or 
Jupiter , but that does not make the economic 
life of the world a jot the worse. The nation 
which produces everything for itself is no 
more guilty of an economic cnme than is the 
man who prefers to do everything for himself 
and produces nothing for exchange Na- 
tional morality, excellence or even wealth 
does not necessarily bear a relation to the 
amount of goods that a nation exchanges 
with other nations. 

The economic life of a nation depends 
upon the possession of very many different 
things. If a nation could produce all or 
most of its requirements within itself, with- 
out thereby unduly wasting time, energy or 
resources, there is no reason why it should 
not do so. The reason why we find interna- 
tional trade is that nations find it more pro- 
fitable to produce only such goods as could 
be produced by it more advantageously than 
by other nations and to obtain its various 
requirements by exchanging its products 
with those of other countries. Some countries 
are better suited to produce a certain com- 
modity or a number of commodities than 
others and the others in their turn find it 
easier to produce particular things as against 
a handicap in regard to some other kinds 
of production. Just as a tailor does only 
tailoring and exchanges what he produces 
for money directly and for the goods he 
buys with the money, indirectly to obtain 
his requirements, so a nation often specialises 
in some kinds of production and obtains all 
soits of things by exchange. So that inter- 
national trade is a matter of conve- 
nience and not principle, as some would 
have us believe. 

Conveniences are both direct and indirect. 
When I get something which yields more 
satisfaction to me, than something else which 
I give away in exchange for the former, it 
IS a bargain and an arrangement for an 
immediate or direct convenience. But if the 
bargain is foregone and I keep the less 
satisfactory commodity m the hope that it 


will be the instrument of much greater satis- 
faction in the future, I am acting neither 
virtuously nor sinfully, but merely with 
foresight. Acting with foresight is man’s 
sacred privilege, and nations as well as indi- 
viduals have the right to forego immediate 
gams in order to assure greater gains for the 
future Production and exchange are all for 
human wealth and happiness. And wealth 
and happiness, like many other things, 
have a remote as well as an immediate 
aspect. The economic conduct of a nation 
should take pioper notice of this remote 
aspect of things. 

Thfe wealth and happiness of nations, in 
so far as they rest on material considerations, 
depend upon a proper utilization of their 
natural and human resources. If a nation 
keeps its labour power inactive or ineffi- 
ciently active and depends mainly on the 
bounty of natuie, its- economic life is defec- 
tive , for it is a great national loss to waste 
human labour by allowing it to remain idle 
or unskilled. That is why purely agricul- 
tural nations are poor compared to agricul- 
tural industrial nations. Industrialisa- 
tion is necessary to stop this Waste. 
Human labour, properly trained, is the 
greatest source of material wealth (and 
material wealth wisely consumed is a very 
sure way to betterment). 

Unless a nation develops to a certain 
extent along the industrial line, ifc is not 
possible to say which particular industries 
are best suited to it , for industries take time 
to give a promise of easy development, 
India is a waster of its human re- 
sources, and fcbe road to prosperity for 
India lies through training that vast source 
of wealth, India’s children, into pioducbive 
skill and wise consumption. 

As I have said before, the Iron and 
Steel Industry is the mainspring of the 
industrial machine and as such deserves 
first and most attention. I have pointed out 
that international trade is the outcome of 
the differential advantages m particular 
kinds of production that is found among the 
nations. But that does not prove that when- 
ever a nation is at a disadvantage m the 
production of some commodity, it ought to 
give up that line of production. For there 
are other considerations of much import- 
ance, VIZ. . — 
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(ri) Is the disadvantage only temporary 
St is it permanent ? 

(h) Does the giving up of the industry 
involve economic or political risks f 

(c) Is it possible that the gain afforded 
by giving up the industry will be far out- 
weighed by indirect losses ^ 

The Iron and steel industry in India at 
the presents time is at a disadvantage with"^ 
the same in foreign countries or why should 
there be this outcry for immediate protection ^ 
But my contention is that 

(Aj The disadvantage is merely 
temporary. 

(B) Its desertion involves econo- 
mic and political risks. 

(0) Even if it were permanently 
unsuitable to India, the indirect gains 
involved in its growth would justify 
a deliberate fostering of the industry. 

I shall prove contention (0) before 
going into (A) and (B), which are more 
complicated The statement that even an 
artificially fostered Iron and Steel industry m 
India would justify its existence by indirect 
gains IS based on the fact that India is an 
econoiMG ciipple. Nature and Man are the 
two legs of national economics, and in India 
Man IS very largely idle and useless. By 
industnal development we shall be able to 
put India’s economics on two sound legs 
and make its economic life different from the 
insecure and pitiable thing it is now. Look- 
ing at the question from the point of view 
of the Iron and Steel industry alone^ it may 
be wasteful to work it in India, rather than 
buy Iron and 'Steel (and its manufactures) 
from, say, Belgium. But take the national 
point of view, Is it a sound national policy 
to sit idle or mainly idle and get vaiious 
commodities by paiting with much of our 
natural wealth (raw and agricultural stuff), 
while we can produce most of those commo- 
dities by learning to utilise our idle hours ^ 
It may be that we shall not be able to pro- 
duce temporarily or permanently ,quite as 
much as Belgians do m as many hours j but 
should we for that reason fail to employ our 
working power ? Is it economic sagacity to 
stay idle because others can work better, 
assuming that they can do so. 

*Is there a real disadvantage or is it arti- 
ficially produced by people who stand to gain 
by its presence ? 


Let me put the case in a different form. 
Let X lepresent food and raw materials 
and y manufactures, 

As things are now, let us assume that 
India requiies (as bare necessities ) TOX-f- 
, SOY. India produces lOOX ; but her resources 
aie 100X-{-20Y woifch of unused labour- 
power, or let us say 10 million woik-hours, 
one work-hour being equal to one labourer 
working one hour. Let us suppose that 
Belgium can produce 25Y m 10 million 
work-hours. 

India has to obtain her requirements of 
, SOY by giving in exchange 40X, so that she 
IS left with only 60X*f SOY. And there is a 
shortage in food and raw materials amounting 
to lOX 

The Better Scheme would be to 
utilise the unused labour-power without 
worrying about whether others can work 
better Let India produce the lOOX and utilise 
the unused labour power. She will then 
have 100X-1-20Y She will exchange less 
than 15X to obtain the balance of lOY , so 
that aftei the exchange India will be left 
with 85X-f SOY or she can have Rss X and 
more Y as desired Thus there will be no 
shortage of food and law materials. 

Industry is the way to utilise the unused 
labour-power of India, and the development of 
Iron and steel is the most important thing 
for the creation of an Industrial India. 
Even if m work more to produce less 
than others do, it is to our advantage 
to work.* 

Next I shall try to prove that though the 
Iron and Steel industry in India is at a 
disadvantage now, the disadvantage is only 
temporary. I make this statement on the 
strength of two things 1. The industry has 
certain permanent advantages. 2. The 
reasons why it is at a low ebb now are mostly 

* As regards the employment of foreign 
‘experts’ and workmen ow industrial cencerns, 
suppose a lot of inefficient wasters were 
imported from abroad on extravagant terms re- 
sulting in the draining of the concern’s life- 
blood, and suppose the nation was called upon 
to support these imported, ones who do not form 
any part of Indians surplus labour or brain 
power, in perpetuity without anybody being a 
gainer either in the way of experience or^money , 
so far as this country is concerned, would there 
be any advantage in work ^ 
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of an impermanent soil i shall examine 
these one by one. 

The Industry is suited to India. 

India possesses abundant natuial lesouic- 
es foi building up an Iron and Steel Industiy, 
and what if^ moic^ she posse'^ses natural le- 
sources of such a widely varied chaiactei as 
to open up a vast field for industiialisation 
on an extensive scale. lion and steel aie 
the first movers of this great piocess Sir 
John Stiachey once said, “India by the 
extent and favourable conditions of 
its territory, is capable of producing 
almost every article required for the 
use of man And we h^ive been scientific- 
ally taught and drilled into the belief that 
India must for ever lemain a purely agricul- 
tural country f Economic propaganda, like 
a sinister hypnotic influence, has para- 
lysed India’s ambition, optimism and self- 
confidence. But let us look at the lion and 
Steel Industry as dissociated from its mdiiect 
advantages. India possesses 

(a) Iron ore resources of excellent quality, 
enormous quantity and ready accessibility 

(b) Flu\ m satisfactory cjuantities and fair 
quality. 

(c) Coal 111 quantity and quality winch can 
be used with fair efficiency 

(d) Coal and Flux m reasonably close 
pi o\ unity 

of the Etidenre, Ind, hh<)( Comm,. 
Col I/, 3^1) 

India also is a gieat market for lion and 
Steel and their manufactures. Let us considei 
the import figures for these 

In 1920-21 Iron and Steel imports were 
only second in importance to imports of 
Cotton manufactures. In 1921-22 lion and 
Steel came fourth on the scale and were 
valued at 21 crores Put we must remember 
that there were during the same period im- 
ports of machinery and railway plant worth 
35 and 19 crores respectively We are dis- 
cussing the question of protection for lion 
and Steel, not merely from the point of view 
of that trade alone , we must give every con- 
sideration to what it can do for the 
nation’s prosperity. Mr Parsons said 
m his oral evidence before the Indian Fiscal 
Commission, 

“There is one point which is being lost sight 
of in this connection, and that is, it is in the 
interests of the Iron and Steel manufacturers 


111 tills country to encourage the gion th of machi- 
nery makers, and the higher forms of engineer- 
ing skill, and I think the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company has shown during the past few years 
that in spite of the protective tariff working 
against them, they will be in a better position, 
if they are assisted by a protective tariff on the 
basic industry, to give further assistance to the 
growth of subsidiary companies ” 

{Minutes of the JEiidcnce, Vol II, p, 329 ) 

Why ? one may ask. Let us answer in 
the words of Mr bawday • 

“I may tell you that some customers obtain 
from us goods at approximately 40 per cent* of 
the market rate There is one Company which 
has made a contract some time ago It is a very 
low one ” 

So that what the basic industry gams 
thiough the piotective tanffi, which enables 
it to sell goods at a higher price in the open 
market, “is not wholly a burden on the 
Community”. It tiansfeis much of the 
benefit to other industries in the shape of 
low contiact puces for them * 

Then comes the question of the supply of 
labour . As I have already pointed out, 
India possesses a vast supply of high class la- 
bour. Only it lequires training And the 
training will come m good timet, if indusfciies 
can lun tlnough a preliminary period. 

But do Indian firms get any considerable 
share of this benefit ^ Or is it that somehow 
or other all the profit goes to non-Indian inter- 
ests ^ m which case the community hardly gets 
its money’s w^orth 

f This zs the mam issue Is it a fact or is 
it not, that supeiio) Indian labour is being con- 
stantly superseded by the mediocre imported 
variety through the partiality of the heads and 
the stupidity and cow^ardice of the directorate ^ 
And this in the face of an enormous difference in 
cost between the t\\o It is needless to say which 
IS the higher 

If protection is to be given, it should be 
made a firm stipulation, a sine qua non, that 
Indian skilled labour, whenever available, must 
he employed m preference to the imported variety, 
even tf it be lower in efficiency, since the coun- 
try IS to bear the cost of the resultant unecono- 
mical production All the concerns benefiting 
by the protective tariff must guarantee that all 
the covenanted men employed in their concerns 
must be replaced at the expiry of their terms 
by Indians who me to he homed up by them as a 
return for this help given by this country 
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Disadvantages are only Temporary. 


I£ India Las such natural resources and 
such ready market, why cannot India pio- 
duce Iron and Steel cheaply enough to com- 
pete with foreign goods ^ This is due to 
many reasons, of which the most important 
are^ 


(a) Foreign conditions of production 
and the ability of foreigners to dump their 
goods in India, (b) The advantage of the 
foreigner in having depreciated exchanges 
and diiect bounties, (c) Advantage of the 
foreignei in legard to plant, (d) Dearth * 
of trained labour m India, (e) Very high 
supervising costs in India, (f) Higher 
prices of Coal and Flux in India compared 
with America, Belgium or Germany.t 
(a) 

In foreign countries the industry is highly 
organised and specialised under a system of 
large scale production and wide combination 
among individual producers. The advantages 
of such a system may be summed up in the 
words of an eminent economist. 


Savings are effected in many ways, 

“For the metal can pass through many 
stages without even getting cold waste gases 
can be used to generate horse-power to be ap- 
plied directly, or through electricity , and high 
chemical and other technical skill can find large 
scope in the supreme direction of many massive 
processes Rolling mills, engine shops, etc , can 
often find occupation in slack times by enlarging 
and repairing their own plant, and that of fur- 
naces, and above all of the mines and rails or 
plates, which happen to have been made unmar- 
ketable by slight flaws, can yet be turned to 
account m posts of no great responsibility about 
the mines, the furnaces, etc Thus a 
business, which owns the necessary supplies of 
coal and iron ore, is m a \ery strong position . 

though it IS true that a capital of some 
twenty million pounds or about Rs 30,00,00000 
(Tata Iron and Steel Oo Ltd Rs 15,02,12,500, 
authorised and issued , Bengal Iron Co. Ltd 
Rs 3,75,00,000 fully paid, Eastern Iron Ltd , 
1,00,00,000, 5 per cent paid , Indian Iron and 
Steel Co Ltd , 3,00,0,000 fully paid ) suffices 
at present for the equipment of a single set of 
fully efficient steel works , yet a fusion of many 


^ This is artificially produced to a great 
extent. 

t This, I believe, is not correct In any 
case, the railways are responsible to a great 
extent. 


works in different parts of the continent of 
America is able to make considerable savings by 
sending each order to bo filled at that works 
which is best adapted for it by .situation, 
special appliances and freedom from other 
engagements, etc ” {Industry and Trade, by 
Alfred Marshall, Book III, Ch. VIII, Sec I ) 

Gompaied to the giant industries 

abroad, our concerns are pigmies or 

rather infants. But the organisation 

oould be improved over years in • a 
way best suited to Indian conditions, and 
there is much scope foi leduction of cost of 
production along this line Savings of the large 
scale and combination systems of pioduc- 
tion aie so considerable that veiy often it is 
more profitable to produce much larger 
quantities than is justified by the demand 
which pays the no'tmal price tnan to produce 
quantities just sufficient to meet the demand. 
It is quite possible that if 100 units involve 
a cost of production amounting to 200X, the 
production of 150 units would increase the 
cost of production to only 250X, Under the 
circumstances, if the normal market pays 
200X for 100 units, it is worth while pi o- 
ducing the remaining 50 units if only the 
latter find a market at any pi ice not less than 
50X At that price these units would be 
selling at a puce only 50 p. c of the price 
obtained in the noimal market. 

Most foreign countries produce 
excess quantities for the sake of eco- 
nomy and these are dumped in un- 
protected markets to serve the 
double purpose of getting rid of the 
excess and destroying local indus- 
tries m order to create there a 
market which will pay higher prices 
later on 

The Indian Metalluigical Association say m 
their evidence befoie the Fiscal commission, 

‘Tndia with its low tariff is the 
dumping ground of the world.” 

And India must be rid of this cut-throat 
competition of foreign manufacturers. 
Moreover, when once we have our industries 
well organised, they would be able to meet 
such competition with similar tactics without 
the help of protective duties. 

{h) 

Some foreign coontries have their curren- 
cies depieciated abnormally. This means 
that one can buy their goods at abnormally 
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low prices A depieciated excbaDge is a 
national bounty on the expoit trade, but an 
indiiect one. This factoi will not be piesent 
toi ever and India needs protection against 
such exchanges while they last Then there 
aie direct government bounties on export to 
tackle. The Belgian government pay 30 
francs to its manufactuieis for every ton of 
Steel they expoit Such bounties are as 
artificially aggressive as high import 
duties are similarly defensive, India 
must be saved from such deliberate or other 
aggression on the part of foreign 
countries. 

(<■) 

Foieign countries mostly erected costly 
plant during the war. Their governments 
paid for them Now these countries are 
taking advantage of war time installations 
to put cheap goods on the world markets. 
India has to pay for every little bit she 
installs now. But the nearly free gotten 
plant of European manufacturers will 
not last for ever. They will have to 
renew then plant. And the abnormal ad« 
vantage will cease with the renewals In 
the meantime, India needs protection from 
their cheap production. 

(d) 

I have said at the beginning how labour 
m this industry requiies a long period to 
acquire the desired efficiency. Inefficient 
labour is costly in two ways. It produces 
less and requires much costly supeivision. 

Let us compare the labour costs of 
America and England with those of India. 

Labour costs for conversion in Eupees 
per ton in pre-war America and England, 
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Indian Labour costs for converson m 
Eupees pei ton, Oct 1921. 


Coke Ovens 1 52 

Blast Furnace 2*6 1 

Open Health 6 06 

Blooming Mill 1 72 

BaiMill 16 60 


Add to those high labour costs, which 
will come down with the maturity of the 
mdustiy, 

(e) 

the high cost of supeivision Owing to the 
absence of skilled wmikmen in India, super- 
vision cost IS very high. The need for skilled 
European woikrnen has to he satisfied by 
paying high wages to such employes, who 
have a higher standard of living than that 
class of Indians which could and would 
supply with time the necessary ability and 
workmanship. A generation of iron and 
steel workers has yet to glow up* and when 
it does grow up, the costs will be i educed 
considerably, 

if) 

The puces of Coal and Flux m India are 
higher than in America, Belgium or Germany. 
Take the price of Coal. The Collieries in 
India aie not so well organised nor so well 
supplied with good machinery and tools, 
and the Indian mineis are not trained and 
efficient enough to use complicated tools or 
to assuie cheap working costs But it is 
hoped that with the growth of industrialism 
in India mining costs will fall owing to a fall 
in the price of machinery and tools and an 
increase m the supply of well-trained, intelli- 
gent and efficient miners So that even in 
this case the disadvantage is of a temporary 
natuie. 

We shall now consider another aspect of 
the question. I have tried to make it clear 
how the Iron and Steel industry is suited to 
India and how whatevei disadvantages it 
may be in now, are of a tempoiaiy kind 
But there aie the dangers of depending upon 
foreign countries for the supply of a thing 
on which depends the life of numeious subsi- 
diary industries. 

The Dangers of Depending on 
Foreigners 

I have said that lion and Steel is the 

Are they bemg allowed to grow up, let 
alone being encouraged to ^ 
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prime mover of the modern industiial macliine. 
It IS the basic mdustiy on which rest numer- 
ous subsidiaiy industiies. Hence a stoppage 
of the supply of lion and Steel means the 
collapse of the whole Industrial structure 
of the nat on. Foreigners may be selling us 
cheap Steel now^ but wheie is the guarantee 
that they will not in the futuie make up for 
present sacrifices (if any) by charging nigher 
prices when once they are in the position of a 
monopolist m the supply of this essential mate- 
rial ^ Foreigners do not thayge its low pices jo'i 
2 )hilanthoj)y, They do so because otherwise 
they cannot sell goods to us. If they could 
do so at highei prices they would be only 
too glad to do so And they would he m a 
position to chaige high prices when our 
national production is stopped outright or 
eren kept down to a fraction of the total 
amount required. Self-help is the best way 
where vital industiies aie concerned. Then 
again, there is the question of the importance 
of Iron and Steel in national defence. These 
are things on which depend the ability of a 
nation to obtain arms, munitions and other 
apparatus of warfaie for offensive or defen- 
sive purposes. The supply of such things ought 
not to be kept in the hands of foreigners. 

But why do people object to protec- 
tion of Iron and Steel ? 

Some object because they believe in fiee 
trade principles. They think that free tiade 
is an ideal in itself But free tiade is 
merely the means whereby people hope to 
realise the ideal of i-yoHd-prosperity. Some 
say that it is a means foi the attainment of 
national piosperity. But national oi world- 
prosperity has no meaning apart fiom the 
prosperity of Men. Men can piosper host 
when the natural and laboui resources at 
their disposal are utilised for maximum 
production ( relatively to sacrifice ). It may 
be that the most perfect utilisation of natuial 
and human resources will result when all 
over the world men work for ends to which 
the particular abilities of and the resources 
available to each group aie best suited , but 
that does not piove that in the absence of an 
ideal settlement of the question, people 
should remain idle rathei than accept a 
settlement which m its beauty falls shoit of 
the ideal JSlor does it piove that the ideal 
must be obtained at one jump or not at all. 

But foitiinatel} tlieie are very few who 


religiously refuse anything but free trade 
Next come the large section who object to 
protection and specially to protection of Iron 
and Steel owing to a shortsightedness 
born of tuning up the intelligence to gam 
only immediate ends Some veil more 
sini&ter motives betmd tbis appa- 
rent sbort-sigbted simplicity. 

But first let us examine a leading membei 
of the shortsighted species. 

Mr. George Pilcher, 

Who made himself quite popular some 
time ago, thinks that a duty on Iron and 
Steel would put an injurious burden on Jute, 
Tea, Engineering and Metal works, etc. In 
his opinion, it is a ‘pueiile contention’ to tax 
a piospeious industry or several prosperous 
industries in oidei to help the building up 
of the Iron and Steel industry, tie also 
modestly suggests that his point of view is 
that of an economist One should call him 
a Trades Economist rather than a Political 
Economist He has woiked out im- 
pressively and in detail the P? ohable Barden 
that protection to Iron and Steel would inflicfc 
upon certain industries He need not have 
done so, for even schoolboys know that pro- 
tection IS a national sacrifice and not an imme- 
diate boon like, let us say, Biitish Eule But 
it IS a sacrifice which has a good reward 

Nations build up their Political Econo- 
my, not on a consideiation of the present 
only, nor in view of the prosperity of parti- 
cular industries (owned by paiticular classes 
of people as in the case of Indian Tea, Jute, 
Engineering and Metal works) but they keep 
betoie their vision a long future and a com- 
prehensive picture of national prosperity. 

Why should not piosperous industries pay 
for national prosperity ^ Why is it a ‘puerile 
contention’ to make those who can afford, to 
pay so that all may move forward ? It is 
being done everyday and everywhere and 
with the sanction of economists who have a 
genuine claim to the name. What is the mam 
principle of taxation ^ Let us see what 
some groat Thinkers say, to auive at a 
proper valuation of the abstiuse economics 
of Pilcher. 

Sunt ig lilt) ea vectiyalia ... jjiobanda 
quae in omne'^ ordms po stngulouom facul^ 
iatihus ex ae quant ai Bodin. “ T/te subjects of 
eieiij State ought to contuhute toivaids the 
sujipnt of the gounnmenf^a^s neai I ij as 2 m,nhtc, 
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%}i pioixjition tf) illicit ctbditle^^'^ 

Adam Smith Other gieat economists like 
Leroy Beaulieu, Leon Say, Neumann, Prof. 
Edgewoith, Piof. Nicholson and C E 
Bastable would conyince Mr Pilchei that 
it IS not a ‘puerile contention’ to contend that 
ability to pay is a sound criterion of imposing 
burdens. And as individuals pay taxes so 
that all individuals may live and progress 
togethei m a state, industries must also 
contribute according to a similai principle 
for the common development of all national 
industries. If ceitain industries have to pay 
more for machmeiy or materials, that is their 
contribution towards building up a nationally 
important industry. And if this industry is 
not solidly established in India, would Mi. 
Greorge Pilcher guaiantee that foreigneis 
will for ever show an affectionate devotion 
to the interests of Jute, Tea and other indus- 
tries in India > Would not foieiguers take 
it out of these industries when the oppoitu- 
nity will come ? Would Mr Pilchei guaran- 
tee a permanent supply of machmeiy and 
materials to Indians, knowing, as he does, 
that foreigners occasionally indulge in no- 
produotion in older to kill each other for 
the sake of civilisation y Would he protect 
us with bales of Jute and heaps of Tea, if it 
came to a question of fighting for our national 
safety, honour or, let us say, civilisation ^ 

He says that Engineering industries, which 
give employment to some thousands of work- 
men, will suffer, if materials went up in value 
But what about the millions who are perma- 
nently unemployed ^ Will they not get em- 
ployment, moie food and better dwellings, 
when once we have developed our industries 
faiily well ’ Lastly, is not there a chance 
that puces of Iron and Steel and machinery 
will come down in the long run if we make 
present saciifices to tiain up laboui, draw in 
capital and improve organisation 

Mr. Kirloskar of the well-known firm of 
Kiiloskai Bros, manufacturers of agii- 
cultural implements, said befoie the Tariff 
Board that in sjnte of present disadvantages 
the inteiests of his industry along with those 
of others demanded protection to the Steel 
industry in India 

The sinister motives I referred to, belong 
to those who want to retain India as the 
permanent market foi costly British manu- 
factures Biitain, owing to various reasons, 
has lost the lead in the Industrial World 


It 13 vital that Biitam sell goods outside, 
for otherwise she cannot get food for her 
population. Hei goods are high-priced, not 
because of any general superiority in quality 
but because her people have an unitecessanly 
high standard of living and a moibid love 
of leisure. British goods cannot compete 
successfully against cheaper but equally 
good things made elsewhere And for this 
reason, if Biitam could retain India as a 
market where anything could be sold at any 
price, she would not refuse the opportunity 
in a fit of un-Biitish stupidity. But ire do 
not like the idea, and, as such, we should 
overlook the friendly warnings of British 
people against our foolish scheme of pro- 
tecting a basic industry like that of Iron and 
Steel 

The Amount of Duty. 

I am not competent to suggest anything 
as legaids the amount of duty that should 
be imposed in oidei to afford piotection to^ 
Iron and Steel Grenerallv speaking, inter- 
ested parties would naturally claim too highj 
a rate, while otheis, who also are interested in 
another wa}, would fix it too low. We 
should try to make it such as would enable 
the industry to prosper if the individual 
concerns practised strict economy and sound 
management ^ Theie are charges against 

The causes of the failure of this industry 
in India are brought about by the directorates 
of Companies giving complete control to the 
executive body of ..Engineers, Supervising and 
Departmental Heads, etc 

The advantages here are, technically 
speaking 

(1) High grade ore obtainable at a rate 
which IS low beyond the imagination of Western 
producers 

(2) Coal cheap, lime-stone (dolomite is used 
mostly) fairly cheap 

(3) Space for works obtained at practically 
no cost 

Disadvantages 

(1) Extraordinarily top-heaxy management 
Production charges high due to all the smelting 
and other operations being done by imported 
laboui, which is costly and m most cases 
iiiefiicient compared to Western procluctiom * 

(2) Wastage in all diiectioUs due to at 
head being given autocratic powers without 
their having organising capacity 

(3) And some xvould even add the extremely 
heavy charge of Bribery and Corruption to the 
list of disadvantages 
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the Tafca Iron and Sfceel Company of 
extiavagahce and inefEciency. These should 
be considered. Prof. K. T. Shah of the 
Bombay University suggests a general 
20 p. 0 . duty on Iron and Steel. I do 
not like to say anything on this 


question I have only tried to show that India 
must build up this industry in order to 
realise her ideal of ‘‘^Inougll Material 
Wealth to lead a life of Culture, 
Happiness and Independence”. 


GLIMPSES OP BAEODA 

II. The Maharaja-Gaekwae’s Capital 
By St NIHAL SINGH 


T he visitor generally arrives at the Maha- 
raja- Gaekwar’s capital early m the morn- 
ing. After a cup of tea at the Guest 
House Hotel conducted on a quasi-husiuess 


basis, he goes out m a motor to see the 
sights. 

The red brick buildings lining the wide 
boulevard leading from the station towards 
the city, seen in the glow of the eaily morn, 
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look at their best. They bear the hall-mark 
of the ‘T. W. D’h—the creation of non- 
Indian architects, or Indian architects lack- 
ingf originality, striving to produce something 
which looks Indian. 

II 

In the fitness of things, the very first 
structuie on this boulevard to attract notice 
IS dedicated to education — a cause dear to 
the Maharaja’s heart. The Baroda High 
School IS a large, commodious building, com- 
pleted a short time ago 

The Baroda College, standing next to it 
and combining, in its exteiior, the Muslim 
dome with the Hindu pillared verandah was 


III 

A short distance from the College, situ- 
ated in the heart of the tastefully laid out 
public park opened by the Maharaja towards 
the end of his minoiity, are the Museum and 
the Picture Gallery. The former contains a 
faiily representative collection of geological, 
archaeological, zoological, ethnological, and 
industrial exhibits, many of them gathered 
in the State The present curator, Mr. S. M, 
Ganguli, who is a relation of the poet Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, and who was trained for his 
work in Europe and also served in the 
archaeological L’epaitment of the Govern- 
ment of India, has, duiing recent years, taken 



The Museum, Baroda 


erected during the Maharaja’s minority and 
was at the time the most substantial building 
which the State possessed. It began to func- 
tion in 1881 soon after the Maharaja was 
invested with ruling powers. Though during 
the forty-thiee years which have since 
elapsed, its equipment and staff have been 
greatly improved, it yet remains an append- 
age of the Bombay University. That cir- 
cumstance, perhaps more than any other, 
has prevented the State from developing its 
higher education on lines best suited to its 
own requirements, and even from prescribing 
the vernacular as the medium of instruction. 
In the latter respect the Nizam has gone 
ahead of Baroda. 


great pains scientifically to classify, ade- 
quately to label, and artistically to arrange 
all the exhibits. [At the time of my visit 
last year the curator of the Museum was 
engaged in building up an economic section 
which will, I am sure, prove exceedingly 
valuable. Unfortunately, however, a part of 
the building has been diverted by the 
Government to another purpose, boy scouting, 
which, though worthy of every encourage- 
ment, bears no relation to the Museum acti- 
vities, and, therefore, the Economic Court, 
valuable as it is, has had to be relegated to 
the basement.] 

Every effort is being made to conduct 
the Museum so that it will stimulate interest 
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m the using geneiation and diffuse know- 
ledge among the adult population. Yisitois 
who have not had the benefit of going to 
school are taken round the institution by a 
guide who explains to them, in language 
which they can easily understand, the merits 
and uses of the vaiious exhibits. Parties of 
school childien aie given facilities for care- 
ful study of the articles displayed I leain 
that the curatoi is making arrangements foi 
popular lectures, with magic lantern and 
cinematograph demonstrations to be deli- 
vered, 

The Picture Gallery, standing alongside 
the Museum, contains numerous rare and old 
Indian paintings of practically all the indi- 
e^enoua schools, and copies of some of the 
European masterpieces. Mr Ganguli is also 
in charge of that collection, but, as money 
is not easily obtainable, he cannot add much 
to the treasures it contains He hopes that 
some funds will be made available to 
enable him to publish an illustrated catalogue 
of the Indian section Not until such 
a woik IS obtainable, will it be possible to 
make the best possible use of the institution 
The art~ education of the people in Baroda, 
as in the rest of India, has been so neglected 
that the small amount of money needed for 
its publication should not be giudged by the 
State. 

IV 

Past the equestiian statue of His High- 
ness, just outside the park gates, acioss the 
bridge which spans the Vishwamitii river, 
which during the greater part of the year 
IS nothing but a series of puddles of dirty 
water — the haunt of mosquitos — the visitor 
passes a hospital devoted to the caie of 
-ailing women and children, who aie attended 
to by a woman doctor and women nurses 
It was opened by His Highness when he 
was a lad in his teens. 

Almost opposite this hospital an institu- 
tion for training nurses is conducted by Mrs- 
Suldchana Desai, a sister of Sir Manubhai 
N. Mehta, the Dewan of Baroda. A gentle- 
woman who has endured much peisonal 
sorrow, she is anxious to recruit giils belong- 
ing to respectable families of Gujarat and to 
fit them for that form of social service but 
she finds the difficulties in the way almost 
insuperable, 

The institution is partly supported from 
fines inflicted upon persons who contravene 


the provisions oi the Act placed by the 
Maharaja on the statute book to prevent the 
marriage of children By a curious coinci- 
dence, my attention was first called to it as 
I was driving towards the hospitals I sudden- 
ly came upon a boy with garlands of tinsel 
and flowers hanging from his turban, riding 
a horse and surrounded by a large marriage 
party, and musicians who were rendering the 
tunes played on such an occasion He was 
so small and nervous that a man walked on 
either side to prevent him from falling off 
the horse I could not help saying to myself 
that a part of the fine which his people would 
have to pay for breaking the law would go 
towards the support of the nurses’ training 
home, near which I chanced upon his 
marriage party 

A" 

By the side of the Woman’s Hospital, and 
m the same compound, is the State General 
Hospital, capable of pioviding accommoda- 
tion for some 250 m-patients Its operating 
theatre is one of the finest in India, It has 
an up-to-date X-ray room, and an equally 
up-to-date bacteriological laboratory 

At the time of my last visit the Maharaja 
seemed to be turning over a new leaf m 
regard to making high appointments, for the 
Scottish doctor in charge of the institution 
was packing up to go, while Dr Jiviaj 
Mehta, who, a few years ago, distinguished 
himself at the Jjondon University, was on 
his way from Europe to take his place. Dr. 
Pranlal Nanavati, who presides over the 
bacteriological laboratory, was trained m 
London under Sir Almoroth AVright, and, 
given the opportunity, will distinguish him- 
self as a scientist 

The Military Hospital next door is fairly 
well equipped, but usually empty. If His 
Highness would attach a little less import- 
ance to the maintenance of a costly army 
which IS of little practical utility, the wards 
and the staff employed therein could be of 
great service in alleviating misery AVhat 
greater symbol of sovereignty could there be 
than the devotion given by a grateful, happy, 
contented people to their sovereign ^ 

VI 

Two or three minutes’ drive from the 
hospitals takes the visitor past the Secre- 
tariat buildings — the “Kotin”, as it is called— 
standing several feet above the street level, 
on a plateau which, at the time of my visit, 
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The Nyaya Mandir — Courts of Justice at Baroda 


was still bare of oinamentation in the way of 
landscape gardening, it looked spick and 
span Here the Dewan and the highest offi- 
cials have their offices, m spacious sparsely 
furnished rooms. 

The building, though hardly co’^^pleted, 
IS already proving inadequate to the needs 
of the Central Government, Several depart- 
ments which have been crowded out have to 
cany on their activities in other buildings, 
situated some distance from each other caus- 
ing much delay and woiry which could have 
been avoided by a little foiesight. 

VII 

Almost in the shadow of the ‘‘KothP’, is 
conducted the studio — the Vixidh Kala 
Mandtr-^Yfhich executed many of the photo- 
graphs which, thanks to the Maharaja’s 
courtesy, I am leproducing with this article. 
Not far from it is the Sayaji Vijay Press, 
fiom which is issued in Gujarati, a weekly 
newspaper largely devoted to Baroda affairs 
Only a tactful man like Mr. Maneklal Amba- 
ram, its proprietor-editor, could have kept 
it goingf, for the Press Act of Baroda is ex- 
ceedingly drastic and is by no means a dead 
letter. 

Near the press is a little ‘dung ” Similar 
spots with green glass, a tiee or two, a few 
bushes, and seats of cement moulded to look 
like carved stone, have been created m 
various parts of the city. At the edge of 
each of them is a board on which conspicu- 
ously printed aie the words “Municipal 
Recreation Grounds”, with the Gujarati trans- 
lation underneath. 

J54— 6 


A short distance from this park t^e road 
broadens into a great open space, with shops 
at the back. In one corner of it an open-air 
vegetable and fruit market is conducted, 
while on the other side is a large tank known 
as the Sur saejar At night the bright lights 
of a cinema theatre, from across the way. are 
1 effected in the watei, producing a brilliant 
effect, especially, when a bieeze is making 
the reffections flicker slightly. 

YIII 

On the far side of the open space are the 
courts of justice {Nyaya Mandi'i) The very 
size of the building suggests a great volume 
of litigation in the State. The Maharaja, in 
his 43 years of admmistiation worked hard to 
make justice even-handed, and also to enable 
people to obtain it at their doors. At the 
same time, howevei, he has made the- 
judicial process more and more expensive 
Despite the devolution of small judicial 
powers upon the gam fanchayeU (Village 
Boards) and the appointment of mediators' 
to bung about the settlement of disputes, 
litigation has continued to increase, and 
with it the stamp and judicial receipts. 

IX 

Round a bend of the road the visitor 
enters the city through the Leheripuia gate 
The wall on either side has disappeared, and, 
detached from its old-world surroundings, it 
stands m the modern form which His 
Highness has given to it, a reminder of an 
order which has passed beyond recall 

The bazar to which that gate gives access, 
IS wide and lined on either side by shops, 
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built one against the othei, with no space 
between them except that in a few places 
there are openings known as jjo/es, leading 
to quaiters, mostly residential, lying behind 
the mam aitery of communication. I did 
not find much evidence of modernisation in 
the shape of plate-glass windows or glass 
cases for exhibiting wares, as I did in the 
Nizam’s capital. Nor is it possible to buy, 
m the Baroda hazau's, the vauety of articles 
available m Hyderabad. Bombay is, perhaps, 
too near, or the octroi laws of the Baroda 
JVIunitipality and their administration, may 
stand in the way of the more vigorous 
development of business locally. 

When I fiist visited Baroda, 13 years ago, 


the gate by which one enters the bazar, is 
the Mandvi Clock Tower, standing in the 
centre of the cross loads, the arches of its 
foundation forming gates thiough which one 
may drive without changing one’s course, or 
branch off to the north or to the south. 

Upon emerging from Mandvi one cornea 
immediately upon the Nazar Bagh Palace, 
set in the heart of the town, and for the 
greater part of the year, left untenanted, 

X 

The Gaekwar ]ewels are kept in a part 
of the Palace Among them are three pearls 
for which Rs. 4,50,000 were paid and which 
now must be worth much moie. The most 
remarkable one amongst them is a pear- 



The Nazarbagh Palace, Baroda 


huge wooden gates stood at the entrance to 
some of these 'poles. The community which 
lived within — at least, originally— belonged 
to the same caste or sub-caste. That form 
of life made it difficult for individuality to 
find expression for no flagrant falling away 
from the communal standards would be per- 
mitted— «nd thereby preserved the homoge- 
neous character ut the people. 

At the end of Leheripura street, opposite 


shaped drop almost as large as a lady’s 
thimble, set singly. Three other pearls, set 
together, a little smaller in size, are valued 
atRs 3,00,000. 

Then there is the famous pearl necklace, 
each pearl m the outer row as large as a 
big pea It took many years to make the 
collection, which cost the State Rs. 52,50,000. 
This sum does not represent anything like 
its real value to-day. 
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An Elephant Eight in Baroda 


A pearl sash belonging to Hei Highness 
the Maharani is about two yards long and 
consists of 50 or 60 strands of seed pearls, 
numbering m all nearly 9 , 000 . 

On the occasion of my first visit the peail 
carpets, embroidered with diamonds, emar- 
alds and rubies, hanging on the walls, were 
among the most prized possessions of the 
Gaekwars. To my great surprise I learned, 
when visiting the place last year, that one 
of them had been taken to pieces and the 
gems sold. I do not know whether or not 
the other one has shared its fate 

Next to the pearls probably the finest 
object in the collection is the Maharaja’s 
diamond necklace. Some of the stones in it 
are nearly an inch in diameter. Pendant from 
it IS the “Star of the South” diamond, which 
originally was a part of Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
aigrette. It weighed 254^ carats before it 
was cut. 

XI 

Behind Nazarbagh is the Sa'iLm wada^ the 
old city Palace, a huge, rambling, old-fa- 
shioned building in which the Maharaja lived 
until he was practically out of his teens, and 
where most of his predecessors resided. To- 
day it houses the Central Library, forming 
one of the largest collections of books in India, 


though that means less than 1,20,000 volumes 
— a sad comment upon the piogiess made by 
us Indians The building is unsuibed to the 
purpose, but in this State, dominated as it is 
by ultra-utilitauanism, some use had to be 
found for the budding, and, since it had the 
advantage of being centrally located, the 
library was housed m it The library is 
perhaps expected to derive benefit from the 
glory reflected upon it by being placed m a 
palace. 

There has been much talk of erecting a 
building— a handsome building for the library 
Several years ago a famous architect (of 
couise a non-Indian) was engaged at the 
Maharaja’s command, at a fee presumably 
commensurate with his fame to prepare plans. 
The matter has proceeded no farther because 
the administration will not find the lakhs 
required to execute these ideas. 

Meanwhile the library struggles on in the 
making the best of the space 
at its command. The librarian, Mr Newton 
Dutt, who has been connected with the book* 
world m one capacity or another for the best 
part of his life, is a sort of general informa- 
tion bureau for people in as well as out* 
side the State, selecting works for general 
reading and scholarly research which hq 
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ilimks will suit the needs of the applicant. 
His s^dvice IS m general lequisition and, 
speaking fiom peisonal expenence, invaluable. 
XII 

Proceeding from the Smlarimda through 
the Pam Gate the visitor arrives at the 
arena where take place the wiestling matches 
and animal fights foi which Baroda used to be 
famous A large space is enclosed by high, 
wide walls upon which the populace sit to 
watch the spoits, the Mahara]a and his 
guests and privileged peisonages viewing 
them from a grand stand at the far side. 

The sports begin with mild amusement 
piovided by pertorming pairois, acrobats, 
and wrestlers. Then fights take place be- 
tween cocks, rams, buffaloes, bulls, and mad 
elephants The sport grows wild and even 
cruel as one fight succeeds another. 


I was sorry to learn that the Maharaja has 
“faimed out” to a contractor the privilege 
of admitting spectators to witness the spoits 
when they aie held periodically. This per- 
son charges an admission fee to lecoup what 
he pays, and also to make a profit The for- 
mer rulers delighted m providing fiee amuse- 
ment for then people — a tiadition which 
deseives to be pieseived so long as loyalty in 
Baroda continues to appropriate to its own 
use from 10 to 15 per cent of the total 
levenues annually derived by the State. 

XIII 

Returning to the cential clock tower at 
Mandvi aud continuing by the road leading 
from Leheiipura Gate, one comes first upon 
the Jamnabai Hospital, acioss the stieet from 
Nazaibagh, maintained in the heait of the 
city foi the convenience of the people living 



The Makarpura Palace at Borada 


In the old days large establishments of 
performers were kept for the purpose of 
providing amusement for the Mahaiaja and 
incidentally his people. The piesent ruler 
took delight in witnessing the sports just 
aftei he was brought from his modest home 
in Xavlana and set on the throne, but soon 
the edge of his pleasure at such sights wore 
off During recent years he has drastically 
lediiced these establishments 


in that part of the capital. It is fairly well- 
equipped, and is a popular institution. 

The road lunnmg to the south from 
Mandvi leads directly to the suburban palace 
at Makarpuia, as the bazar is gradually left 
behind, solid blocks of shops give way to 
straggling buildings, One passes a Muslim 
tomb m the middle of the load, cared for by 
a self-imposed ministiant who expects to be 
given alms by every one who passes by, and 
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A Stieet m Baioda 


who shouts angrily aftei any one who has the 
tenieiity to go by without doing so. 

XIV 

A little fuither on are the Goya Gate 
Station, Offices, and Workshops of the 
Gaekwar’s Baioda State Railway Quite a 
select little British colony has giown up round 
about the works, in the bungalows specially 
built for them by the State Much to my 
regret, I found that no “Indian” railway com- 
pany with headquaiters m London, and con- 
trolled by an exclusively British directorate, 
excluded Indians more rigidly from holding 
high posts in the vaiious departments of 
railway working and management than was 
the case in Baroda. 

So exclusive, indeed, is this little colony 
that I was told, on what appeared to me to 
be good authority, that when, through 
“somebody’s bungling”, an Indian actually 
found himself in a post for the incumbent of 
which a bungalow had been specially built, 
an English subordinate officer was hastily 
moved into the house so that tbeie would be 


no vacant lesidence foi the “browiV inter- 
lopei, 

XV 

As the visitoi returns fiom this colony 
to the mam road and proceeds towards the 
suburban palace, he passes the military lines, 
parade ground, and residences of the army 
officers — detached houses standing in com- 
pounds. 

For the first time in the recent history 
of the Baroda army an Indian, Colonel 
Shinde, a fine figure of a man and a writer 
on military subjects, is in command of the 
army He, however, is only acting as 
Senapati, while negotiations, I am told, are 
going on to employ an English Commanding 
Officer 

Surely His Highness does not need 
to be reminded that his State was 
carved by Maratha generals and soldiers, and 
that such military genius as still remains in 
the country is being crushed out through 
denial of scope for expression It is to be 
hoped that he will not awake too late to the 
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Sir Manubhai Melita, 
tbe Dewan of Baroda 

necessity of encouraging hia own people and 
letting outsiders seek pastures green else- 
wkere. 

XVI 

Makarpura palace, witk its tall tower domi- 
nating the country for miles aiound, as it 
exists to-day, is not the palace in which Maha- 
raja Xhande Rao, its builder, spent several 
yeais, just befoie his death, with his 
young wife, Jamnabai, of whom he was very 


fond, who, after his death and the depo- 
sition by the British of his younger brother 
Malhar Rao, adopted the present ruler as her 
son. The present Mahaiaja has spent large 
sums f>f money in making additions and modi- 
fications to it He has also spent much 



B A Ghatge, 

Police Commissioner at Baroda 
money in sunounding it with grounds which 
have been tastefully laid out. A special 
telephone line has been built to connect it 
with the city. A magnificent road, the like 
of which exists in few places in the State, 
makes it easy of access, especially in these 
days of motor locomotion, 
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An establishment is ’kept to enable the 
Maharaja to occupy it whenever the fancy 
may seize him. Even when he is m Baroda, 
however, it remains, for the most part, 
unoccupied. 

XYII 

Either side of the lon^ road leading from 
Makaipura to the city, is lined with mango 
trees which are auctioned each year to the 
highest bidder. As soon as the blossom fade 
and the fruit sets, the roadside becomes 
peopled with guards who keep watch day 
and night lest passers-by or monkeys might 
steal the piecious mangoes. Whole families 
camp out under the shade of the spreading 
branches, their 65 et ]jenates consisting of 
one or two char^ms, a few cheap pots and 
pans, and, if there is a baby, a cloth suspend- 
ed from a limb of the tree m such a way as 
to form a hammock-like cradle. 

As, late at night, I passed these people 
locked in the arms of morpheus, 1 envied 
them the nerves which enable them to live 
undisturbed by noise, dust, and atmospheiic 
changes ! 

XVIII 

Returning from Makarpura, and taking a 
road forking to the left at a point about half 
way of its length, opposite the parade ground, 
the visitor again passes a numbei of bungalows 
meant for the military officers. In among 
them IS set, off to the right, a large, white 
palace, known as the Lai Bag, which is the 
residence of the Maharaja’s grandson, Shri- 
mant Protapsinh Rao, who, in the natural 
course of events, will be the nextMahaiaja of 
Baioda About 16 years of age, he is a tall, 
bright lad. 

The Prince’s educational career has been 
a chequered one. At fiist he studied under 
a series of piivate tutors Then he was sent 
for a time to the Rajkumar “College” at 
Rajkot, with a^ English military officer not 
possessing, so far as I canleain, any special 
educational experience, to look after him 
Before he had been theie veiy long he was 
suddenly withdiawn and sent to England 
under the guardianship of Mr Khashe Rao 
Jadhava, a distant relation of the Maharaja 
and a man of great ability and highest 
character. There he studied at a “public” 
school and was getting along very well with 
his work when he was, all of a sudden, sent 
back to India. Shortly after arrival, Mr. 
Khashe R«o retiied and his place was taken 



Colonel ISr G Shinde, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Baroda Army 

by his assistant, an English schoolmaster, 
turned a military officer by the war I un- 
derstand that since my departure fiom Baroda 
the arrangement, which kept the future 
Maharaja almost entirely cut off from 
cultured Indians, has been ended, and the 
Maharaja Kumar is again under Mr. Khashe 
Rao Jadhav’s watchful, loving care. 

Lai Bagh, as I saw it last, presented a 
rather battered, down-at-the-heel appearance, 
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Once it had been white, but at the time it 
looked stained and weather-beaten. No great 
effort seemed to be made to keep up the 
grounds surrounding it. Even the lamp- 
post near the gate was twisted and bent The 
whole place gave the impression of neglect 
It was easy to deduce that the Mahaiaja was 
away in Europe. 

XJX 

Within a few hundred yaids of the fu^uie 
“Gaekwar of Barada” lives the Maharajahs 
youngest son— Prince Lhairyashil Rao— who 
was educated paitly by British tutors in 
India and partly in schools in Britain. 
Brought up to lead the life of an English- 
man, I found him, last summei sweltering in 
the heat of Baroda. A man of penetiaing 
intelligence, he is not only out ot tune with 
his surroundings, but also lacks occupation. 
His life is not useful and cannot be happy. 
XX 

A short distance from “Kunj’ — as that 
Princehs residence is called— lives his elder 
brother’s widow— the Princess Kamala Devi. 


Though she has three child^’en I doubt that 
she is more than 27 years of age. 

The Moti Bagh Palace, in which the 
Princess lives, is one of the several small 
palaces built within the grounds surrounding 
Laxmi Tilas. The Maharaja has so extend- 
ed those giounds that they now cover more 
than 700 acies — a larger area than the oii- 
ginal capital of the Gaekwars 

Not far flora that palace lives another 
widowed daughter-in-law of the Maharaja 
Her husband, Shrimant Jeysinh Eao, died in” 
tragic ciicumstances in Europe a few months 
ago 

At the edge of the Laxmi Vilas palace 
grounds is conducted a model daiiy prima- 
rily for the benefit of the Maharaja’s family. 
Originally it was a part of the (House- 

hold) Department, but some time ago it was 
transferred to the Agiiculture Department. 
Such changes aie so fiequent in Baroda that 
for all I know it may have been retransfeired 
to the Xhangi. 

Ml. Shashikant Desai, in charge of the 
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Daily, is a man of great energy and, in addi- 
tion to supplying pure milk and milk pro- 
ducts to the members of the royal family, 
the hospitals, high State officials, and others 
who may be so fortunate as to get their 
names on the list of customers — ^not an easy 
matter since the supply is limited — is trying 
to “build” up a new breed of cattle in the 
State. He has excellent ideas on the subject 
but, without funds or encourag<>ment from 
high officials, he can do little. 

XXI 

Opposite the dairy has been built a large 
building intended for the Kala-Bhavan, or 
polytechnic institute, which is so well equip- 
ped for its purpose that students come to it 
from distant parts of India, includingBengal. 
Before the new building had been completed 
a part of it was already utilised as an annexe 
to the secretariat. It is quite probable 
that the institution for which it was origi- 
nally built IS still compelled to remain in its 
old, cramped quarters, close by on the same 
road. 

Years ago, when the Kah-Bhamn was 
first started, the Maharaja requested Profes- 
sor T K. G-ajjar, the great Indian scientist, 
to coin scientific terms and to prepare text 
books in the vernacular for use in it As the 
results of his and his colleagues’ labours, a 
number of books were prepared and printed, 
which are still employed in the institution. 
The idea was never, however, carried to its 
logical conclusion. 

XXII 

Adjoining the palace grounds is the Jail, 
a modern institution completed j‘ust about 
the time the Maharaja came into power, but 
largely improved during recent years. The 
prisoners are kept busy within the walls at 
the jail industries, which are conducted 
largely on economic lines, a shop being main- 
tained m the bazaar where the manufactured 
articles are sold at a profit. For that reason 
one seldom comes across gangs of prisoners 
working on outside jobs, as is fiequently the 
case in other parts of India, 

The Maharaja has placed the Jail in 
charge of a medical man of great experience 
— Dr. A. D Cooper— who has managed to 
remain outside all intrigues during the 
generation or so he has been in State service 
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XXIII 

The road which leads past the Jail is 
lined on either side with grand old banyan 
trees, whose branches have met overhead and 
intertwined until they have become one, 
forming a great arbour from which depend 
the long, brown fibres put forth by the limbs 
in the endeavour to establish themselves as 
individual tiees. So dense is the foliage 
that the load is shaded at all times of the 
day, the giound beneath being dotted, here 
and theie, with little golden flecks where 
the sun has managed to pieice through the 
interstices between the leaves. 

These tiees are the haunt of hordes of 
monkeys which make Baroda their home. 
They sit by the loadside, or on a fen^e post, 
or scamper up the trees and ‘?tare saucily at 
the passer-by, confident that no one will 
harm them. 

XXIV 

This banyan avenue leads to the boule- 
vard by which the visitor went, in the first 
place, to the city. If he turns into it again 
and goes towards the guest house, he sees, 
ofi to the left, cotton, and woollen mills 
whose tall chimneys belching black smoke, 
and shrieking whistles, blazon to the world 
the fact that industrialism has struck root 
in Baroda. 

A little further on, the visitor finds himself 
in the midst of the most select residential 
quarter of the capital. Large and substan- 
tial looking bungalows are set in spacious 
grounds, and suriounded by shady irees and 
shrubbery. One of them is the official resi- 
dence of the Dewan. 

The bungalows towards the edge of this 
part of the town are almost exclusively 
occupied by Britons employed by the Maha- 
raja. The two newest ones have only recently 
been completed for the iievenue Minister and 
the Railway Manager, who did not like the 
houses, near the Laxmi Vilas Palace, which 
had been allotted to them, and which, at the 
time of ray visit, stood empty. A close 
neighbour of theirs is the Manager of the 
State-aided bank— also a non-Indian 

Hear the latter lived, until a few weeks 
ago, the Pffiice Commissioner — likewise a 
Briton (or European, as they like to call 
themselves) He went away shortly before 
I left Bareda, and his post was temporarily 
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filled by Mr B. A. Grhafcge — a stalwart, 
fearless organiser, but who, being an Indian, 
was given ‘only about one-third of his prede- 
cessor’s salary, minus the latter’s rent-free 
house and motor allowance The vacant 
house 13 shortly to be occupied by the 
Principal of the Baroda College, who is an 
Anglo-American, and who was formerly the 
Educational Commissioner. 

Here, then is a second British Colony in 
Baroda both suppoited from the taxes paid by 
the 2,000,000 inhabitants of the State. 

XX \r 

The road leads directly to the race course, 
which proclaims l^'aroda’s ultra-utilitarianism 
perhaps more loudly than anything else in 
the capital. The tract is laid not around an 
open space, but around an area which is 
jungly in some parts, cultivated m others. 
The trees intercept the view of the races 
which are held occasionally, An open space 
of that size would be a great boon to the 
inhabitants of a tropical city. 

Prom the race course opens out a narrow 
road leading towards the model agricultural 
farm. A little further on is an ice 
factory. Before the visitor has reached 
that vicinity, if the wind is blowing this 
way, he notices a vile smell which, 
upon enquiry, he learns is the effluvia from 
the rotting mahua (mahua — Bassia Latifolia) 
flowers from which alcohol is being manu- 
factured at the Alembic Chemical Works. 
A small quantity of the alcohol is used in the 


manufacture of tinctures and perfumes, 
while the rest is sold, as a drink, to the 
people, and incidentally furnishes the Maha- 
raja the bulk of Es. 3), 00, 000 a year 
yielded by excise revenue, 

Ofi to the right, m the direction of the 
public park, is the lunatic asylum, fairly well- 
equipped as lunatic asylums go m India. 

XXVI 

In the same neighbourhood is the Antyaja 
boarding-house where, under Pandit Atma- 
Ram of the Arya Samaj, and his wife and 
children, the ‘‘untouchable” boys and girls 
of Baroda are learning highei standards of 
life, and fitting themselves to go out into 
the world and earn money which will enable 
them to live according to those higher 
standards. 

Wherever the visitor goes in the capital 
he finds the imprint of the Maharaja’s hand. 
Here the street has been widened in his 
time, there a building has risen at his 
command. Or he notices a motor wagon 
sprinkling water on the road as it races 
along, feeling sure m his mind that the 
Maharaja noticed the contrivance somewhere 
m hia travels and straightway ordered one 
for Baroda. 

And as a visitor notes such facts, he 
realises how difficult it must be for His 
Highness to be anything but a patriarch to 
his people. There lies the crux of the 
constitutional problem of which 1 shall have 
to say more in the articles which follow. 
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ENG-LISH. This annual survey of the moral and material 

India in H 22-23 Sy L. F Rvshhooh progress of British India has become an emi- 

WilUam^, JDi') PC toj of JPnhkc Information, Govern- nently readable document since its preparation 
merit of India. Pr ice Be 1 as 8. was entrusted by the Government of India to 
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Prof Hushbrook Williams. The Professor’s 
views, as is well known, are generally sym- 
pathetic to Indians’ political, social and economic 
aspirations , though in matters like Police Admi- 
nistration, Indiamsation of the Army, Hindu- 
Muslim unity, and Educational Policy he holds 
more with the current official than the Indian 
point of view We have space here to notice 
only some of his views, having special reference 
to the developments of the year 1922-23 

In the sphere of Administration, Dyarchy has 
not been a success mainly owing to the failure 
of the Ministers to realise their responsibility to 
the elected legislatures and not, as was anti- 
cipated, owing to any friction between the two 
wings of the provincial Administration Minis- 
ters are generally in the habit of looking upon 
themselves more as servants of the Government, 
like Executive Councillors, than as servants of 
the people There has been a noticeable 
tendency for the Ministers in many pro- 
vinces,” says Mr Williams, “to work in far 
closer relationship with their Executive colleagues 
than With the Councils to which they are in 
theory responsible , so that the fact that the 
popular half of a provincial Government may 
diher from the official half, both iii its relation 
to the legislature and in th’e discharge of its 
administrative functions, is still not generally 
appreciated by the public ” Mr Williams is of 
opinion that in the sphere of the Central Govern- 
ment the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms have 
realised the intentions of their designers earlier 
than in the sphere of the Provinces Beferimg 
to the Governor- Generals’ special powers of 
certification, he says . “During the period undei 
review there have been two such occasions [foi 
certihcation]. In each instance the use of these 
powers aroused both disappointment and resent- 
ment , and it IS extremely doubtful whether they 
can be utilised in future, in anything but the 
very gravest of emergencies, without detriment 
to the general political situation.” This semi- 
official pronouncement is interesting in view of 
more recent developments. 

The progress in local self-government has 
kept pace with the progress in central and 
provincial Administrations With greater free- 
dom from official control and more extensive 
powers with which they have now been entrust- 
ed, local councils are expected to develop a 
greater sense of responsibility and the public to 
take a greater interest in their work The entry 
of non-cooperators into local councils was at first 
looked upon with suspicion , but during the 
period under review a change happily occurred 
in the policy of the Government Mr Williams’s 
opinion, with ^\hich we concur, is that on the 
whole, “the introduction of the non-co-opeiating 
element has been accompanied by a distinct 


awakening on the part of the members of local 
bodies, and especially of certain larger munici- 
palities, to their obligations to the public at large 
There has been a tendency for the proceedings to 
become more lively , for the city-fathers to shake 
offi the somnolence into winch they sometimes 
fall , and to put themselves more closely in touch 
with the vital problems of the area under their 
administration ” Mr Williams shrewdly re- 
marks “The working of the local bodies con- 
taining a substantial element of this complexion 
is of considerable importance, and not without its 
bearings on future happenings in a wider sphere”* 
At the same time, “a tendeiic}- has been no- 
ticed in municipal and district committees to- 
wards the formation of Hmdu-Muslim cliques, 
which display mistrust of each other and waste 
time in mutual recrimination The constitution 
upon municipalities and district boards of regular 
parties with a definite policy is of course all 
to the good , hut when these parties are merely 
communal in their outlook, they tend rather to 
the obstruction than to the transaction of busi^ 
ness.” Such a development, it is needless to say, 
would be most unfortunate But the author’s 
insistence on every possible occasion, on funda- 
mental Hmdu-Mu&lim difterences and his won- 
derful capacity to seize upon and attach special 
significance to every small occurrence of friction 
between the two communities, make us hope 
that he exaggerates this tendency towards 
communal partisanship 

In the course of discussion of Police Adminis- 
tration for the year 1022-23, Mr. Williams in- 
dulges in the following general observations * 
“In the eye«« of the vast majority of the inhabit- 
ants of British India, the state is something 
wholly external to themselves They have no 
conception of the state as something belonging 
to themselves, something of A\bich e^ch m 
dividual is an integral pait , something which has- 
claims upon their co-operation, upon their time 
and upon their energies And since the average 
Indian docs not distinguish between the general 
organisation of the society in which he lives, and 
the Administration in power for the moment, 
he is prone to visit upon the police the brunt of 
any general grievances which he may cherish 
against the Government Public opinion there- 
fore tends to look upon the constable as a symbol 
of oppression and restraint, etc , etc ” It is a pity 
that Mr Williams should continue to repeat such 
time-worn fallacies It seems to be hardly 
necessary to point out to a shrewd observer and 
reputed historian like him that the Indian state 
is not an organic state developed from within 
and resting on the active support of the people 
like its western prototype , but what Sir 
John Seeley, the great historian, called an 
morganie qnasi-state imposed , from \vitl)Oi;i| 
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and resting on passive obedience Is it strange 
that “m the eyes of the vast maprity of the 
inhabitants of British India” the Indian state 
should be ^‘something wholly external to them- 
selves” ? The inhabitants of Indian native states 
do not, we presume, have the same sort of feel- 
ing towards their own states The reason why 
“the avarage Indian does not distinguish between 
the general organisation of the society in which 
he lives and the Administration in power for the 
moment” is not, again, the incapacity of the 
Indian character to distinguish between the two, 
as Mr. Williams seems to insinuate , but it is 
due to the fact that this Administration in power 
“for the moment” is a permanent irresponsible 
administration, which, like the octopus, has its 
tentacles fast round every branch of Indian 
national life, completely controlling and sub- 
ordinating to itself and its requirements “the 
general organisation of society ” The police, as 
agents and instruments of this irresponsible 
and irremovable Administration naturally 
come in for a share of the Administration’s un- 
popularity and are looked upon “as a symbol of 
oppression and restraint.” Change the character 
of the Administration and much of this so-called 
“captious” criticism of the police will disappear 
Until then “the police of India” will not, “like 
the police of England, enjoy the whole-hearted 
support of the average citizen ” 

Speaking of the “Indianisation” of eight 
units of the Indian army, which will take about 
a quarter of a century to effect, Mr Williams 
says “It represents a great advance in 
principle towards the satisfaction of India’s 
ambition to hear the burden of her own defence 
At the moment of writing there is reason to 
believe that Indian opinion does not fully 
appreciate either the magnitude of the progress 
herein foreshadowed or the pledge which it 
constitutes of the earnestness of British inten- 
tions in the matter of IndianiZation ” We have 
made many advances “in principle” — in fact, 
the whole history of British rule m India is a 
record of “earnest intentions”, of “progress fore- 
shadowed”, of “pledges” and of “advances in 
principle” — it is about time to begin to make 
some real advances m practice 

We did not know that Mr. Williams — 
himself an educationist, until his translation to 
a higher sphere of activities — shared the pre- 
judice of the ordinary motor-car-owning and 
money- grabbing Anglo-Indian (old style) against 
^ucation So we rubbed our eyes as we came 
across the following statement at p 178 “This 
[deterioration of roads] is largely a consequence 
of the determination of local bodies to spend the 
major portion of their resources on such 
‘popular’ and showy activities as education 
Vf^ther than upon tlie vitally impoitaut itom of 


communications ” We only hope that the ex- 
Fellow of All Souls’ has simply copied (without 
acknowledgement) this sentence verbatim from 
some official Report and that it does not 
represent his own views. 

Discussing the economic condition of the 
Indian masses, Mr Williams remarks “There 
IS considerable indirect evidence as to a grow- 
ing prosperity rather than to an increasing 
poverty.” fie refutes charges of governmental 
extravagance and high taxation “Despite the 
high salaries paid to her officials, India probably 
possesses at this moment the cheapest admini- 
stration of any civilized country Non-official 
estimates, carefully compiled, put the average 
incidence of taxation, including industrial profits 
at just over Rs 6 per head per annum ” Such 
figures have no meaning without reference to 
the income per head of the population “The 
undeniable poverty of India,” he goes on to say, 
“is not due to her administrative system, hut 
to the fact that she is not at present organised 
for the production of wealth On every side, 
tradition and sentiment, rather than economic 
advantage, rule to-day as they have ruled for 
centuries , and exercise upon the Indian masses 
a cumulative pressure as universally crushing 
as it is commonly unrecognised . Millions 
of Indians prefer to maintain a low standard 
of living with small exertion rather than to 
‘Strive after a higher standard at a greater cost . 
There are no prudential restraints upon an in- 
crease of the population which multiplies up to 
the very margin of bare subsistence until cala- 
mity intervenes ” These are among the general 
causes of Indian poverty , but, in the opinion of 
the author, the poverty of India to-day is by 
no means as acute as it is commonly supposed 
to he Wages still stand at the high level they 
attained at the close of the War, while prices 
are falling almost daily The average income 
per head of the population has nearly doubled 
dunns: the last few years for Madras, “it works 
out at a little over Rs 100,” and for Bombay it 
“works out at about Rs 100 for urban localities 
[excluding Bombay city, where the income per 
head is much higher] , and for rural localities at 
about Rs 75 ” These figures are based on official 
estimates , and even admitting them to be appro- 
ximately correct, it is doubtful to what extent 
they may be accepted as representing an actual 
advance of national prosperity. Owing to the 
still prevailing high prices and low value of 
money, money income has gone up almost every- 
where , while real income remains the same 
as before or even shows retrogression. 

EcoifOMro Aspect oe the Ie'dian Rice Export 
Trade . By S A J5.A., BE, of Bengal 

ijtvil Sei vice 
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The book under review is an illustration of 
the danger latent m the handling of masses of 
statistics by even the most clever among the 
uninitiated. In the “Foreword”, the author 
says “An attempt has been made in these 
pages to briefly present a few facts relating to 
the ^xport of rice from India exclusive of 
Burmah ” But m the statistics and tables of 
rice export from India, given in the body of the 
book, the figures for Burmah are always included , 
though from the statistics of rice production 
they are scrupulously excluded. Whether this 
arrangement is intentional we do not know , but 
it has enabled the author to prove, to his entire 
satisfaction, that normally the production of 
rice in India is in defect of her requirements , 
and that in these circumstances to permit large 
exports of rice from India (which in this case 
means chiefly Burmah) is suicidal policy We 
agree with the author’s view that in normal 
years there are probably no surplus stocks of 
rice m India proper available for export, after 
meeting the needs of domestic consumption , 
though there is a cosiderable surplus in Burmah 
But his estimate that normal production of 
rice in India proper is approximately two 
million tons short of her actual requirements is 
clearly untenable, as it is based on a number of 
unjustifiable assumptions The date upon which 
the author bases Ins conclusions being thus 
vitiated, no reliance can be placed upon the 
conclusions themselves. 

The analogy which the author draws be- 
tween India and France (“Foreword”) seems to 
be equally fallacious Both being mainly agricul- 
tural countries, it is supposed that a policy of 
protection is likely to be beneficial to both. 
Agricultural protection was adopted m France 
ill the early nineties of the last century in order 
to safeguard her principal industry from the cut- 
throat competition of cheap agricultural produce 
of new countries. Indian agriculture does not 
require any similar protection against outside 
competition Prohibition or restriction of export 
of rice and other cereals will not benefit Indian 
agriculturists, at least not directly And it is 
not in their interest that such restriction is 
sought, but ill the interest of consumers who 
want to reap the advantage of low prices Such 
restriction of exports , m normal times, will 
probably defeat its own end by curtailing the 
area under food crops. But at the same time the 
the duty of conserving the food supplies 
of the country in times of scarcity or famine 
must be recognised by all reasonable men 

As to what form the restriction of food 
exports m such abnormal times should assume 
there is a considerable difference of opinion. 
According to the Indian Fiscal Commission, a 
temporal y export duty will meet the ends ot the 


case But in recommending this course the 
Commissioners are clearly arguing against their 
own considered opinion, elsewhere expressed, 
that a protective duty, even if temporary m 
intention, has a tendency to become permanent 
in effect Hence the author’s preference for 
Government control of food exports at such 
times — but Government acting on the advice of 
the legislature, as it did duringthe years 1915-20 
— seems to be less open to objections Mr Latif 
deservf's well of his countrymen for drawing 
their attention to this vital question of the 
nations’ food supplies 

RiiiALiTiiiS OF To-day By Bonaod Eoiighfon 
PnhJiblicd hj the IJmvenal Book Hart, Maduis 

This is a collection of some two dozen short 
articles written for Indian Newspapers by 
Bernard Houghton, the political writer whose 
Indian sympathies have made him so well 
known The author’s object in writing these 
articles is indicated in the brief “Foreward” 
“It has ever been my aim,” he says, “to make 
people see things as they really are. In every 
country the ruling classes conceal their funda- 
mental selfishness under a mist of cant and 
vague phrases and sonorous ^fvords When the 
people learn to tear aside the mask and see the 
realities behind it, they have taken the first 
step towards freedom.” How distinctly this 
aim is kept in view will appear from the 
following passage culled at random “The 
Moderates may say they co-operate with the 
ofiicials — in the same sense as the bullocks in a 
cart co-operate with the driver They have to 
move in the way the officials direct exactly as 
the bullocks have to move m the way the driver 
directs The bullocks may say ‘See how 
bravely we make the cart go,’ but the driver 
smiles, for he knows that they are taking it as 
he wishes ’’ 

Economicus. 

SWAMi Dayan ANDA Saraswati • Published by 
xirya Samaj, Calicut, Malabau Pp xxxi 1x81 
toifh a po'itiaif Price 10 annas. 

It IS a collection of essays, written by Dr. 
Gokal Cband, Mr L. D-^arkadas, Mr 0 F 
Andrews, Mahatma Hans Raj, Sri Aravmda 
Ghosh, Principal T L Vaswani and Mr. A. Y. 
Devis of America . 

The sub-title of the hook is “A critical 
Review of His Career togetHer with a short Life 
Sketch.” 

Dayananda was born in 1824 and the hook 
has been published to celebrate his Birth 
Centenary. 

The book is appreciative and worth 
reading 


Mahds Ch Gnubii., 
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PkasAiM Propri£TOkshor in India By D. JD. 
Uatta (Smha Prebs, Camilla, Bengal Pnca Rs 3 ) 

Professor Bvijadas Datta has written with 
sincerity and passion on the expropriation of the 
peasantry in India. Their original and inalien- 
able rights in the soil and in the common 
meadow and pasturage have been over-riden 
in the interests of administrative convenience 
by the British Settlements He proceeds to show 
how there has developed in consequence a socially 
useless class which has fatted on the peasantry, 
thereby impoverishing agriculture 

The recent census has shown that in many 
provinces land is passing into the hands of a rent- 
receiving class and that agricultural labourers 
could not he maintained on the soil Such a 
situation is full of grave perils, and can only be 
remedied by a synthesis of peasant proprietorship 
and cooperative agricultural labour and barter 
In Central and Eastern Europe there is witnessed 
to-day a silent revolution called the Green Bising 
as a result of which the crisis m rural economy 
has been averted In India we are face to 
face with a similar crisis, and the recent 
agrarian legislation in the continent which has 
recreated small ownership and farming by break- 
ing up, or compulsorily purchasing the large 
estates, needs useful attention in our country 
Scientific farming is rendered difficult, if not 
impossible, on account of the fragmentation of 
holdings On the other hand both the state and 
the landlord being sleeping partners of the 
produce, the land resources are not properly uti- 
lised In Germany, Poland, Roumania, etc, lands 
smaller than a standard area receive accre- 
tions in order to be economical, while estates 
which are larger than the maximum legal size 
are parcelled out among small farmers Without 
the reorganisation of holdings, agricultural labour 
Conditions cannot be stabilised It is for these 
reasons that we welcome this book as a contri- 
bution to the history of land distribution in 
India. The sub 3 ect, indeed, demands much 
more serious attention, both among students 
and administrators, than is given to it, for in 
India, more than in any other country, national 
life and property depend in the last analysis on 
the tenure and treatment of the land* 

Eadha Kamal MincmiE, 

An Outline oe the Christian Faith Bij Btv P 
y Young, M. A Published by the Ohnshan 
Literature Society for India, Madras, Allahdbad, 
etc Fp v-^36. Price as foau 

It IS a little pamphlet and it “does not pretend 
to do more than, in brief and simple outline, to 
state and explain what a modem Ghnstian 
believes to be the essence of his faith, to clear 
up a few of the many misconceptions that 


prevail as to the meaning of Christianity . 
as the author says in the preface (The italics 
are ours) Those non-Christians, who would 
like to know the views and beliefs of an ordinary 
modern Christian in a concise treatise, would do 
well to read this booklet But then, a warning, — 
the author as well as the present critic are ^ware 
“that many Christians will differ widely from 
him (the author) on more than one point ” 

What We Believe to-dvy auout the Ou) 
Tistami<nt By Bev L B WeafJieihead Publish- 
ed by the Christian LUeuifuie Society fia India, 
Pf 36, Price as. fom 

There are many devout people (mostly 
amongst Christians) who believe m tradi- 
tional beliefs and theories of literal in- 
terpretation of the Bible There are many 
again (amongst non- Christians as well) 
who are puzzled by some of the problems, which 
beset the conscientious student of the Old Testa- 
ment. For Jthese latter, this booklet will be of 
much help , and the bibliograply at the end will 
help the more critical or advanced student. 

Sadhu Slndar Sindh, Called oe Gou By 
Mrs, Aitkui Paiher Published by the Chibtian 
Lifeialure Society J o') India Pp ivi-b 144, with 
a fiontibjpiece pc'! ti ait of the Sadhu Pnce at 
Tern 

Sadhu Suudar Singh is a , well-known figure 
in the Christian and also m the non-Christian 
world of to-day. He is a Christian Sannyasi, in 
the real sense of the term, and his devotion and 
love for Ills Master are also well-known. He 
has recently been touring round the world to 
relate his spiritual experiences Those who are 
interested in the personality of the Sadhu will 
appreciate the volume 

P I) 

BENGALI. 

MoHiN-StJDHA . By Siva-iatan Mitia Published 
by Kalipasanna Nath, Bipon Libiary, Bacca. Pp, 
3 -¥2 -{-SI 58 + 115 with a poi trait of Baja B^am 
Mohan Boy, Pnce Be 1-4 

The name of the hook is Mohan- 8 ud ha The 
word ‘Mohan’ stands for ‘Earn Mohan’ and ‘Sudha’ 
means nectar. It is a selection from the Bengali 
works of Eaja Earn Mohan Eoy and contains also 
a short biography of the Eaja and two essays, viz. 

(i) Eaja Eammohan and the Bengali Literature 
(originally published in ‘Pravasi’) and (ii) Eaja 
Eammohan and Bankim Chandra (originally 
published in ‘Bangavani’). 

A useful publication. Eecommended to our 
countrymen. 


M AHHS Ch Ghose 
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MIEATHL 

Joseph Mazzini By 8 A Jogalekau B A,, 
with a foreword by Mr N G Kelker, B A , LL B 
Publishers — Messi s Gmesh Mahadeo ^ Go Girgaon, 
Bomhay. Pages ^24, Price Bs, 2. 

It IS rather a strange and inexplicable fact 
t!iat since the life of Mazzmi brilliantly written bj 
Mr V mayak D Sawarkar, recently released from 
the Terrowda Jail, was suppressed by Govern- 
ment years ago, no attempt was made to write in 
Marathi a biography of that great Italian patriot 
although the question of winning independence 
inside or outside the British Empire has been 
discussed more than once m the press and on the 
platform The book under notice is therefore 
welcome It is doubly welcome, because it is full 
of information culled from standard works on the 
subject, neatly arranged and interspersed with 
apt extracts from the writings of Mazzini The 
author has nowhere allowed the exuberance of 
sentiment to override his judgement and has 
rightly emphasised the merits and demerits of 
the ‘Dreamer-Patriot of Italy’ as Mazzini is 
often called by Western writers The first 50 
pages of the book are rather uninviting and tire- 
some reading, but succeeding chapters amply 
compensate the reader. The lack of a good index 
appended at the end or of a full and exhaustive 
list of contents given in the beginning of such 
books IS a standing complaint against Marathi 
authors When will they realise the force and 
truth of it ^ 

R^shtriya SniKSHANi ou National Education 
By Mr I) V Biivelm, B A , with a fuyewo^d 
by Mr A C. Kelhe7, B A.,LL B Publisher — Mi. 
T JSf. Pancjal, Poona. Pages 136 Pnce Be Pdas 

Mr Diwekar has taken for the basis of his 
work Lala LajputRai’s excellent book on Nation- 
al Education and acquainted the Marathi-reading 
public with Lalaji’s valuable thoughts and sug- 
gestions So far so good But Mr Diwekar 
went further and added a chapter at the end 
m which he disburdened his mind and found 
relief in condemning or rather abusing the 
action of those who advocated the boycott of 
Government schools and colleges, opened na- 
tional institutions, and advised pupils to take 
up spinning and weaving in their course of 
instruction when Mr Diwekar would have 
them to ponder over Burke’s ‘French Revo- 
lution’ or Paine’s ‘Rights of Man ’ ‘Sin of one 
man’, says he, ‘becomes the curse of alljmen ’ It 
is not hard to single out the one sinful man in 
the present case and the world will judge what 
right Mr Diwekar has to call him the curse 
of India. Mr Diwekar being a Swarajist is a 
follower of Mr. Das — another sinner accord- 
ing to Mr Diwekar’s view m respect of the 


boycott of schools and colleges* Mr. Diwekar 
seems to hold that national institutions should 
be opened with the object of supplying 
deficiencies in the Government system of educa- 
tion rather than destroy that system alto- 
gether and build it anew. In this view many 
thinking people will surely concur. This view 
does not dispense with national schools 
altogether On the contrary it emphasises their 
necessity so far at any rate as these institutions 
supply a real want But how is this view of Mr 
Diwekar to be reconciled with his express appro- 
val of the late Lokmanya’s dictum ‘Only allow 
students to attend our public meetings and you 
may do whatever you like with them’, meaning 
thereby that public meetings can be an adequate 
substitute for national schools. The book has 
an appendage of a small pamphlet of 32 pages, 
m which is given a chapter from the late Swami 
Yivekananda’s autobiography — a device used by 
the publisher to bring up the present volume to 
the standard size of volumes in the series. Ne- 
cessity brings together strange bed-fellows ^ 

Shivshardul a poem by Mr N. B More 
Publisher — Mi P.8 Skelar of Eevdanda, Kolaha 
Pnce as 5 

This IS a ballad consisting of twelve stanzas, 
wherein the poet gives a graphic and very touch- 
ing description of the immemorable exploits of 
Tanaji, a Maratha of indomitable courage and 
unexcelled bravery for whom Shiwaji Maharaja 
had the greatest admiration and love. 

Utsaha Lahar] , By Mi P. B Nandurhai- 
kai Pnce Biipee one 

This IS a translation in Marathi verse of some 
poetical pieces of the American poetess, Miss 
Ella Wheeler Willcox, on miscellaneous subjects 
A good verse is often better than bad poetry and 
as a collection of good verses the present transla- 
tion IS welcome The verses strongly appeal to 
reason and the simple words and the plain un- 
adorned and graceful style used to clothe high 
and noble thoughts serve to heighten their lustre. 

V. G. Apte. 

TAMIL 

Paj^OHALe Sapatham By G . Subiamaiiia 
Barathi Published by the Bmaihi Publishing 
Bouse, Tnplioane, Madias Pp 112 + 15. Pnce 
12 annas 

This small poem is in simple Agaval style 
It deserves to be in the hands of every patriotic 
Tamilian We find in it grand thoughts coached 
by the author in his usual inimitable way in 
simple and telling language. 

Description of the Pandavas as Aryans and 
the allusion to a Ramayanam incident in page 
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46 require eitlier early correction or prefatory 
explanation. 

PnAPA^^CHA ThATIAI on THE pROORESS OP MAN- 
KIND . Bif V. Suryanarayana Sa^tii, F'iofessor of 
History, Wesley College, Madias Can he had of 
the author or S V. F. Brothers c-o Ourzon Co 
Mount Boad, Madras Fp 170 Piicepapei covei 
12 annas Stiff Covei Be 1 Calico Binding 
Be lA-0 

A very interesting primer of Sociology 

MADH4.VAN. 

FBENCH. 

CyunP Bahindi anath Tagoie Tiadnotion 
du Bengali pai Kalidas Nag et P J. Jouve 
Lihaiie Stock, Bans (1923) 

The publication of Balaka— that marvellous 
collection of poems which count amongst the 
latest works of Eabindrauath Tagore— has not 
come as a matter of astonishment to the friends 
and admirers of the Great Poet Those who 
have the honour and privilege of meeting him 
in his hermitage of Santiniketan, those who 
have listened to his wonderful voice which 
thrills with an ever-renewing inspiration, would 
not be surprised by this new masterpiece But 
it IS surely important to extend the circle of the 
privileged few so that such a treasure should not 
be guarded jealouslv and exclusively by those 
who understand the Bengali dialect. 

Thanks to the enterprise of M. M. Kalidas 
Kag and P, J. Jouve, the French-speaking 
public can pursue and admire now the effulgence 
of these new rays of glory which go to add to 
the brilliant halo of the Poet 

The overflowing lynsm which vitalises the 
poesy of Tagore, the miraculous touch of youth 
which gives to his accents a moving sincerity, 
the desire to go farther, ever farther in 
the road, ever higher towards the summit, the 
will to face ceaselessly ever new combats, leaving 
those who lag behind, foP'tears and lamentations” 
— all these traits would undoubtedly impress 
the French readers. They would make their 
own, the various selected pieces which are ani- 
mated by lyric inspiration and a romantic 
sensibility found only in their great and beloved 
poets And that new homage of admiration 
offered to the poet would redouble into a spirit 
of thankfulness towards his translators 

tip till now, the works of Tagore published 
in French were only translations from the 
English versions. Through that double trans- 
position the poems had lost a good deal of their 
brilliance and their inspiring quality. Mon. 
Kalidas FTag, who knows perfectly the richness 
and the subtle shades of the French language, 
understood well the limitation of such transposi- 


tion Moreover having noted that there is a certain 
affinity between the Bengali and the French 
temperament, Mon Kag has succeeded m repro- 
ducing faithfully the thoughts of the one langu- 
age conserving the felicity of the other With 
the help of his talented collaborator- Mon P J 
Jouve, one of the renowned French poets, 
Mon. Kag has brought out the first direct 
tanslation of a Bengali work into French 

This translation, however, as has been 
explained in the text, is a translation in a large 
sense It does not concern only" with a word per 
word rendering common to dry philology Even 
whilst following the original text line by line, 
the translators had struggled to render back 
fully the very inspiration of the Bengali poems 
without depriving them of their richness and 
their freedom. The result thus achieved by the 
translators, is quite remarkable. The audacity, 
the soaring quality and the fatasy of the Bengali 
verses have not been sacrificed , their music 
reverbrates through the highly expressive 
rhythmic prose It goes without saying that such 
a transposition, so faithful in spirit, so suggestive 
and evocating, would lead, from time to time 
to associations of wordb unaccustomed, to im- 
ageries unexpected and audacious But we are 
never shocked by them. Sometimes surprising, 
the transposition always seduces us at the 
end 

Hence, not simply in the capacity of a friend 
but as a critic we wish and we predict for 
“Cygne” a superb success 

Henry Solus, 

Professor, University of Potiers. 
KAKARESE 

Dadabiiu Kavarot and Sir Jagadish Ohandfa 
Bose Published hy the Samswah Bhai at Bhakta 
Gianthamala, Huhli. G'lownSvo Pnce annas 4 
each. 

The publishers are rendering a great service 
to the Kannada literature by publishing short 
biographies of the great Indian patriots on the 
lines of Messrs. Ganesh & Co of Madras Both 
the sketches are written in simple Kannada and 
deserve every encouragement from the reading 
public of Karnataka We have however to 
draw the attention of the publishers to the 
colloquial style creeping here and there and the 
few grammatical deviations from the classical 
language. 

A Short Seetch op Loeamanya By K'j islnaj ao 
Kalyanapwlar, Myso'ie — Demi 12 mo pp 86 
Pnce annas 8 

It IS a collection of short articles published 
by the author iii 1902 in a Canarese weekly 
“Satyawadi” The author intends to devote the 
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proceeds of the sale of the book to the flood 
relief in Mysore State The language is simple 
and chaste and maintains the characteristics 
of the classical Kannada 

R S H 


SANSKRIT 


Bhaba-Pjiak\&ika, Chapter I By Su KnsJma 
Ghandi a Bp IM Price One Ihipee 

It IS a commentary on the first adhyaya of the 
Brahma Sutras (The Uttar Mimansaj written 
m lucid Sanskrit from the stand-point of the 
Ballabha-scliool. 

Sei Subodhini By Ballahliaclimya Piib- 
Ushed by M^dachandm Tulsidas Tehvala, Valil, 
High Goui t, Khak'ka'i Buildings^ G P Tank Hoad, 
Gii gaon, Bombay Pp 752 + 1(9 PnceBs 2 

This book contains (i) seven chapters of the 
Bhagavatam (chaps. 50--56), (ii) the Nibandha 
by Ballabliaoharya with a Commentary by 
Purushottama, (iii) the Subodhirii — a com- 
mentary on the text by Ballabliaoharya, (iv) 
another Commentary called Vivarana-tippam 
by an unknown author, and (v) two alphabetical 
indexes of the verses of the books and an index 
of references 

Well-edited and printed 


The Sacred Books oe the Hindus T)anslated 
by vanous scliolais Edited by Mapi B I) 
Basu, I.M 8 {BetDed) and published by Ei 
SudJnndranath Basu, MB, at the Panini 
Office, Bhuvaneswaii Asnima, Baliadtugany, 
Allahabad Annual sub scnption inland Bs 18 

Volume XXVI, Bait 4 (August — Becembei 
Nos 170 — 174), The Devi-Bhagavaiam translated 
by Swami Vijnanananda Bp 4 ■+VIII + S97 — 
1192 


This pait contains the remaining portion of 
the 23rd chapter of the ninth book and also the 
remaining chapters of the book and books X, 
XI and XII of Devi-Bhagavatam The transla- 
tion of the whole book is now completed 

The book contains an introduction (pp i — 

Vlll) 
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GUJARATI. 

Narsinh Mehta-au Akhyan Edited by Miia- 
lal T Paiehh, B A , punted at the Diamond 
Jubilee Punting Pi ess, AJmedalad. Papri cotei 
Pp 114 Pnce 0-8B {192S) 

Narsinh Mehta, one of the oldest poets of 
Gujarat, met with several remarkable incidents 

56!-8 


in life in the nature of miracles They have 
been poetised by an old poet The introduc- 
tion written by the editor is well considered 

P\i>-PvTn fSelethoim jiom Gujaiati Poetry, 
Jhut I Bij Keshailal Hamhadiai BJuiiva, B A 
(tnd I) P Bejusatf, Bat at -Jan PuhliGied by 
Mat Indian Go , Bombay, pnnted ni the Ouyatati 
Punting P^css, Bonibay Papet covet Pp 77 
Puce 0 8-0 (1923) 

Selections from the poetry of five Gujarati 
poets, uith explanatory notes from the pen of 
two acknowledged Gujarati scholars, would be 
a book which would leave very little to be 
desired The point of view with which the 
poets wrote then poetiy is sought to be placed 
before the student 

Sheth Ke Siii'TAN P By Gopalji Odhavji of 
Bhavnagai , punted at the Satasivaii Printing 
Buss, Bhainaqoi Papei coiei Pp 114 Puce 
As 0-8-0 ( 1928 } 

Shoit stories illustrating the tyranny of 
capital over labour, i e a master over his 
servant, are to be found in tins book. They 
convey a much -desired lesson 

Akiuit Jiban Do.R[ or the way to become long- 
lived By Chandidal Lallubhai Goidhandas, 
pi luted at the Gandiv Pi inting Pi ess, Sui at Thick 
caul boaid Bp 202 Puce Be 1 ( 1923 ) 

The author is a retired Government servant, 
He came in contact with Mahatma Xijbodha 
Suarup, the polyglot Swami and through him ac- 
quired certain recipes, which, if followed pro- 
pf^rly, tend to increase human life The chief of 
them IS judicious fasting Besides this, other 
very simple remedies, wnth and without the use 
of household drugs, are suggested and the book 
is altogether an interesting collection 

Bal-Tarta ( Part III) By Gijubhai, printed 
at the Baiasnuati Punting Pi ess, Bhavnagai Papier 
cover Pp 92 Puce Be 1 (1923) 

These are charming short stories meant to 
interest growing children , along with the book 
IS furnished a hochwe which is addressed to the 
story teller and teaches him the theoretical 
and practical side of story-telling _ ^ 

Damayanti-Ciiaritra By Mahashanlar So- 
meslniai Pathal Punted at the Navjivan PiinU 
inq Pi ess, Ahmedahad Papei covet Illustrated 
Pp 75 Pnce 0-7 0 (1923) 

The life of Damayanti is told m the writer’s 
own words, and a moial dravMi from it, viz 
that readers should learn a lesson not to gamble, 
and abstain from other evil practices 

Shbi Navnath Chabitea, Part II By 8ri 
Baftati aya Buia , Punted at the Shanhai Pfint- 
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%ng Press, Surat Thick card hoaid Pp Si2 Puce 
Es.2-4’0. {1928) 

The first part of tins book has already been 
noticed. The interest created by that volume in 
the life of the Head of Gorakmadhi in the 
Junagadh State is kept up m this part also 

Griha Jiyan m Sundarata By Keshavprasad 
Ghhotalal Desai, B A , LL B Printed at the 
Union Printing Press, Alimedahad Paper covei. 
Pp 69 Price As 0^4-0 {1928), 

Happiness m married lifoj is the theme of this 
small essay Advice is given as well as 
practical instances quoted to show how' a wife 
can make her home happy and bright, contented 
and exemplary If the ideal, winch the writer 
pleads for, can be had, every household would 
be happy. 

Hrtdaya DI^\^ANl By Oound E Patel of 
JDhaiiiiaj Bunted at the Pmtaphijay Printing 
Press, Baroda Paper com , Pp 68 Pi ice 
As, OB-0 {1928), 

The mythical love story of Shivaji and Prin- 
cess Zeb-un-nessa and the mythological story of 
Aniruddha and IJsha are poetised. A lot of en- 
thusiasm IS shown in the composion, 

Diyta Jtoti • By JDhanshankar Eirasliankar 
Tripafhi. Printed at the Gujarat Printing Press, 
Alimedahad Paper cover, Pp 227, Pyice Be P8 0 
(1928), 

The author is an advocate of Love Marriage 
and illustrates his thesis by a novel, 
written to suit the modern phase of our society 
Some illustrious couples of our mythological 


period, according to him, contracted such mar- 
riage, and he asks for an approval and continu- 
ance of that vogue 

Krishnachandrodata Chitrakatha By Shah 
Fulchand Jhaverdas of Nadiad. 

This is a small book containing a life of 
Krishna, illustrated with pictures 

Samitdr i-Kande Smasan^-Yairaoyv By 
Nanuram Premji Pandya, B A 

This is also a very small book containing 
verses, on the lines of Gray’s Elegy, inspired 
by the sight of a burning ground on the 
sea- shore 

Ajtta-Kriti Published by the Vile Paile 
Sahitya Sabha 

This book contains verses written by de- 
ceased Ajit, a young man with great aspirations, 
who had devoted himself to national education. 

(1) Hiti-Duarma or DnARMA-Nm By 
Mohandas K Gandhi 

(2) Bal\k-nu Sthan By Teacheis of Infant 

(3) Baheno-ne Ek Patr\ By Kishonlal G 
Mashruvala, 

These are three pamphlets published by the 
local Bhagini Samaj, which is working for the 
betterment of women 

MuKtiL This is the second edition of a 
book containing stories written by little children, 
only very recently noticed It is gratifying to 
see that a second edition has been called for so 
soon. 

K M J 


STUDIIIS m THE SCULPTURE OF BENUAL 

III. 

Slayiisgi of the Sceptic. 


T he stories of Indian Mythology about 
the victories of good over evil are of 
three principal types,— (i) a victory by 
conversion, (li) a victory by destruction, and 
(ill) a victory by moral subjugation, with 
numerous aub-divisiona m each, according to 
the ^ methods employed to achieve the 
particular end.* 

* That this was also the political ideal 
may be noticed in the account of the conquests 


The story of the Boar-incarnation of 
Yisnu falls accordingly under the first, with 
the use of force with a restraint, so as not 
to crush the enemy to death but to convert 
him into an admirer. The story of the 

of Raghu in the Raghuvangsam of Kalidasa , 
In the Allahabad pillar-inscription, recounting 
the conquests of Samudra Gupta , and in the 
copper-plate grants, eulogising the conquests 
of Dharmapala, the lord of Gauda. 
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Man-lion incarnation of Visnu falls, on fclae 
other hand, under the second, with the use 
of unrestrained force, in a fight to the finish. 
The story of the Buddha-mcarnation of Yisnu 
falls under the third, without the display of 
any physical force , — the victory over Maia, 
the Evil One, being secuied by moral 
discipline alone. 

Yisnu in his man-lion incarnation is an 
old conception, for which was prescribed a 
puiely conventional form, combining a le- 
lentless ferocity with an unmitigated hide- 
ousness, striking tenor by the abnormal 
method of destruction, which might justly 
aiouse a natural sympathy foi the victim. 
Herein the art of Bengal found its own, — 
a truly human interest, — which induced the 
artist to display greater skill in modelling 
the arrogant but fallen king, helplessly 
killed in the midst of his loyal couit, 
before a single sword could be drawn in the 
defence of his injured dignity 1 

The story is not devoid of such pathos of 
its own. King Hiranyakasipu the father, 
a sceptic, intolerant of the worship of Haii, 
had an infant son Prahl5d, devoted to 
Him, whose very name used to throw the 
father into a frenzy. When all methods of 
correction had failed one after another, 
methods which the infant could never have 
been able to frustrate with his unaided 
strength, the father demanded to know 
where was Hari. “Heie, theie, every- 
where,” was the laconic reply of the son 
Pointing disdainfully to a crystal pillar 
in the Hall of Audience, the father wanted 
to know if Han was also theie, if he was 
everywhere in the woild. The son replying 
in the afl3.rmative, the irritated father kicked 
high at the pillar, and lo I and behold ’ the 
Man-lion came out of its top, filling the an 
with his deafening loar, lifting up the king 
and tearing open his bowels, killing him on 
the spot in a twinkling of the eye before he 
could draw his sword fully out of its scabbard 
or before any one could legain self-possession 
after the sudden bursting open of the pillar. 
Mythology aimed at preaching a lesson of 
warning that thus would perish all who 
ventured to deny the god, 

Figure 1 represents a partly mutilated 
image, discovered in Yarendra, which, how- 
ever, shows clearly the several stages culmi- 
nating in the slaying of the sceptic king, 
The infamt don hewildeied 3 ^^^* fitm m hi« 


faith, stands in a corner near the crystal pil- 
lar, the fretful father kicks at it, and the 
head of the Man-lion appears above the top 
of the pillar , in the next stage the king is 
rolled up and trodden down ; and m the next, 
killed m the particular way. 

The complex nature of this story demand- 
ed a plastic representation of every link, and 
the manifestation of diffeient sentiments, 
actuating the conduct of the different persons 
concerned, — the son, the father, and Yisnu. 
The problem was by no means an easy one 
for aitistic solution. 



Nriaimha-Avatara (Fig 1) 

The lesson of the story was undoubtedly 
the chief feature to be piominently brought 
out by the chisel. It was a salutary warning 
sought to be preached with the help of an 
event actual or imaginary. It could be 
achieved in two ways, — by a display of the 
spirit of vindictiveness, as an outcome of 
honest indignation, as well as by that of an 
inevitable pathos of the catastrophe, which 
1-nnst dll dvrogaut 
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scepticism. Tbe Sculpture of Bengal select- 
ed the latter course “Kate Sin, but love 
the Sinner”, appears to have been the motto, 
which unconsciously guided the genius of the 
artist. So this scene was clothed with 
a genuine human interest, which put the 
hideousness of the Man-lion incarnation into 
the back-ground, and nvetted first attention 
of whosoevei may chance to look to 
the dire punishment of the unfortunate 
culprit His loyal dignity, oast first into 
the dust, and then thrown to the winds, his 
well-nourished body, dressed m costly 
costume, and bedecked with ]ewelled orna- 
ments, received caieful artistic treatment 
even to the minutest details, as if to cry with 
a sigh,*— 

‘Hf thou beest He, but 0 how fallen !” 

Here, as in eveiy specimen, we see the 
man behind the stone, behind all conventions 
of art, and behind the fantastic stories 
woven by mythology In him we see the 
culture of his age, the philosophy of his 
dreams, and the secret of his faith in the 
mastery of Mind over Mattel. The sculp- 
ture of Bengal developed its special feature 
on these lines with no uncertain hand of a 
hesitating novice in the art 

Although we do not know the beginning 
of his pursuits in sculpture m stone, we may 
fairly presume that the Bengali was a model- 
ler by birth ; for clay supplied him with a 
material ready at his door to satisfy his 
artistic craving with ease. Olay was the 
material with which he built his forts , 
clay was the mortar for buildings, constrnot- 
ed with bricks of clay burnt m the kiln , 
clay was the plaster, which covered the 
mat-walls of his domestic huts , and it was 
the clay again with which he made the 
images for his worship, by superimposition 
upon' a skeleton of straw. In adopting the 
clay-stone for soulptuie, the task was one of 
revealing well-modelled features, by a process 
of elimination of unnecessary material 

This modelling came to be done to per- 
fection m the case of the most prominent 
elements through which the Sculptnie of 
Bengal sought to proclaim its interpretation 
of the conventional forms of mythology- 
The text was left untouched , but it was 
illumined in eveiy case with a gloss peculiar 
to the genius of the people , and a special 
feature manifested itself with clearness in 
this. 


It was a case in point with the general 
tiend of Bengali character of the age, which 
aspired m every respect to rise above that of 
the people in the rest of India. In politics 
the people had established their supremacy, 
and secured the peace of their homeland by 
extending their influence over all the neigh- 
bouiing terntoiies, thrashing the hordes of 
the Utkalas, robbing the Hunas of their pride, 
and curbing the arrogance of the lords of 
Dravida and Gurjaia, which were engraved 
as facts of history m inscriptions on a 
Gadura-pillar, still standing m situ in the 
heart of Yarendia. Sandhyakara, the 
patriotic poet of the last days of this glorious 
epoch, claimed foi his motherland a super- 
iority in achievements of no mean order, — > 
which are said to have put into shade the 
artistic taste of the south, made the splen- 
dour of the Lata country turbid, tbe jurisdic- 
tion of the kingdom of Kanou] a mere skele- 
ton, and the avaricious look of Karnata upon 
the rich plains of Bengal downcast.t 

Such was Bengal of old when h'^r sculp- 
ture came to life, — and it came naturally 
enough to partake of the chief features of 
the character of her people. A specimen of 
sculpture alone cannot, therefore, help us 
to understand tbe full import of the per- 
formance. It IS a document more authentic 
than many a written record of the past , but 
it awaits a correct decipheiraent, and an 
appropriate interpretation, before its full 
impoit can be rendered accessible to all 
A correct estimate of tbe value of the sculp- 
ture of Bengal demands a careful compaiison 
with the specimens produced by other schools 
of ait A reference to the specimen of an image 
of the Man-lion incarnation of Yisnu (Figure 
2) from Allahabad will show at a glance the 
difference m the conception as well as the 
execution of the subject supplied by a com- 
mon mythology. We miss here the human 
pathos altogether, find m its place a rough 
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representation of the myth, with hardly any 
interpietahon ot human interest sugpjesbed 
by the artist, as we notice m the sculptuie 
of Bengal It shows merely the hideous 
method of killing with hideous exultation 
displayed by a lough representation of the 
hedious man-lion form, more animal than 
human. 

The development of art was not left to 
mere chance, or allowed to be guided and 
controlled by the capiice of any individual, 
aspiring to be distinguished as a Master. It 





Nnsimha-Avatara (Pig 2) 

had to follow a line, already rendered well- 
established by time-honourd Sastias, and to 
work out an advancement under the leading 
stung an aesthetic code, entirely by dint 
of a pel severing endeavoui to reveal the in- 
ner indications of the same It had to 
march onward with the march of general 


culture of the age, and its literary exhibi- 
tions of refinement and taste. A tendency 
to string together suitable woids, capable of 
bearing more than one meaning, had already 
introduced Paronomasia as the favourite style 
of poetic composition , according to which 
every verse used to be endowed with more 
than one interpretation, all equally harmoni- 
sed with the words employed in its composi- 
tion. Mythology also came in this way to 
yield two lessons, one for the vulgar, and 
another for the cultured society , one adher- 
ing to the form, and the other aspiring to 
reveal the spirit This tendency was also 
extended to architecture, which adopted 
technical terms such as sikhara, griva, kan- 
tha, ]angba, etc , for its various members, to 
establish a comparison with the human form, 
so as to interpret the temple as the outer 
material body of the deity in which resided 
the visible image as its soul, and the invisi- 
ble spirit of the image as the great soul of 
the Universe, introducing into the rituals a 
necessary prescription of offering worship 
first to the temple and its door, before any 
worship was made to the image enshrined in 
its inner chamber on the throne * The 
practice of piadakshina (ciroumambulation) is 
connected with this conception. 

Alt-psychology thus came gradually to 
indulge in a refined classification and inter- 
dependence of human sentiments, allegoric- 
ally termed as Rasas, pervading the system 
as a fluid. These sentiments, nine m number, 
were called Sringara (Resplendent), H5syam 
(Hilarious), Eaudra (Relentless), Karuna 
(Melancholy), Vira (Heroic), Adbhuta 
(Wonderful), Yibhatsa (Loathsome^ Bbaya- 
naka (Terrible^ and Santa (Peaceful). The 
Resplendent was supposed to generate the 
Hilarious , the Kelentless the Melancholy, 
the Heioic the Wonderful , the Loathsome 

^ The Haribhakti-vilasa quotes from the 
Hayasirshapancharatram an old description, 
which invests a temple with all the character- 
istics of a living human frame Thus, — 

TTr^T^ % ! 
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the Terrible ; while an unperturbed senti- 
ment constituted the Peaceful. * Accord- 
ing to this conception, all compositions, 
literary or artistic, were lequiied to conform 
to the above-mentioned well-established laws 
of expressiveness 

The man-lion incarnation of Yisnu came 
gradually to display all these sentiments, 
except the Peaceful, the Resplendent, and 
the Hilarious which had no place in this 
particular subject-mattei The heroic kick 
at the crystal pillar led to the wonder of all 
by the sudden and unforeseen advent of the 

— Nahjasadmiii of BJiaitifa. 


head of the man-lion on the top , the relent- 
less trampling down of the sceptic king gave 
rise to the sentiment of Melancholy, displayed 
by all his overpowered features and 
the ultimate loathsome slaying culminated 
m an unalloyed sentiment of the terrible. 
The display of so many diEeient sentiments 
m a single composition, poetically described 
as the outcome of mere playfulness of Visnu, 
set before the artist a problem which was as 
complicated as it was difficult to be handled 
with ordinary artistic skill. Herein lies a 
special featuie of the sculpture of Bengal, 
which has yet to be studied befoie it can be 
properly appreciated, and adequately inter- 
preted. 

A. K. MAITRA 
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Photos Sent Through Air By Radio 
Or Over Wire 

Plashed through the air just as the radio 
broadcasts songs or stories, or dispatches over 
wires as messages are relayed by telegraph, 
photographs of important events or of criminals 



Photos sent by Radio or over Wire Picture 
at Right, as It Appeared after Being 
Plashed through the Air by Radio, 
and at Left, as It Originally Ap- 
peared The Apparatus Used 
Is Shown m Center 

and their signatures or fingerprints may be sent 
hundreds of miles and exactly reproduced on an 
instrument perfected by an Yankee newspaper 
man Tlie apparatim poiiKicfc of two idputipal 


machines closely resembling radio sets, one for 
transmitting and the other for receiving A 
zmc or copper print is prepared from the photo- 
graph, the lines running from left to right 
This IS placed on the cylinder of the sending 
machine, made to revolve, and a needle passing 
over the surface opens and breaks an electric 
circuit These impulses, fl.asbed over a wire or 
broadcast through the air, are recorded on the 
receiving instrument, which has a cylinder 
revolving at exactly the same speed as that of 
the transmitter The impressions are traced on 
chemically treated paper so tliat an exact 
duplicate of tlie original plate is obtained The 
outfit is portable and has been used to send photo- 
graphs 900 to 1,000 miles by radio and nearly 
400 miles by ’wire 


Germany’s Clocks Are Set By 
Wireless 

Regulating all the clocks of the nation by 
wireless and with the aid of but a single station, 
is the aim of a German institution winch has 
established two experimental structures One 
of these is near Berlin and the other is located at 
distance, on the summit of a high mountain 
Twice every day the time signal is broadcast 
for the benefit of government offices, railroads, 
industries, individuals, and ships approaching 
the ooa'st 
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A special law prolubits any otlier radio 
station in the country trom operating during 
the period of seven minutes required by the 
regulating broadcaster to complete its work. 
All other wireless traffic IS interiupted and the 
paths of the air reserved for the time corrector 
Five different signals are sent out, beginning 
at 12 55 o’clock, midday Each of the first four 
occupies about a minute, being the same sign 
repeated for that length of time When the 
59th minute arrives, the correcting code is 
released and lasts until the expiration of the 
hour. 



Setting ISTatioa’s Clocks by Wireless 
Aerial, Receiver, and Regulator that Compose 
Part Wireless System for Setting 
Nation’s Clocks 

Schools have been opened for watchmakers, 
wherein they can learn the meaning of the 
codes and the manner in which they are 
to be used m the adjustment of clocks and 
watches They also receive training m the 
construction and upkeep of the radio apparatus 
employed to send and receive the messages. 

Radio Set For Police Alarm Strapped 
To ‘"Cop’s” Back 

Wireless sets are earned by policemen in 
parts of Germany by which they can receive 
alarms and orders sent out by radio from head- 



German Policeman Equipped with Wireless 
Set to Receive Alarms and Orders from 
Headquarters 

quarters. The aerial is fastened to the officer’s 
back by shoulder straps and the receivers are 
held close enough to his ears so that he can hear 
any message or signal broadcast. The box is 
suspended across the man’s chest within easy 
reach of his hands This arrangement permits 
a hasty mobilization of the guardians of peace 
m case of trouble. 


Ice Still “Grown’' On Ponds Is Now 
Harvested by Machines 

Harvested with powerful motor or horse- 
drawn saws and packed by machinery in huge 
storehouses, some 24,000,000 tons of natural ice 
are cut each year m the United States for com- 
mercial purposes. 

Little of this vast amount is seen m city 
delivery wagons, the clear, even cakes of the 
artificial product being preferred nearly every- 
where, and it IS estimated that more than 
29,000,000 tons of manufactured ice were con- 
sumed last year, representing considerably 
more than half of the nation’s ice bill of appro- 
ximately two hundred and fifty million dollars. 

It IS estimated that more than 40 per 
cent of the total natural-ice harvest is done 
with power apparatus, practically every field 
that produces 600 tons or more having motor 
saws and power-driven elevators to hoist the 
cakes to the store-houses. 
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As soon as the ice is thick enough to support 
the weight of men and scrapers, snow that may 
have fallen is removed The ice is kept cleared 
after every storm so that it will “grow” — a 
protecting blanket of snow preventing it from 
reaching a desirable thickness 

The clearest, thickest, and best ice is near 
the center of the lake or pond where weeds have 
not accumulated and where the edges have not 
broken or rotted A canal or sluiceway is cut 
out either with band saws or with special 



Long, Sharp-Toothed Saws Drawn hy Horses 
or Propelled with Motors Cut the Ice into 
Harrow Strips after the Snow Has 
Been Scraped Away 

machinery, the worthless ice being sunk or 
thrown aside. Then with long, horse-drawn 
saws, or with rapidly moving motor-driven 
machines, the ice is cut into strips In large 
fields these are divided into 100 -foot lengths 
and steered along the sluiceways hy skilled men 
armed with pike poles who ride the “floats” m 
much the same way as loggers man huge saw 
Jogs in the forests 

A gang saw lun on a shaft at the elevator 



Workers Pushing the Ice with Sharp 
Pike Poles 


cuts the floats into blocks of storage size As 
the pieces are pulled out of the water and into 
the house on an endless-belt arrangement, a 
planer shaves off the surface or top ice and gives 
the cakes a corrugated top so they will not 
stick together and may he removed -^vithout 
breaking This process also insures a level 
floor in the storerooms, an important factor in 
large houses. 

Modern storage plants have insulated walls, 
floors, and ceilings and are designed on strict 
engineering principles Ho saw-dust is used 
hetveen the cakes, as it has been found that 
this substance within eight or nine years, rots 
the walls of the house and makes it unfit for 
use A light coveiing of hay or a few layers 
of building paper are spread o-ver the tops of 
the cakes and they aie preserved perfectly 
One huge storage house in Hew York holds 
more than P0,C00 tons It is so carefully built 
and packed each 3 ear that the loss from shrink- 
age of the cakes is negligible 

Motor-drnen apparatus is especially econcmic- 
al in large harvests. Tventy reports on 
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Wonder Firs 


With pruning-hook and hedge shears, lands- 
cape gardeners have changed the dwarf firs 
planted by Cortes, the conqueror, near Mexico 
City, into carved figures, arcades, bridge pillais 
and columns of foliage that rival the sculptured 
beauty of granite or marble The dense cover- 
ing of the evergreens has lent itself admirably 
to the purposes of the artist, and, with a pre- 
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A Canel Cut through Ice 


the performance of power saws showed that 
they had effected a total saving of 123,000 in a 
harvest of 400,000 tons, each of them cutting 
1,250 tons a day. The expense of men and 
teams needed before was thus eliminated. 




Firs Cut Into Pillars 

cision almost mathemaiical, the interlacing 
branches of whole rows of trees have been 
transformed into veritable crossbeams of lade 
that run the entire length of the park and seem 
to be supported by the tree trunks whose 
emerald tracery has also taken on the same 
form and dimensions, making them resemble 
giant green pillars Farther along is a perfect 
line of arches forming a connected whole and 
resembling an old Roman aqueduct, and in 
every thing except height, and in the near dist- 
ance stands a long file of inverted evergreen hearts 
reaching toward the sky. 
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Well-cut Firs 

Mystery Mansion Found in 
‘‘Spook Palace” 

Oontaimn^ 144 known rooms and repre- 
senting an estimated total cost of close to §5,000, 
000, “Spook Palace,” a weird structure in 
California, is believed to be one of tbe largest, 
and probably the most complicated, private 
residences in the world. 

Inspection of the marvelous house by experts 
after it has been thrown open for the benefit of 
the public recently, disclosed the fact that the 
builder sought to conceal as many lOoms as 
possible from the eye of the ordinary observer 
For instance, there are more thau 2,000 doois 
in the building About 10,000 windows requir- 
ing 15,000 panes of glass open out of the walls. 
Other materials used in its construction have 
been found to be the very best that could be 
procured. 

According to reports, this sumptuous man- 
sion was erected by a wealthy woman who 
gave little thought to expense in carrying out 
her ideas. She is said to have become possessed 
of the belief that when the building, which was 
her home, was completed, she would die That 
was over 39 years ago. And until her death 
receatly, the rasping of saws and the pound- 
ing of hammers had not ceased during that 
period of time 


Every working day for almost two score y&ars, 
a force of about a dozen artisans plied their trades 
in not only constructing new parts to the 
house, but in tearing out old sections as well, 
and rebuilding them in keeping with the wishes 
of the owner 

There are so many intricate, winding, and 
bewildering corridors that a stranger passing 
through the building is m danger of becoming 
lost in their maze For the benefit of tbe guides 
arrows are painted on the floors pointing the 
way out The puzzle is furthered by hundreds 
of balconies, large and small, which mvaiiably 



Anothei view of the “Spook Palace ’ 

open out from the wriggly stairs These 
landings are usually found in pairs, but some- 
times in larger groups They were built by 
expert cabinet makers who used the finest of 
woods 

All rooms are gorgeously furnished in a wild 
assortment of things both ugly and beautiful, 
and as" found with the rest of the equipment 
are hung with gold and silver-plated fixtures 
Fireproof vaults and burglar-proof safes are 
hidden about to accommodate valuable trappings 
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aiid^bilver servae plate A iiiagiiificenfc pipe 
01 gan stands in the mam dmiiig and ball room 
which measnies 20 bj 40 feet and is hmshed 
in delicately carved wood work 

The front door, which ih said to be worth 
as much as an ordinary house, is believed to 
have been opened only three times daring the 
owner’s residence there 

A Brother of The Strange Beasts 
Before Adam 

TliL Latest Style Tiutik, used on the island 
of Guadalupe by some iiihabitant«5, is bright 


geranium pmk and made corrugated it is a 
well-made trunk, waterproof, is flexible, and 
IS used exclusively by all up-to-date elephant- 
seals No well-brought-up elephant-seal could 
afford to be without one, as “it is not done,” and 
he would be stamped at once as being only an 
ordinary seal Then, too, if in a sportive mood, 
the elephant-seal can place his trunk m Ins mouth, 
blow up the end of it like a toy balloon, and 
then add a snore or trumpet-call, which is a much 
more uncanny sound than the usual seal can 
make This trunk is easy to transport, costs no 
express, and is strictly home-grown, for it grows 
on the elephant-seal himself, and the island of 



The Elephant Seals on Guadalupe Island, undisturbed while the explorers walk 
among them and photograph them at close range 



‘•What b the lluriy The Subtle Siren Call of the Elcpliant-Seah 

Judging from the exprebsioii on his face Here are two elephant-seals making their 

tliat IS what this portly elephant-seal weird trumpet calls, with noses blown 

says to himself, as he slowly trunks rolled 

emerges from the water ^^"^0 their mouths 
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Guadalupe is the only place in ILe Korthern 
Hemisphere where the elephant-seal may be 
found Guadalupe lies 200 miles southwest of 
San Hiego, California, and is about twenty miles 
long, and six miles wide It is a volcanic forma- 
tion, and IS a dreary place, a rocky waste, 
inhabited by strange forms of animal life, 
rapidly becoming extinct. 

Guadalupe is the sole remaining home of the 
only remnant of a herd of elephant-seals m the 
Northern Hemisphere. 

The animals were at one time widely distribu- 
ted and abundant on many of the remote islands 
of the Antarctic region, but the whalers soon 
learned that a fair quantity and quality of oil 
could be obtained from each carcass. So the 
slaughter began, and ended only when the 
species was commercially exterminated 

More than once it was thought that the- last 
living representative of the species had been 
killed, but fate has dealt more favorably with 
it than with the fur seals , each time a nucleus 


escaped to rebuild the herd If vandals and 
and unscrnpulous hunters can be prevented from 
raiding the rookery, the species can he preserved 
indefiiiitely 

President Obregon, of Mexico, almost 
immediately has declared Guadalupe Island a 
government reservation Unauthorized landing 
IS now prohibited and no elephant-seal or fur 
seal can be killed or molested within three miles 
of its shores Heavy penalties have been fixt for 
violation of the protective measures 

The swift movement of the so called “;)a/z 
age” has no disturbing effect on an elephant-seal. 
Life, to him, is one long placid period of rest 

The animals look as if they were dead. They 
show not the slightest agitation, and allow 
themselves to be slapped on the back, jumped 
over, and photographed at close range. It is this 
absence of any fear of man that make them an 
easy prey to the whalers who hunt them for 
their oil. 


THE OLD OLD STOEY 

By SANTA CHATTURJBE. 


( 7 ) 

I T was nearly eleven o’clock at nigbt As 
Karuna and the others got off the car and- 
were entering the house, the tenements 
on all sides loomed in the dark like rows of 
tall skeletons with not a hint of life in them. 
The nearly paintless, one-time green and 
always dusty windows were closed, no one 
could guess what lay behind the blackened 
walls on which the plaster stayed but in 
stray patches , economy of oil had turned 
out all the lamps, and where any lingered 
111 some lonely fourth-storey window, the 
faint glimmer only added to the ghastliness 
of the effect like thp lifpless grin on the 
face of a coipse And the fatigued voice of a 
few tiled poor students under the tyranny 
of impending examinations could be beard. 
It was like the voice of anguish. 

The huge tenement in which Karuna and 
her people lived appeared as if all the dark- 
ness had been taken out of Hades and piled 
up in one solid silent heap. In that 
solid pile of silence and darkness weighing 


on her mind, her own footsteps, the 
voice of the brother and the sister and 
the sounds of joyfulness fiom Ronu 
struck Karuna as out of tune and strange. 
Ronu clapped his hands ashe descended from 
the cai and said, “Oh, Didi, T did have a good 
feast To Kaiuna liis laughter sounded 
like a joyful song at a place of cremation. 
She felt as if the cracks in the old walls 
were frowning at the child’s inconsiderate 
mirth, 

Karuna found fhe door bolted fiom inside. 
She felt extremely shy that night to wake 
up the sleeping house with her knocking, 
as if she were returning after enjoying some- 
thing foi bidden, and should, like a* thief, feel 
grateful if the doots^ would hide her shame 
before the curious eyes of the less fortunate 
got a chance to rebuke hei . 

Ronu knocked hard at the door. Two 
minutes passed, but tbeie was no answei. 
Ronu shouted, ‘‘Open the dooU” Kartina 
rebuked him m a low voice, “Oh, don’t 
shriek like that.’’ Axuna commented lii 
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vemtion, “Yes, and how long do yon want to 
remain standing m this narrow and dark 
lane f” Bonn began to shake the door 
violently with both hands. Some one res- 
ponded in a sleepy and feeble voice, ‘T am 
opening.” 

The wooden bar, which bolted the door 
from inside, had one end of a length of rope 
attached to it. The other end of the rope 
was kept tied to the railing of the top door 
verandah. Whenever people knocked for 
any occupant of any storey, a tug at the 
rope opened the door. With a deafening 
crash the bolt dropped on being pulled oS 
its catch Everything was dark inside the 
house also Ronu shouted, “Show us a 
lamp ” The house was so silent that one 
could hear when a match was struck upstairs 
Tannikanta held out a lamp over the railing 
on the verandah on then floor The steps 
on the staircase had got hollowed and worn 
out in the middle on account of long use The 
three young persons climbed up the uneven 
steps. 

The room which they entered was 
thoroughly packed with furniture and 
sundry and the narrow gap left for moving 
about could not afford to let one go about 
without tripping or grazing one’s shin 
Bonn entered the room and at once fell over 
a chair. He roared, “You make me abso- 
lutely sick ^ You kept a chair right here that 
I m’ght topple over it Karuna said 
nothing bub drew the chair aside and pulled 
her brother up. After some time Tarini- 
kanta re-entered the room, lantern m hand, 
saying, “Here you are, take the lamp ” 

Their cast off clothes lay strewn all over 
the room, on the chairs, on the table and 
everywhere. On one coiner of the bed 
rested Roim's trunk with its lid open. Before 
going out to the invitation he had evidently 
made an effort to discover something. The 
rummage had left everything in utter 
confusion, which still remained as before. 
The evening’s supply of milk lay m one 
corner on the floor under a wire cover. It 
had not been boiled. At another corner one 
could find the remains of Tarim’s dinner of 
rice and curry The room was hardly 
large enough to allow four or five people 
flee movement. One could not find even 
enough room for squatting down unless one 
shifted things at tins hour of the night. 

For five vears Kanina had lived in this 


room, bub to night, as slie entered it, she 
thought, — how could one pass even a single 
day m this pigeon-hole ? 

The two sisters took off their finer clothes 
and put on the drab everyday things. Then 
they moved things to their proper place and 
created a bit of space in the room. Karuna 
lighted the movable earthen stove with 
waste paper and warmed the milk, so that 
it might not turn sour. Ronu fretted about 
the room saying “Oh, you are making a lot 
of fuss and delay ^ Why not make the bed 
and let me sleep ^ I have eaten so much 
that I can haidly move.” 

Aruna said, “ You can see we are making 
room for spreading the bed, yet you can’t 
help shrieking ’ I was quite happy so long , 
but no sooner have I stepped in here than 
1 begin to be made miserable Ronu 
forgot all about bed and sleep and said, “Oh 
really if we had been the owners of that 
house ^ \\'hat fun ! Tell me, why is Abmash 
Baba nobody to us ^ He does not require so 
much money , does he ^ We might have had 
great fun, if we had some , but we have 
nothing Whatever you may say, 

God has no brains.’’ 

Karuna said, “Ronu, don’t babble like a 
fool. Go to sleep.” 

Finding the bed ready, Ronu did not 
argue the point and went straight into it. 
Aruna, while she folded up the Bombay sari, 
said, “I had a girl called Muiala sitting next 
to me. Her dress, heavens, it was some- 
thing ’ She was not much of a beauty. Her 
green sari and gem-set necklace would have 
made even me look no worse. And, of course, 
there could be no question if you put them 
on. I wanted to snatch away everything 
from her” 

Kaiuna said, “What madness ^ Extra- 
ordinary sari it was and you are tempted 
by it 

ArunS made a face and replied “I did 
not accidentally slip off the stairway to 
heaven like you ; I feel temptation, envy, 
everything else So far I used to envy 
Hani(Z^, but what I have seen to-day makes 
and company common and negligible. 
Really, tell me honestly, such a large house, 
such a grand piano, well furnished rooms 
beautifully diessed people, laughter and 
gossip, no woriies, no examination nor 

^ Eldest sister — meaning Karlina, 
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cramming to earn one's living , don’t these 
tempt you 

Karunal thought awhile and answered 
‘‘May be, they do But how do I know ^ I 
have not thought about it ” 

Aruna was surprised ‘‘You don’t even 
know whethei you aie tempted, you have 
to think about it ! I have nothing to work 
out; it I am offeied all those luxuries, I 
would at once kick my heels off this rotten 
house and go away.” 

Karuna said, “ Who told you that those 
luxuiies would flood you with happiness 

ArunI got impatient and said, “Why 
should any one tell me that ? I say so, I feel 
it. If happiness does not come. I shall see 
about that at the proper time But I would 
not let those go, if they came.” 

Kanina smiled and decided • “All right, 
the thing is settled May be Aladin’s jmni 
will ariive to-moriow with the house and 
everything on his shouldei Then there will 
be no occasion for argument But let us go 
to bed now.’’ 

Their bed was spread on the floor Aruna 
said as she shook up the sheet, “Ko dear, I 
am not joking , aftei seeing their house I 
shall feel ashamed to even ask them to take 
a seat here.” 

Karuna said, ‘’Then borrow their house 
every time you ask them to sifc down.” It was 
half past eleven and more. Taiinikanta 
called out from the adjoining room and said 
‘‘Aru, you have got school tomiorrow. Do 
not keep up any more, go to sleep now ” 

' Aruna said, “Rubbish of a school,* in an 
undertone, and drew up the cotton wool 
coverlet even beyond her head and lay there 
completely rolled up. 

The night advanced, there was no sleep 
in Karuna’s eyes. Aiuna, who had been 
so busily broadcasting her dissatisfaction 
with everything, was sound asleep, but why 
was she, who behaved as if this exhibition 
of wealth hardly affected her, sleepless ^ 
Karuna’s quiet life contained many an im- 
pression oi sadness, of pam , but never of 
excitement. That was why she could not 
when she came acioss it at this fiesh bend in 
life’s highway, leave it aside as usual and 
Gcmtmue hei jouiney She was wonyiiig out, 
as she lay on hei sleepless bed, why this 
stranger had been so attentive to her for 
the past few dajs, why he had opened the 
doois of Ills palace to this pooi girl and w^hy 


had so many eyes blazed in jealousy »s ? 
result. Karuna thought if all this attention 
and care weie merely an effort at making a 
letuin for old time friendliness, should she 
waste her thoughts on these ’ And would 
not those oiitsideis who have begun to take 
a keen interest in the affair, give pioper 
consideration to this aspect of the question ^ 
She feaied that it might so turn out that 
tomoriow would start whispeis in every 
house about her, and that this would give 
rise in her mind to a constant but baseless 
excitement. 

But she at once thought, was tlieie 
nothing but a mere attempt at showing 
legard to old friends m this abandon of 
attention ? Perhaps — yes, peihaps there was. 
It pained her to think otherwise. Yet she 
forced beiself to think there was not. To 
duve this thought away, she closed her eyes 
tightly and shammed sleep But no sleep 
came. After going tbiough the glamour 
of that feast of splendour and having 
plunged into the mad effusion of dempnsiia- 
tive joy, a current of something strange 
tumbled through liei head. The hard naked 
form of poveity in them tumble-dowm apait- 
ments, with all their pain and sighs, ran 
paiallel, like two lows of pictiues on the 
walls of a gallery, to the colouiful happiness 
and laughtei and song of the rich man’s 
palace 

The woids which she had tiied to stop 
her brother and sister fiom uttering, rang 
in her mind, “There is nothing, nothing 
whatever, save lifelong sadness and blasted 
hopes ’ ’ All pomp and iiches took shape in 
the proud foim of AbrnSsh and in that 
illuminated led house of his, Kear Abin’Ish 
hovered the wmll-dressed image of Murala, 
whose memory, somehow, could not make 
Karuna happy 

With Murala she remembered Bijali. 
Karuna wondeied why she said such things 
to Muiala Wheie did Murala’s inteiests 
clash with those of Kaiuna f The answer 
did not quite clearly foim itself in her mind. 
Kaiuna wondeied whether it was Abin5sh 
who was supposed to be the centie of their 
inteiests If that was so, was it based on 
any tiiith ’ She asked heiself, “How does 
Abinash appeal to me ^ His lough voice, 
his tone as if of command, Ins proud and haid 
appearance, unfeeling tieatment of Satadal, 
show of indiffeience to every one else but a 
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mighty interest m Kainna, and the dazzling 
picture of hia wealth, -all combined m a 
complex unity which tossed about m her 
mmd. Her own question lendeied hei incap- 
able of an answer. She could not say she 
liked him, but could she say she did not like 
him either. Karuna told herself that theie 
was no need for her to worry about this 
She fell asleep while turning over in her 
mind a medley of questions and incidents. 

Early m the morning, as she left her 
bed, Karuna decided that the life of excite- 
ment which the rich live, was no good The 
pure atmosphere of quiet and peace which 
pervades the poor*man’s life, helps it to giow 
up, slowly but truly, but wealth aftects 
human life with its unnatural excitement 
and, like an egg hatched piematurely undei 
artificial heat, human life suffers from morbi- 
dity when wealth plays a part m its develop- 
ment, the mind becomes too intoxicated to 
walk straight. Uf course poverty also causes 
men to go wrong, but there is an element 
of struggle in it. The sonow of having too 
much far outweighs the sorrow of having 
nothing , for it blinds one to the value of 
having, 

Kaiuna thought she would not again 
look with tempted eyes, like a fool, af the 
wealth of others. 

Work and the hurry of school hours 
made the day go round like a potter’s wheel 
and end up all too soon. The peaceful and 
logic-loving mind of the morning gradually 
grew rebellious through increasing worries 

Karuna had left the dinner to cook in the 
mild heat of an ‘Tc-mic Cooker’’ and had 
taken up an old-fashioned blouse to make 
an addition to her waidrobe of modern things 
by altering it, when suddenly she heard 
Sailaja's voice, “Oh Beautiful One, why are 
you bending over that thing in the evening ^ 
Look up and behold the chariot of your 
Prince waiting before the door.” 

Karuna looked up and saw Sailaja filing 
upstairs with her face well veiled and 
Abinash coming up, with his shoes playing 
the accompaniment. 

She had not expected to see Abinash so 
soon after yesterday’s festivities. Yet she 
covered her surprise well behind a super- 
ficial smile and said, ‘'Come in, please , how 
could such a busy man find time to come 
this way 

Abinash did not answer her but said, 


have brought the car, let us go to the Maidan,^* 
there are some good cinema shows. I have 
reserved a box ” 

Kaiuna felt a prick in her mind. The 
laws of courtesy demanded that one should 
give returns to invitations, etc But the 
gap which separated them from Abinash in 
wealth was such a wide one that if things 
went on like this, their burden of indebtedness, 
tar from being reduced m any way, would go 
on increasing Karuna was highly annoyed ; 
should Abinash make them more and more 
indebted to him in this inconsiderate manner ^ 
But how could she refuse him now Had he 
asked her, “Would you come for a drive 
had there been any hint of waiting for her 
consent, then she could have refused him 
politely , but Abinash always talked as if 
others had no opinion and all the burden of 
decision rested on him alone What could 
Karuna say undei such circumstances ? Yet 
she said, “Well, you never asked us before- 
hand ^ You went and wasted a lot of money 
on an impulse 

Abinash said, “As if there is a lot to ask 
m this ’ You will get into the cai:, get down 
there and see the pictures and come back 
again ; and there’s an end > And money 
Why, 1 eain the money to waste it.” 

Kaiuna commented, ‘Wou can waste your 
money on yourself, why should you waste it 
on others ?” 

Abinash letoited, “i iit if wasting it on 
others yields m<‘ pleasure, that is spending it 
foi myself.” 

Karuna was going to say, “Why should 
others take j onr money for nothing Bub 
she stopped , foi she thought it would sound 
too rude. She had to acknowledge defeat at 
Abinash’s hands. Aiuna had come down 
on healing Abmash’s vome. She said when 
she had listened to the aigument, “Well, the 
money is alieady wasted, so why bother 
about it now It is bettei if you got some- 
thing out of it. You had better go and see 
it, Didi.” 

Karuna said, “As if I would go alone if 
I went, I am not so very fond of cinemas 

Aruna said, “Bub Abinash Babu has not; 

asked me.” 

Abinash suddenly discovered his mistake 
and said, “Yes, yes, you come also.” 

^ A large area of open land bordering the 
fort in Calcutta. 
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Aruiia asked, “And SatadaLii Abi- 
n§sh thouglit for a moment and answered, 
“I believe she has her Ekadasi * fco-day, she 
won^t be able to come ” 

KarunS asked, “Then why did you 
arrange to-day ^ 

Abinash looked away and said, “One 
does not remember so many details ” 

So they went to the cinema and saw it 

The next day Abinash came again. 
Karuna asked, “What is it to-day Abi- 
nash said, “As you object to waste of money, 
let us go for a drive along the banks of the 
Oanges/ 

Karuna said, “Oh, so you must waste time, 
if you cannot waste money 

AbinSsh answered, “I think it good use 
of time compared to handling dead bodies 
and similar work, At least I get moie plea- 
sure m it. Don’t you like to drive about 

Karuna said, “I don't say so, but — ” 
AbinSsh cut her short and summed up, “There 
IS no room for a ‘but’. You like it, I like 
it, so finish your work quickly and off 
we go !* 

That day also it transpired on enquiry 
that Satadal was sufieiing from fever and 
she would not be able to accompany them 
Karun^l did not like the idea of going out for 
drives when people were laid up with fever 
at home. But Abinash made an excuse, “Oh 
she usually has such attacks of slight fever. 
And even if she felt well, she would not care 
to come out,'' 

KarunSl said, “Well, how could she come ^ 
You never ask her to come out ” Abinash 
said, “I am asking you, then why not come 
along 

Karuna did not go. She went to see 
Satadal. Abinash delivered a lengthy speech 
on the unflinching devotion that village wo- 
men show to household affairs and kitchen 
utensils, and went out on an untimely 
round of professional calls. 

When Karuna returned aftei an Hour's 
conversation with Satadal, Sailaja suddenly 
appealed from nowhere and started singing 
with a great flourish of her arms — 

“Oh, we know the charmer 

To whom our Beauty has given her heart." 

^ Eleventh clay after full or new moon. 
Hindu widows fast on these days. 


( 8 ) 

Karuna grew appiehensive on discover- 
ing that the sting of neighbourly over- 
attention and the darts of elderly opinion 
were preparing to wound her. She could not 
herself cleaily answer the question that had 
lately been raised m her mind , bub 
she knew that such a clear answer to this 
question would be circulated eveiy where and 
would guide her aitificially. She could not 
stand the idea. Theie were two ways to 
stop people from talking, settling down 
in life in light earnest with all necessary para- 
phernalia, 01 removing every doubt legard- 
ing such a piobability Karuna consideied 
neither easy. She could not go stiaight to 
Taiinikanta and ask his advice m the matter. 
So she, as an honest effort at so doing, asked 
him one day, “Dadamashay, Abinash Babu 
takes me out for drives very frequently. 
You never remain at home , so he cannot see 
you ” 

Taiinikanta gave a laconic reply, “Very 
good ! Yon come home from school only to 
be shut m Diiving out in the evening mi- 
pioves the health ” 

He did not wait for further woids from 
Karuna, bub put his spectacles on and be- 
came absorbed m Hegel 

That day, when she had been to see Sata- 
dal, Karuna had haint that the former saw 
Abinash about twice in the course of the day, 
once at lunch time and once at dinner, 
His afternoon refreshments he generally 
had m his sitting loom, being served by his 
hirelings Satadal had no occasion to go 
there, So Satadal hardly knew when and 
with whom Abinash went out in the evenings. 

When she came back, Karuna thought 
that to-day also Abinash would turn up with 
his car and ask her to come out on a drive. 
Abinash came everyday in his car, startling 
the neighbourhood with its mechanical siren 
and informing everybody in the house of his 
advent by a loud voice like that of a con- 
quering hero, to steal Karuna's heart , and 
in neighbourly imagination this fact took the 
shape of Karuna’s pride. Already she had 
been informed that though she had succeeded 
in netting a rich man, that was no reason 
why she should parade the fact before the 
world . it did nob seem ladylike and comma 
ilfaut 

Although neighbours explained to her 
the reason why Abinash behaved like that, 
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Xaraiia never could admit to lierself that she 
knew it. So, m order to check a little the 
flow of other people’s talk and to give herself 
a quiet moment to think, she was tiymg her 
best to avoid Abmash to-day. Besides, the 
pain of yet another thing that made her 
ashamed was moving hei to do this . If 
Abinash really came for hei, why couldn’t 
he subdue his behavior at least sufficiently to 
deceive public curiosity ? 

Of all persons in the world Abinash was 
the most indiffe'-ent to the lonely giil u ho 
lived in the heart of his own palace. So 
Karuna decided to escape him by hidmg m 
his own house. The lamp never sees the dark 
ring which encircles it. Without letting 
anyone know her destination Karuna said * ‘T 
am ]ust going out foi a walk”, and went out. 

Satadal lived right at the end of that 
long array of expensively furnished rooms. 
All those rooms had marble floors, but Sata- 
dal’s displayed a stretch of bare cement It 
was fitted with electric lights ; but they weie 
probably never used. The well-kept earthen 
oil lamp and the bunch of home-made wicks 
told one that they played a more active pait 
in the everyday life of Satadal. The comt- 
yard facing the kitchen was beyond her 
window, through which one could see a 
carefully kept pumpkin creeper resting on a 
bamboo structure, a tidasi * plant m a 
foreign-made pot and a few flower plants 
near the cinder heap. Beyond the kitchen, 
in the compound of a neighbouring house, 
a hei t tree and a couple of betel-nut trees 
swayed m the winter breeze and diew the 
attention of the solitary occupant of the 
room by their quaint music. 

When KarunS entered her lonely abode, 
she was lying on a straw mat spread on the 
floor and was turning over the leaves of a 
book of songs On seeing Karnna she hid 
the book and got up to welcome her, 

Karuna siid on entering the room, “Well, 
what is the dish which tempts you to stay in 
the kitchen quarters, leaving aside all the 
beautiful rooms in the house ?” 

Satadal said with a gentle smile, “Fes 
dear, it is the temptation of eating good 
things that keeps me here t I am a villager 
Sind my mmd finds nothing to feed upon in 

^ The holy basil 
t Tbe marmelos or wood apple, 
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those other things So I have built up a nest 
to my liking heie, in this nook. That abun- 
dance smothers me , so I have had to cieafce 
an opening here ” 

Karuna said “We have been brought up 
amid^it a heap of rubbish, so I thought that if 
it could be changed into a heap of gold, 
things would become quite satisfactory ^ 
but now, after listening to you, I have come 
to think that, of whatever material the bui- 
den be, tlie lightei it is the better ” 

Satadal came up closer to her and asked, 
“Goodness me, wheie did yozi learn that 
phrase ^ It belongs to my younger uncle,” She 
suddenly stopped, bit her tongue in shame and 
self-reproach and apologised, “I hope you 
will pardon my intimate Tumi When I 
am reminded of Chhotnmdma^ t I forget 
everything,” 

Karuna, after coming to know the Ba^a- 
mdmd I and his lelations with Satadal, was 
doubtful as to the existence of a Chhota 
mama who could make her forget her 
manneis and eveiy thing She said, “When 
you § have uttered Timi^ let it stand as 
a landmark of the new friendship among 
us It is also better to get rid of the burden 
of the foimal §pani” But the question 
which she longed to ask remained unasked. 
Even without showing any interest what- 
ever m the Bata mama she had come to 
a pretty pass , so how dared she show any 
curiosity regarding the younger one ? 

Satadal answered, “That is good. But it 
must not be one-sided. I have got you at 
the right moment to-day. After reading 
Chhota mdma^s letter, my heart was longing 
for the clear and light atmosphere of home, 
and meeting some one at such a moment has 
relieved me a lot.” 

Karuna said, “True, man cannot live 
without man.’^ 

A letter had been so long fluttering 
in the wind as it rested on the book of songs, 
it suddenly dropped near SatadaPs feet. 

^ She used Turnip which is equivalent to the 
Trench Tu and is more intimate than you, 
Apamis the term of respect like the Trench 
Vous 

t Chhota—young, mama “maternal uncle. 

I i?a?a=elder, mamd —uncle , meaning 
Abinash 

§ Here Karuna also addressed Satadal as 
Tumif 
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She took ifc up and said ‘‘Now listen to tins , 
this sounds very much like what you said - 
“ ‘A-fter a long time I have come to a silent 
and lonely place and it reminds me of our 
younger days. The atmosphere here does 
not press upon your mind and I am feeling 
as if I have been able to leave behind some- 
where the burdens I had amassed in the land 
of loud noise. There are no burdens here, 
neither of good things nor of evil ; that there 
are no evil burdens is of course a positive bless- 
ing, but even the absence of good things 
does no harm — it is enough that there are no 
burdens of any soit. Whatever is a burden, 
wliethei it is of good things or of evil, gives 
one pain’.” 

Safcadal finished reading and looked at 
Karuna. Karuna said with a smile, “Your 
Ghhota mama seems to be a great idealist. It 
is good for the two to be different.” 

Satadal said, “Yes, Ghhota mama and Bara 
mama are quite opposite to one another. Who 
would say they were brothers 

It was getting dark. Satadal fetched 
a match box and lighted the oil lamp at the 
corner. Her action astonished Karuna. She 
said, “What is this, dear ? You have the 
lightning of the sky imprisoned in the room, 
why this castor oil lamp ^ Are you trying to 
match the lamp with the guest f” 

Satadal said, “Really, you never think 
what you say ! Where do you find the 
matching ’ The guest is a god^‘ the light- 
ning is negligible in comparison, I am match- 
ing the lamp with myself. When I light 
this lamp, the light that was in my mother’s 
cottage crosses the darkness of five long 
years and enters my room. So long as I 
lived there, I lighted this lamp every evening 
and took it round all the rooms of our 
house as part of the daily religious observ- 
ance. And Ghhota mama sounded the 
conch t so loudly that it rattled the neigh- 
bourhood. Even to-day when I light the 
lamp, the thatched cottages smile up before 
my eyes, I hear the conch anew and the 
laughter of my brothers and sisters live 
again m my memory.-^I hope you won’t 


^ The Hindus consider a guest as a god 
and treat him or her as such, with great respect 
and attention. 

t A part of practically every day observance 
in the Hindu religion. 


miiid my madness I am feeling that you 
aie very near to ^ me, so I have said things 
which I never say 

Karuna sat silently holding Satadal’s 
hands in her hand She did not know what to 
say in answer. But she felt she must say some- 
thing ; so she said, “Tell me what is your 
home like. I have never stepped beyond 
Calcutta. Honestly, I want very much to 
know what Bengal is like ” 

The story of Bengal was the story of 
Satadal’s heart. Its caress was wafted into 
her lonely soul on the wings of memory and 
gave it a new softness. She felt shy to tell 
this newly acquired friend eveiy thing ; but 
what illuminates the heart escapes in rays 
through gaps in woids and phrases. 

The winter evening deepened. KarunS 
exceeded her time to stay out and went on 
listening to the story The cool and shady 
village, the temple on the steps of the tank, 
the dust laden lonely red road, the mango 
grove with its centuiy-old rums, the songs 
which birds sing early in the morning and 
the joyful of the well-known 

bairagisfi the silent and tireless service which 
her mother rendered to the family in her 
eternal young-wife-Iike simplicity, her affec- 
tionate playmate the Ghhota mama, her un- 
timely lost young brother, then the slight 
vaguely remembered touches of the life she 
lived in the house, new to her, of her husband, 
whom she knew so little ; — all these appeared 
in wondrous beauty to KarunS; for they 
were lighted with the light of Satadal’s love. 
Three persons defied Satadal’s attempt at 
concealment and stood out clearly m these 
memory pictures — her mother, her Ghhota 
mama and her husband. Two she had sa’d 
farewell to forever in this life ; one still 
remained like the lonely lamp in a cremation 
ground. KarunS knew that in this family 
he was her only companion in joy and sorrow, 
that it was the warmth of his love which had 
prevented Satadal from withering away like 
a frostbitten flower and that it was he who 
had intensified the fragrance of her soul. 

Karuna could not break through the magic 
net of village tales which her new-found 
friend had woven round her. Imagination 
was painting the tank-steps, tulasi plants, 
cottages, etc , with wondrous colours, 

^ Religious songs sung in chorus. 

t Vaishnav mendicants, 
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Kainna had never seen any abodes of the 
poor save the ugly ruinous Calcutta houses 
which looked like so many brick wells turned 
upside down and placed in a setting of the 
vilest smells, the craziest noisiness and the 
cloudiest smoke screens She had heaid of 
letter things, but never in words harmonised 
with the things described by an emo- 
tional and delicate soul. Karuna saw 
before her only one of the two who 
had grown up together in the lap of the 
dainty cottages and had rolled in the red 
dust of the road which bordered the bamboo 
groves. She saw the other one only in her 
mind’s eye, and longed to see what he was like. 

But as it was getting very late, Karuna 
had forcibly to bid adieu to her newly 
acquired friend. Satadal grasped her by the 
hands at the time of parting and said, “Come 
again 1 I never thought my treasures would 
be thus looted away so quickly. You must 
have been some one to me in our last incar- 
nation. ’ 

KarunS answered, ‘‘Certainly, I shall come. 
But you must come too. You are my friend 
from the unknown land.” 

She returned home happy and fresh from 
her imaginative experience of the unknown 
land, ArunS was reading history lying down 
with a pillow supporting her under the chest. 
She 3 umped up when KarunS came in and 
cried, “You did not even tell us where you 
would be ! And Abinash Bibu was making 
my life miserable by enquiring about you. 
I could not find you anywhere. He went 
away with a face the size of that sauce pan. 
Where had you flown to f’ 

Karuna did not answer her sister but 
asked, “Didn’t Sailaja and others see him ’ 
Didn’t they say anything 

Aruna said, “Why shouldn’t they see 
him ? AbinSsh Babu is not a thief, nor is 
Sailaja blind. But tell me, where had 
you been 

Karuna answered, “I shall tell you to- 
morrow, not today.” 

Aruna cioss*examined her for a long time, 
expressed astonishment, made absurd guesses, 
but could not discover where Karuna had 
been to. AiunS never e\bn thought that the 
person whom AbinSsh had been eagerly 
looking for, had been spending her time at 
his own house 

Kaiun& had got used to seeing th^ same 
sort of people in the same surroundings all 


her life. The types of girls she usually met 
were so easy to understand she could see 
from the start what a new acquaintance 
would talk about and what things she would 
show interest in.’ Theiefore, even if the 
acquaintance developed, she never found any- 
thing new in it to feed her heart. Those in 
whom one could have found anything new, 
were in this conventional age too leserved to 
give away what they possessed. But this 
new-found fiiend from a hitherto unknown 
land, apart from the beauty of her soul, was 
the centre of such a wealth of fresh air, light 
and music which are found only in village 
nests, that Karuna was constantly tempted 
to be near her. Besides, civilisation had not 
yet made her absolutely proof against out* 
side understanding of what she held within 
her, The eye which longs to see and the 
mind which holds the touch of sympathy, 
could still easily discover her. That is why 
Karuna was unwilling to give away the sec* 
ret of her quest for this neglected soul. 

The next day Karuna went m search of 
Satadal without telling anything to ArunS. 
Knowing that no thief will enter the kitchen 
to steal its smoke, Satadal and KarunS sat 
there on a mat, engrossed in conversation. 
Karuna lay resting her head on Satadal’s lap. 
Satadal was passing her fingers through her 
fiiend’s tangled hair as they talked of the 
joys and soirows of their lives. There were 
a basket decorated by Satadal’s mother with 
cowrie shells, a rag carpet, a portrait of her 
Chh^ta mamS and sundry other articles lying 
about, awaiting a return to their proper 
places aDer being seen by Karuna. She was 
not absolutely unwilling to show to Karun^ 
the few mementoes of her short married life, 
which were kept in the wooden chest. But 
she could^ not bring out these things, with 
associations of pam and joy moie intense and 
secret, so easily before the eyes of a second 
person as those which she had already shown. 

They were absolutely absorbed m a story 
in which two children, an uncle and a niece, 
went to school and climbed tiees together. 
The boys at school teased the uncle for 
playing with dolls by calling him a girl- 
faced buttei baby ; they vere obliged to 
have recourse to manly sports like tree climb* 
ing and plunging in the tank water, etc. 
Bub even here they were not absolutely safe, 
Such conduct on the paut of a giil got Satadal 
the name of a tree-climbiiig giil or that 
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of a masculine goddess and so on, which she 
suffered in silence. These paltry details of 
childhood were lighting up her sad face 
with a sad smile. But the<smile died before 
it could propeily take shape. She suddenly 
pushed Kanina and sat up straight as she 
would on a formal occasion. Kaiuna looked 
up and saw Abmash standing at the door. 
His face carried an expression of deep displea- 
sure upon it He did not look at Kaiuna but 
began to lebuke Satadal in a roar. ''Have you 
not even learnt this much of manners after 
such a long stay in a good family ^ Do 
people come here to see the beauty of your 
dingy room and its wealth of rags ^ I did 
not know that the house so greatly lacked 
sitting rooms or things worth seeing^ Shame! 
Shame ! Shame ^ Have you no sense at 
all ? Come along Karuna, you need not con- 
tract rheumatism by sitting on the damp 
floor Let us go and sit in one of the rooms,’’ 

Karuna said, ‘ This is also a room. I am 
quite comfortable here.’’ 

Satadal pushed her gently and said in a 
whisper, “No dear, you go to the drawing 
room , I am coming ” 

Satadal remembered another crime, — 
Karuna had not been offered any refresh- 
ments. She ran off to get some Karuna 
started towards the drawing room m com- 
pany with Abmash. His expression changed 
absolutely as soon as Satadal went out. He 
said quietly, “I have told you several times 
that 1 never stay in at this time.” 

Karuna was going to say, “I have not 
come to see you,” but she only said, “I came 
to see Satadal.” 


Abmash visibly darkened and said, “Is 
my time so cheap ? Twice have 1 been to your 
place and twice J found you were out, and 
you could not even let me know when you 
were coming to my house 

Karuna thought, “As if it is essential that 
I should inform the public about my move- 
ments,” but noticing the way in which 
Abmash put up his claim, she could not 
express her thought. She said, “All right, 
your time is not cheap, so don’t spend it for 
inconsiderate people They don’t understand 
the value of your sacrifice.” 

Abmash got a bit angry and said, 'T don’t 
want to listen to inconsequential talk. Where 
had you been yesterday 

How could Karun§. conceal the truth ? 
She said, “I had been over here.” 

xibmash exclaimed, “Here ^ Did you learn 
at home that I went to look for you 

Karuna said, “Yes, I did.” 

Abmash said, "You knew also that ^ Then 
why did you not tell ArunS where you were 
going 

Karuna hesitated a little at this cross- 
examination and said, “I just did not.” 

Satadal came m. Abmash turned led 
with anger and marched out of the room 
with his shoes creaking. 

Translated from the Bengali hy 
ASHOKB OHATTBRJBB. 

(To be continued ) 
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Illiteracy of Musalmans 

According to a tabalar stafemenfc pub- 
1 shed in Peace, a monthly journal devoted 
to Islam and Islamic culture, the total num- 
ber of Musalmans in the world is 232^ 
millions, of whom only 12,126,000, oi a little 
over 5 per cent, are literate. In the same 
journal we read — 

“ The Prophet of Islam, though him=!elf illite- 
rate, was very keen about the acquisition of 
knowledge The Quran says, “To whom wisdom 
IS given, then surely he has been given much 
good ” The Prophet said, “Seek knowledge even 
unto China ” And again, “Knowledgje is a stray 
cattle 5 whoever gets it, is best entitled to it ” 
His followers in pursuance of their master’s 
precepts were not slow to enrich their minds 
with all the knowledge that was possible in that 
age The achievements of the Arabs in the 
held of culture were no less wonderful than 
their conquests in the field of politics ” 

In one respect the Moslems aie as 
childish and unwise as the Hindus, namely, 
in boasting of the achievements of the 
ancient followers of their faiths, while they 
themselves are fallen from then high estate 
The extract quoted above shows that the 
vast majority of Musalmans aie, in the 
matter of seeking knowledge, not true 
followers of their Prophet , they aie only 
his nominal followers. 

Musalmans ought not unconsciously to 
argue that, because their Prophet was great 
in spite of his illiteracy, therefoie illiteracy 
IS a means of achieving greatness 

The article from which we have made an 
extract above, treats of the “Intellectual 
Achievements of the Arabs.” 

It treats of the achievements of the 
ancient Arabs, only 6 per cent, of the present- 
day Arabs being literate according to the 
table pimted m Peace, The highest literacy 
among Muhammadans, 20 per cent , is found 
in Euiope and Ameiica. In Muhammadan 
countries, namely, Independent Aiabia, 
Peisia, Afghanistan, and Tuikey, the literacy 
is “not over 6 p. c.”, and in Egypt and North 
Afiica 5 p c, So in spite of what the Pro- 


phet taught, in modern times Muhammadans 
do not take kindly to knowledge m the 
countries where they predominate. 

“Welfare'’ for March. 

Among the contents of Welj-aie for March 
are, “The Revival of Ireland’s National 
Gfames” by Mr. St Nihal Singh, “Economic 
Development in Russia” by Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar, “Sreemoolavilasam School” 
by Mr. N. K. Venkateswaram, “Artificial 
Gems” by Prof. Prannath Pandit, “Heart 
Culture” by Major B D. Easu, I. M. S. 
(Retired), “Khaddar and Its Agricultural 
Suppoit ” by Mr. Umesh Chandra Bbatta- 
charya, etc. 

Mainly about Women. 

We find the following in the 
Dhaima — 

Thf Fikst Ddun Women Magistrates 
It IS with great pleasure that we announce 
ILat four women have been nominated Honorary 
Magistrates in the City of Bombay by the 
Government They are Lady Cowasji Jehangir, 
Lady Jogmohandas Varjiandas, Dilsliad Begum 
and Mrs H Hodgkinson The last-named is 
also one of the elected Municipal Women Coun- 
cillors of Bombay City. Bombay does things 
in the grand manner and it has appointed a 
woman from each of the outstanding communi- 
ties m a way that is very commendable No one 
IS more glad of the new appointments than Mrs. 
Cousins, who this time last year was the first 
woman magistrate in India to be given such 
ojffice She has continuously been p/essmg vari- 
ous Governments since to appoint Inaian women 
for this useful sphere of service 

More Women in Madras Municipal Council 
Trichinpoly and Tan j ore, two cities of great 
culture in the past, and m the present centres 
of Hindu orthodoxy, have each placed a woman 
on their Municipal Councils, and welcomed her 
heaitily to a share m their work We congra- 
tulate Mis Guana Duiai, M A , and Mrs. Ra^ak 
respectively 

Por the first time a woman has steed for 
465 
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election to the Syndicate of the Madras 
University It is very satisfactory that she, 
Snmati Radhabai, B A Zamindarini of Kunia- 
ramangalam, was successful in the contest for 
seats 

Women’s Glum for the Right ue Coingil Entry 
Madras women have set the ball rolling to 
obtain immediately the removal of the disquali- 
fication of sex which at present prohibits them 
from being either elected or nominated to the 
Provincial or Imperial Legislatures. The meet- 
ing of the united women’s societies in Madras 
was a fine success, and the subsequent deputa- 
tion to the Grovernment with a most satisfac- 
tory reception The newspapers very favourably 
commented on the women’s claim and their 
opinions were copied into the Press of other 
Provinces We anticipate that in a compari- 
tively short time this new field of public service 
will be freely opened to qualified women and 
the few exceptional women will be able to add 
the feminine viewpoint to subjects under discus- 
sion. Meanwhile we must keep asking. The 
belief of the vast majority of the people of India 
in rebirth with its possibility of sometimes find- 
ing oneself in a man’s and sometimes m a wo- 
man’s body subconsciously influences Indian 
opinion towards giving equal chances to the 
sexes. It is the proud boast of Indians that 
their women may do what they can do, what 
they show they are capable of doing It will 
be a wonderful country for women when all its 
people get adequate education 

Bombvy Follows The Lead Or MiDiiVs 

Mr. Hidayatallah, the Minister for Local Self- 
Government, Bombay, has introduced a Bill in 
the Bombay Council to enable women to stand 
as candidates for election to local bodies like 
Municipal Councils, District Boards, etc Mad- 
ras women have had this right for the past 
four years and a number of women are already 
holding office. It is surprising that Bombay 
is only now discussing this point of justice for 
women, — but better late than never ’ 

Korea 

In the Woman’s Number of the “Korean 
Mission Fielif ’ a Korean lady tells of the won- 
derful strides that have been taken during the 
last ten years in the movement for women’s 
emancipation in Korea. The attendance of girls 
at primary schools has liseii m tliat time from 
four thousand to over forty-two thousand , 
a girl’s consent is now asked before marriage , 
the tyranny of the mother-in-law has been 
broken , women are now allowed to make their 
own purchases, — formerly men were the sole 
buyers , travel is permitted freely now to 
women ; purdah curtains which used to screen 


away women at meetings have been removed 
women are now becoming shop-keepers and are 
being employed m factories , Korean women 
are replacing foreign women as missionaries and 
while ten years ago no societies of women 
existed there are now as many as fifty-eight 
recorded by the Government 
Tlrkey. 

The women of Turkey have demanded that a 
law be passed to prohibit polygamy • that the 
law be resorted to for procuring divorces instead 
of the present method, whereby a private 
announcement, with the return of the dowry, is 
sufficient A notable sign of the times is the 
removal of curtains in the trains and trams 
between the men’s and women’s sections A 
young priest was sentenced to a year’s imprison- 
ment for preaching violently in Santa Sophia 
against the growing freedom of Muhammadan 
w'omen He had attacked the women especially 
for uncovering their faces and for entering the 
professions 

Tamil Novels of To-day. 

Sreejufc S. Satliiavagiswaran has contri- 
buted an interesting article on the above to 
the Eierymans Revieiv. Says Sreejut 
Sathiaragiswaian . — 

The main characteristics of our modern Ta- 
mil novel can be briefly summarised It par- 
takes to some extent the characteristics of the 
western novel This is but natural since the 
growth of a literature in novel in India is due 
to the influence of the West. Prof Jadunath 
Sarkar mentions three aspect of this influence, 
viz , (1) the growing interest in a keen ana- 
lysis of character, (2) a greater observation 
of histoiical truth, and local colour, ( >) in the 
creation of a new kind of novel dealing with 
modern social, ethical and political problems. 
These are some of the salutary efiects of the 
influence of western novel, brought to its great- 
est perfection in Bengal Unfortunately so far 
as the Tamil novel is concerned, the influence of 
the West m these above aspects is very limited 
and scrappy In place of the analysis of charac- 
ter we see a morbid curiosity into the unhealthy 
animal passions of the sophisticated modern 
man and woman. The novelist, miscalculating 
the nature of his duty, eagerly dissects and ana- 
lyses the mind of his character, loading it with 
all the petty superficialities or the questionable 
moralities which a too eager desire at realism 
leads to, and at the same time not laying his 
hand on the primal elemental instincts of human 
nature As lor historical truth and local colour, 
wc are treated only to the auctioneer’s zeal for 
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cataloguing tilings tliai do not nutter. In re- 
gard to the last aspect, we witness an aliortue 
tinkering with social problems, treated with a 
too obvious personal or communal bias or con- 
sisting ma nly of a platitudinous distortion of 
facts The South Indian novelist requires to be 
too often reminded that the novel is no medium 
for the propagation of communal rancour and 
that literary perfection is attainable only with 
the proper perspective towards life, i. e , seeing 
life steadily and whole 

The apparently obvious and insistently in- 
trusive feature of our Tamil novel is its excessive 
treatment of the erotic element Love, espocialL 
in its lower and even questionable manifestations, 
IS the eternal theme which attracts onr aspiring 
novelist. It IS true Love is an incident of life 
and there is no getting over it. But it is the 
treatment which is at fault 


Value of Tears. 

The Benlth publishes the following — 

The potency of a tear-drop, so long guaran- 
teed by poets alone, has now become a scientific 
truth As a result of experiments conducted in 
the laboratory of Sir Almroth Wright in St. 
Mary’s Hospital, there has been discoverd tlie 
existence m human tears of a remarkable sub- 
stance This substance he has called lysozyme, 
and one tiny drop of it will destroy millions of 
haxjteria Sir Almroth suspected its existence 
for a long time After six months of experiments, 
he was able to show its existence conclusively, 
and to demonstrate its power to exteiminate 
bacteria. Thus far this substance has not been 
isolated. When this is accomplished, scientists 
believe that the most powerful germ-destroying 
agency known to man will then be available for 
use. The germicidal properties of tear-drops 
were first publicly demonstrated by Dr Alexan- 
der Fleming of Sir Almroth’s staff at a recent 
conversazione of the Royal Society In the pre- 
sence of several people he took a tmy drop of 
tear in a pipette and gave it as a lethal dose to 
a good many million bacteria which clouded the 
liquid in a test tube Almost immediately the 
tear dissolved every germ in the tube He 
further explained that this secretion — lysozyme — 
was present in nearly all the tissues of the body 
and m most of the secretions and excretions. It 
was at work all the time, he said, destroying 
many kinds of bacteria But in the secretions 
of the lachrymal or tear glands a very high distil- 
lation of this potent juice took place, which 
made the tear-drop a reservoir of great power. 

Skeeze and kill germs. 

Commenting On the London Scientists’ 


announcement, a New York editorial writer 
said — “Nature has many ways of protecting 
the body. There is salt in tears, and salt is one 
of the greatest protectors Salt, acid and violent 
shaking are deadly to germs When you sneeze 
you kill germs, just as you would be killed if 
an elephant stepped on yon ” 

It IS unlikely that an artificial method of pro- 
ducing tears will be discovered From Dr. 
Fleming’s statement it is gathered that the 
peculiar processes of the lachrymal gland is neces- 
sary to the creating of lysozyme. The only 
plentiful sources of supply, therefore, are human 
beings So now the maiden’s tear, long celebrat- 
ed by lovers and makeis of verses, has a com- 
mercial value 

Str^ni.e Possibilities. 

The possibilities suggested by this revalua- 
tion of tears are many and widespread. Will 
young women, who are particularly adept at the 
exercise, start weeping for a living, just as hun- 
dreds of people now sell their blood to hospitals 
at so much a pint ? Will some unscrupulous 
person kidnap Jane Cowl or Florence Reed or 
the Gish girls, or other famous film stars, and 
force them to cry continuously and then bottle 
up the tears for sale ^ Will mothers stand 
around waiting for their babies to start wailing 
in order to catch the golden drops as they fall ^ 
The suggestions are fanciful, to be sure, but are 
well within the Imnts of the possible. The 
chances are that a class of professional weepers 
will spring up from whom medical men and che- 
mists will be able to obtain all the tears that are 
needed But even professional weepers can’t 
make them flow at will all the time For the 
occasions when the lachrymal glands become 
stubborn it would seem appropriate for the 
weeper to bring into use an onion — or perhaps a 
hit of tear gas such as was used during the war. 

Study in America. 

In reply to the dissatisfaction expressed 
by British Universities regarding the influx 
of Indian students into Great Britain, Mr. 
Taiaknath Das says in The Collegian • — 

For a real scholar from India the gates of 
American Universities are wide open and there 
IS no discrimination against Indians as Indians, 
rather there are evidences that when the Indian 
students do their work creditably they are award- 
ed scholarships and fellowships In the field of 
Engineering, Medicine, Agriculture, American 
Universities afford widest opportunities for 
Indian students Universities like Harvard, 
Columbia, Yale, Princeton, Clark, Johns Hop- 
kins, Brown, Georgetown, Cornell, Wisconsin, 
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Illinois, Micliigan, Obicago, Pensylvama, Iowa, 
Nebraslca, California, Stanford, Washington 
and others a-ffiord equal opportunity for the study 
of Political Science, Economics, History, Eiuoa> 
tion, etc 

There is the eternal language difficulty for 
Indian students wishing to study in Prance and 
Grermauy , but it is very desirable that there 
should be large number of Indian students in 
French and German Universities 

I like point out that the British Govern- 
ment IS making plans to use the Boxer Indemni- 
ty Fund to have Chinese Students educated in 
England , but there is good deal of antipathy on 
the part of the British and Indian Governments 
to afford necessary facilities to have large number 
of Indian students trained m foreign lands even 
in England Today about 4000 Chinese students 
are in America and they are mostly scholars of 
the Chinese Federal or Provincial Governments 
Today there are not even 400 students from India 
in America Those who are rotting in England 
and really want to study and acquire world 
vision m a free republic should come to America 
They should communicate with American Uni- 
versity authorities 

There is color-pre]udice in America This 
prejudice is only among the ignorant and not in 
the University circle Even if there is color- 
prejudice there is no discrimination in class-room 
or in matters of educational opportunities From 
my humble past experience I can unhesitatingly 
say that America affords great opportunity for 
Indian students If first-rate scholars come to 
America they can do whole lot of good to them- 
selves and India. Those who wish to come to 
America or other countries to study should come 
with a spirit and plan that they should acquire 
the highest efficiency in their studies and after- 
wards enter into educational work to make it 
possible for the Indian people to acquire best 
form of education in their own country. Salva- 
tion of India lies in true education. 

Non-offlcial Medical Colleges. 

Says the Calcutta Medical Journal : 

During the last thirty years repeated 
attempts have been made by the members of the 
medical profession outside the government 
service to start and run medical institutions for 
the purpose of training youths of the province 
to undertake the duties of providing medical 
relief. While it is impossible to deny that some 
of these institutions have been managed with 
the primary idea of gam, even these institutions 
and certainly some of the others, carried on by 
people with disinterested motives, have turned 
out students m large numbers fitted with some 


knowledge of medicine One of these institu- 
tions has, after a great deal of struggle, come to 
he established as the only first grade non-official 
college 111 the wdiole of India It is impossible 
to overlook the fact that the existence of such 
institutions indicates the anxiety which the 
members of medical profession and the laity 
have felt with regard to the provision of medical 
relief in the province and also prove the need 
for creating an opening for students to take up 
medicine as a profession 

Communal Representation in 
Mysore. 

The Myf^ore Economic Journal publishes 
an exjwsc of the 1923 Reforms in Mysore. 
We quote the poition dealing with Commun- 
al Representation • — 

COMMUXAL RgPRESBNTATIOX, 

The best method of dealing with communal 
representation is to help to remove the commun- 
al consciousness In the changes introduced 
by the New Mysore Constitution, it is this as- 
pect which has been emphasized. 

In this arrangement, a certain number of 
seats m the Assembly and the Council is guaran- 
teed to certain communities. But these candi- 
dates will not get in through communal consti- 
tuencies All the candidates will have to get 
in through the general electorates but in case 
it is found that the number guaranteed for a 
community does not get returned through the 
general electorates, then provision is made to 
make up the number either through represent- 
atives elected by recognized associations or by no- 
mination by the Government, if necessary 
In this manner, 15 seats for Mahomedans, 5 for 
Indian Christians and 3 for the Depressed Classes 
have been guaranteed in the Representative 
Assembly A similar privilege is accorded 
to them m the Legislative Council as well, 
though in view of the smaller size of that body, 
the number of seats set apart for them is propor- 
tionately smaller The reason for giving a 
guarantee to these communities is that they are 
distinct social units and that they may not 
ordinarily get adequate representation through 
the general electorates. The guarantee provided 
is intended solely as a security for adequate 
representation and it is hoped that in course of 
time the guarantee will become superfluous, as 
with the spread of education, the growth of 
political consciousness and with greater homo- 
geneity all communities will return through the 
general electorate the best men available 

It must be clearly noted that it is only a 
minimum that is fixed. There is nothing to 
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prevent a hundred Moslem representatives get- 
ting into the Representative Assembly th.ough 
the General electorates. Every Mahomedan, 
Indian, Christian and Panchama voter will come 
into the general electorate and may vote for the 
best candidate in the field, resting assured that 
his community representation is safe through 
other methods. In the long run this will tend 
to remove the communal consciousness and with 
it the need for communal representation. 


The Playground Movement. 

Mr. James A. Tobey writes on the above 
in IJie Young Citbcn • — 

In its triumphant march of progress, the 
play movement has gone through a number of 
stages. Beginning with sand boxes in 1^85, the 
second decade saw the development of more 
complete playgrounds. Thus provision was 
made not only for the young children hut for 
youths of the adolescent period. As the move- 
ment rounded the twentieth century, small 
parks came into vogue The efforts of the late 
Jacob Riis towards securing parks for the slums 
of New York were crowned with brilliant 
success Prom playgrounds and parks, the 
recreation movement gradually broadened, until 
to-day it includes all kinds of community service 
which can provide physical, mental and moral 
stimulation. Not only does the Playground and 
Recreation Association attempt to foster an 
intelligent application of the play spirit, but 
many organisations of National scope and other 
societies are actively interested in this type of 
service. 

“ Play,” writes one authority, “is not simply 
an incident in the drama of life , it is rather the 
thread of the plot itself ” The spirit of play has 
existed since the dawn of history. It has been 
developed and moulded throughout the ages In 
its present form it is simply more ^scientific in 
its application, though no more modern than the 
race itself Whether playgrounds he established 
in Europe or America, every playground so 
established is a contribution to the whole move- 
ment of human advancement In this country 
we have not yet reached our maximum effort in 
this achievement, We have much to accomplish, 
many more recreation centres to organise, many 
more expert workers to train, and, finally, we 
have to create and foster an intelligent realisa- 
tion by the general public that play is es^e^^tial 
to biologic, physiologic and psychologic develop- 
ment. The goal is worth the game, for life itself 
is the goal, and “life is the gift of God,” 


SigniflcaBce ofth© Rise of the 
Labour Party. 

W. Paton writes m The Young Men of 
India ' — 

The Labour Party may he defined as a body 
of men and women, drawn from all classes, 
while mainly representative of the great organized 
working-class, who are committed to the political 
ideal of the co-operative commonwealth It is 
not a class party. It is rather a captious criticism 
which takes exception to the name “Labour,” 
for it is now reasonably well known what 
“Labour” means, and it is no longer the nme 
days’ wonder it used to be when a Bishop or a 
Peer signifies his adherence to Labour, 

MacDonald is one of the small group of 
British statesmen of whom it can be said that 
they have “the European mind ” He has 
friendships with numerous Continental leaders, 
and the Eoreign Office will he much less stiange 
to him than to most men who might assume its 
control. He has the Scotsman’s dignity of 
manner and courtesy His wife, who died in 
1911, was a singularly beautiful and rare spirit, 
and his tribute to her reveals both some measure 
of the strength he himself drew from her, and 
the irreparable loss which her death meant to the 
Labour movement 

Of the British Labour movement, Mac- 
Donald has been the statesman and Keir Hardie 
was the prophet When Hardie died, and the 
great mourning multitudes of Glasgow followed 
him silently to his grave, a glimpse was given 
to the world of the power and passion of the 
Labour movement. There are many now, 
including not a few who still remain Liberals 
who wish the new Government God-speed, and 
welcome in it the note of moral earnestness and 
the purifying democratic fervour which the 
political life of the country needs. 


Political Instinct. 

The same journal publishes the report 
of a lecture delivered by Mr. St. Loe 
Sfrachey before The Indian Students' Union, 
Loudon, on the 9th December 1923. Mr. 
Stracbey said 

I must begin by saying that I shall require 
all your indulgence, all the indulgence of the 
men from the Eastern part of the world, whose 
minds move on Eastern hues, in addrerssing you 
on such a snb]ect as “Political Instinct 
E'astern and Western,” because our poor 
We‘?tern braius have not made a great ex- 
hibition of political instinct during the 
last week. We have blundered along and 
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muddled into all sorts of tilings, and have 
shown as bad an example of political instinct 
as it was possible to imagine. 

Most of you have been here long enough to 
learn that our people ^vq very conservative, 
and tbeir first impulse to any new idea is to 
say, ^‘Ko” Very likely, after you have argued 
about it for years, the “Ko” will turn into 
“Yes,” but almost invariably the Englishman’s 
instinct is to do nothing at first except to say 
that this IS nonsense and he never heard such 
rubbish. So that you must, as I said, give me 
every indulgence tonight for the predicament 
in which I find myself 

Many of the things we thought impossible 
we shall find possible , and many of the things 
we approved of, we shall find disappear, and 
we shall find V7e are not able to give them as 
much of our approbation as we thought But 
in any case we want light. You remember in 
Homer the cry of Ajax was for light It 
ought to be the cry of every human soul that 
wants to understand, to get properly in touch 
with his fellows We want light We want to 
have someting by which we can see not only 
the faces but the mmds of those with whom we 
have come in contact 

As Lord Macaulay said of Mr Gladstone, 
with Mr. Gladstone the great danger was that 
he was so clear and accurate a logician, that if 
he got hold of the wrong premisses he would 
come to a wrong conclusion, whereas a man who 
was a less accurate logician might blunder into a 
right conclusion from false premisses. 

Many of you, who have been soldiers or sports- 
men, will recognize the metaphor that has been 
taken for that . that is, that if a man has got a 
rifle which has been properly set for a hundred 
yards and tries to shoot at something a thousand 
yards away, the more accurate he is in taking 
his aim the more certain it will be that he will 
miss the object at which he aims. Ko power on 
earth can get the bullet, which you have properly 
sighted, to hit the object which is a thousand 
yards of The more accurate you are going to 
be in your analysis, the more essential at is 
that you shall be absolutely accurate in your 
premisses, < 

One of the things I want to learn from you 
is, How far does that fatalistic view which we 
rightly or wrongly, I expect rightly, believe 
tinges so much Eastern philosophy and the 
spiritual side of Eastern life, how far does that 
enter into the political views of the Eastern man 
an the Eastern world? In the Western world, 
' of course, we have plenty of fatalism in our 
theology, but taking it as a whole the Western 
politician leaves out the fatalistic questions, 
alwajs believing that, as the poet Eletcher said, 
a man is his own star, and that the nation is its 


own star, and that human endeavour can put 
almost anything right, and that we must not 
attribute this or that thing to the action of the 
stars, or to any ascendency We can,' m fact, 
trim our own boat, if we like to trim it, 

Mr Graham Wallas, who was Chairman, 
said • — 

I think we have not emphasized to-day the 
dangers involved in the specially English or 
specially Whig state of mind. One danger is 
the extreme difificulty of co-operating with a 
man in that frame of mind He feels inclined 
to promise something one day Years pass, and 
he feels disinclined to do what he has promised 
He says, “I am not logical,” and he simply 
does not do it I think one might make a 
psychological essay of real importance and 
penetration on the history of our dealings with 
the Indian problem in Kenya We felt inclined 
during the War to promise one thing The^War 
was over and vve felt disinclined to carry out 
our promise ( Applause ) There, I think, you 
want something slightl} diferent from the 
Whig frame of mind You want that resolute 
following up of the implications of your words 
and deeds, which prevents you promising 
unless yon intend to carry out, and prevents you 
lightly abandoning your policy 

The Discipline of Ramdas. 

The same journal publishes an article or 
the above, by W. S. Heming, At one place 
we find : — 

Let us take, for example, his teaching abou1 
a Mabant, a man in charge of a monastery oi 
matth where the ideas of Ramdas were taught 
Ramdas is said to have founded several hundrec 
such monasteries. Ramdas always insisted thai 
no one could properly understand the deej 
truths of religion without enrolling as tht 
follower of a particular guru or Mahant. Thii 
teacher must be a man of exemplary character 
sympatbetic, prudent and courageous, he shoulc 
be able to command the respect of all hii 
disciples Being m the world but not of tht 
world, he should teach people the true path anc 
make them spiritually wise His own mora 
goodness should be an encouragement to others 
He should have a good education and be abh 
to read and write fluently. The teacher shoulc 
be conversant with poetry and be able t( 
compose verses. The Mahants were required t( 
live a very rigorous life They were abstemiou, 
in their eating and drinking, and slept bu 
little. They were not only expected to teacl 
spiritual knowledge in general, but also to gxv 
kirtans daily. In abort, to be a true Sadgum 
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Of good teaclier, one must have a clear knowledge 
of the Yedant, be free from human passions, be a 
master of the nine kinds of devotion, and withal 
be a man of merciful character and purity of mind 

Eamdas gave rules for his ordinary disciples 
which were almost as severe as those for the 
Mahants They, too, were expected to have an 
exemplary character They must be temperate, 
patient, affectionate, courageous, pure-minded, 
truthful, learned and faithful They must be 
submissive to the guru in all things A good 
disciple must be benevolent in purpose and 
free from envy or jealousy. Eamdas char- 
acterized a bad disciple as one who was indo- 
lent, conceited, discontented and flippant In 
such a man’s heart could be found anger, pride, 
jealousy, greed and ignorance Eamdas had no 
patience with cruelty, evil-mmdedness or insin- 
cerity 

Olympic Games. 

The same journal furnishes an account 
of the finals of the Olympic games meeting 
at Delhi — 

The only meeting of the All-India Olympic 
Committee was held at the close of the finals, 
with the Hon’ ble Mr C A. Barron in the chair. 
With the help of various of the sports oj^cials 
co-opted by the committee for the purpose of 
deciding on the personnel of India’s Olympic 
team, the following eight athletes were selected : 

Dalip Singh, Lakshmanan, Hinge, Hall, Pala 
Singh, Pitt, Heath cote and Yenkataramanswamy 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya bums Up. 

In The Indian Revieiv of Pebruary 1924, 
we find an interesting article entitled ‘The 
Work Before Our Legislators and Public 
Men’ from the pen of Sir M Yisvesvaraya, K 0. 
1. E. He has dealt with many' things. W^e 
reproduce some of them below 
On- Education 

Prom what I know of other lands, our first 
and most important need here is education Even 
a cursory examination of the educational statistics 
of British India will reveal the existence in our 
midst of an appalling amount of illiteracy. 
According to published statistics available, the 
total number of literate persons in the country is 
about 17,000,000 among males and 1,600,000 
among females out of 160,000,000 males and 
153,000,000 females representing 10 69 and 
1 04 per cent respectively The proportion for 
both sexes taken together is only 5 94 per cent 
whereas if we are to be guided by world stand- 
ards, it sbotld be 80 or 90 per cent 


On Agriculture and Industries 

Agriculture is the worst paying industry. Ho 
nation mainly dependent on agriculture can sup- 
port the highest civilization Pactory, cottage 
and rural industries should be rapidly extended 
by promoting special facilities to provide the 
employment which the people 'want and to arrest 
the dram of payments for manufactures imported 
from outside Colleges and schools of technology, 
particularly for training in mechanical engineer- 
ing and agriculture, research institutes and 
laboratories for the solution of manufacturing 
problems should be multiplied and credit facili- 
ties for agriculture and industries extended. 

If the policies and acts of the administration 
are so shaped as to strengthen the industrial fibre 
of the people, it is confidently expected that 
production from agriculture can be doubled, and 
that from industries more than quadrupled, in 
less than fifteen years. 

On Commerce and Communications 

' The commercial frame-work of the country 
should be studied and re-adjusted to local condi- 
tions in accordance with approved practices in 
the Dominions The trade of each province 
should be reviewed by the provincial Ministers 
in the Legislative Councils, and that of the whole 
country in the Central Legislature by the Com- 
merce Member of the Government of India. 
These commonplaces have been ignored in the 
past 

Under commerce, the special needs of the 
conntry are protection of local manufacture, 
reduction in the import of goods which the people 
can manufacture for themselves, increase of 
exports of Indian-made products, more foreign 
trade in the hands of Indian merchants outside 
Bombay, adequate shipping and banking facil- 
ities, more commercial colleges and schools 
and instruction m commercial subjects along 
with general education Statistics should show 
separately the extent of trade m the hands of the 
indigenous population 

Coming to communications, the nationalization 
of railways should be expedited, and construction 
of branch Imes by corporations in which the local 
inhabitants participate encouraged Indigenous 
shipping enterprise should get a real start when 
the Mercantile Marine Committee now sitting 
concludes its deliberations There is a great 
demand for the further extension of roads, posts 
and telegraphs. The public should be permitted 
to use telephones, wireless telegraphy and broad- 
casting with the same freedom as is allowed in 
the Dominions. 

On Economic Imdroyements 

The average wealth per head of the Indian 
population IS estimated at Es. 300 and the annual 
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income at Rs 45 , the corresponding^ estimates for 
the United Kingdom are Rs. 4,500 and Rs 700 
respectively On account of his low income, the 
average Indian is poorly nourished and easily 
falls a victim to diseases and epidemics. The 
average death-rate in consequence is high being 
32 per mille per annum as compared with 15 per 
mille in the United Kingdom. The average 
expectation of liie in the two countries is 23 years 
and 48 years respectively 

The masses of the population are for many 
months iiithe year unemployed or half-employed. 
They are accustomed to purchase from outside 
articles which, with a little forethought and 
preparation, they can manufacture for themselves 
and they pay tor such purchases by exporting 
food grains and raw materials Although natural 
resources and raw materials abound, the bulk of 
the population depend on lop-sided agriculture 
to the exclusion of mechanical and industrial 
pursuits Indians have no foreign investments 
but only a growing foreign debt. 

On Constitution and Administration 

As things stand at present, a further consti* 
tutioiial advance cannot be long deferred with- 
out prejudicing the people’s material interest 
The franchise for elections to the Central Legis- 
lature and the Legislative Councils should be 
extended at least to the entire literate population 
of the country Following Dominion precedent, 
the Central Government should be administered 
by not less than twelve Ministers, eight of whom 
at least should be Indians who enjoy the confi- 
dence of the Central Legislature and the country. 

The provincial Governments should be auto- 
nomous The functions and taxation of the 
Central Provincial and District Governments 
should be separated as far as possible, every city, 
town and village being given its own government 
and system of taxation In the case of small 
villages, a group of them may constitute a unit 
for purposes of self-government The District 
administration should be maintained by contri- 
butions from these self-governing units. 

An effective form of local self-government 
calculated to call forth self-help and local initia- 
tive IS needed to improve the economic and social 
welfare of our rural population The Village 
Council system of Japan, of which I can speak 
from some personal knowledge, seems well 
calculated to this end The Japanese Village 
Councils look after agriculture and industries, 
- town-planning and sanitation, under the advice 
of experts, They make experiments m agricuL 
tuie aud maintain statistics of production and 
income They give special attenfiion to education 
which la compulsory and on which they spend 
about t)0 per cent ot their revenues In the case 
qt the smaller villages, a number of them are 


grouped together to form a unit of \illage govern- 
ment The Councils encourage association in 
many forms for co-operativo credit, welfare work, 
military training, etc 

On Finance and Banking 

The finances of the country should be re- 
modelled on the basis of those of the Dominions 
of Canada and Australia and should be regulated 
and controlled by the Government of India in- 
stead of by the Secretary of State Gold coinage 
should be established and a substantial portion of 
the gold reserve maintained in London for ster- 
ling exchange and paper currency transferred to 
India. 

On Defence 

The cost of the Army in 1922-23 amounted to 
Rs 67 7 crores, i e over 50 per cent of the total 
revenues of the Central Government. 

The outstand'ng questions, in regard to 
Defence, agitating the public mind are the reduc- 
tion of this heavy Army expenditure, and In- 
dian participation in the de fence of the country 
on its Military side 

On Social Lite 

The social life of the people will improve 
automatically by a rapid extension of education, 
but much can be done to increase the pace by 
making the people think, and by setting before 
them new social and high moral standards suited 
to present-day conditions 

On Foreign Intercourse 

As a result of the great War and the pheno- 
menal progress in science, invention and com- 
munication m recent years, rapid changes are 
going on, as never before, in the political, econo- 
mic and social life of many lands, and India will 
lienefit most if she regulated her progress by 
keeping track of such changes and developments, 
particularly in the Dominions. 

Foreign intercourse therefore requires en- 
couragement in every way by individuals, asso- 
ciations and the Government. Students should 
be sent abroad m increasing numbers for educa- 
tion, merchants for trade, and politicians, journal- 
ists, professors, etc , for gathering information 
of value in all departments of knowledge to be 
utilized for internal development. 


The Claim of Buddhists to Buddha 
Gaya, 

The Maha-BodU writes 
England has fought wars and has sent armies 
to take the holy land of the Christians, but when 
the Buddhists ask to have returned to them the 
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Malia-Bodlii Temple and lands (winch is right- 
fully theirs^ a deaf ear is turned to their appeal 

All over the East where there are Buddhists, 
in Ceylon, India, Burma and all other countries 
where Buddhism is a living religion, meetings 
have been held with the object of getting this 
sacred site handed over to its rightful owners — 
the Buddhists 

But to what avail ? Meetings are still being 
held in these countries but the deaf ear is still 
turned our way 

Because the Buddhists will not revolt or use 
\ lolent measures to awaken those in power, the 
matter has not yet received attention nor does it 
look as if the authorities ever will wake up to 
the fact that this is a matter long outstanding, 
and one that should have been put right years 
ago 

Place of Women 

r)ahicddha Bharata says . — 

“That country and that nation which do not 
respect women,” said Swami Vivekananda again 
and again to his countrymen, “have never be- 
come great, nor will ‘fever be m future The 
principal reason why your race has so much 
degraded is that you had no respect for these 
living images of Sakti If you do not raise the 
women who are the living embodiments of the 
Divine Mother, don’t think that you have any 
other way to rise ” Whenever the Swami 
thought of the Indian national regeneration, the 
problem of the uplift of women came uppermost 
to his mind as forcibly as the question of the 
elevation of the masses. 

His mind rebelled to witness how the tyranny 
of men stood m the way of the all-round develop- 
ment and the free expression of true woman- 
hood , how women were being brought up m 
abject helplessness and servile dependence on 
men , how their very individuality was being 
most recklessly crushed under the burden 


of customs and conventions which had lost all 
their meaning to those who blindly followed 
them 

Few women are given sufficient opportuni- 
ties for education and self-e\‘pression in modern 
India 

The doors to the highest knowledge and the 
study of the Vedas are shut against them In 
consequence most women have lost the highest 
vision of life, as much as men, and have forgotten 
that domestic duties and functions are not ends 
in themselves but are only means to an end — 
the realisation of the self Leaving aside the 
question of religious education, even secular 
knowledge is denied to most women In the 
generality of cases early marriage strikes at the 
root of all development, physical, intellectual 
and even spiritual It is a lamentable fact that 
as the result of social tyranny, Indian women 
as a whole have lost the spirit of strength and 
courage, the power of independent thinking and 
initiative which actuated their mothers m the 
past Ifaturally they feel utterly helpless, and 
hang like millstones round the necks of men. 
For the daughters of the spiritual and heroic 
women — the Sitas and Savitris, the Maitreyis 
and Gargis of old, this is indeed a pitiable de- 
gradation In reverting to the ancient ideals, 
and applying them to the modern conditions of 
life, lies now the salvation of India’s women, as 
well as men Modern women must draw their 
inspiration from the great women of India of 
the past, whose achievements in the various 
fields of life have won fnr them exalted places m 
the immortal literature of the land. 

Many and deep-seated are the social evils 
that stand in the way of the regeneration of 
Indian women , and various and complex are 
the problems that face them to-day But how 
are they to solve these problems ^ “Of course,” 
says Swami Vivekananda, “they have many and 
grave problems But none that are not to be 
solved by that magic word ‘Education’.” 


POEEIGN PEEIOBICALS 


Science andthe War against War 

AVriting 111 The World Tomorww^ Otto 
Glasei’ says l — 

By nature the scientist’s mind is pacifist and 
Ills experiences during the late war have only 


confirmed the attitude. He understands, better 
the machinations which aroused hate and anger 
in his soul the effects of violent misuse and all 
the compulsions which made him prostitute his 
own talent. In the name of “my country, right 
or wrong,” even if it means no more than Mr. 
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Chesterton’s “my mother, drunk or sober,” in 
the hour o£ crisis, while priests in the name of 
Christ prayed to God the Father and the Holy 
Ghost to sharpen the knives, he was driven into 
Ins laboratory to desecrate the place and all its 
memories of great names, to make there poison 
gases and to try them out on tethered animals 
until his own mind doubly stank with the 
decomposition products of Christianity and 
citizenship 

There is one step which could be taken pro- 
vided it were international in scope The 
scientist could refuse in times of peace to work 
on bombs, poison gas and projectiles, formulat- 
ing his intent in something akin to the ancient 
oath of Hippocrates which even today still adds 
to the dignity of the medical profession. If he 
were to ally himself with others of like mind m 
this professiou and the group as a whole (medical 
and scientific) were to link its fortunes with 
some international group of labor large enough 
to strike effectively and at the same time keep 
from starvation and out of jail, there is little 
doubt that science could prevent the prostitu- 
tions and desecrations which today make it as 
much an instrument of harm as of good 

Art and World Problems. 

In the same journal, Hockwell Kent 
writes on the above. Says he — 

blverything about war is essentially abhor- 
rent to the artist’s soul We like the things of 
peace and the moods of peace The disorder 
and unseemliness of war are hateful to us We 
have certainly learned from the last war — if we 
did not khow it before— that war reacts dis- 
astrously oh everyone and reason says that 
there is a better way than war to settle every 
conflict Right here, I think, is the one great 
service that the artist can render to the cause 
of p^ace It is through art that men become 
more sensitive. The race would gain if we were 
all too sensitive to fight or to tolerate a fight. 
We would have to find another way out 

We have in art an international speech 
through which nations and races separated by 
harriers of language can come to understand one 
another and to respect one anther’s culture 

How we are beginning to regard the Chinese 
and the Japanese with deepening respect as an 
increasing public comes to know the beauty of 
their art The traditions of their thought and 
art aie'different from our own, but even with 
little understanding one is moved to reverence^ 
Incidentally, it is only in the last few years that 
We have known the ttagic blnnder of the 
Spaniards in wiping out the great Inca and 
Aztec civilizations of Peru and Mexico If we 


embroil ourselves in the Far East, ours will be a * 
similar blunder 

Bach nation, each race, expressing itself with 
integrity, makes a contribution which will be 
understood by others The artist must follow 
ttie solitary path of his own genius, for in that 
loyalty to himself and the traditions of his race 
he commits that truth which leads to under- 
standing 

It IS true that in every really great work of 
art — whatever its manner — there is a universal 
quality which lifts it above the limitations of a 
racial culture and addresses all humanity And 
thus the cause of understanding and of peace 
is served 

We are already on a fair way to realizing 
that with all their differences the Europeans are 
fundamentally pretty much alike as human 
beings And as we come to know better the art 
of people outside of Europe and the extensions 
of European civilization, we shall perhaps come 
to blush at our notions of the essential superiority 
of the white race 

The artist and the lover of art have still a great 
opportunity to temper the hostility and contempt 
among the white and colored races, and to pre- 
vent that terrific clash which seems to be impend- 
ing in some not distant future as the last 
suicidal convulsion of humanity 

On Mahatima Gandhi. 

In the same journal we find the follow- 
ing 

All the things done in the Hon-Cooperative 
Movement thus far have been in a sense pre- 
paratory, things paving the way for full non- 
cooperation later, full non cooperation which 
means “civil disobedience,” including refusal 
to pay taxes If and when the time comes, 
when the whole Indian nation shall say to the 
tax-gatherer, no, thus cutting off the revenue 
without which the government cannot exist, the 
victory will be won 

Gandhi realizes that everywhere in the 
world to conquer m justice and tyranny by non- 
violence involves suffering, often terrible suffer- 
ing, but he believes that for those who are 
willing to pay the price to the full, the victory 
IS sure In the face of the indomitable soul, 
the tyrant is helpless Let any people, held in 
subjection by a foreign sword, say to their con- 
querors and rulers, “You can imprison us, you 
can kill us, if you will, but we will not obey 
your laws, we Vv ill not pay a penny of the taxes 
you impose Upon us, we will not serve in any- 
thing, even to cooking your food,” and there 
would be no possible alternative except for that 
foreign govertiment to surrender* Can the 
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Indian people be brought to the point of taking 
this stand, cost what it may of snifermg 

Nobody should mistake Gandhi’s non-vio- 
lent non-cooperation for mere “passive re- 
sistance ” There is nothing pa^uve about it 
It IS positive resistance to the utmost limit, even 
to death itself. But it is mival resistance, not 
physical It is ^^boul fnrce'\ not brute force It 
IS the resistance which, when it wins, makes 
your foe your friend , and not the resistance 
which, when it conquers, or seems to conquer, 
leaves your enemy a more deadly enemy than 
ever 

Let no man think Gandhi a coward Pro- 
bably there is not a braver man living Fear is 
simply unknown to him As between doing what 
seems his duty, and enduring any kind of sufter- 
ing or even death, he never hesitates This he 
has shown times without number 

Much as he hates violence he hates coward- 
ice more 

Gandhi’s long delay m taking the final step 
m his Non- Co-operative program — that is, in or- 
dering general “< ivil disobedience” — has candied 
some misunderstanding The delay has not been 
caused by him, but by the almost inconceivably 
vast and difficult task of preparing 320 millions 
of people to take the step wibh unity and with 
irresistible determination, without which there 
could not be success More than once a time 
has been set , but it has had to ha postponed 
because of the occurance of events — generally 
the breaking out of violence somewhere — show- 
ing that the people were not yet ready. 

Are they likely to become ready at a non- 
distant time ^ Are they advancing toward the 
goal ^ Gandhi believes they are. Word that 
comes from all parts of India seems to indicate 
that they are There is a great and growing 
alarm in England over the fear that they are 
The Government of India believed that by impri- 
soning Gandhi it could destroy or greatly reduce 
his influence. There are many Englishmen both 
in India and at home who are suspecting today 
that this judgment was exactly wrong — that 
the Non-Cooperative Movement has taken a 
deeper hold upon the hearts of the Indian masses 
on account of the suffering of their great and 
beloved Mahatma — that Gandhi in prison is more 
powerful than Gandhi free. 


British Capital Speaks Out. 

The following, which we take from The 
Financial Review of Bevieiv,9, will give us 
some idea of the feeling which British Capi- 
tal harbours against socialistic schemes — 
The question of railway nationalisation is 


going to he pressed by the Labour Party , the 
railway trade unions are constituents of the 
Labour Party , and tiie aim of the new Social- 
ism is not true nationalisation — not State own- 
ership with democratic Government control in 
the interests, or supposed interests, of the entire 
community — but State ownership with “workers’ 
control ” We are suffering from disputes be- 
tween the companies and their men, and from 
squabbles between rival trade unions , but we 
are up against a still graver matter in the social- 
istic manipulation of trade unions m an effort 
to destory Capitalism and set up sectional labour 
Syndicalism at the nation’s expense We had 
better take stock 

First a word about nationalism In two 
Press -articles Mr Phihp Snowden, ihe 
Socialist Chancellor of the Exchequer, tells us 
that the Labour Party, although in a minority, 
will be justified in submitting proposals to Par- 
liament ‘ for nationalising the mines and rail- 
ways, for propaganda purposes, from the best 
platform in the country — the House of Com- 
mons” , and he is hopeful that even Mr Asquith 
will not obj'ect, for the Liberal leader “himself 
has on morj than one occasion accepted the 
principal of public ownership of monopoly 
services” , and Mr. Snowden reminds us that 
“a Royal commission has recommended mines 
nationalisation, that another Royal commis- 
sion has recommended the nationalisation of the 
Irish railways , and that the Coalition Govern- 
ment actually introduced a proposal into Parlia- 
ment which provided for the ultimate national 
isation of the railways of Great Britain ” Whilst 
the Labour Party prepares the political way for 
nationalisation, the trade unions will be employed, 
as far as the Socialists can employ them, to 
provoke strife and render the working of the 
present system difficult, in the hope that a major- 
ity of the people will accept State ownership 
as a possible solution. 

The recent partial strike on the railways 
may be takeu as an example not only of the 
remarkable development of the new Trade Uni- 
onism, hut as evidence of Socialistic influence 
in the direction of causing public loss and incon- 
venience The leader of the locomotive engin- 
eers indicated that the strike was one against “a 
gang of capitalists,” and he gloried in the effort 
to smash the principle of “arbitration Such 
Strikes, such declarations and such move- 
ments as these will have to be taken seriously 
to heart by Parliament and the nation if disaster 
IS to be averted After losing 180,000,000 man- 
days by strikes since the Armistice, British in- 
dustry IS just as likely to witness another 
out-break of political, or semi-political, labour 
disputes as it is likely to see jeal trade 
revival in the near future. The policy of 
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Sociali&t-mspired Trade Unionism is to make 
all tke discontent, and provoke all the 
dislocation it can, in order to discredit the 
existing system and get the people — in despair 
or otherwise — to turn to a bastard scheme of 
Socialism called “workers’ control,” winch would 
turn out to he agitators contiol 

The Recognition of Russia. 

Review of Rivieivs says • — 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s first step as 
Foreign Secretary was to inform the Soviet 
Government of Russia, m an official Fote, that 



’ Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and His Family 

the British ‘Government recognise ‘^the Union of 
SoeialisfSoviet Republics as the de jiue rulers 
of^ those territories of the old Russian Empire 
which acknowledge their authority ” The Hote 
added, however, that in order to create normal 
conditions of complete friendly relations and full 
commercial intercourse it will be necessary to 
conclude definite practical agreements on a 
variety of matters, some of them connected and 
others unconnected with the fact of recognition 
These matters include Russian acceptance of all 
the treaties concluded between great Britain and 
Russia before the Russian Revolution, except 
those which have been denounced or have 
lapsed ; the settlement of claims by the Govern- 
ment and nationals of one party against the 
other , and. the cessation of propaganda. Ob- 
viously the full recognition of the Soviet 


Government by the appointment of a British 
Ambassador to Moscow— Captain O’Grady is the 
Ambassador-designate— may depend, in practice 
upon the fulfilment of these conditions The 
difference between Mr Ramsay MacDonald’s 
attitude and that of his predecessor is, therefore, 
chiefly one of form. Instead of saying to the 
Bolshevists, “fulfil certain conditions and we 
will recognise you,” he says “We recognise 
you de but you will not leap tbe full 

benefits of recognition unless you fulfil certain 
conditions ” Or, in tbe words of a shrewd 
business man, the British Government no longer 
says to Russia, “I do not know you, but you 
must agree to pay me your debt ” It now says, 
“T know you , what about that debt of yours 


Lenin and Woodrow Wilson. 

The same ]ournal says — 

Though he had ceased to direct Bolshevist 
policy, Lenin’s influence was almost unchal- 
lenged while lie li\ed A concentrated fanatic, 
who adopted as the whole truth the politica 
and economic half-truths enunciated by Karl 
Marx, he had w^recked his own country m the 
effort to apply them, and sought likewise to 
wreck Euiopean civilisation On the morrow of 
his death he was proclaimed “a great man” by a 
large section of the British press. Great, 
indeed, he was, as criminals may be “great ” 
Attila, tbe “Scourge of God,” was also great in 
bis way — though it needed the unbalanced mind 
of the ex-Kaiser to recommend his example as 
worthy of imitation to the German expeditionary 
Force to China. Lenin is more likely to he 
known as the “Scourge of Satan” , and when, 
say, towards the end of the century, its begin- 
nings are passed in review, the chances are that 
Woodrow Wilson, who believed in and strove 
to realise the ideal of the League of Nations, 
will entirely overshadow Lenin, while, as regards 
social and economic progress, Henry Ford, with 
his cheap motor-cars and agricultural tractors 
which may have helped to solve tbe problem of 
congestion m modern cities, will stand far 
higher in the esteem of posterity than any des- 
tructive revolutionary. Of Woodrow Wilson, his 
defects were patent and his limitations many. 
But he had faith, vision, and courage, whereas 
Lenin had mainly a cold, bitter, calculating 
vindictiveness that condemned his work to 
sterility. Between pioneers of construction and 
pioneers of destructiveness the sympathies of 
mankind will always go, m the long run, to the 
men and women who seek to build up rather 
than to shatter or to tpar down. 
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Russian News. 

The Living Age gives tke following • — 

The New Economic Policy is building up a 
new bourgeoisie, which otherwise threatens to 
control the organization Eurthermore, an 
undue proportion of the Party as at present cons- 
tituted consists of bureaucrats rather than opera- 
tives and wage-earners or manual workers This 
must be corrected if the Party is to piaintain its 
influence 

The Soviet journal, Pravda, complains that 
forty-nine out of the ninety-nine nationalities 
represented in the Communist Party practially 
exclude women from their membership, These 
Oriental tribes will hear nothing of women’s 
rights and class all women who agitate for 
political equality with men as disreputable 
persons. Meanwhile, other nationalities in 
Russia recognize women as m every respect the 
social and political compeers of their masculine 
comrades. 

All this is apropos of a recent vote of the 
Communist women in Tashkent against the 
abolition of polygamy 

A Riga correspondent of the London Ttmes 
describes the efforts of the Soviet Government 
to build up a new legal and judicial system after 
the almost utter obliteration of the civil and 
criminal codes and courts of the Tsarist regime 

The new system consists of three principal 
tribunals for civil cases the People’s Court, the 
Provincial Court, and the Supreme Court In 
addition to a judge learned in the law, two peo- 
ple’s assessors’ sit on the bench, who act not 
merely in an advisory capacity, but take part in 
the decisions of the court 

A number of other innovations, some of them 
rather heterodox, have also been adopted One 
provision makes j'udicial decisions depend on the 
general policy of the Government. This takes 
the place af what was formerly termed ‘ revolu- 
tionary conscience,’ and affords ample latitude 
for enforcing class distinctions between the pro- 
letariat find the bourgeoisie The public pro- 
secutor or attorney-general may stop court pro- 
ceedings at any stage if he considers this in the 
interest of the State or the working classes , or 
in extreme instances, he may even revoke the 
decision of the court. 

According to reports in the Russian emigre 
press the universities in Russia are now 
hotbeds of agitation against the Soviet 
Government, as they w'ere centres of conspiracy 
against the Tsar’s Government before the Revo- 
lution. The battle^ cry to-day is ‘ Democracy,’ 
not ‘ Socialism.’ Student’ agitators publish a 
clandestine journal called Sti emeleme, whieh. is 
trying to rally students throughout Russia to 
work for truly democratic institutions. As in 
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the Tsar’ti time, the intellectuals are urged to go 
out among the people — the peasants and the 
workers — to preach this creed 

Ivan Vladimirovich Michurm, the Russian 
Burbank, whom botanists from all the world 
visited before the war, continued bis experiment- 
al work at Kozlov until the present year, when 
he is reported to have found it necessary to dis- 
continue his scientific labors and seek private 
employment The Soviet Government, according 
to its own official journal, Isieshay had failed 
to provide money to carry on his work Among 
his last pomological achievements was a pear so 
intensely sweet that he named it ‘Substitute 
Sugar ’ 

Among the recent mineral discoveries report- 
ed from Soviet Russia are a rich deposit of 
radiocative ore in Fergana, Turkestan, and what 
promises to be a very important field of magnet 
ic iron ore in the Government of Kursk. The 
latter field is indicated by a violent deviation of 
the magnetic needle along two parallel zones 
about thirty-six miles apart and over a hundred 
miles long In some places, for instance, near 
Shchigry, the attracttion is so powerful that the 
needle stands vertical Indeed, it is more strongly 
affected than m the immediate vicinity of the 
magnetic pole. 

Recent borings have resulted in a peculiar 
phenomenon The drills nsed were so highly 
magnetized that when they were removed from 
a depth of thirty or, forty feet they would hold 
suspended a one-pound weight, and after reach- 
ing a depth of four hundred and twenty-five 
feet they would hold seventy pounds 

Japanese Mind Analysed 

J. Merle Dams contributes an article 
dealing with the mental and spiritual [ferment 
m Japan in the International Review of 
Missions. Says he at one place • — 

No interpreter of modern Japan can expect 
to open the door to the mind of the people 
without the key of feudalism. The Japanese 
mind, like the Japanese home, functions m a 
series of apartments. Opening on the street is 
the business entry, with offices and waiting-rooms 
where the ordinary business matters are trans- 
acted Adjoining is the suite of living-rooms where 
the household life is earned on. Still farther in 
the rear, and removed from the noise and publi- 
city of the street, are the reception room and 
apartments of honor reserved for distinguished 
guests and for religious and family ceremonial. 
Here may be seen a very few of the choicest heir- 
looms and art treasures, and hereupon a recossed 
shelf are kept the votive tablets of the family 
ancestors. Invariably this secluded portion of 
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the home is planned with an outlook upon one 
o£ those dainty gardens for which Japan is 3ustly 
famous, a garden arranged with miniature vistas, 
symbolic landscapes, and bits of sacerdotal crafts- 
manship, tiny pagodas, stone lanterns, and 
shrine portals, a landscape and environment that 
breathes the very atmosphere of the vanished 
centuries 

The inner life of the modern Japanese resem- 
bles this home architecture It responds with 
amazing versatility to the ordinary contacts with 
the West. Its outer chambers open hospitably 
to business representative, tourist, teacher, or 
missionary. More difficult of access are the liv- 
ing-rooms, where the daily problems of life are 
met. Rare indeed is the foreigner who finds 
opening to him the apartments of honor, with 
their sequestered garden outlook For here the 
Japanese heart, wearied with the hurlyburly of 
twentieth- century life, retires for associahon 
with its fathers and for solace and communion 
with the spirit of old Japan. 

In Praise of Governments. 

Referring to the Tea-pot Dome Scandal 
Unity says : — 

The whole thing was robbery, as all govern- 
ment as at present conducted is robbery, and 
we find it unimportant whether the practitioners 
are dishonest or just plain down-right careless 
or stupid. Put a party “hail-fellow-well*met,” 
like Harding, in power, with a gang of his pals 
and their pals at his elbow, and this is what 
will happen, exactly as it happened in the easy- 
going days of Taft and Ballinger. But deeper 
down than this is the whole question of natural 
resources — or deep down still, the rock-bottom 
fact of land. Why should land ever be privately 
owned ? Where is the title of workmanship which 
gives any man a claim to possession of any 
smallest strip of mother earth Where is it ever 
conceivably right that the riches of earth which 
are the necessities of life—coal, wood, oil, 
minerals, waterpower — should be passed over 
from public to private control The thing is 
utterly, completely, finally abominablei Not 
till the land, all land, is made an exclusively 
public possession will be safe. And the place to 
begin is with natural resources — now I 

“War” Outlawed. 

The Christian Century calls upon the 
Churches to outlaw war without another 
momemt’s delay ; — 

‘‘Let the churches as churches,” it declares, 
“have done with war I If war is the collective 


sin they say it is, let them collectively quit 
participating m the sin ’ If war should be out* 
lawed, as they say, let them be the first to outlaw 
it by withdrawing from it the spiritual sanction 
and putting it under the ban ^ Let the preachers 
repentantly resolve that they will never again 
put Christ in khaki or serve as recruiting officers 
or advisory enforcers of conscription laws ^ Let 
the church assemblies serve notice upon the state 
that henceforth as corporate bodies they will not 
support war or permit their buildings to be used 
for its promotion Let the ^secular arm’ know 
that war-making must henceforth be done outside 
the house of the Lord, and because it is the 
division of the body of God must be done without 
the support of prayer, sermon or sacrament ^ 
“Words, more words, is this ^ But there are 
some words that are deeds, battle-words did 
not Carlyle call them ^ And there aie deeds 
aplenty involved in these words, a definite act 
of separation from the state is involved in their 
first utterance and definite deeds flow inevitably 
and immediately out of them. Let some denomin- 
ational body take this stand , let the Federal 
Council of Churches do it and thereafter send 
their messengers to other lands asking for similar 
action Would nothing happen in the other 
aspects of our corporate life P It would not lessen 
the need to make known the causes of war and 
the methods of its prevention, nor of education 
to change attitudes and tempers, nor the long task 
of political and economic reconstruction, but 
it would register a change of heart and direction 
that would powerfully affect the issues of life 
It would be an act of faith and will that would 
have creative capacity. It might be the one 
stroke that would cut the vicious circle which 
now paralyzes the nations, that would crystallize 
the forces against war into disarmament and 
economic co-operation If the churches outlawed 
war, could the state resist the challenge of that 
act ?” 

Montaigne on the Art of Happiness. 

Montaigne has been called by Sainte 
Beuve to be the “wisest Frenchman who 
ever lived”. Doctor A. Armaingand, writing 
in La Noimlle Revue, Pans, on the above 
subject says 

For Montaigne, for Epicurus, and indeed for 
every man, happiness is the highest good. Pas- 
cal said ‘All men seek ' happiness, even those 
who hang themselves * 

There is no more agreeable or more profit- 
able occupation for an intelligent mind than to 
survey the spectacle of human life in his com- 
pany. His essays should be read, reread and 
pondered well before old age or at latest on the 
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eve oi our declining ;years, that we may learn 
how to face life ‘when life is past ’ 

In his essay entitled ‘Of the Force of the 
Imagination,’ Montaigne cites examples of the 
influence of the mind upon the body, and in his 
chapter upon the education of children he de- 
dares that the mind of the philosopher may, by 
its health, lend health to the body Elsewhere 
he has written that mental depression is the 
cause of many physical maladies , and that if 
the people of Brazil died only of old age, as was 
the legend in his day, it was due more ‘to the 
tranquillity and serenity of their minds, free 
from all passions and unpleasant thoughts and 
preoccupations,’ than to serenity and tranquillity 
of the climate In truth, Montaigne’s essays 
are a course in moral hygiene 

What Montaigne calls a large and ample 
life — la grande ne — is not a life of conventional 
pleasures, a constant succession of the gratifica- 
tions that wealth can give , it is a life of the 
intellect, of cultivating the higher faculties — 
that alone is the double, triple, quadruple life 
At the same time, Montaigne is perfectly well 
aware that happiness, in such fullness, as the 
world gives, is not exclusively a matter of the 
intellect, but demands an admixture of action and 
even of moderate, prudent, and somewhat detached 
participation in purely worldly pleasures 

The Psychology of Bad Taste. 

Paul Westheim writes in Die Glocle — 

As an understanding of art developes, capa- 
ble of comprehending the worth of art m all 
times and places, the more difficult does it be- 
come to account for the appearance, in every 
period, of works which can be regarded only as 
inferior artistic productions, yet which, in spite 
of their inferiority, achieve immense success 
with the great mass of the public. Merely to 
say that an overwhelming proportion of the 
people have always failed to understand true 
artistic merit and that there is a natural appe- 
tite for inferior art — for trash — is not enough. 

How many plays pass over the stage year 
by year which are thoroughly cheap and alto- 
gether bad and which, in spite of those quali- 
ties, never even approach popular success but 
sink back into the nothing from which they 
came. 

Why is one banality admiredy and the other 
banality disregarded ? For any man with even a 
trace of artistic perception, one is as insignificant 
as the other Between one piece of worthless art 
and another piece of worthless art what can the 
difierenco he ? Is it sweet trash or bitter trash ? 
Fat trash or thin ? Sentimental or pathetic 
On a big scale or a little ^ What an impossible 


task it IS for a man blessed with the capacity for 
appreciating art to make out m which particular 
respect triviality appears the less meretricious. 

How strange it is that the mob will, as a 
matter of course, neglect one piece of cheap 
work of such-and-such form or of such-and-such 
structure, and yet will swarm with enthusiasm 
about another work that to our cultivated taste 
is equally doubtful. It is not a matter for mock- 
ery, but a question to be asked seriously t Are 
there rules and laws which govern this stupefy- 
ing unanimity and of which we, who spend our 
days with art, know nothing ^ Can one investi* 
gate these questions F Can one outline, perhaps, 
some taint approximation of these rules ? 

Experience shows us that some such rules 
must exist. Else how account for the success of 
these fellows who have such infallible noses for 
what the public wants These art brokers, theatre 
manager^, authors, who almost never fail in 
their speculations, and these artists, too, who, 
with the uncanny certainty of a somnambulist, 
know how to attain exactly the right degree of 
shallowness. This is not the same as declaring 
that all their successes rest on artistic trickery, 
on the higher advertising, and on the enormous 
power of suggestion. For such is not the case. 

Works of real art exist — by no means without 
artistic importance — which, nevertheless, have 
in them certain elements that make them objects 
of interest to the public The conventional salon 
portraits of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney 
and Hoppner — the ‘ladies-and-gentlemen paint- 
ers,’ as Constable calls them — are examples of 
this mixed kind of art. Roblemen and ladies 
well-born and gently nurtured, are portrayed 
here not as they really appear, hut as they might 
appear and as people are accustomed to imagine 
these beings of a higher sphere. The posture 
must be fine — must be very fine The hearing 
must be ‘distinguished’ The expression, just as 
m the Salon itself, matters less. The chief con- 
cern is that everything which does not corres- 
pond to some vague general ideal of beauty must 
be cleanly and cleverly worked out of these faces ^ 
with a prettifying brush Dainty cheeks, little ‘ 
mouths and noses, and necks revealed between 
a straying curl and a lock of curly hair, will be 
retouched to correspond with the fashion in 
which femininity dreams of itself as beautiful, 
lovely, heavenly. 

Still more important is the reproduction of 
priceless toilettes— the crackling silk, much- 
maffled lace, hands, ruches, and garnitures of fur, 
glea^ning jewelry, and all the objects that give 
a lady an expensive look. 

The public does not want the depiction of 
human character It wants a series of romantic 
variations, with a pretty woman, well dressed, 
for the theme Then it can enjoy the fashion- 
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able world and fashionable women as it sees them 
in its nightly dreams The very fact that they 
are so be-prettihed that all traces of earth’s toil 
and all human quality are falsified out of them 
makes them popular 

One may also assume that the average man’s 
taste demands beauty, or, to state it more 
accurately, prettified reality He also demands 
realism. The man in the street is offended if the 
artist attempts an ‘untruth’ 

On the other hand the artist, with all his 
striving for realism and truthful exactness, 
must not go too far. The picture, the statue, the 
novel, must not be ‘unnatuial,’ whatever else they 
may be , but if some enthusiast ventures to depict 
real life in naked and unadorned exactness, if 
Courbet ventures to depict a stone-breaker, or 
Zola a drunkard, or Ibsen a degenerate, with the 
exactness of an anatomist over the dissecting 
table — why, that is nothing but shamelessness 
What would happen if people began to roll in 
the mud like that ^ If it were permitted to ex- 
hibit foulness m a golden frame, what would 
happen to morality, and what would become of 
ideals ^ 

The public wants things as they are, only it 
does not want them uncompromisingly as they 
are — not the uncompromisingly genuine, not the 
uncompromisingly good, not the uncompro- 
misingly true, or the strong or the violent or the 
profound It wants to be moved and to be 
stirred, but not to be deeply stirred It is glad 
enough to laugh over five haggling Frankfort 
merchants, but what good is it to get all worked 
up over that Oswald whom Ibsen brings upon 
the stage ^ 

The public does not want the commonplace 
of every day. It wants diversion Rubens’s 
women seem too fat, those of Ingres not fat 
enough, too cool, too unapproachable Here, as 
in everything else, the public seeks the golden 
mean — battle scenes not too bloody, not too 
terrible, not too monumental, but the kind of 
thing Detaille did, or Werner, or Dettmann 
Religious pictures must not be too ecstatic, like 
those of El Greco but we must have the Annun- 
ciation, or the Passion, or the Resurrection, 
simple and sentimental as in Murillo who has 
been and remains the painter of the bourgeoisie 
The public is perpetually grateful to the artist 
who meets it, on its own ground, who mixes 
with it, deals with it 

Of the artist who steadfastly pursues his own 
way, concerned solely to lay hold on incom- 
prefieiisiblo spiritual reality, the public ^ in- 
stinctively mistrustful Who knows how much 
.of the misleader Iniks in the leader ^ Where is 
the yaidstick with which one can measure the 
new ideas that he brings f 

The public will perpetually be of the opi- 


nion that the art of older days is stijl good for 
the new and younger generation, that it is merely 
fickleness, impatience with the rule, the lust for 
change, a frivolous cynicism, and similar 
abominations, which perpetually drive these 
innovators out of the trite and trodden paths 
To surpass the old masters, the masters of twenty 
years before — or fifty, or a hundred, or several 
hundred years — that is something to which 
those immature upstarts must not pretend So 
much good art has been created m the past that 
the desire for more or the desire for another sort 
simply cannot be. 

Das Gemeine lockt jeden , sieJist dumKuerze mn 

vielen 

Mtwas gescheJm, sogletcli denlce mcr , Dies tsb 

geniein 

(The vulgar, the cheap, is the mass’s allure. 

What is sought by the minds of the mob must 

be poor ) 

True, all too true, this bitter epigram of Goe- 
the’s, who himself had fled the commonplace ; 
and even in our own day no artist can discuss 
public taste without a feeling of bitterness. 

Women Publishers. 

The Woman Citizen gives the following *— 

“Women Publishers” is the name of a 
publishing house in London composed entirely 
of women, according to the Vote Its field is the 
putting out of books written by women for 
women, the editing of a weekly paper, Eve'iy^ 
woman — this is a new venture which was sup- 
posed to begin about the first of the year — and 
the training of girls in the field of letters Miss 
Evelyn Gates is the founder and managing 
director. Miss Gates went to Norwich 
High School and later Newnham College, 
Cambridge. She was president of the college 
debating society and the college suffrage 
society. Business methods, publicity, staff 
control were next studied in a London store. 
For six months she acted as assistant editor on 
the Industrial Year Booh, and then became 
secretary and assistant editor to a firm of 
publishers. The natural outgrowth was com- 
plete independence, so she established her own 
company It was successful and the possibilities 
were so great that before long she registered as 
a limited company with a capital of £10,000. 
The board of directors includes five women 
besides Miss Gates 

So far the largest piece of work is the 
Womaii^s Teai tool — a most comprehensive 
reference book for women — three editions of 
which have already been sold 
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Indian Students in America 

J. D, S. Paul, Ph. D, (Yale) writes m TJie 
Indus, London . — 

The one consideration that is uppermost in 
the minds of most of ns, is the racial question 
On account of the unfortunate negfro problem — • 
a question 'which Americans are courageously 
facing and carefully studying to solve in a scien- 
tific manner — all those whose pigment happens 
to be of a different hue from the natives, are 
looked down upon Our students have faced in 
barbers’ shops, hotels, restaurants and business 
places, incivilities of various kinds But if there 
is one country where all Indians — Muslem, Parsi, 
Sikh, Jain or Christian, are called by one com- 
mon name, Hindu, it is in the USA There we 
feel proud of the turban, our identity disc , no 
matter .what the contortions of the brilliant pug- 
gree may be, the turban is the passport to so- 
ciety. All sorts of strange romances and occult 
powers are attributed to the unsuspecting wearer 
of this garb , out of evil cometh good We lose 
our sectarian consciousness to gam Hmdustanee 
consciousness Moreover, it is the colour preju- 
dice m the States that has helped the highest 
morale on the part of our 530 or so students and 
gained for them over all other foreign students, 
a reputation for keenness of mind, sagacity, 
national pride and chivalry To the haphazard 
and hustling American, the oriental tact and 
courtesy is very pleasing by way of contrast 

America is pre-eminently a land of individual- 
ism The individual man, no matter what his 
origin may be, is held in honour on his own 
merits The successiul man is to be emulated 
and lauded in every profession The Hall Mark 
IS not simply the dollar, but leadership There- 
fore, in every place, individual students have to 
make their own friends and their own status. 
That means a premium on character ability. 
Americans are very easy of approach It is this 
very easiness that makes it hard to make real 
and lasting friendships. Every man and woman 
IS so busy fitting himself or herself to rise in 
life’s ladder, that you are either made or marred 
along with your friends. 

So much for the social position 

It is folly to dream of cheap degrees in IT 
S A. Yale and Harvard are as remarkable for 
their excellence as are any of the first-rate Uni- 
versities, m other parts of the world What is 
more, for Research Students, the finest collection 
of materials that money can acquire are placed 
at your disposal by an expert staff 

Their readiness to assist the serious-minded 
is an inspiration Their laboratories are the 
latest, and endowed by the richest men of 
America. 

Education is the greatest popular cure for 


all evils in the States, so that all kinds of 
schools and colleges are ready to prepare you 
for anything But to the person who makes 
use of correct information agencies, like the 
Friendly Relations’ Council, 347, Madison 
Avenue, New York City, or the Indian Inform- 
ation Bureau, 1400, Broadway, New York 
City, or the Institute of International Education, 
Columbia University, New York City, there 
world open b'^fore bim possibilities of specialized 
training along just the lines he cannot secure 
in any other country 

First make your objective clear Then ‘ask 
for the University that has the specialist. 
Later on you may be able, through the courtesy 
of University Professors with whom you have 
worked, to secure practical experience in your 
field That may not be possible in any other 
place An Indian Student at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was taken during the 
summer by a Paper Pulp Company as a chemist. 
Such opportunities do occur, but never as a 
favour to you As students seeking a job, we 
are one of the numerous competitors in. a land 
where Americans are givin every facility for 
specialized training There are a few Indians 
holding positions of responsibility and trust in 
the States Mr P W. Mathur, after studying 
Metallurgy in the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, is now Metallurgist in Henry 
Ford’s Plant in Detroit Other Indian Students 
who are m Industrial Plants are Messrs. S. Gr. 
Gandehar, Water Analyst, Detroit, Michigan , 
A. M Gurjar, Agricultural Chemist, Niagara 
Falls , Saklatvala, Y anadium Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, Sudhindra Bose, Lecturer on Political- 
Science, Iowa , B C Sircar, Manager of Indo, 
Smai Trading Co , New York City T R. Bakshi, 
Chief Assistant Draughtsman, R R Chicago. 

Musicians Must be Physically 
Powerful 

In the opinion of Current Opinion 

Health and physical fitness are prerequisites 
to musicians in general and vocalists in parti- 
cular, the appeal of the vocalist to his or her 
audience being especially dependent upon the 
magnetism of a personality abounding in vigor. 
The languid, other-worldly charm that suggests 
a pre-Raphaelite painting has hardly a chance 
in competetion with the buoyant Viking made of 
opera house or concert hall In other words, says 
R M Kneer, in Mtmcal America, the singing 
profession is one for giants, and it is significant 
that the great singers of the past for the most 
part towered above theie fellows in grace of 
stature and vigor 

For the instruinentalisi muscular “condition” 
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IS fully as important Much of the superb 
power and eiffectiveiiess of the great piano 
virtuoso’s most inspired playing depends upon 
correct development. The wonderfully agile 
and sensitive fingers of the string players are 
trained during years of patient exercise. Powers 
of memory and spontaneity of interpretation 
owe much to a vigorous condition of nerves and 
digestion 

Some of the methods resorted to by prominent 
artists to keep in good physical condition are 
outlined in Musical America From the popu- 
lar tenor who has his own Swedish massause 
to the struggling students who hikes for health 
the objective is the same • the increase of 
efficiency and the prevention of indisposition 
The advice of a dozen opera and concert stars 
regarding health is summed up as follows 

No cigaret smoking, because it roughens 
the throat. 

No alcoholic beverages. 

No midnight parties during working season 
Early rising, because the mind is free and 
more keen for concentrated study 

Lots of fresh air, because oxygen is a nerve 
calmer. 

Walk briskly on account of the good stimu- 
lation. 

No loud talking or laughing on the day you 
sing 

Rest, because it is very vital for poise 
Keep away from annoying, troublesome 
conversation on the day you sing 

Keep your mind carefree, bright and happy 
Eat dark bread It is more wholesome and 
digestible than white bread 
Avoid sweets, rich pastries, ice cream is also 
bad. 

Light supper three hours before singing , 
choose easily digested food 
Do not mix milk and acids 
Avoid speaking on train because of coal 
dust 

If not damp and raining when on tour, take 
brisk turn on platform when train stops long 
enough. 

If possible, ride backwards, for it is less 
trying on the eyes 

Keep your mind off the length of the trip 
it has to be done ’ 

Instead of Coue, if he does not suit your case, 
try common sense or any science which makes 
yOu forgetful of self and your cares 
Be sane. 

Bise of Peasants in Europe. 

Curre7it Ofiinoii writes : — 

Those Serfs, those so-called savages, the 


peasants of Europe, are the only free men left 
m Europe, and the only richmen left in Europe, 
says Gilbert K Chesteron, in Ow IVoild, With 
currencies gone completely crazy, and trade 
almost eempletely wrecked, that man who has 
beans and potatoes and beef to barter for cloth- 
ing and fuel is the only man who has money 
to buy anything. The peasant alone' has food 
and shelter and — adds Chesterton — sanity as 
well To the despised peasant Europe must 
look for salvation. He has been sneered at for 
decades as a survival of the Stone Age, but now 
he is recognized “as the only survival of the 
Great War ” 


Henry Ford and Beggars. 

Cm lent Opinion lontes • — 

Fifteen hundred people a day, ten thousand 
a week, half a million a year write begging 
letters to Henry Ford. Some want charity for 
themselves, and some want donations of money 
or cars or what-not for worthy causes , but 
ne&ly all demand what they can and ought to 
get for themselves by honest labor, according to 
Edgar A Guest, reporting the phenomenon, in 
the Amencan Magaztne The annual amount in 
money which these requests would total, if 
granted, is estimated at 350 to 400 million dollars, 
A truck brings this mail in huge bags daily to 
the Ford offices , a large staff of clerks and 
secretaries open it and sort it , and only that 
handful of missives which contain a gram or 
two of justification are passed on 'to Mr Ford’s 
secretary, Mr Liebold But every letter is 
answered and answered courteously 

“Help me to get an education ^ is the young 
letter-writer’s call Send me abroad to study 
art h. .. Make of me a pianist, or a vocalist, or a 
doctor h , I want to go to college, but I have no 
money. Furnish me with the means and some 
day I will repay you Look over my picture, 
and my verses, and my songs, and my inventions 
Am I not talented ? Will you not use a little of 
your means to give me a start . My friends 
tell me I am destined to be a great violinist. I 
need money to go to Europe to study. . 

Send me the price of a piano, that I may 
practise and give my talent to the world ” 

What sort of mental process is it, the author 
asks, which persuades a married woman to try 
to relieve her husband from the burden of debt 
she has thoughtlessly incurred by asking Henry 
Ford to pay it ^ Hundreds of married women 
have made this plea What possible explanation 
Ts there for the youth who wants enough money 
from Henry Ford to enable him to go through 
college without working 

“The job of reading the Ford mail is no easy 
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one.^ Mr. Ford insists that each letter shall 
receive careful attention He is particular that 
nothing important shall be overlooked. The letter 
must be ansvrered intelligently, and to do that 
the secretary must hrst know what it is all about 
This leads him through mazes of strange senten- 
ces and labyrinths of family histones. A letter 
of twenty pages is not uncommon. 

With a woman who asked for fonr dollars to 
pay her grocer, Mr Guest contrasts a western 
man who wanted three millions to buy a silver 
mine It was certain to make money if operated 
by the right man, who was himself The greater 
part of the Ford mail comes from the IJnited 
States and Canada, but enough arrives every day 
from the rest of the world. India is said to be 
the only country which has yet to send a begging 
letter to the Detroit manufacturer 

According to Secretary Liebold many of these 
requests are genuine and many are not Said 
he “I think a great many people write to Mr 
Ford for money ]ust as a pure gamble ” If he 
falls for it, so much the better for them. If be 
does not, they are out only two cents for a stamp 

“Even certain organizations are leaners 
They have assumed a debt , fifty or one hundred 
or two hundred people have pledged themselves 
to pay a certain sum of money They ^ assumed 
that obligation readily enough and for a good 
purpose, no doubt But to pay it means sacri- 
fice and hard work and a little struggle If Mr 
Ford, for the good of humanity, would pay that 
debt, how, easy it would be * . .Why should 
he ? It IS their obligation, and they ought to 
meet it.” 

Running through the Ford mail of this 
character would almost lead to the belief the 
world is populated exclusively by leaners, Mr 
Guest concludes The mental legerdemain by 
which they 3 usti£y themselves sometimes borders 
on the ridiculous, as in the case of a school 
teacher who begged Mr Ford to lend her a 
thousand dollars and invest it for her When it 
should have grown under his skilful manage- 
ment into a hundred thousand dollars he was to 
deduct the original thousand with interest and 
forward a check to her for the difference — ninety 
or ninety-five thousand dollars This would 
make her rich without denting Ford’s millions ^ 

The cure of poverty is not charity. Nothing 
that you give a man will do him much good. You 
may relieve for the moment his temporary care, 
hut he will drift back again What is best for 
the man who needs help is to give him the 
chance to help himself If you can make him 
self-supporting, you will also make him self- 
respecting A chance to work his way is much 
better for him than a chance to sMrh his way. 

So I am building new factories with my 
money, that I may give more men employment. 


I do not want this money for myself It is all 
going back into industry , back into pay rolls 
where men can earn it by their labor. It will 
help them to educate their children, send them 
to college if they wish, buy them pianos, give 
them a happy home — and do all these things for 
themselves ” — Henry Ford. 

WRat Modernists Believe. 

Cimenf Opinion writes • — 

Here is what Modernist ministers — Episcopa- 
lian, Baptist or Presbyterian — believe, according 
to one of them quoted, but not named, by the New 
York Woild 

God is an intelligence and a personality, but 
not in human form, and bodiless. Ha reveals 
Himself m all nature, but is spirit and apart 
from matter 

Heaven has no pearly gates, harps or hosan- 
nas. 

Hell has no fire The devil was an invention 
of the Zoroastrianism of the Parsees. 

Prayer will never put a loaf of bread m the 
starving man’s box, unless some human being in- 
tervenes 

Immortality will not be in the fl.esh. Person- 
al identity will endure, but there will be no 
resurrection of the body 

The virgin birth is not essential, and probably 
not a fact 

The miracles of the Old Testament are all 
myths. Those of the New Testament were inter- 
polated Magic is not becoming to the character 
of Christ. 

The phrase “ascension into heaven” was writ- 
ten in the creed by a man who thought heaven 
was the upstairs 'of a fiat earth. “To say that is 
still believed is ridiculous.” 


Government’s Railways for Sale. 

Current Ojyinion writes 2 — 

Published reports that certain European coun- 
tries are considering the advisability of selling 
their government-owned railways, with a view to 
utilizing the proceeds for other purposes, lend in- 
terest to a compilation, by the Trade Record of 
tbe National City Bank of New York, of tbe rail- 
way mileage of the world and the share owned 
by the various governments. The total length 
of railways in operation, according to the latest 
figures of accepted authorities, now approximates 
750,000 miles, as compared with 700,000 miles in 
1913, 500,000 in 1900, 400,000 in 1890, 250,000 
m 1880 and 25,000 in 1850 

The share owned by Governments was in 
1923 about 35 per cent , against approximately 
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33 per cent , in 1913 ^ 28 per eent , in 1906, and 
24 per cent , in 1896. Governmental ownership, 
however, differs widely in the various countries 
and continents In Europe as a whole about 
hOlper cent , of the rail-roads are governmentally 
owned, in South America approximately 33 per 
cent , in Africa 50 per cent , in Asia 70 per cent , 
in Australasia 90 per cent , and in North America 
exclusive of the IJmted States about 49 per cent 
In the United States and Great Britain, as is 
well known,* governmental ownership of railways 
does not exist, and this is true also of Spam 

On the other hand, in Poland all raihvays are 
owned by the government, in Germany about 93 
per cent , Italy approximately 73 per cent , 
Belgium 5^per cent and in Prance about 22 per 
cent Outside of Europe conditions also differ 
widely. In India, including the native states, 
the share owned or controlled by the government 
is about 85 per cent , Japan 67 per cent , Oanala 
approximately 50 per cent , British South Africa 
82 per cent , and British Australasia 98 per cent 
The growth of the world’s railways since the 
beginning of the war is according to authorities 
in railway matters, approximately 50,000 miles 

Black Oities within White Cities. 

The Liheiato'i writes • — 

Within the great white city of New York is 
another city of one-quarter of a million Negroe«!. 
Five other great American cities have within 
each of them a Black City of more than 100,000 
inhabitants. 

The separateness of the Black Cities within 
the white is fairly complete The Negro may 
freely visit the white town, an4 may work there 
the day through, hut, come the end of his labor, 
must return, he it to sleep, to eat or to amuse 
himself, to his own pale. 

The Southern Negro in the North. 

The same journal, referring to the great 
migration of Negroes from the Southern 
States of the U. S. northwards, says — 

Let no one imagine, however, that the Negro 
escapes discrimination when he escapes from the 
South. As fast as the Negro becomes a large 


factor in the Northern cities and industrial cen- 
ters, most of the persecutions, petty and large — 
especially lynching and segregation — follow at 
his heels American capitalism cannot accept 
race equality In fact race discrimination appears 
to he increasing with the bourgeois develop- 
ment Racial residential segregation is as rigid 
in the big Northern cities as in those of the 
south — and seems to he m process of extension 
to the Jews ’ Advertisements for apartments 
to let, often carry the proviso, “for Gentiles,” 
meaning that Jews are excluded as well as Negroes, 
whose exclusion is taken for granted Race 
discrimination is on the up-grade, not the down- 
grade, m these mad days of capitalist decay. 


Intolerance in Texas, U. S. A. 

The Neio Eepuhlio says — 

The flood of academic intolerance has made 
a new high water mark in a resolution of the 
Texas Board of Regents “that no infidel, atheist 
or agnostic he employed in any capacity m the 
University of Texas . While no sectarian 
qualification shall ever be required ... no 
person who does not believe in God as the 
Supreme Being and the Ruler of the universe 
shall hereafter be employed or at any time 
continue in or be elected or appointed to any 
ofiSce or position of any character in this uni- 
versity ” There are plenty of good scholars who 
believe in God as the Supreme Being, and plenty 
of others who are honestly in doubt about the 
existence of a being whose attributes are incom- 
prehensible and whose ways are inscrutable. It 
might seem no great harm if a single university 
like Texas chose to make of itself a preserve 
for the former But faith under constraint is 
a worthless thing There is no possibility of its 
remaining uninfected by hypocrisy. In attack- 
ing the tenure of the occasional agnostic in the 
university faculty the Board of Regents is at- 
tacking the religious integrity, and therewith 
the intellectual integrity of the whole body. It 
is a fraud on the taxpayers to appropriate public 
moneys to the support of an institution of learning 
where the soul is fettered and the pursuit of 
knowledge is subjected to restraints of a bigoted 
inquisition. 
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Mahatma Gandhi’s Recovery. 

A note which has come to me from 
Oolonel Maddoek, the doctor, who has attend- 
6(i on Mahatma Gandhi all through his very 
serious illness, contains news which will be 
a great relief and comfort to the many 
readers of the Modern Review, not only in 
India itself, but in countries abroad, where 
daily papers from India very seldom travel. 
He writes, that since the removal to the 
seaside has been so successfully accom- 
plished, now, if only the pressure and strain 
of mental anxiety can he kept in cheeh^ he 
hopes that Mahatma Gandhi ‘ in two or 
three months may make a perfect recovery.’ 
Much will depend upon the strain of public 
work, which is bound to fall upon him ,• and 
if every one will unite to make that as light 
as possible, consistently with public duty, 
there is every prospect that Colonel 
Maddock’s words of encouragement and 
promise may be realised. The bungalow at 
Juhu IS an almost ideal place for the purposes 
of convalescence, it stands right out upon the 
seashore, where it can receive all the sea- 
breezes , and it is surrounded on the land* 
ward side with cocoanut palms, which give 
a welcome shade. Mahatma Gandhi is able 
to stay practically all day and night in a 
wide, open, upper verandah ; each evening 
at sunset he takes a walk along the sea- 
shore. Bach day, since he was able to be 
removed from the Sassoon Hospital, at 
Poona, he has been recovering strength and 
the wound of the operation has now com- 
pletely healed. The weather on the Bombay 
seacoast usually remain fairly clear and 
fresh, and, also comparatively cool, right up 
to the monsoon season. He is observing 
once more each Monday as a day of silence. 

0. P. A. 

The Britisli Guiana Deputation. 

Sir Joseph Nuran and Mr. Luckhoo, with 
the two Indian delegates, representing the 
East Indian Association of British Guiana, 
must now be aware, during their stay m 
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India, of the intense feeling of indignation, 
which has been aroused throughout the coun- 
try owing to the treatment of Indians m 
different parts of the British Empire. If the 
objection is raised by them, that British 
Guiana should not be penalised, because she 
IS now ready to give equal political franchise 
and also facilities for land colonisation, the 
answer may be given, that for nearly 80 
years this colony accepted immigrants under 
a most debasing indenture s^^stem, with the 
full consent of the British Government in 
India on the one hand and their own approv- 
al in British Guiana on the other Moral 
conditions were allowed to grow and develop, 
during all that time, which were a disgrace 
to civilisation. Against these immoral con- 
ditions the British Guiana Government made 
no protest at all Indeed, it was only too 
eager to continue this form of labour im- 
migration right up to the end. Also 
during all this period, when thousands 
of new men and women labourers, in the 
prime of life, and m good health, were 
coming out yeai after year, the British 
Guiana authorities appear to have made 
practically no piovision foi their sanitary 
requirements but let them die by thousands 
fiom malaria. As labour was ‘cheap and 
plentiful’ and the impoitation of fresh 
labour from India seemed unending, no 
attention of any serious character was ever 
paid to this terrible mortality. These facts, 
of the quite recent past, cannot be forgotten 
in a day Guarantees of no ordinary nature- 
should be required before any steps might 
be taken to encourage fresh immigration. 
Let ships come and go direct to British 
Guiana, with decent accommodation, and rates 
as reasonable as possible , and let the emi- 
gration take its own natural course without 
any special advertising or 'depots’ or any 
elaborate scheme of so-called ^ ‘Colonisation’. 
If the conditions in British Guiana are found 
to be altogether favourable, there will be no 
lack of passengers ; just as there is no lack 
of passengers (without any recruiting) for the 
B. I. S N. Go’s, boats for Mombassa, Zanzibar 
apd Par-es-Salaam, The people who went 
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to and £ro in such an emigration would be 
iijdependent and self-reliant people. There 
would be no danger of such people sinking 
down to the pauper state that is so prevalent 
in Greorgetown or other places If they did 
not like the climate or the“ conditions, they 
would soon come back to India. 

C. F. A. 

Iconomio Imperialism. 

But such a simple solution of the difficulty 
of population will probably not suit Mr 
Lauchhoo or Sir Joseph Nuran, who wish to 
obtain as many emigrants as 5000 each year. 
At the back of this desire of quickly filling 
up the country, while the health conditions 
still remain so deplorable, there is unques- 
tionably the hand of the imperial capitalist. 
His domination in modern enterprise and 
commerce is always to be feared and shunned. 

There is a statement, published by the 
Indian leaders of the earlier Deputation, m 
1920, and republished by the present Deput- 
ation, It contains the following passage * — 

** The wonderful resources of the Colony if 
properly developed (and for this capital and 
labour are required) would in a very short time 
enable British Gruiana alone to defray the 
Empire’s present indebtedness to the IJnited 
States of America, which was incurred to win 
the World War for freedom and liberty. The 
welfare of the Empire really means the Imperial 
welfare of all its component and interdependent 
parts. Frominent capitalists in FJngland are now 
interesting themselves in the development of the rich 
resources of Biitish Guiana. The most vital ques- 
tion with as at the present moment is that of 
Indian Settlers ” 

The sentence, which I have italicised, is 
surely the key to the whole question. It 
explains to me as clearly as possible the 
meaning of the present Deputation. 

0. F. A. 

Europe’s Awakened Interest 
in India. 

During the past month, several letters 
have come to me from Europe, which have 
all spoken of the remarkable interest which 
has been created during the past year in 
continental Europe concerning all that is 
happening in India As far as England is 
concerned, there does not yet appear to be 


such a definite understanding of the import- 
ance of all that is happening in India today. 
One of the most sinister consequences of 
Indian sub 3 ection to England has been the 
attitude of patronage, which seems to per- 
vade human relations in England where 
Indians are concerned. The political motive 
is, consciously or unconsciously, present in 
almost every act and thought Therefore, 
intercourse becomes strained and unnatural. 
But on the continent of Europe, there has 
been greater naturalness and simplicity. 
From one, who is living at Berlin, the follow- 
ing passage may be quoted out of a recent 
letter . — 

“There are two names here, which stand 
highest of all to-day m the moral thought of 
young Germany, — Tagore and Gandhi. 
Tagore stands for international brotherhood ^ 
and his Yisvabharati is very eagerly studied 
and its principles explored. Hia books are 
all being translated, and when an article 
appears from his pen, even in Bengali, it soon 
finds a translator. Gandhi, on the other 
hand, stands for the national ideal and the 
great moral principle of Ahimsa. Thousands, 
of those, who have been disillusioned by the 
war, are seeking now to follow out his path 
of moral resistance of evil, The younger 
generation m Germany feels, that these Wo 
great souls have a living message for the 
age, in which we have been born.* 

C. F. A, 

The Pillai-Tiwari Report. 

It is quite natural that the Indian people 
themselves will look most olosolyf^- into the 
Majority Report finished on May 20th, 1923, 
by Dewan Bahadur Kesav Pillai and V. 
Narayan Tiwari, In that Report there is 
drawn a very dark picture indeed of the 
condition of Indians in British Guiana, The 
Gn^ian Deputation asked Mr Luckhoo 
whether the statement that “the position of 
Indians in the colonies is reduced to that of 
mere cattle” was true of British Guiana or 
not, Mr. Luckhoo said . “Of course, the 
Word ‘cattle’ is a strong word, but that is 
exactly what is thought of Indians here.’^ 
He added that the Indians were cotisidered 
to be inferior to others in intelligence, includ- 
ing the-JSfegroes. Mr. Keatmge states that 
Mr, Luckhoo afterwards modified his state- 
ment, but it stands in the Indian Commis- 
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sioner’s Beport. In the Alms House, the 
Indian Commissioners were surprised to find 
the vegetarian diet meant for Indian inmates 
described as 'coolie diet*. They report 

The prevailing idea has been that the East 
Indian is fit to serve as a labourer and nothing 
more One of the ex-governors of British Guiana 
publicly stated that because East Indians were 
uneducated, they were such good labourers The 
prospect of remaining a labourer not only for 
himself but for his children and his children’s 
children seems to be, in the opinion of most 
people in British Guiana, the utmost that an 
immigrant might aspire to He has been merely 
looked upon as an efficient machine for labour ” 

What IS even more serious to read and to 
hear from Mr Tiwari’s own lips has been 
that the moral evils which we found in the 
coolie lines of Ei]i are prevalent in British 
Guiana also. 

C. F. A. 

The Conclusions. 

The conclusions are printed as follows 

“H E the Governor of British Guiana told 
us that owing to the present economic crisis, he 
was not m favour of emigration from India 
being renewed till the end of 1924 , and not even 
then if cottages of an improved type have not 
been put up The Indian Community m British 
Guiana would not favour immigration from 
India until 1930, as they require time to settle 
down and to raise themselves out of the pre- 
vailing state of depression and backwardness. 
They argue that the immediate resumption 
of emigration would aggravate and prolong the 
existing evils The Hon Mr, Lachhoo is 
strongly opposed to any emigration for at least 
another five years. Indians in British Guiana 
are strongly opposed to the acceptance by the 
government of India of a purely labour scheme ” 

These conclusions, signed on May 20, 
1923 and published by the Government 
of India in 1924 should surely settle the 
question as far as the immediate resumption 
of emigration is concerned on a large and 
organised scale. 

C. P. A. 

Excise and Reforms. 

An amazing utterance has been published 
by the Associated Pi ess in all the newS' 
papers from the Hon. Ganesh Dutt Singh, 


Minister foi Local Government and Excise 
in the Beform Government of Bihar and 
Orissa. It was as follows — 

“The Hon Mr Gane&h Dutt Singh, Minister 
for Local Government and Excise, said that the 
policy of the Behar Government was to dis- 
courage the habit of drinking and this policy 
was based on the principle of ‘maximum of 
of revenue with minimum of consumption ’ 
The greatebt source of revenue was excise , and the 
abolition of excise meant the abolition of the to ans- 
fened departments ” 

There have been many statements by 
public Ministers which, have gone to show 
that the Beform scheme with its Diarchy 
was impossible. But I have never seen such 
a bare-faced statement as this before Clearly 
'maximum of revenue’ will be a piimary 
consideration. 

C. F. A. 


India Should Support Her Interna- 
tional University. 

Following the footsteps of Bablndranath 
Tagore, Pounder and President of Yiswa- 
Bharati, India’s International University, and 
a permanent institution to promote world- 
peace through cultural understanding among 
nations, the League of Nations is contem- 
plating the establishment of an International 
University The New York ‘'Times ” of 
Feb. 10 --writes,— 

League of Nations may fosteu an 
International University 

The establishment of an international univers- 
ity under the auspices of the League of Nations, 
proposed by the committee on intellectual co- 
operation, will come up for final decision at the 
fifth assembly of the League this year. It is 
recommended by the committee on intellectual 
co-operation, of which professor D. N. Banner- 
31 a (sic) IS Chairman, that the mandate for the 
proposed university be given by the issue of an 
international charter from the League, which is 
requested hy the report to appoint a finance com- 
mittee which may organize an appeal for funds 
The plan is an outgrowth of the proposal for the 
institution of courses on contemporary nations m 
the various universities of the world and the 
exchange of Professors The committee report to 
the League says , 

“Political relationships, if they are to be norm- 
al and sound, must be built up on the founda- 
tions of effective intellectual co-operation. In 
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order that it may be a stabilizing and directive 
force m the political relations, the League must 
take the initiative in linking up the life of the 
nations intellectually. 

The reality of the League’s achievements for 
the future must eventually be conditioned by the 
reality and sincere character of its efforts to em- 
body progressive reform in an international sys- 
tem of education which may be at once truly 
national and genuinely international, without 
being cosmopolitan or crudely propagandist 
But such experiments can be fruitfully conducted 
by the League only in an institution directly 
under its control 

“The proposed university can be made the 
culture ground of every beneficent reform which 
has been carefully thought out by experts and to 
which reason and experience give preference over 
obsolete methods One feels convinced that exist- 
ing national universities, in spite of their splen- 
did achievements, have fallen short of the pur- 
pose winch they should primarily fulfill and sub- 
serve, namely to use the life of the mind, i e. 
mental discipline and self expression as a vehi- 
cle for the transmission and propagation of the 
spirit of concord and amity among nations 

“The idea may at first sound a bit fantastic, 
but when we realize that a private individual 
like Dr. Eabindranath Tagore has already started 
an International University at Shantiniketan, 
without obtaining any assistance from the Go- 
vernment, but relying exclusively on private phi- 
lanthropy, and that this university has already 
become a meeting ground of contempory cultures, 
Hindu and Semitic, that spacious grounds have 
been secured for it as well as the co-operation of 
European savants, initial objections to the 
launching of such a scheme may be considerably 
reduced. 

“In organizing its curricula of studies, special 
emphasis should be laid on the need for cultivat- 
ing the international point of view by the aid of 
books which do not magnify national standards 
and preconceptions. This international mentaL 
ity has nothing whatever m common with inter- 
national pacifism and socialism or the sordid in- 
ternationalism based on finance or the absence 
of a national home It is compatible with the 
highest dictates of a sane patriotism it rests on 
a magnanimous and liberal point of view of life. 

“There must be ample provision in the curri- 
culum of studies for a scientific study of Oriental 
cultures , Japanese, Chinese, Arab, Persian, Semi- 
tic, and Indian, and for literature dealing with 
ways and means how to promote co-opera- 
tion between the East and West on terms of honor 
and self-respect and equality Each and every 
type of culture must be expounded by the best 
representatives of that culture — Indian culture by 
Indians, Persian culture by Persians, and so on 


“In the case of the British Commonwealth, it 
would be a great advantage if scholarships were 
offered to capable students from India and the 
Dominions. The way would thus be paved for 
a better understading among peoples is lated 
from each other through distance and lack of 
knowledge of conditions prevailing in other coun- 
tries The French could do the same m regard to 
prospective candidates from their overseas 
posessions. 

“National universities which may approve of 
the work of th^ university and are in agreement 
with its ideals may apply for and secure affilia- 
tion to the international university in exchange 
for an undertaking that without disturbing their 
existing programs they will add a department 
where studies of an international nature will be 
conducted on a scientific basis There are un- 
limited possibilities for such a university to en- 
courage scientific research in history, economics, 
colonial and diplomatic history, of comparative 
institutions according to methods and aims differ- 
ent from those of the older tradition.” 

We are very glad to note that the fore- 
going suggestion has come from an Indian 
and we wish all success to the scheme But 
let us be frank about it and say that, accord- 
ing to our judgment, a university or a Woild 
Court which hangs on the straps of the 
present League of Nations, a diplomatic body, 
can never be a free institution such as the 
Yiswa-Bharati of India 

Even should the League of Nations estab- 
lish an international university, even if a 
dozen such universities be established outside 
India, the first duty of every Indian who 
feels proud of his or her heritage and who 
has the vision of making India the great 
cirltural centie of the world and giver^ of a 
new civilization to humanity, should support 
our Yiswa-Bharati to the fullest extent of 
his or her ability to make it greater than the 
Nalanda of the past. 

The membership of the Yiswa-Bharati is 
open to all who believe in its principles, 
which are most cosmopolitan, without 
any restriction because of rebgious belief, 
color, or nationality. 

The annual membership is only twelve 
rupees a year at this international university, 
or only nne rupee a month. Out of 32 crores 
of the Indian people, is it not possible to 
secure a membership of at least one lakh 
within this year ? 

We see that som« of the Indian princes 
and buisness men and women have generously 
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donated some money to further the oa’-«se 
of the institution. But the response so far 
( as I understand ) has not been adequate, 
to make the institution entirely self-suppoit- 
mg. We know that Sivaji the great, put 
the whole of his Empire’s resources at the 
feet of his G’lra Ram Das. The late Tarak- 
nath Palit and Rash Behan Ghose left all 
their earnings for the cause of Education. 
Let us hope that Yiswa-Bharati will receive 
the most hearty support of people of all 
walks of life in India, particulary. Scholars. 

Those who see in Yiswa-Bharati an insti- 
tution for permanent service to India and 
humanity, should do their best to increase 
its regular membership. 

Longevity in the West. 

In the January number of the Bemew of 
Beviews the obituary list contains the names 
of 27 distinguished persons whose ages 
at the time of death are given Among them 
only one died at an age below 50, namely, 
47, One died at 50. 25 died when more 
than 50 years old , 18 at ages above 60 ; 12 
when more than 70, 7 at ages above 80; 2 
at VO , undone at 91. The last mentioned 
person, was M. Gustave Eiftel, designer of the 
Eiffel Tower, 

In the February number of the same 
journal, the obituary list contains the names 
of 18 famous persons whose ages at the time 
of death are given. Of these only one died 
when below 50 — when 45 years old, the 
remaining 17 died when above 50. 14 died 
when abov.e60, one at 70, 8 above 70, 2 
at 80 , 5 when more than 80 , 2 above 90 , 
and one at the age of 103 This last cele- 
brity was M. Amable Maille St. Prix, the 
oldest French journalist, which ought to 
encourage journalists. 

It would be instructive to draw up a list 
of Indian notables every month whose deaths 
are reported in the papers and compare their 
ages with the ages of death of occidental not- 
ables, It would then be found that Indians 
die much earlier than Westerners. The 
reason why, ought to be investigated, and 
the factors which shorten life eliminated. 
Some years ago Col Kanta Prasad wrote a 
book on the subject confining his enquiry 
to educated persons. Perhaps it is now out 
of print, 


Poverty, no doubt, has something to do 
with the untimely death of the generality 
of the Indian people But as most of our 
notables cannot be said to have been lacking 
in pecuniary resources to procure sufficient 
nourishing food, we have to look elsewhere 
also for the causes of the short lives of 
Indians. In addition to poverty, harmful 
marriage customs, bad dietary, want of suit- 
able exercise, insanitary dwellings, insanitary 
condition of villages and towns, worry and 
political depression and dejecfion are some 
of the factors responsible lor the shortened 
lives of our people. The causes of infant 
mortality are also well-known. Both 
m the case of adult mortality and in that 
of infant mortality, the effectivf^ will and 
often the ability to apply the remedies are 
wanting. 

“Asia for the Asiatics’ “ 

A Chinese View. 

China Bevieio is the name of a review 
published monthly at New York by China 
Trade Bureau, Inc. Jt has been in exist- 
ence for over five years. Its January issue 
contains a.n article with the caption “Asia 
for the Asiatics,” by Lowe Ohuan-Hwa. 
The editor of China Beview publishes it with 
the prefatory note : — 

In this article Mr. Lowe Chuan-Hwa voices 
the feeling of increasing numbers of orientals. 
His contentiors are based on historical facts 
and his conclusions are worthy of serious consi- 
deration. We publish this article without as- 
suming responsibility for the personal views of 
its author. The information it contains, how- 
ever, should interest our readers. 

We also cannot say that we agree with 
the author m all that he says 

The author begins his article by des- 
cribing the political condition of Asia as a 
whole. 

“A policy fast evolving among the Euro- 
American nations shuts out the Asiatic races from 
five of the six continents of the world, and even 
from a poition of the sixth. The direct annexa- 
tion by the white races during the last seven 
decades of 13,000,000 square miles of territory — 
an area three and a half times that of Europe — 
has practially reduced Asiatic soil ^ Deprived of 
all tbe good places on the earth and driven to 
the verge of rum, the Asiatic peoples will be 
advised if they at once see to it that their future 
will not be imperilled by further Occidental 
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aggression and that tlieir enduring civilization 
will not be swept away from tbe face of tbe 
eartb. The future depends not so much upon 
the emancipation of India, the strengthening 
of China or the expansion of the Japanese 
Empire as upon the ability of the Asiatics to 
assert their political and economic rights collect- 
ively Eor the Asiatic nations are now standing 
on end like a circle of dominoes , if any one ot 
them is knocked over or disturbed m any way, 
the resulting commotion is immediately 
communicated to all the others.” 

The writer then dwells on the interrela- 
tion of the destinies of China, Japan and 
India. 

“The destinies of China, Japan, and India 
are unalterably united China cannot stand 
alone. In her struggle for freedom and peace, 
she should accept co-operation from any quarter 
that IS truly friendly. Japan has been China’s 
disciple in the past, and many Japanese statesmen 
are convinced that “Japan, without China and 
India, IS, in the long run, without legs ” She 
has to fall back to Asiatic aid in case a com- 
bination of Euro-American powers arises 
against her Henf*e, she should promptly 
establish a community of interests among all 
the Asiatic nation®, and to commence with the 
greatest of them all — China Again, India is 
as closely related to China and Japan as a 
trunk IS to an elephant Eor the fulfilment of 
her ambition depends not so much upon the 
growth of Gandhism as upon the formation of 
strong Sino- Japanese Alliance Already the 
Orient has unity , it has common sentiments, com- 
mon traditions, and common ideals The mighty 
mission of every Asiatic youth is, therefore, to 
recover the rights which the Orient ought to 
have always exercised, to restore the equilibrium 
between East and West, and to strive for Asiatic 
Independence to the most complete success.” 

Mr Chuan-Hwa goes on to explain that 
the cult of Asianism has no element of 
aggressiveness in it Its aim is self-preserva^- 
tion, self-determination and self-reverence. 

“The Doctrine of Asianism, he it understood, 
embodies no attempt to unreasonably interfere 
with European or American affairs Still less 
IS it a scheme for world domination, for nothing 
more foolish and dangerous than to make ourselves 
an enemy of the entire world It simply means 
that Asiatic questions should be settled by the 
Asiatics , it purports to place Asia on par with 
the West The enforcement of Doctrine is, 
indeed, gigantic task Very essentially, the 
Asiatic nations should vigorously develop true 
understanding and co-operation among them- 
selves.” 


This IS followed by a defenr’e and exten- 
uation of Japan^s militarism and imperialism 
and a criticism of her critics, remarkable 
because written by a Chinaman. 

“In criticising Japan’s policy in the Ear 
East, let us be aware of the mistake of con- 
centrating all our wroth on one nation Japan, 
after all and despite her alleged militarism 
and disloyalty she is a part and parcel of the Asia- 
tic family When we are told that she is a 
nuisance to Asia, we must bear in mind that she 
IS also the political oasis in the vast desert of 
Asiatic decline. She is the one Power east of Suez 
which does not lie at the mercy of the Whites ' 
When we exclaim that she is imperialistic, we 
must ask “Is she more so than Great Britain, 
Russia, France, or even the United States ?” 
Whatever “Prussianism” she has, it is thrust 
upon her by the exigencies of the military 
situation in Asia — weakness of China, the menace 
of Russia, and the greed of the Whites When 
we hear much against shaking the bloody band 
of Tokyo, we must consider whether the hand 
of London or Moscow is any cleaner When 
our ears are startled and horrified by the Twenty- 
one Demands, we would be enlightened if we 
review the Treaty of Nanking that legalized 
the importation of opium, or the Anglo-Tibetan 
Convention which contained extortions equally 
pernicious and unreasonable as those of our 
neighbor When the missionaries, engaged in 
religious propaganda in the Orient, preach that 
Japan is the real menace to Asia and the world, 
let us remind them that Japan, though a heathen 
nation, has not participated with the Christian 
powers to carry on opium wars against China. 
True, she has taken away territories from China. 
But “the Japanese, facing race discrimination 
and exclusion from most of the European coun- 
tries, and many of their colonies, as well as 
America, cannot afford to have China under 
European control It is a question of self* 
preservation ” Referring to the same matter, 
Mr K. K Kawakami writes . “With the history 
of European diplomacy m the near and far East 
before them, the Japanese cannot but shiidder 
at thotght of the day when China shall he held 
fast in the grip of Western Powers ” When all 
is said and done, Japan is merely following the 
footsteps of the Euro-American nations which 
are the real originators of extraterritoriality, 
sphere of infiuence, most-favored-nation clause, 
and other ingenious devices of imperialism.” 

In the next parapraph, too, the Chinese 
writer carries the war into the camp of the 
white critics of Japan 

“Since her victory over Russia in 1905, and 
because of her refusal to submit tamely to the 
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yoke of Earopean vassctkge, Japan lias been 
labeled with the unwelcome title of war-hke 
nation ( although she is no more addicted to war 
than France or Britain is), and placed, as a result, 
in many international difficulties When in 
possession of Shantung, she was severely accucsed 
of having violated her treaty obligations and 
the Open Door doctrine in China Yet while the 
Chinese have been tied by internal problems 
since the Revolution in 1911, Russia and Great 
Britain have secretly and steadily encroached 
upon Mongolia and Tibet, and robbed away two 
of China’s most valuable dependencies Did, 
then, any of the European powers take any 
effective measures to preserve the territorial 
integrity of the Chinese Republic ^ Did the 
United States make any potent effort to maintain 
her policy of Open Door ^ Uo ' because according 
to the ethics of whitemanism, anything done to 
uphold European authority is undoubtedly 
legitimate Yerily may it be said with Sir 
Harry Johnston that “the real gospel of the 
mass of Christians in Europe and !^orth America 
is the undisputed supremacy of the white man 
or the nominal Christian white man in every 
sphere of life and all continents 

As regards what should be the true relation 
between China and Japan, the author 
thinks ; — 

“It is an open secret that China and Japan 
are so closely inter-woven m interest and destiny 
that the injury of the one must injure the other. 
Says the eminent Count Okuma “The Chinese 
Problem is for Japan a permanent one, and it 
will not be solved until China strengthens herself 
to the point of making further aggression impos- 
sible.” “Japan does not wish to see China 
dismembered,” writes Robert Machray in Japan's 
Part in the TPar, “nor does she desire to become 
director of China She prefers that China should 
be sufficiently strong to govern herself and be 
independent of others.” For the welfare of not 
only China and Japan but also Asia the Japanese 
must, therefore, win the confidence and friendship 
of the Chinese So far they have been confronted 
with the almost unanimous antagonism of their 
neighbors — an attitude which augurs ill for the 
future. They must, hereafter, treat the Chinese 
with respect , they must understand that the 
Chinese, however disorganized today, are man 
for man the equal of themselves, physically, 
intellectually, and morally, and are capable of 
becoming as great a nation as their own, if not 
greater In short, Japan must translate her 
friendly words into friendly acts.’’ 

The following paragraph relates to India 
and the traditional Indo-Chinese friendship • 

India has a population of 315,000,000 and a 


large territory of 1,800,000 square miles. 
Forming the pivot of the British Empire, her 
position m international diplomacy is not in- 
significant In truth, it IS because of vindicating 
her hold on India that Great Britain has inces- 
santly encroached upon Tibet and South China, 
it is because of India that she seized Hongkong, 
fortified Singapore, and conquered a long string 
of stepping stones in the East Britain is the 
common foe of China and India “In terms of 
past history and mutual interest,” says Taraknath 
Das, “India has many reasons for regarding 
China with sympathy and friendship Indo- 
, Chinese understanding for mutual security will 
eliminate all fears of Russian, British, Japanese 
Turkish, or any other imperialism and its ag- 
gression against China and India ” China and 
India, let us recollect, lived for more than 3,000 
years without a war ; upon their traditional 
friendship and co-operation we miy lay the 
cornerstone of Asiatic autonomy.” 

As regards Britain being the foe of India, 
whatever may have been the case m times past, 
we are anxious that Britain should now work 
out her destiny m India as her friend, help- 
ing her to become enlightened, strong and 
self-ruling, without the least avoidable delay. 

Mr Chuan-Hwa proceeds to tell his 
readers what sort of India Japan really 
wants to see evolved. 

“As for Japan and other industrial nations 
a free, prosperous India would mean great 
commercial and cultural possibilities in a land 
which IS now practically monopolized by the 
British. But Japan is anxious not only to extend 
business relations to a new market, but also to 
see a free independent India that would be 
profitable to all Asiatics Thus Mr Kawakami 
remarks “Japan would undoubtedly prefer 
British rule for India to German or Russian 
domination, if the country had to be dominat- 
ed by some European power , but the point is 
that she would be reluctant to take part in 
crushing the j'ust aspiration of the Hindus for 
independence and freedom ” China and Japan, 
in brief, should not ignore the problems of the 
Indians, for a free, powerful India would he a 
source of strength to themselves. The cause 
of the three hundred million Indians is worth 
fighting , it is the cause of Asia and of Human- 
ity” 

The author hurls back the charge of the 
Yellow races being a Peril to the world. On 
the contrary, asserts Mr. Chuan-Hwa, there 
is a real White Peril, 

“While Euro-America talks vehemently of 
the so-called Yellow Peril, the Asiatic nations 
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have for decades, nay, for centuries, saJfered 
from an actual White Peril Danger from the 
Yellow races, you say ? What absurdity ^ What 
peril could there be from peoples who sincerely 
believe in peace at any cost and who go to war 
only when forced to protect their territorial 
integrity and political independence ? What 
could industrious trading and agricultural 
countries do to endanger the security of 
the Whites who are ever armed to the 
teeth and whose crowning glory is might, 
whose pride is militarism, and whose thirst is 
territory P Yellow Peril there is indeed , hut 
it IS peril to, not from the Yellow races Such is 
the great scourging reality today 

And m support of his assertion he quotes 
a distinguished whit^" writer, as follows — 

“And here in lieu of the ignorant diatribes of 
your journalists, listen for a while to the voice 
of Dr. Sidney L. Gnlick “The white peril is 
not exclusively political or military. These are 
but the means to an end, for the white peril m 
the Par East is also commercial and industrial 
It threatens to destroy long established tradal 
relations, to bring poverty to millions of workers 
and to divert oriental coffers ^ ^ 
white man reaches even further. In the ad- 
ministaration of justice the white man’s influence, 
political and financial, is often more effective 
than right and truth. Still further, the presence 
of the white man in the Par East has been 
distinctly destructive of morality. We count 
the Orientals immoral, but do we realize that 
we have helped to make them so ? * The 
solution of the white peril most plausible to me 
is white expulsion — a method not untried in 
Christian America and Australia as a solution 
for the yellow peril.” 

He continues — 

“Yes, white expulsion. Unless the military 
poWers of the west reconcile themselves to giving 
the Asiatics free<lom and independence m our 
own lands (and we hardly ask for more than 
this), unless they cease to regard Asia as le- 
gitimate field for plunder and spoliation, and 
unless they abandon the cherished conviction of 
essential superiority and inherent right to 
dominate the colored races, the Asiatic nations 
will, sooner or later, be compelled to unite and 
build an impregnable wall of white expulsion— a 
wall longer by thousands of miles than the Great 
Wall of China” 

The policy of ‘‘white expulsion” advoca- 
ted by the author, und^r pertain conditions 
mentioned by him above, is wbat is meant by 
the term leciprocity m India in emigration, 
immigration and trade relations, of which 
one aspect is retaliation. The adoption of this 


policy, however, is not yet within the range 
of practical politics, though that does not 
mean that it would never be so in the case 
of the really free countries of Asia. 

The writer concludes his article with the 
following words — 

“Time was when Asia was likened unto a 
man who turns his left cheek while his right one 
IS smacked Uot now Time was when she 
considered endurance and silence as great virtues 
to be practiced even in times of agony and 
humiliation. hTot now Time was when she 
was repugnant to western ways and ideas, and 
worshipped pacifism as her second God Uot 
no'w Asia, let us note, is not Afrma. She will 
never consent to he snuffed out , nor can she 
regain her impaired sovereignty and lost prestige 
by sheer wailing Woodrow Wilson warns her: 
“It is necessary always to remember that it is 
force which is the ultimate guarantee of the public 
peace ” Happily Asia is discovering that her 
worst enemy is her most valuable friend she is 
equipping herself with civilization with bullets, 
bayonets, and battleships ^ Already the Occident 
has shown that it dominates the Orient not so 
much because it has a better religion, loftier 
morals or higher intelligence as because it knows 
better how to fight and how to make money It 
emphasizes the things which Buddha and Con- 
fucius overlooked and insists that we have them 
Alas » the day will soon come when it will regret 
because we have learned its lessons too well.” 

As the writer is himself a son of China, 
his concluding paragraph probably repre- 
sents the state of feeling m that country, 
It IS difficult to say what the state of feeling 
in India is , because only those who are 
pacifists either on pnnciple or from policy 
speak out, others do not But the fact can- 
not be gainsaid that no “politically minded’’ 
Indian would any longer agree to take any 
misery, insult or humiliation lying down ; 
none of us will consent to be snuffed out. 

As we cannot complain if the world says 
that Indians have made pacifism a virtue of 
necessity, our opinion on force being “the ulti- 
mate guarantee of the public peace ’may not 
have any value , nevertheless, we are con- 
strained to observe that “force” (by which 
Woodrow Wilson meant physical force, 
fighting power) has never yet been able to 
ganrantee public peace— either in world 
affairs, or in the affairs of any single country. 
Without the help of the moral force of 
mankind and the opinion of the world public, 
public peace would never be possible. 
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If any country in Asia has been obliged 
in self-defence, owing to the aggressiveness 
of the West, to hug to her bosom her worst 
enemy as her most valuable friend, if “she 
is equipping herself with ‘civilization*, with 
bullets, bayonets and battleships,” we can- 
not congratulate her on having to yield to 
that dire necessity. Being ourselves a 
subject nation, we naturally value freedom 
and independence very highly and feel that 
we ought to make the utmost saciifice to be 
free and independent. But we aie nob quite 
sure 'whethei political freedom as it exists 
m most countries of Europe and America 
would be woith gaining or preserving, foi 
any Asiatic country, at the cost of her soul, 
by doing puja to militarism, navalism and 
aenaliam, as the West has done and lost her 
soul in consequence. It would be a hard 
case and a tragedy if a people were really 
under the necessity of choosing between its 
soul and its political freedom (as the thing 
exists in most countries of the West) But 
we believe there is no incompatibility be- 
tween freedom and the soul of a people. It 
la the mission of India and of Asia to de- 
monstrate that fact. It is a very difficult task. 
But the highest and the utmost endeavour 
of man has ever been called forth, not by 
the lure of the primrose path of ease and 
comfort, but by the challenge of the yet 
unachieved and seemingly unachievable. 
India’s mission, as we understand it, requires 
greatei faith, greatei courage, greater endur- 
ance and greater sacrifice, than what 
imperialism, militarism, navalism and aenal- 
ism demand. 

Results of ProMbition in U. S. A 

On January 12 to 16, there occurred at 
Washington, D 0., one of the largest and 
most enthusiastic Conventions ever held 
by the Anti-Saloon League of America, 
The acciedited delegates numbered 1,850 
representing every State, many of them 
being ofi&cially appointed by State 
Governments, The four days* programme 
featured Governois, United States Senators, 
Oongiessmen, Bishops, College Presidents 
and men of afiaiis , On the last day, 
delegates and visitors numbenng about 
2000 marched to the white House, where 
they were received by Piesident Coolidge, 
who made a cordial address of ■welcome, 
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endorsing the woik of the convention, and 
thanking the delegates for their visit. 

Among the resolutions of the Convention 
unanimously passed, we find the following 
statement — 

The first four years of prohibition, in spite 
of the organised resistance of the outlawed 
liquor trafiic, have brought these encouraging 
results ' 

Over 873,000 lives were saved by the 
reduction in the death rate during the four 
years of prohibition, giving to insurance 
companies a “gam in mortality” of $678,- 
709,000. 

The ratio of drunkenness arrests to 
population has fallen throughout the nation 
to a point equivalent to 500,000 fewer such 
arrests in 1923, or a decrease of 2,000,000 m 
the four dry years 

Reports from typical charity societies 
indicate that Rs. 74,000,000 is available for 
constructive welfare work from funds formerly 
used to care for destitution caused by drink. 

Industrial accidents have decreased by a 
quarter of a million annually, lowering produc- 
tion costs and adding to human values. 

Over a billion dollars was added to our 
savings accounts and over eleven billions dollars 
to our insurance policies during 1923 alone. 

Home building m 1923 averaged 2,000 more 
new homes per month than in 1919, m spite of 
labour costs. 

High schools and colleges are unable to care 
for the throngs of youth able to seek higher 
education since the saloon drain on the family 
purse has been eliminated, 

The outlawing of 177,790 licensed saloons 
which sapped the health, drained the ambition, 
emptied the purses of their victims, has made 
possible much of these gams. 

Prohibition does not claim the entire credit 
for ail of these results, but only a nation that 
was sober could have experienced this uniform 
development of all helpful things or the accom- 
panying decrease of the harmful forces. 

These are 3 ust the first fruits of prohibition. 

They have come in spite of the imperfections 
of enforcement. When wet politicians are not 
longer allowed to place accomplices in appoint- 
tive positions, when propagandists of liquor are 
no longer allowed to incite men to violate the 
constitution, when law and order are supreme, 
then m wealth, health, character, power and 
achievement, America will show the world to 
what heights a self-governing people can rise 
when freed from the chains of alcohol, 
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South American Coal. 

(QUESTION 01 COUNTERVAILING BUTi 

Tlie Committee of the Indian Mining Federa- 
tion have sent a telegram to the Government of 
India in the Commerce iJepartnieut deploring the 
decision of the Government to lefer to the Tariff 
Board the question of the countervailing duty on 
South African coal Tlie telegram states that 
a countervailing duty against a system of export 
liounty IS an accepted fiscal principle and does 
not involve protection The facts of the coal 
industry’s case having been already laid before 
the Assembly, the economic ]ustification of the 
countervailing proposition was proved to the hilt. 
The federation urges that the terms of reference 
may include, apart from South African, all for- 
eign coal generally, and that the proceedings of 
the Board may be so expedited Giat their report 
maybe submitted in time to be considered by the 
special May session of the Assembly 

This la an entirely just leqnest 

Egyptian Women. 

Child marriages will soon be a thing of the 
past in Egypt, says the Woman Citizen The 
Egyptian Women’s Society, only three years old, 
has scored its first big victory by obtaining the 
approval of the Council of Ministers of a law fix- 
ing the minimum marriage age, for lioys at eigh- 
teen and for girls at sixteen The secluded life 
of the Egyptian woman has made organization 
for combined effort very difficult 'How that the 
first point has been won, the Society will work 
for the recognition of the right of woman to equal 
educational facilities with men , the abolition of 
the Oriental marriage system , repression of the 
white slave traffic , modification of the Moslem 
law permitting a husband to divorce his wife 
without cause, and restriction to exceptional 
eases of peimission to marry more than one wife 

Assembly Votes Repeal of Repressive 
Laws. 

The Indian Legislative Assembly has by 
68 votes against 41 passed the proposition 
for the repeal of the Bengal Regulation III 
of 1818, the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
and all other repressive laws and regula- 
tions. On behalf of Government, the Home 
Member strongly opposed the motion. This 
fact does, not raise any hope that Government 
will accept the recommendation of the 
Assembly (for the resolutions of all legisla- 
tive bodies are merely repommendatory, not 


binding on Government) and lepeal the laws 
and regulations. 

Indian Teachers in China. 

It is stated in Mr Phanindranath Bose’s 
book on Indian Teacheis in China that from 
the middle of the first century of the Christ- 
ian era Buddhist missionaries from India 
went on poiiiuig into China till the end of 
the eleventh century, when suddenly the 
stream stopped. Now after more than eight 
centuries an Indian teacher has been invited 
by the Pekin University to visit China and 
deliver lectures there The re-establish- 
ment of cultural and spiritual relations be- 
tween China and India cannot but have the 
happiest results, Babu Rabindianath 
Tagore’s party from Yisva-Bharati consists 
of himself, Pandit Kshitimohan Sastri, 
Babu Nanda Lai Bose and Mr. L. K. Elm- 
hirst , while Dr Kalidas Nag, who accom- 
panies them, represents both the Calcutta 
University and Viava-Bharati. Pandit Kshiti- 
mohan Basil 1 IS a Sanskrit scholar of distinc- 
tion, and has the additional qualification of 
having studied the works m Hindi of the 
medimval saints of Noitli India with rare 
understanding and appreciation Babu 
Nanda Lai Bose is a great artist and fully 
equipped to profit by first-hand acquaintance 
with Chinese Art and in return to inspire 
the young artists of China with enthusiasm 
for Indian Art. Mr. L. K Blmhirst is the 
Director of the Depaitment of Agriculture 
and Rural Reconstruction of Yisva-Bh§rabi. 
In a previous visit to China he discovered 
the extent to which the practical problems 
of China 'iveie similar to those of India 
With his remaikable record of achievement 
here within a brief period, he will be able 
to make his present visit mutually advan- 
tageous to China and India. Di, Kalidas 
Nag IS a noted young Indologist who has 
won laurels abroad, and will be able to apply 
his travelled mind (travelled in more senses 
than one) to the elucidation of the yet in- 
adequately explored field of the mutual 
cultural and spiritual influence exeited m 
ancient times by the countries of Eastern 
Asia j — for there is reason to believe that 
India received as well as gave. 

Rabindianath Tagore’s fitness to speak 
for and from the Soul of India it is needless 
to dwell upon. 
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The party will visit Japan, jav^, Siam, 
etc, also. It may be suggested that the 
Philippines should be included in the tour. 
It IS worth-while noting what cultural pro- 
gress the I ilipinos have made under Ameii- 
caii guidance and intluence. It is stated 
in Paul Monro’s Cyclopatdla oj Education 
that the indigenous script of the Philippines 
was derived from India in ancient times. 
Impoitant discoveues may result from 
endeavours made on the spot by Indian 
savants to find out old palm-leaf manusciipts, 
if any, still extant. 

At present, in all the chief couiitiies of 
the world, with the exception of a few, the 
people follow some one faith, generally either 
Christianity or Islam. Not that there are 
not small numbeis of the followers of other 
faiths also there. But they are generally 
settleis and immigiants. China and India are 
the only two big countries where hnndieds of 
thousands of members of different leligious 
communities have lived together as neighbours 
for centunes. This betokens a toleiant and 
culturally and spii dually hospitable frame 
of mmd, Some may construe the fact as indi- 
cating moral and intellectual amorphousiiess. 
They may be allowed to please themselves. 
What we believe is that the Open Door 
exists m China and India in the held of 
culture and spirituality, and hence there can 
be mutual appreciation between them. 

It is said the Imperial Libiaiy at Pekin 
contains rare old Sanskrit manuscripts. If 
so, the details of their contents should be 
made known. If Pandit Yidhusekhara 
Sastri, Principal of Yisva-hharati, visits 
China hereafter, he will be able to continue 
the work inaugurated by Rabindranath 
Tagore’s party. 

It IS also to be hoped that Chinese stu- 
dents will come to India and Indian students 
will go to China, and an exchange of pro- 
fessors will be established. 

The Policy of Obstruction. 

The policy of obstruction adopted b} the 
Swarajist Party has been carried to its fur- 
thest length only in the Central Provinces 
Legislative Council It was theie alone that 
the members of that party were in a majority 
by themselves. But as by law the provincial 
governors can assume charge of the trans- 
fened departments and obtain money for 


working all the departments, reserved and 
transferred, and as m the Central Govern- 
ment the Cover nor -General can restore the 
whole budget even if all the items be refused 
by the legislative assembly, the Swarajist 
part} cannot bring the work of government 
to a standstill, nor can it compel Govern- 
ment to further democratize itself. Further 
progress towards popular goveinment still 
depends on the ‘'sense of -justice,” “good 
sense,” or generosity” of “the powers that 
be ” Theiefoie, though their power of 
annoving and haiassing has inci eased, oppo- 
sition members are really still in the stage 
of producing “moral effect”, which opponents 
of Government in the pi e-Re form days could 
produce, though less often and to a lessei 
extent 

The opposition can produce a deadlock 
only by starting a campaign of non-payment 
of taxes and making it successful, too But 
a committee of the Congress, after touring 
the whole of India and taking evidence, has 
already reported that the country is not yet 
ready foi civil disobedience. 8o, nothing 
fuither can at present be done to compel 
government to yield to the demands of the 
Bwarajya party. 

To this extent, the policy of that party 
may be said to be practically futile. 

But the party itself and the public at large 
seem to be so tickled with the paper victories 
obtained as to be oblivious of the fact that 
all constructive woik for the progress and 
uplift of the people, so far as the Congress 
paity IS concerned, is in abeyance — of course 
where it really was started in earnest. 

As regards the work done by social 
reformers, and other social workers, not be- 
longing to the Congress party, their work 
has no doubt gone on m the usual languid 
or energetic manner characteristic of parti- 
cular persons and areas. But their work, 
too, has been affected indirectly, The Kon- 
co-opeiatioii movement having drawn off 
to itself the larger part of the allegiance 
and peouiiiary resources of the people, other 
movements and persons not connected with 
it have lost m influence and popular pecu- 
niary and other support to a coiiesponding 
degree. It is, therefore, all the more incum- 
bent on Non-co-opeiatois, whether pro- 
council-entry or anti-council-entry, to do 
with full vigour all that requires to be done 
and can be done non-ofiicially foi the good of 
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the Goantry. They are directly oi indirectly 
responsible for bringing all those who are 
not of their party into odium and depriving 
them to some extent of their power and 
influence for good, Hence Non-co-operators 
should serve the countiy in constructive ways 
with redoubled energy. If they do not, 
great will be their guilt, and it is certain that 
in spite of the greatest tactical cleverness 
they will in that case ultimately lose their 
influence with the public. 

Of course, those who are not Non-co- 
operators must also go on doing their work 
against all possible odds. 

Humours of Refusal of Grants. 

Mysterious are the workings of the minds 
of members of council as of all other human 
beings. It is difficult to say why some mem- 
bers vote in favour of some grants while re- 
fusing others 

For instance, the grant for working the 
etoise department in Bengal was voted by a 
ma]ority of one, though some departments 
unconnected with producing (or is it check- 
ing, as the officials claim inebriation were 
refused supplies Mr 0, R Das ought to 
engage a private thought-reading detective 
(as a Non-co-operator he cannot utilise the 
services of the 0. I D.) to find out whether 
the solitary deserter has a soft spot some- 
where in his heart for some excisable article 
or other. 

Of all public servants, the police are the 
most unpopular, though according to the 
ideal, policework is as good as other ordinaiy 
kinds of work and theie are some good 
policemen, too. But the lesolution tore- 
fuse the entire demand for expenditure 
oil police was i ejected by 65 to 60 I Whafc 
reason or feelings he at the bottom of this 
majority ? Were some of those members 
who were very courageous in refusing other 
demands, influenced by lurking fears of 
direct and indiiect “reciprocity” on the part 
of the police and their agents and the noc- 
turnal gentry with whom they have mostly 
to do f 

Two Items in the Non-co-operation. 
Programme. 

Talking of Abkaii, we are reminded of 
the great iixipoitance attached by Mr. Gandhi 


to making India entirely sober. In his view, 
as Nou-co-opeiation is a purificatory move- 
ment, there is no room in a country striving 
to be morally and spiritually and then 
politically fiee for any intoxicating sub- 
stances. Moreover, for a pacific struggle, 
an unexcited and unexcitable state of mind 
being required, total abstention is the only 
rule to follow And, of course, politics or 
no politics, common sense tells us that men 
ought not to reduce themselves to a lower 
level than that of beasts 

Turning to the financial aspects of the 
movement for prohibition, we find that m 
1920-21, the excise revenue realised by 
Government from the Indian Empire 
was Rs. 20,43,65,359. In 1911-12 it was 
Rs. 11,41,46,285, So in ten years it had 
almost doubled itself. During the last three 
years there have been further increases, so 
that the Indian excise revenue may be said 
to stand at Rs. 25 croies per annum. But 
though Government gets only Rs. 25 crores 
from the drink and drugs traffic, the pur- 
chasers pay much more. It is perhaps not 
an over-estimate to say that this section of 
the public wastes Rs 100 ciores annually on 
drink and diugs. This is not the whole 
economic loss. The efi:ects of drink and 
drugs incapacitate them from producing 
what more wealth they could have produced. 
Their shortened lives inflict further econo- 
mic loss on the nation. Moreover, as on 
account of this wasteful expenditure, their 
children do not get proper food, cloth- 
ing, housing and education, they cannot 
become as efficient producers as otherwise 
they could have become. 

The economic loss is not the sole or the 
greatest loss The drink and drugs traffic 
implies a volume of oiime, a degree of moial 
degradation, and an amount of illness, misery 
and siifiering which aie difficult adequately 
to realise. 

Think of the good woik which could have 
been done, if an entirely sober people had 
applied a hundred crores of rupees, now 
wasted, to productive and beneficent 
schemes ^ 

Another item in the programme of the 
Non-co-operation movement reqmies that the 
people should not have recourse to the law- 
courts established by the British Government, 
but should either not quairel at all, or, 
if quariels arise, should settle them by 
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fsrbihatioii. As people want justice and as 
they sometimes get justice from the law-courts, 
these have a useful function. They are not 
yo) se harmful like the dunk and drugs 
traffic, though the abuse of courts of justice 
IS morally and economically productive of 
evil results. 

We are here concerned mainly with the 
financial aspect of litigation. In 1920-21, 
the total receipts of couita amounted to 
Rs. 7,12,82,545, This is what Gfovernment 
got. In addition the litigants had to pay 
their lawyers’ fees, their and then witnesses*' 
lodging and boarding expenses in the towns 
wheie the Courts are situated, and sometimes 
the expenses of tadhi). What the total would 
come to we have no idea. Probably it would 
not be less than 30 crores of rupees. A 
‘civilised’ country with literally or practical- 
ly no litigation, seems an utopia and un- 
imaginable. Rut assuming that Mr. Gandhi’s 
dream could be even partially realised, what 
a vast amount of money might be available 
for advantageous and beneficent expenditure 
in various directions ^ At present an enor- 
mous store of energy is wasted in litigation 
This, too, could then be profitably utilised. 
The ill feeling, the jealousy, the party strife, 
the misunderstandings, due to litigation, 
could also then be avoided. 

So Mahatma Gandhi is not a dreamei 
pure and simple , he understands business 
and means it, too. 

Lord Lytton’s Interpretation. 

Lord Lytton came all of a sudden one 
day to the Bengal Legimative Council to 
explain to His Excellency’s Opposition what 
the effect of the refusal of all budget de- 
mands would be. It IS usual to conclude 
that an act is intejided to produce the effect 
which it IS naturally likely to produce. 
Eollowing this rule, we may say that his 
lordship wanted to frighten the Opposition 
into voting the demands, which was not a 
proper thing to do. 

He did not say what he would do in case 
the demands were refused , he only said what 
he could and could not do. His opinion was 
that so far as the transferred departments 
were concerned, he could sanction only as 
much expenditure as would suffice to work 
the departments , but that he could not give 
graiiis-m-aid to the uaiversitiss and other 
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aided institutions, etc Is this interpretation 
correct ^ Is not this sort of assistance a 
vital part of the work of the departments 
concerned ^ 

In any case, he spoke in such a way as to 
produce the impression that it was the work 
of the reserved departments which consti- 
tuted the work of Government proper, but 
that the “Ministers’ departments,” the 
funnily named noition-huilding departments, 
were not Government’s business m the same 
sense * His Excellency no doubt wanted to 
convince the public that the Swarajists weie 
injuring the public cause by their obstructive 
tactics^ but he did it in such a way as to 
create the impiession that Government did 
not much care what happened to the nation- 
hmlding departments. 

According to the theoiy of the Reforms, 
the Governor, the Executive Councillors, and 
the Ministers formed one Government they 
were to work together and deliberate and 
take counsel together But during the first 
three years of the Council, important 
decisions were arrived at and important 
steps taken by some (perhaps all) provincial 
governments without consulting and without 
the knowledge of the Ministers the public 
had it from some ministers themselves. And 
only the other day — on the 26th March, Mr. 
A.K. Eazlul-Huq, one of the Bengal Ministers, 
said in the course of a speech, “The budget 
was one in the prepaiaiion of which the 
Ministers had not had a hand and they had 
not yet had a chance,'’’ Bui the question is, 
Do the Ministers ever get a real, an effective 
chance ^ We trow not. 


Assam Wants Pull Responsible 
Government. 

It IS generally taken for granted that 
Assam is as backward as its population is 
small, in the Legislative Council of even 
such a province “Maulvi BaizHui Ali, 
president of the Nationalist party, moved the 
Government to recommend to the Secretary 
of State and H. E the Governor- General to 
take such immediate steps as might be neces- 
sary to establish full responsible government 
in Assam.” And the motion was earned by 
29 votes to 17 amid the acclamations of the 
Nationalist party. 
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Turkey and Moslem India. 

In supporthig a motion for tlie release of 
Moplali prisoners in the Madras Council, Mr 
Abbas Ail asked the Government to 
remembei 

‘‘that Moplahs created the rebellion at a time 
when even well-educated Mahomedaiis lost their 
heads over the Khilafat question The Turks 
had, however, thrown them overboard by telling 
them that there would be no more a Khalifa 
Mahomedans in India should hereafter look to 
India alone as their home, not to Arabia or 
Turkey ” 

Greece a Republic 

Another monarchy m Europe has toppled 
over. From the 26th Maich last Greece has 
virtually become a lepublic. The king has 
been definitely deposed. Unless the forth- 
coming plebiscite results unexpectedly in re- 
storing monarchy, the title of “King of the 
Hellenes*’ will pass out of currency, 

The Akali Jathas. 

Imbued with the true spiiit of non-vio- 
lence the second Akali Jatha, whose object, 
as that of the first Jatha, was to re-establish 
alii and path oi unbroken recital of the 
Granth Sahib, the holy book of the Sikhs, 
did not in any way resist or evade arrest. 
“The third Jatha, 400 strong, should arrive 
at Jaito on April 7 ” The total number of 
arrests at Bhai Paru is reported to be 1817. 

While the Nabha administrator has used 
force, resulting in bloodshed and many deaths, 
the Akalis remain undaunted, non-violent and 
resolute. Why cannot Government come to 
terms with such men f Perhaps prestige or 
the fear of being considered weak stands m 
the way. 

The Police Ideal. 

Duiing the debate on the police demand 
in the Bengal Council, Mr W. L Tiaveis 
said • — 

During the debate a good deal had been said 
to the efiect that the police did not realise llieir 
responsibility as servants of the public. He 
would like to point out that at Sarda there were 
frequent lectures to instil into the minds of the 
students that their work did not finish by mere 


detection or e\en prevention of crime. They 
were taught that it was their duty to help the 
public in every way possible, and especially the 
poor The ideal that was placed before the 
students at Sarda was that of the British police- 
man 

It IS good news no doubt that such excel- 
lent lectuies are given at the Saida Police 
Tiaining School. But policemen are human 
beings, and judge of the intentions of then 
employers by what is done when theie are 
public complaints of police oppression, bai- 
barities or atrocities. If police officials find 
that eveiy effoit is made to shield wrong- 
doers among them, they are not likely to 
lemember and act up to the Sarda lectures. 
Char Manair is still fiesh in the public mind. 
A more recent case, by the manner of the 
final disposal of which people will form their 
own conclusions regarding the ideal which 
Government want the police to act up to, may 
be ref ei red to here. It is known as the Parada 
Sundari abduction case, which was tried by 
Mr, P. K. Mukherjea, Sessions Judge of 
Hangpiir, who has convicted all the accused. 
The facts of the case, as stated by the Amnta 
Baza) Pat) da, are as follows — 

Barada Sundari is the young wife of one 
Keshab Bairagi, a poor man of the district of 
liangpur One evening at about 7-30 p m. she was 
forcibly abducted by nine M.ahomedans from 
her native village of Ainlagachhi, who ravished 
her and kept her confined, She managed to 
escape somehow from their custody and lodged a 
complaint with the police But her allegation was 
that the police officers did not take any interest 
in the case and, what is more serious, the Ins- 
pector of Police, idiom she had approached for 
the redress of her grievances, himself ravished 
her They even submitted a false report to 
the Superintendent of Police about the case As 
the complainant and her husband were extremely 
poor, it appeared at one time as though the 
matter would be hushed up and the accused 
would get scot-free. Fortunately through the 
self-sacrificing zeal and courage of Bahu Gour- 
hinode Ohowdhuri, the Zemindar of Amlagachi 
and Babu Sitanath Goswami, tlio case was re- 
investigated, and the culprits punished 

The learned Judge after carefully weighing 
the evidence deliberately holds , 

1 That the material parts of the case-diary 
have been tampeied with by the police officers to 
suit their purpose in submitting a final report 

2 That the} accepted bribes from the accu- 
sed. 

8 That tlieie a strong saspieicn that the 
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girl Bcirada wa& ravislied by the Inspector, 
though the evidence as adduced in the case is 
not sufficient to prove it. 

4 That the police officers have intentionally 
given false evidence in this ease. 

5 That they intentionally submitted a false 
leportto the S P. with a view to throw dust into 
his eyes and thus to get an order from him 
on the basis of that report to cover their own 
malafide action with the S. P ’s authority.’' 

The learned Sessions Judge has not stopped 
simply with making these remarks in his ]udg- 
ment , his sense of justice has been so much 
shocked that he has suggested to the District 
Magistrate the appointment of a Commission to 
enquire :into the conduct of the Police officers 
concerned 

The public wait to see what action 
Goveinment takes in the mattei. 


Enquiry into the Jaito Massacre. 

It appears that though the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly and the Panjab Legislative 
Council were not considered legally competent 
to dhscu^^ the killing of many members of the 
first Akali Jatha who were going to Jaito 
in Nabha State and of many of the crowd 
accompanying the Jatha, on the ground that 
the afiair took place in an Indian State, yet 
an Indian mag>stiate named Balwant Singh 
Nalwa, who is a servant of the British Indian 
Government, has been thought competent 
to enquire into and report on it * 

The General Secietary, Shiromani Gur- 
dwara Prabandhak Committee of Amritsai, 
has issued a printed communique to the 
press in which he examines in detail the 
report submitted by this magistrate. The 
communique is very strongly worded. As 
we do not possess any first-hand information 
on the subject nor the means of obtaining 
any, we aie unable to repiodnce the commu- 
nique in its entirety. Considering that the 
General Secretary openly and publicly 
accuses the magistiate of deliberate and 
absolute falsehood repeatedly in the commu- 
nique ’and] ends by calling the whole report 
“an abominable he,” the public may be 
naturally disposed to take him at his word, 
unless the magistrate takes up the gaunt^ 
let and proves the truth of his report in 
open court. 


The Age of Consent Bill. 

The report of the Select Committee on Dr. 
Gour’s Bill to raise the age of consent to fourteen 
years has been published. The report is signed 
by sixteen members, of whom six have also 
appended minutes of dissent. 

The report states “We have carefully consi- 
dered whether the enactment of this Bill would 
produce a position m which an orthodox Hindu 
would be placed under the necessity of violating 
either the law of the land or the requirements of 
his religion We recognise that in certain quar- 
ters the opinion is still widely entertained that 
the Shastras en)oin the consummation of mar- 
riage immediately on the attainment by the wife 
of the age of puberty but we are satisfied that 
this view IS rapidly losing ground. We are also 
satisfied that failure to comply with this law 
would nowhere constitute a religious oUence to 
the commission of which any form of social pen- 
alty or religious expiation would attach In 
these cireumstanees we consider that the Bill 
should be proceeded with, but we recommend 
that its further progress be stayed until there 
lias been an opportunity to elicit public opinion 
on our report and on the Bill as amended by us 

“We have carefully considered the expediency 
of modifying the provisions of Clause 2 of the 
Bill A minority of us are of opinion that a cau- 
tious advance should be made and think that the 
simplest course would be to raise the age of con- 
sent to 13 years both within and without marital 
relation A further minority, while accepting 
the raising of the age outside the marital rela- 
tion to 14 years, would prefer within that rela- 
tion to raise it to 13 years only, or m one case 
to leave the age at 12 years. The majority of 
us, however, favour the provision made in the 
Bill and we have therefore left the substance of 
Clause 2 unaltered. Some of those who favour 
the raising of the age within marital relation to 
13 years only would have been prepared, had 
their view prevailed, to leave the existing penalty 
untouched We are, however, unanimously of 
opinion that if the age is raised to 14 years both 
within and without marital relation there should 
be a reduction of the maximum penalty in cases 
m which the wife is between 12 and 14 By a 
majority we are of opinion that the reduction in 
question should be to imprisonment of either 
description for a term not exceeding two years, 
or fine or both.” 

It is an eneouiagmg sign of the times 
that the new age of consent bill has 
not raised a storm of protest from the 
orthodox and affiectedly orthodox sections 
of the Hindu community as its pre- 
decessor did many years ago. As lepeated 
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tinkering with a law is undesirable from 
many points of view, fourteen should be the 
age of consent both outside and within the 
marital relation. There is no reason why 
girl wives should not have relief simply be- 
cause they aie married at an age when they 
cannot possibly ]udge for themselves and 
ehtectively resist the ‘‘ good intentions ” of 
their parents. Child marriages and the 
motherhood of mere children should be 
knocked on the head in as many direct and 
indiiect ways as is legitimately possible. 


Baiikura Medical School. 

The Honorary Secretary of the Bankura 
Sammilani writes 

Mr Bishibar Mukherjee, e\-0hief Judge 
of Kashmir, has made a gift of his palatial build- 
ing known as “Manor” at Lokpur in Bankura 
Town to the Bankura Sainmilam by a registered- 
deed for the purposes of the Bankura Medical 
School started by the Sammilani m 1922. The 
munificent gift compiises several buildings, out- 
houses, tanks, wells, gardens, foot-hall ground, 
tennis-courts, etc , covering an area of 70 bighas 
of land within w'ell-protected fencing. The 
School at present is located in the main building, 
The value of the gift is over Fifty Thousand 
Rupees The gift has been made on deposit of 
Rs. 10,000 m War Bonds wuth the Accountant 
General of Posts and Telegraphs by the Bankura 
Sammilani, the interest w'hereof is to be applied 
for the maintenance of the devised premises.: 

The Bankura Sammilani appeals to the gener- 
ous public for funds to meet Jthe expenses of a 
hospital w'lth 100 beds for the School and any 
sum however small will he thankfully received 
and acknowledged by the Treasurer, Kai H. K. 
Raha Bahadur, Dy. Director General of Posts and 
Telegraphs, 1 Council House Street, Calcutta 

We have visited the school and have long 
known the locality personally. Its situation 
is all that can be desired. The site is very 
healthy. The school is situated at some dis- 
tance from the heait of the town. The 
lecture rooms, dissection room, hostels, Ac., 
are roomy and kept m a sanitary condition. 
The teachers are all qualified men. When 
we visited the school, in February, we saw 
corpses and paits of corpses on the dissect- 
ing tables. The school attracts students 
fiom all parts of Bengal, and hence deserves 
the suppoit of the entire Bengali people. 


The Bar Committee’s Report. 

Sir Edward Ohamier and his colleagues 
of the Bar Committee observe in their report 
that “ It IS not possible to have an All-lndia 
Bar m any real sense, unless there is to be 
thioughout India a single type of advocate 
po'ssessed of the same qualifications and en- 
titled to practise m all the courts of the 
country though a strong case has been 
made out for a greater measure of self- 
goveinment for lawyeis practising in the 
different High Courts of India. 

As a first step, the Committee le- 
commends that all practitioners in the Indian 
High Courts shall be entitled advocates. It 
further pioposes that vakils of ten years’ 
standing and upwards shall be admitted to 
practice m the Oiigmal Side forthwith, and 
the otheis after fche lapse of a year the 
fulfilment of certain conditions. As, if these 
proposals be given effect to, banisters would 
have to face keener competition than at 
present, they would most probably oppose 
them. But it ^vonld be but baie justice to 
carry out these recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. Naidu’s Speeches at 
Cape Town. 

Mrs. Saeojini Nvidu’s impassioned speeches 
in public halls and the open air have become a 
vivid topic, at Cape Town, says Reuter, and 
her recent speeches are causing a sensation 
among the general public 

Mrs. Kaidu, speaking in Urdu, said she had 
been here nine days and felt it her ' to ad- 
dress meetings m English in order, firstly, to 
appeal directly to the public and the Govern- 
ment (tremendous cheering), the spirit of which 
was “if you continue to oppress us, we shall lea\e 
your Empire, and if we do, w here wall your 
Empire be then.” ( Cheers. ) 

Mrs, Naidu has coriectly ganged the 
Indian feeling The desire, in case it were 
needed, to sever India’s connection with the 
British Empire really existed among large 
sections of the people , but the powder to do 
BO was as yet lacking 

Proceeding, Mrs Kaidu said that m India, 
their own countiy, the British had also oppressed 
them, and kept them down, but now Mr. Gandhi 
had instilled a spirit into his followers which 
could not be suppiessed. A few thousand English* 
men had made slaves of her people in India, 
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but now they were standing up for their iiglits 
( cheers ), and rising against their oppressors 
They had started the national industry of 
spinning KJiaddm in India to boycott English 
cloth 

Mr. Gandhi had said that if that were made 
a national industry, and the people learned to 
use the cha'ila^ 50 mills would close down in 
Manchester 

Mrs Naidu emphasised that they must fight 
for their rights, and hght on while they still 
had breath in their bodies. (Prolonged cheer- 
ing ) Remember they want to put you in class 
areas and segregate you like they do lepers on 
Robben island. (Ones of shame ) lam told that 
this Bill will not apply to the Cape, but General 
Smuts will keep you here as long as it pleases 
him, and when he no longer has any use fur you 
he will tell you to clear out,” 

Her message to General Smuts was “Beware 
if you think that by this bribe you will catch 
our vote at the next election in this province 
As long as our brothers in the Transvaal and 
Natal continue to be oppressed by you, we will 
accept no such bribe in the Cape ” (Loud cheers ) 

In further remarks, Mrs Naidu complained of 
the lack of educational facilities for Indians in 
South Africa There was no Indian Universi- 
ty in South Africa Their sons could not ob- 
tain scholarships and be sent overseas to Eng- 
land, Germany or other countries. 

‘'No Foot-wearing Allowed.’' 

Desciibmg in the London Inquirer his 
visit to the Shwe Dagon pagoda in Rangoon, 
the Rev. W. H. Drummond, D. D , says : — 

At the entrance to the first of the long flights 
of steps which lead up to the marble platform 
of the pagoda there is a notice “ No foot-wearing 
allowed.” Those who wish to enter must con- 
form to native custom and do so bare-foot. I 
am told that this recent regulation has the effect 
of keeping many people outside In some it 
arouses the spirit of pride They will not do 
this strange and lowly thing to please the de- 
votees of an alien faith. Others are afraid, as 
one lady said to me, that they may “ catch 
things,” and their devotion to the goddess 
Hygiene overcomes their curiosity. Certain it 
is that on our two visits we saw nobody who 
could be called a stranger but ourselves For 
myself I am free to confess that I like the reve- 
rent symbolism of the act Why, I ask myself, 
should I intrude into this Holy of Holies in any 
guise that offends the deepest instincts of reve- 
rence and ceremonial purity ^ At its lowest it 
IS simply good manners For a finer sympathy 
it is an act of spiritual fellowship 

631—15 


What is a Liar? 

What IS a liar ^ Well, we should not have 
liked to say it ourselves , but a diplomat who, 
it IS said, had spent his life at the Foreign Office, 
IS quoted by Mr. Thomas Shaw, Minister of 
Labour, as follows “ Men look askance at you 
if you cheat at cards or if you he persistently, 
but I have been lying all my life , it ivas my 
business tu he I was a cliploniatist No one 
thinks any the worse of me for lying m fact 
I have a drawer full of medals given m my 
capacity as a liar ” 


Decreasing Consumption of Salt. 

On ord March last the Under- Secretary of 
State, htr Richards, was asked by Mr Scurr 
what amount accrued to the revenues of India 
from the salt duty for the financial year pre- 
viously to the imposition of the recent enhance- 
ment of duty and what amount had been received 
from the enhanced duty , and what quantities 
of salt in the same periods respectively had been 
removed from Government godowns and ware- 
houses 

Mr Richards The answer to the first part 
of the question is Rs 682 lakhs and Rs 870 
lakhs, respectively , to the second part of the 
question 544 and 380 lakhs of maunds respectively 
The second figure represents in each case the 
latest estimate for the current financial year 
expiring 31st March next. 

This answer shows that the enhancement 
of the salt duty has brought m more revenue, 
bat has decreased the comsumption of salt by 
more than 30 per cent. Even befoie the 
enhancement of the duty, the people of India 
and their cattle could not consume a suffi- 
cient amount of salt. A farther decrease 
could not but have affected their health. 


Education Grant for Europeans 
and Indians. 

In discussing the Bengal education grant 
in Council, Babu Hemanta Humar Sarkar 
pointed out that 

If all the figures were taken together the sum 
provided to the “reserved” education came up to 
this that for each European student something 
like Rs 26 were spent and for every Indian 
student only three annas were spent. 
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Penny Post Again, 

Mit HALiTysoRN’ti lo Del^utition 
London, Mvr 

The Postmaster-General, repljing to-day to 
a deputation o! the printing trades, expressed 
the opinion that the restoration of the penny 
post was the most practical solution of un- 
employment in the printing trade. He added 
that he would endeavour to induce the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to agree to the hnancial sacri- 
fices involved in the proposal , — lleutet 

This means that as in pre-war days, a 
letter should be earned from Great Britain 
to even the most distant parts of the British 
Empire for a penny or one anna , and that, 
of course, the postage on books and other 
printed matter should be also correspond- 
ingly reduced. The distance from London 
to India and most other paits of the BiitisK 
Empire is much greater than the distance 
between Indian Post Offices the farthest re- 
moved from each other. But whereas 
wealthy Great Britain has already made re- 
ductions in the postage rates prevalent dming 
the war and intends to reduce them still 
farther, poor India must continue to pay 
double the late of passage which had pre- 
vailed for decades. This affects the printing 
and publishing businesses, the paper industry 
and trade, the spread of education through 
schools, colleges and universities, and the 
dissemination of knowledge among young and 
old by means of books, periodicals and 
newspapers. 

In Great Britain the people both under- 
stand their interests and can make and 
unmake their governments ; hence they are 
endeavouring to reduce the postage, with 
hopes of success. In India some persons at 
any rate undei stand the country’s interests 
bus cannot make and unmake oui govern- 
mefita , so there is little immediate hope of 
improTement, 

No Singapore Base. 

The British cabinet decision not to pro- 
ceed further with the scheme for a naval 
base at Singapore continues to be assailed 
from various quaiteis. 

In explaining the reasons for this deci- 
sion, Mr. 0. G. Ammon, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, said that 

The Government had endeavoured to steer a 


courbfcj piuvidiug fur the mainl6ium.o of the pro 
per e&cieuey of the ISfaxy as the first hue of Bri- 
idiu's defence, while giving an earnest of their 
intention to »i\e a lead to the world in the de- 
sire for a reduction of armaments, and to do no- 
thing that -would be considered in any way an 
offence or occasion of p ovocation to foreign 
Powers. 

Pm Mi£ E\P1 iWlION. 

Later ]ij the debate the premier further ex- 
plained the Governiiient'b decision He said 
Singapore had already a very efficient dockyard 
It had been pioposed to extend this in ordei to 
enable it to fulfil certain new functions He 
admitted that such an extension was not contrary 
to any agreement reached at Washington and 
that if it x\ere proceeded with the Government 
would be guilty of no breach of any word or 
understanding at the Wabhington Conference, 
It wms perpectly well understood that Singa- 
pore was excluded from the airangements reach- 
ed there 

Mr MacDonald, proceeding, said that if we 
were building to create a great fleet in the 
Pacific for the purpose of Imperial defence this 
projected position at Singapore was second to 
none m the whole vast area of those waters 
From the Na\al point of view in all its aspects, 
whether of defence or offence, Singapore, he 
dared say, would be chosen as the place where a 
reat dock should be built. The Government 
ad explored the whole question, but consi- 
dering the matter in its wider relations they had 
decided against proceeding with the scheme. 

“We xvere convinced that if we did so our 
action would exercise a most detrimental effect 
on our general foreign policy ” 

Mr MacDonald added that the Government 
stood for a policy of international co-operation 
through the strengthening of the League of 
J^Tations, the settlement of disputes by concilia- 
tion and arbitration, and the creation of condi- 
tions which would make a comprehensive 
agreement for the limitation nf armaments 
possible, 

The Piemier said that he had btated in his 
letter to M, Poincare, the Covernmont^s task 
meanwhile must be to establish confidence, and 
this task could only be achieved by allaying the 
international suspicions and anxieties existing 
to-day. It seemed clear, apart from any other 
consideration, that to continue the development 
of a naval base at Singapore would hamper the 
establishment of this confidence and lay our 
good faith open to suspicion 

The decision of the Biitish Government 
appears to ns right. 
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The Poet Manmohan Ghose. 

Last month a meeting ^\as held at the 
Calcutta IJniveisity Institute to mourn the 
death ot the late Mi ^laninohan Ghose (a 
lirothei of Mi ilaiobmdo Ghose) who was a 
distinguished piofessor ot English literature 
m the Eiesidency College, and a tiue poet 
whose worth was lecognised at Oxford even 
when he was a student there Miss Latika 
Ghose, youngei daughter of the Poet, paid 
a touching tiibute to her father. 

Miss Ghose said that the artist stood apart 
from the stress of the oriel as a silent spectator 
The ordinary man or wnman saw but the facts 
of life It was the poet, tlie musician, or the 
artist who showed to humanity the truths of 
life So it was tliat lier father played the part 
of a spectator of the drama of life, and in the 
stillness of night, realised its sigiiilicance. 

After reading extracts from her father’s 
poems to show his poetical genius Miss Ghose 
concluded 

“My father s life was no smooth path of roses 
In youth, he had to struggle against poverty and 
want His Oxford caieer was once interrupted 
owing to lack of funds, and he spent many 
winters in the intense cold of London without 
a fire When lie returned and attained a position 
of financial ease, the happiness of his life was 
clouded by the chronic illness of my mother, 
whom he nursed wath a tenderness and devotion 
no woman can equal The shock of my mother’s 
death completely bioke his health Illness after 
illness came, blindness overcame him, but still 
he went on producing and perfecting His genius 
struggled aud manifested itself through ili- 
liealth, routine work, and unfavourable circum- 
stances. Yet in my father’s poems is embodied 
the message of India — the philosophy of life 
winch she has been trying to teach through the 
ages — the supreme good inherent in ail things ” 

Dr Tagore, who presided, said in the course 
of an eloquent tribute, that the late Manmohan 
Ghose laboured under a great disadvantage in 
that his medium of expression of thoughts and 
sentiments was a foreign tongue This difficulty 
had to a certain extent stood in the way of a 
correct recognition of his genius But in what- 
ever tongue it might be clothed a poet’s thoughts 
and sentiments had universal application and 
that was true of Manmohan Ghese. Let them 
hope that in the fulness of time, the late poet’s 
countiymen would realise his greatness and. listen 
to his message 

We understand ^fiss Latika Gliose intends 
to get her father’s >xoiks published in 
England. 


BifflaB Eepublic m Morocco. 

Mak, 10 

Eeports from French souices in Morocco in- 
clicate tbe seriousness of the situation in Spam 
and Morocco. Two Spanish posts are besieged, 
hut are managing to get food and ammunition, by 
sea The main routes are menaced by Rifi's, who 
have violently assaulted a number of Spanish 
positions 60 kilometres vest of Melila — Tienie) 



Ghazi Abd-el-Kerim, 

Piesident of Riffian Republic (Morocco) 

Ghazi Abdel-Kerim is the president of 
theRiffian Republic m Morocco: some inform- 
ation about them will be found in om For- 
eign Periodicals section in the March number. 

The Chinese Renaissance. 

The Rev. A M, Chirgwiti has contributed 
to the Contemioorm y Rtiiew a very interesting 
and arresting article on the renaissance 
in China, says be . - 

“Its area, its population, its nnexpluited 
resources, combined vith a national character 
winch has stocri the test of time und a social 
order winch has persisted, though dyna^sties 
have waxed and waned, help to make e^udiblo 
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the statement that China is the key to the 
future of the world The U S Minister in 
Peking says, “The twentieth century will be 
China’s century, just as the outstanding feature 
of the nineteenth century was the unprecedented 
development of America ” 

“No land has been more deeply disturbed 
by the impact of modern civilisation on an 
unprepared people than China In less than 
one generation China has passed from the 
candle to the electric age, from the wheelbarrow 
to the motor-lorry, from the bullock-cart to 
the aeroplane There are cases in Chinese cities 
where, without the intermediate stages, life 
has passed directly from the norms of a 
thousand years ago to the age of wireless 
The Great Wall, which was completed some 
centuries before the Christian era, was intended 
to be an effective barrier against external in- 
fluences of every kind, to-day one of the towers 
of that Wall is used as a receiving and broad- 
casting station fulfilling the very purpose the 
Great Wall was intended to prevent That is 
symptomatic of what is happening on every hand 
in China to-day ” 

In the opinion of the writer, 

“Perhaps the most significant of all the recent 
developments m China, and that which lies 
behind every phase of her awakening, is “the 
intellectual renaissance ” It began on that 
fateful day when, by a stroke of the vermilion 
pencil of the Dowager Empress the whole 
system of education in China was altered and 
Western scholarship was made an integral part 
of the Chinese educational system This meant 
more than merely adding Science and History 
and English to the curriculum , it involved the 
emergence of a new scale of values, a wider 
intellectual horizon and a new attitude to 
life 

“Dr T. T. Lew, a Western-eel upated Chinese, 
now a professor in Peking University, recently 
put the matter very arrestingly. He had been 
out of China for nearly ten years, and on his 
return was naturally interested m noting social 
changes The outward changes which he found 
were few as compared with those of an im- 
material and spiritual character Everywhere 
was a new kind of invisible power and atmos- 
phere which found expression in the tone of 
public opinion, the attitude of ordinary citizens 
and the topics discussed in the newspapers. 
Dr Lew spent an evenmg roaming round book- 
shops and newspaper-stalls, and gathered 
some fifty different kinds of magazines and 
journals. He found on investigation that there 
were more up-to-date matters discussed and a 
wider range of opinions expressed m those 
magazines than any combination of fifty maga- 


zines picked up from American bookstalls would 
contain ” 

Theie is a great intelleotaal ferment in 
China. 

“ The mind of China to-day is seething with 
new ideas A glance beneath the surface of 
this intellectual world reveals a widspread move- 
ment, which IS sweeping over the students and 
the intelligentsia generally, known variously as 
the New Thought Movement, the Tide of New 
Thought, or the New Civilisation Movement 
What is taking place is not less than a renais- 
sance Its prime concern is with learning, and 
in this pursuit it is resolved to use every resource 
of modern science , it welcomes everything new, 
but insists on preserving a critical and scientific 
attitude of mind , it is strictly utilitarian and 
insists that the only study of mankind is man 

“ There can be little doubt that the tide of 
new thought in China will live and grow The 
fact that the movement is democratic, scien- 
tific and social, means that it is in the mam 
stream of the world’s progressive thinking It 
insists on appl;ying its principles fearlessly to 
industrial and international life and though it 
IS unorganised, in the sense of being without 
central oflfices or executive, it is nevertheless 
making amazing progress, It is advancing 
like a resistless tide The revolution that is 
taking place in China is as amazing as anything 
in modern history , for the Chinese Renaissance 
has religious, political and industrial, as ’vs ell as 
intellectual elements These four great revolu- 
tions which Western Europe passed through m 
a period of several centuries, China is facing 
m a generation A small group of educated 
men are endeavouring to lead into a larger 
liberty one quarter of the human race.” 

The foregoing passage needs to be 
pondeied by those in India who aie entirely 
engrossed in politics. 

The Chinese do not want to be Western- 
ised , to become counterfeit Occidentals 
is not their aim. For, 

“Frankly and fully to become Westernised 
would be a loss in the things of the spirit , it 
would he like gaming the world ,at the cost of 
losing the soul What the Chinese Renaissance, 
with its mingling streams of ancient and 
modern, is seeking to do is to achieve a synthesis 
and give birth to a new thing in the world. 
The Tide of New Thought is a determined at- 
tempt to think through to the secret sources 
of Chinese and Western civilisations m order 
to discover if those fundamental principles 
may not be married iii due time and give bmth to 
a new pliilo&opiiy of living ” 
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In other words, China is attempting 
what has long been known in India as the 
wedding of the spirit of the East with the 
spirit of the West. 

“ The mam characteristic of Cliina is social 
solidarity It is that, and that alone, w^Iich has 
prevented utter national collapse in a period of 
unprecedented chaos that has seen eight Pre- 
miers in fourteen years Social cohesion is the 
outstanding fact in Chinese civilisation The five 
duties and the five relations bind the folk in one 
Life is fundamentally a unity in Clnnese philo- 
sophy 

“ The mam characteiistic, on the other hand, 
of Western civilisation, as enriched by Christi- 
anity, IS the untold possibility and worth of the 
individual These two great ideas need sythesi- 
sation Each is the cieation of a particular 
kind of civilisation, and each of itself is partial 
and unbalanced The two wedded together w'ould 
produce something new m liuman history 

“ All the evidence points to the probability 
that the Chinese Renaissance is one of the great 
creative movements in the story of mankind, 
and seems to promise results as good and as 
great as those of the Renaissance m the West ” 

Mr. Chirgwin has also wiitten, “From 
Canute to Marconi is a far cry China is 
taking it at a stride.” But so far as India is 
concerned, our benign Biitisli trustees have 
always told us that India must take at least 
as many centuries to evolve as Biitain. 
Perhaps the effect of British philanthropy 
IS ‘slow but sure’. We also read m Mr. 
Chirgwin’s article that the twentieth century 
will be known as China’s century. What 
blasphemy ^ China has never known the 
blessings of Biitish lule, and yet she is 
destined to forge ahead ^ Incredible. 

The Present House of Commons. 

The Inquire} of London observes 

The present Government is setting a high 
standard for moral earnestness and conviction, 
and that fact has been noticed in the Opposition 
press more than once The Times on Tuesday 
said in a leading article that the present House 
of Commons “is a House inw’-hich knowledge and 
character are plainly going to count for a good 
deal more than rhetoric,” and reminded those 
Conservative members who are “honourably an*- 
xious to prove their silpeiiority to the Govern- 
ment speakers ^and to one another)” that their 
speeches “will count for very little unless they 
are based on the same kind of methodical educa- 
tion in politics as that which has been follow^ed 


by the Labour ministers and are expressed wuth 
simple sincerity ” 

Can the woids of The Tunes be applied to 
oui legislative bodies ^ 

Happy Britisli School Children. 

bii Robert Blair, who has recently retired 
fiom his post of Education Ofiicei undei the 
London County Council, speaks highly of 
modem British schools He says, children 
no longer go “with shining moinmg face 
unwillingly to school,’^ for they like attend- 
ing. “Happy, beautiful, laughing children 
go dancing along to school the place they 
leally love,” Of bow many Indian schools 
and then pupils can this be said ^ 


The Objects of Tagore’s Visit to the 
Far East. 

In response to the invitation of the 
authoiities of the Pekin University the poet 
Rabindianath Tagore will deliver a course of 
lectures at Pekin. After finishing his lectures 
m China, he intends to visit Japan, Indo- 
China, Cambodia, Siam and Java We have 
positive information of the exsisteiice of a 
desire in the Philippines that he should visit 
those islands, and that an exchange of 
professors should be ariaiiged. At the fare- 
well party airanged by the Visva-bharati Sam- 
milani he explained the objects of his tour. 
He proposes to convey the message of India 
to the Far East. He will endeavour to le- 
establisli culbuial and spiritual connections 
with India and will try to revive the study of 
Buddhistic and Sanskiitic liteiature which 
had formed for a long time a bond of unity 
between Ind^a and these countries. It is not 
generally known that large collections of Chi- 
nese translation's of Buddhistic and Sanskrit- 
ic works, as well as important specimens of 
Buddhistic Art are inexistence in these coun- 
tries, which will present a vast field for en- 
quiry and research leading to valuable disco- 
veries m the history and culture of Ancient 
India 

The Imperial Library at Pekm, the Chinese 
capital, contains a number of rare Sanskrit 
manuscripts, most of which are very able dis- 
sertations on Hindu philosophy, specially on the 
Sankhya system The stock is so large that if it 
became available for study even in part, it could 
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not but make a niagmticeut contribution to our 
knowledge of that subject, 

As things at present stand, Cliina has but 
few scholars of Sanskrit and Sankhja, while in 
India there is absolutely no provision to receive 
and equip with knowledge those students whom 
China may like to send here It is the heartiest 
wish of Dr Tagore that he may be able to do 
something by way of such a provision at the 
Yisva-bharati 

The cost of Rabindianath Tagore’s pas- 
sage to and from Pekin has been paid by the 
Pekin University. The cost of the remaining 
portion of his tour and the entire expenses 
of Pandit Kshitimohan Sastri will be met 
from the geneious donation of Rs. 10,000 
given to the Visva-bharati on the eve of their 
departure by Mi. Jugalkishore Birla This 
donation is m addition to Rs. 20,000 from 
Raja Buldeodas Biiia and Rs. 3,000 from Mr. 
Jugalkishore Birla already contributed to the 
Visva-bharati. The expenses of Mr. Nanda- 
lal Bose will be met partly by the Visva-bha- 
rati and partly by contributions from persons 
interested m Indian Art. 


Tagore’s Reception at Rangoon. 

Rabindranath Tagore reached Rangoon on 
the 24th March. A large and representative 
gathering of Christian, Buddhist, Moslem and 
Hindu residents received him at the Ghat. On 
the same afternoon, he was invited to lunch 
with Sir Harcourt Butler, the Governor of 
Burma. In the evening a public address was 
presented to him on behalf of the citizens of 
Rangoon in the Jubilee Hall, which is the 
biggest public hall there. About five thousand 
persons weie present The public address 
stated among other things — 

‘‘We greet you in the name of that univer- 
sal culture which you have promoted with 
admirable devotion and singleness of aim. We 
greet you in the name of Human Brother- 
hood, the inculcation of which in East and 
West has been with you a consuming passion. 
We greet you as a votary of Truth sensed 
through Beauty. We greet you as one repre- 
senting the rebhth of Asia, and as one who 
has thrown across the shasm of ignoianceaiid 
misunderstanding a budge of future compre- 
hension between Asia and Bur- America We 
greet you as the lineal descendant oF philoso- 
pher-seeis of ancient India, who at the dawn 


of civilisation proclaimed the Unity of Life 
and knew Humanity for one family tianscend- 
ing bariiers of race and clime. * *•* To 

your fame won in the realm of Letters, have 
been added other laurels Your experiment 
at Shantiniketan of founding a Univeisity 
where the streams of Eastern and Western 
culture may meet m confluence, where the 
breath of modern research may infuse life in- 
to the dead fossils of the ancient world, 
where savants of Asia and Eui -America may 
meet, consult and woik together for world 
harmony, is, we assuie you in all smceiity, 
being reverently watched in this land 
of ricefields and pagodas. * And we 
take this occasion of recoiding our 
special admiration of the unostentatious 
woik of village-reconstruction, which you 
and your fellow-workers m Shantiniketan 
have undertaken You are teaching by 
example a ne^v sociology, which will help 
m making a new India. We wish 

yon a fan vojage to China, that repository of 
another ancient civilisation. We wish pros- 
perity to your mission , we wish you long 
years of increasing service to humanity.” 

The poet was deeply touched and grate- 
fully accepted the greetings of the citizens of 
Rangoon. On the 25th a reception was orga- 
nised by the Bengal Academy on behalf of 
the Bengali residents and on the 25th another 
on behalf of the Chinese residents Details 
about these meetings have not yet come in 
As at present arranged, the party will reach 
Penang on the bOth. Rabindianath Tagore 
will probably halt at Kuala Lampiu on his 
way to Singapore. 

Sir J. C. Bose^n Photosyn thesis. 

The latter years of the scientific career 
of Professor Sir J. C. Bose appears to be more 
crowded with discoveries than the earlier 
ones — so far at any rate as one may judge 
from his published works Leaving aside 
his researches in Plijsics, which so far as 
we are aware, have not been published in 
book form, the first work which he gave to 
the scientific world, “Response in the Living 
and Non-Living”, was published m 1902. 
This was followed in 1906 by the publication 
of “Plant Response as a Means of Physiologi- 
cal Investigation.” Next year came out 
“Comparative Electro Physiology ” Then 
there was a long interval of six years, after 
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^vhich, m 191^, ha biuught oaL ‘"Rabydrchea 
on Irritability of Plants Again there was 
a pause for five years. Volume I of ‘^Life 
Movements m Plants” came out in 1918, 
Volume II in PJI9, and Volumes III and IV 
m 1923 In 1923 also came out “The 
Physiology of the Ascent of Sap.” And 
this year we have got a new work on “The 
Physiology of Photosynthesis,” got up in the 
best style of IVfessrs Longmans.* 

Ol: course, Prof. Bose does not remain 
idle duung the years when no book comes out 
from his pen. Those who acquainted 
with his method of work are aware that he 
performs hia experiments again and again, 
pauses and reflects, and it is when he is 
satisfied that all the sources of error that he 
can think of have been eliminated and the 
truth ascertained, that he gives out the 
result to the world. 

Photosynthesis, with which Prof. Bose’s 
latest work deals, means the process of con- 
structive metabolism by which carbohydrates 
aie formed from water vapour and the carbon 
dioxide of the air m the chlorophyl-containing 
tissues of plants exposed to the action 
of light, As the author states in his preface, 
this IS one of the fundamental cosmic pro- 
cesses, the one that underlies the great 
primitive industry of Agriculture. It is 
therefore a process which should he com- 
pletely understood. The author has given a 
brief historical sketch of its discovery, begin- 
ning with the account of Priestley’s investiga- 
tions on the air (177^). After bringing the 
sketch down to the latest achievements of 
other scientists, Prof. Bose observes 

“It would appear, therefore, that almost 
everything that can be known about photosyn- 
thesis has now been ascertained. It may be 
admitted that this is approximately true in the 
quahtahie sense, but certainly not m the qiianti- 
tative sense. In spite of many laborious le- 
searches, it is not yet possible to attach definite 
numerical values to the efficiency of light of 
various wave-length and energy , nor to the 
effect of a rise of temperature, or of a variation 
in the amount of available carbon- dioxide, upon 
the activity of photosynthesis ” 

The author’s present volume is essentially 
a record of quantitative research in these 
various directions. There are sixty illustra- 

* The Physiology of Photosynthesis, By Sir 
Jagadish Ch under Bose. Longmans, Green and 
Co. 1924. Pp 287 4- XX 16.^ net. 


tions to elucidate the expeiiments, which, as 
usual with Dr Bose, who combines m hia 
person the roles of discoverer and inventor, 
have been carried out by means of a vaiiety 
of sensitive apparatus specially devised 
by himself £oi the different objects m 
view ^ and the results, having been recoided 
automatically, are at least fiee from the 
erroi of the personal equation. The worth 
of the book and the value of the discoveries 
recoided therein are much greater than the 
modest claim made by the author 

It IS a source of deep satisfaction to all 
who understand and appreciate the spiiit of 
Indian civilisation that; Professor Bose’s re- 
searches cannot be used foi the work ot 
desti notion but may be utilised foi producing 
more and more food, so that a more numer- 
ous and a happier and more humane popu- 
lation may be sustained m all the continents. 

Turkisli Women and Polygamy*. 

A meeting of Turkish women, held in 
Constantinople on March 11, 1924, decided 
to appeal to the National Assembly to 
abolish polygamy. 

Limitation on Egypt’s 
Sovereignty. 

When Great Britain abolished the Pro- 
tectorate in 1922 and left Egypt an independent 
sovereign State capable of joining the League of 
Nations and appointing its own diplomatic re- 
presentatives abroad, four questions were 
reserved for future discussions and settlement, 
and till the day of that settlement came, things, 
in these respects, would remain as they were. 

Beitish Communications 

The first was the security of British com- 
munications British troops are in Egypt to-day, 
not to keep Egypt in order, but to keep the Suez 
Canal, the highway to the British Eastern Do- 
minions and Colonies, safe In addition to that 
Britain is still responsible for the protection of 
minorities and foreign interests generally in 
Egypt , and the whole question of the regime in 
the Sudan has yet to be decided. 

These are derogations from full sovereignty. 
But the fact remains that the Egyptian 
Government can send its own Minister to the 
Conrt of St James’s and has sent him can 
dismiss British officials m Egypt right and left 
and is dismissing them, and can do what it 
likes with the tomb of Tutankhamen without let 
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or hindrance at the hands of the British 
Government 

Thus as King Fuad of Egypt does not 
possess full sovereignty, he cannot be accept- 
able to the entire Moslem world for the 
office of Caliph , foi in Moslem opinion, the 
Caliph must be a really and fully independ- 
ent and poweiful soveieign. 

King Hussein’s Claim to the 
Khilafat 

For the same leason King Hussein of 
the Hedjaz, too, will not be accepted as 
Khalifa by the Musalmans outside the 
Arabic countries. Reuter wiied on March 
10 the opinion of the French paper the 
Tem'ps, 'which spoke of the King of the 
Hedjaz and his two sons as “British func- 
tionaries.” 

As the Kizam of Hyderabad possesses 
even less power and fieedom, he ought not 
to be thought of as a possible Khalifa. It 
may also be noted here incidentally that 
Morocco has been stated to have been out- 
side the jurisdiction of the Khilafat when 
the Turkish Sultan held that office. 

The Abolition of the Khilafat. 

The following telegram received fiom 
Angora by the Central Khilafat Committee 
in reply to its telegram explains the reasons 
for the abolition of the office of Khalifat by 
the Great National Assembly of Turkey 

“The law agreed to by the Great National 
Assembly of Turkey is as follows — (1) The Khalif 
has been deposed (2) the Khilafat office being 
essentially contained in the sense and meaning 
of Government and Republic, the Khilafat office 
IS abolished In fact, the Khilafat means 
‘Government’, which means ‘State’ The exist- 
ence of a separate Khilafat office within the 
Turkish Republic proved to be disturbing to the 
foreign and internal political union of Turkey. 

“From another side, the Khilafat office idea, 
which has been conserved for ages to realise the 
basis of a United Moslem Government in the 
world, has never been realised, and, on the con- 
trary, has been a constant cause of strife and 
duplicity among the Muslims , whereas the real 
interests accept as a principle that the social 
associations may constitute themselves into 
independent governments The spiritual and 
real bond between Moslem nations is ui der- 
stood in the signification of the sacred verse 


inna mnl hioimnoun ilhia , — Ghazi Moustfa 
Kemal ” 

In reply to the above, the following 
cable has been sent to the President, 
Turkish Republic, Angola, by Mr. Shaukat 
Ah, President, Central Khilafat Committee and 
Mr. Kifayatullah, President, Jamiat-ul-Ulema, 
as resolved in a special joint meeting of the 
Working Committees of the Khilafat orga- 
nisation and Jamiat“ul-Ulema • — 

Your cable is not clear Has the National 
Assembly abolished only the separate office of 
the Khalifa instituted recently by it and has 
instead agreed to acknowledge the allegiance 
to the President of the Republic not only as 
the head of the Turkish State but also as the 
“Khalifat Musliman” or is the Assembly as the 
executive of the Turkish Republic not prepared 
to accept any responsibility for the historic 
Islamic institution called Khilafat ^ The news 
so far received from Turkey regarding the 
abolition of the Khilafat has caused deep dis- 
tress and consternation among your Indian 
Muslim brethren The Musalmans of India are 
not partisans favouring the retention of the 
Khilafat as a monopoly of any particular family 
or perquisite of any individual They entirely 
dissociate themselves from any desire to inter- 
vene m the national affairs of their Turkish 
brethren, who are quite competent to deal with 
them But they are deeply concerned with the 
question of the retention or abolition of 
the office of the Khalifa itself which is the very 
essence of Islamic faith and was designed to 
maintain and conserve the ideal of Islamic 
brotherhood through a definite and well-es- 
tablished institution 

It IS true that when in the hour of his need 
the Khalifa called upon the members of the 
world* wide Muslim brotherhood to assist him 
and his nation, the response of the Muslim 
world wag very poor , but it is equally true that 
this was for ^vant of a properly and effectively 
functioning Khilafat organisation As a conse- 
quence of this, not only Turkey but the entire 
Muslim world suffered grievously But we 
learnt our lesson in the terrible school of suffer- 
ing and awaked at last to a proper sense of the 
need of a reformed and renovated Khilafat, The 
Indian Musalmans expected that Your Highness, 
after achieving such a well-earned and signal 
success, would revive Islam’s fundamental in- 
stitution, the Khilafat, purging it of such excres- 
cences as were not required by the Shariat but 
were the growth of personal greed and dynastic 
ambition, and re-establish it on a firm and 
democratic basis But the entire abolition of 
the institution of the Khilafat just at the time 
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when the Muslim world was showing unmnstak- 
able sigQs of awakening destroys all onr expec- 
tations We believe that the Khilafat and the 
Republic are not incompatible with each other 
and that the continuation of the Kliilafat after 
its reform will not only not he detrimental to the 
internal unity of Turkey but will be a source of 
strength to the Turkish nation in its relations 
abroad We would in any case implore Your High- 
ness and the National Assembly not to belittle 
the importance and advantages of the continua- 
tion of the institution of the Khilafat and its 
re-establishment on true democratic foundations 
The existence of the Khilafat does not, of course, 
depend upon the goodwill of any particular Mus- 
lim nation or State hub Turkey as the last great 
Muslim power is best fitted to remain associated 
with the Khilafat and this connexion, we fervent- 
ly trust, will benefit not only the rest of the 
Islamic world, but Turkey herself If the Nation- 
al Assembly’s decision abolishes the institution 
of the Khilafat itself, it is bound to cause diver- 
sion and dissipation of energy and strength in 
the Muslim world and will open the door to the 
mischievous ambitions of hosts of undeserving 
claimants Seventy million Indian Mussulmans 
appeal to their brethren of the National Assem- 
bly to reconsider their decision so far as it relates 
to the abolition of the Khilafat itself and to give 
an opportunity to the delegation of Indian Mus- 
salmans which desire to visit Angora to make a 
fuller representation on the sub]ect ” 

It IS natural that the abolition of the 
Khilafat should have given gieat pain to 
Indian Musaltnans. For, though none of 
them fought for Turkey in the G-reat Wai 
but thousands of them fought against her 
m the British army, yet they agitated and 
gave much money for the Khilafat ( most 
of which probably never leaclied Turkey). 

The Moslem contention that no single 
Muslim nation has the right to abolish the 
office of Khilafat, is coneot But so far 
as Turkey is concerned, she also is rightly 
entitled to refuse to maintain the office within 
her territories. So it is necessary to understand 
the Tuikish point of view We will say 
how we have undei stood it. The Turks 
contend that so far as they are conceined, 
then Republican Government itself is the 
Khilafat. Their nationalism and national 
interests do not require the maintenance of 
the office of the Caliph as a pan-Islamic 
functionary. In fact, they contend, on the 
contrary, that “the existence of a separate 
Khilafat office within the Turkish republic 
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pioved to be distuibing to the foreign and 
mteiaal political union of Turkey.” 

The Tuiks’ view point is not theocratic, 
not pan-Islamic, but clearly and entirely 
nationalistic in the modern Western sense. 
As the Khilafat clashes with their rationa- 
listic aims and ideals, they have abolishf»d it 

From the writings and speeches of Indian 
Moslem leaders we have understood all along 
that the Khalifa must be an independent 
soveieign possessed of sufficient temporal 
power to protect the Moslem holy places, etc. 
As Turkey is now a republic, there cannot 
reside within it any individual possessed of 
soveieign temporal power small or great 
Theiefoie, even if the ex-Sultan were allowed 
to lemain in Tuikey as Khalifa, he would 
have been the Khalifa only in name , because 
without any ai my or other temporal power, 
he would not have been able to exercise his 
function of protection of pilgrims and places 
of pilgrimage in case of need. And, in fact, 
the Islamic holy places are no longer within 
Turkish territory. 

Nor can a Republic, as Turkey now is, 
invest any person who is not a secular servant 
of itself (the ex-Khalifa was not, as no 
Khalifa can be, such a servant of the Turkish 
republic) with the command of armies, etc., 
even temporarily , only its secular military 
officers can be so entiusted. Of course, there 
was the alternative of the President of the 
Turkish republic being himself the Khalifa. 
But he is a secular functionary, periodically 
elected, and can act only as directed by the 
National Assembly. The National Assembly 
moreovei, is not wholly Moslem in composi- 
tion;— it contains some non-Moslem members 
and represents non-Moslem Turkish cit- 
izens also. Does Moslem sacred law allow 
the Khalifa to be thus periodically elected 
and to be always subject to the opinion 
of a body like the National Assembly com- 
posed of and representing Moslems and 
non-Moslems? The following opinion, ^of 
Syed Amir Ah though expressed with 
reference to the ex-Kbalifa Abdul Medjid, 
shows in what way alone a person filling the 
office of Khalifa can cea-se to do so — 

Until any breach of the religious law of 
Islam could be proved against him, and until 
he was deposed by the general consensus of the 
Sunm congregations expressed by their divines 
assembled in formal synod, he was still lawful 
Khalifa. 
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if ex- Sultan Abdul Med]id had been 
allowed to remain in Constantinople, there 
could be no gnavantee and certainty that he, 
or his heirs, or his followeis, or all oi any 
of them would not inti igue for the restora- 
tion of monarchy. The dying of the Turkish 
flag over the hotel in which he resides in 
Switzerland shows that he has not given up 
his^ pretensions. The stipulation of the 
Swiss Government that he would be a wel- 
come guest provided he refrained from poli- 
tical activity, also shows that he is a person 
who is not Gonsideied morally incapable of 
political intrigue. 

If any othei person, not of royal lineage, 
had been chosen Khalifa and allowed to 
reside in Turkey, he too would have required 
for the discharge of his duties some temporal 
power. ^ But, as explained before, a republic 
must, like other sovereign authorities, exei- 
ciae supreme temporal power within its 
territories, and cannot delegate any portion 
of its power except to its servants within 
limits of time, area, etc. l^Ioreover, as spiri- 
tual authority gives its holder great influence 
on the minds of his followers, such a Khalifa 
residing in Turkey might make a wrong use 
of his influence to increase his temporal 
power and decrease or subvert the power of 
the Turkish Republic. This the Turks cannot 
allow. ^ It would have been difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to demarcate temporal powers 
of the Republic from the temporal-cw?i- 
spiritual powers of the Khalifa. The divided 
allegiance of Turkish citizens would have 
produced insoluble problems. 

Ghazi Kemal Pasha and his followers are 
entirely against the secular aspect of Pan- 
Islamism. His reply shows that a United 
Moslem Government m the world has never 
been a concrete fact. In fact, he appears to 
believe that the idea is and can be produc- 
tive only of evil consequences and should not 
be sought to be realised , for he says, it ‘‘has 
been a constant cause of strife and duplicity 
among Muslima.’’ He is a thorough-going 
nationalist of the Western type. He thinks 
the Moslem communities of predominatingly 
Moslem countries should ‘‘ constitute them- 
selves into independent governments.” He 
does not thereby give up the spiritual and 
real bond between Moslem nations, as the 
last sentence in his reply shows. 

If a iron-Moslem may venture to express 
any opinion, it would be best for the Moslem 


peoples, if they want a spiritual leader, to 
elect one in the way the Roman Catholics elect 
their Pope, In former ages, the Pope, too, like 
the Khalifa, had temporal powers ; now he 
has not. Bui that fact does not appear 
to have impaired his usefulness or real 
power. In fact, at present the office of 
Pope is really the most widely influential in 
the world 

We may be excused for venturing anothei 
observation. Religions leadership has been 
understood by thoughtful persons in all ages 
and countries to imply high character and 
spirituality. Among the earlier Caliphs, too, 
there were such eminent: men. We do not 
know what the sacred law of the Moslems 
lays down as the qualifications of a Khalifa. 
The writings and speeches of Indian Musal- 
mans make the possession of the highest 
degree of sovereign temporal power in the 
Moslem world the sine fjun non of the Khila- 
fat But the possessor of such power may 
not in every case possess any high chaiactei 
and spirituality, as Turkish history itself 
shows. Religious leadership given to such 
a person or acquiesced in in his case cannot but 
affect the moral and spiritual tone of the 
community and lower it in the estimation of 
the world public. It may be that in theory 
a man of bad character holding the office of 
Khalifa may be deposed, but how many, if 
any, have been actually deposed /w that 
leasoii ^ 

Among the probable real reasons of the 
abolition of the Khilafat, two have not been 
discussed sufficiently widely. One is that 
the members of the predominant party among 
the Turks are protagonists and followers 
of the Pan-Turanian movement, which 
holds that the Turks are Turanians and 
should evolve a distinct civilization of their 
own independent of Arabic and Persian 
influence, which is embodied m Islam and 
its institutions. 

Another is, that the emancipated women 
of Turkey, among whom Latifa Khanum, 
wife of Kemal Pasha, is a leading figure, 
are convinced that so long as Islamic 
influence predominates, women cannot 
come into their own , for Islam permits 
polygamy, easy divorce for men, the shutting 
up of women, etc. 

European Christian opinion has in some 
cases been expressed with ill concealed glee, 
as the following specimens will show : — 
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Lord Mesiou thinks that the Turks’ aetion 
IS likelj to kindle the bulk of the Moslem 
oommuiiity in India to a warmer appreciation 
of the shelter of Butish power Britain will 
have special cause to be grateful for the 
Ottoman downfall, if Angora’s action results 
in identifying these Moslems more closely with 
the development of India as one of their 
national homes, and will bung them into more 
cordial association with the Biitish 

Lord Meston concludes by pointing out the 
bad record of the Khilafat under the Osmanli 
and their hordes of Mongol kindred. — Re?i(ei 

Pans, Mar, 20, 

Gosser, the Sponsor ol the Treaty of 
Lausanne, speaking to-day in Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the Senate, said that France must 
adopt an attitude of reserve regarding Khali- 
phate and must not participate m any step 
likely to encourage the establishment of a 
supreme Khilaphate, the logical consequences 
of wh’ch would he Pan-Islamism He was of 
opinion that it would be preferable if Khali- 
phate was divided, each Moslem country having 
its national Khaliphate, thus pan-Islamism 
would decline This would be advantageous to 
the powers having Moslem subjects — (Reuter ) 

The following telegram may be consideied 
to throw additional light on Kemal Pasha’s 
attitude • — 

Mvk 14 

A Kemalist leader has furnished the Tkiihj 
Tele<j)aplh\ diplomatic correspondent with the 
reasons actuating Mastapha Kemal in abolishing 
the Khilafat The President holds that during 
the War and afterwards the Arabs showed 
themselves traitors to Islam by fighting against 
the army of tbe Turkish Khilafat He does 
not think much better of the Egyptians, whom 
ho reproaches with raising a Labour Corps 
for the Allied Expeditionary Forces 

As regards Indian Moslems, he seems to 
tbuik that while they spoke on behalf of 
Turkey they did not fight for her, and tbe 
former does not entail auy great sacrifice 
Turkey’s business is in fact to look after 
herself and to make no sacrifice in her own 
local interests on behalf of such peoples 

Mustapha Kemal’s outlook in fact is political 
and national, not theological or pan-Iblauiic. — 
Eeutei 

The best thing which the Moslem world 
can do is to hold a world confeieuce, if that 
be possible, The task is beset with difiicul- 
ties 1 ^ 1 , just as pooi people think and 
speak most of then iich relations, so the 
fsiihji’d i\los]eins of India cast longing look's 
on Turkey , but the independent and semi- 


independent Moslem peoples have elected or 
think of electing a khalifa of their own 
country or race 

The Nizam aud the Berars. 

The Fizam has written a letter to the 
Viceroy asking for the leatitution to him of 
the Berars, which belonged to his ancestors, 
It IS nob necessary to go into past 
history and examine how the British 
Government came into possession of the 
Province. The modes of acquisition were 
wrong and cannot bear examination But, 
for that matter, neithei can the manner of 
acquisition of the Berars by the ancestors 
of the JNTizara bear examination. So let us 
draw a veil over the past, and see under 
what conditions ITis Exalted Highness wants 
the Piovmce back 8ays he * — 

“I am anxious that the people of the Berars 
should receive mto their own hands the shaping 
of their destinies, and for this reason I am will- 
ing to concede to them, on the restoration of the 
Province, a larger co-operation in the adminis- 
tration than at present enjoyed anywhere in 
British India With this end m view, I declare 
that, should T succeed in tbe redemption of my 
Province, I will insert, in tbe Iiistruinent of Res- 
toration or any other State Paper that may be 
drawn up, definite clauses for the conferment on 
the Beraris of a Constitution for a responsible 
Government with absolute popular control, under 
a constitutional Governor appointed by me as 
my Llepiesentative, of their mtexmal atairs and 
complete autonomy in administration, except in 
matters relating to the British Government and 
my Army Department ” 

Like other Indian piovmcials, the Beraiis 
now possess greater oolleetne political con- 
sciousness than ever before, Though m no 
age can the kansfei oi whole peoples fiom 
the lule of one authority to that of anothei 
without their consent be justified, much less 
would it he ]ustifi.able now when people have 
become more poliiically- minded and when 
self-deiermination is liappily in the air 
Theipfoie, whatevei decision in-iy be airi^ed 
at, there must be a- plebiscite of the Beraris 
W’^ould a free and unbiassed plebiscite be 
possible ^ 

As regards the Xi/am^s deiinife proposal, 
tbe Beraiis may not question his hoiia 
as we also do not Hut they may well ask 
wh}, he hki'S pojialai JBBprmaiblfi govern- 
ment and therefore wishes to introduce it m 
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tlie Berars after getting tliem back —why he 
has not made a move forward m the domi- 
nions which he actually rules. There is time 
yet. If he gives Hyderabad a constitution, 
say, like that of Mysoie, his claim will 
undoubtedly be strengthened. 

One other consideration which may in- 
fluence the Beraris is that those who are- 
stiiving to obtain self-rule for India are 
dreaming of a United India, m which, of 
course, the Indian States will also have their 
place. Do the Beraris want union with 
fellow-Indians as sub 3 ects of an Indian State, 
or on the same footing as the majority of 
Indians ^ Moreover, Indian Self-rulers want 
control over the Aimy too, which the Nizam 
does not want to concede to the Beraris. 
These are problems of the futuie. But so far 
as the present political status of Indians in 
British India is concerned, the Nizam’s pro- 
mise IS a tempting one. 


A Great Loss to Journalism and 
the World Public. 

The discontinuance of the Fieeman of 
New York from March 5 last is a distinct 
loss to journalism and the woild public It 
was a high class and absolutely free paper 
The editors write with tiuth . — 

In four years the Freeman has become a 
fellowship of fine minds in all parts of the globe 
and we humbly believe that with its passing a 
vitalizing force passes 

For four years this experiment in publishing 
an absolutely free paper, whose views on public 
questions were grounded in a sound philosophy, 
whose principles of life and art were those of 
enlightened, radical men and women who 
regard change as a law of growth, has been 
conducted disinterestedly, wRh unusual devotion 
by workers who looked for no profit other than 
that implicit in the work itself 

The paper was a gift to the American people, 
a gift as real as hospitals, laboratories, 
colleges, and other public services supported 
by wealthy citizens, and more valuable from 
the point of viev> of civilization than many of 
these 

The F'ieeman is a success an organ of 
critical opinion is possible i! people want it 
Having proved what can be done, the Freeman 
retues at the highest point of its circulation, 
confident that its eight volumes represent a 
valuable contribution to journalism, a proof 
of the potential capacity of America in culture, 


and a worthy token of its founder’s citizenship 
Helen Swift Neilson, who, for the first time 
since the inception of the F'teeman, permits 
her name to be used, agreed to support the 
Freeman for three years, during which time it 
was hoped that a body of readers sutficiently 
large to justify a continuance would be found 
She voluntarily added one year to that gift , 
and now, as the paper ceases to be, she joins 
with the editors and the publisher in thanking 
the friends whose favour and co-operation it has 
found Their compensation lies in the 
knowledge of what the Fieeman has meant to 
thousands during four years, and a fuller 
reward will come when the American people, 
wanting a magazine of ideas, imagination and 
humour, will turn back to the Freeman for 
inspiration and for a pattern 

Many years ago, the Editor of thG 
Modern Review suggested m a vernacular 
magazine edited by him that there should be 
an endowed journal absolutely fiee to publish 
what seemed right and proper without thought 
of financial loss or gain. 

It is sad to reflect that even in America 
such a paper could not in foui yeais find a 
body of readers sufficiently large to justify 
its continuance. 

Calcutta University Examinations 

During the last matriculation examination 
of the Calcutta Univeisity it was found that 
some questions were so incoirectly printed 
that it was not possible to correctly answer 
them. As this univeisity has earned an 
unenviable leputation for leniency, so much 
so that Sir P. C Ray said at a lecent meeting 
that 101 pel cent of the candidates had 
passed in a recent year at a ceitam examina- 
tion, nobody need ask or recommend that in 
marking the answers allowance should be 
made for these misprints. Few will fail 
because of them. So far theie will not be 
any injustice. But there will be injustice to 
meritorious students. If questions are cor- 
rectly printed, they can answer most of them, 
which dullards cannot But if it be assumed 
that all could have correctly answeied the 
wrongly punted questions and all got equal 
maiks for them, the blight boys would lose m 
comparison. 

This IS not the fiist year that questions 
have been wrongly pi inted. This is due to 
the questions being printed m England and 
proofs not pi obably being corrected by the 
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setters The questions have to be punted 
abioad, because heie there are enough men to 
offer and accept bribes. This casts a stigma 
on our national charactei 

it ought not to be beyond the power of 
the Groldighi superman and his iieedom- 
yaunting henchmen to wipe out this disgrace 
There is also disgraceful mismanagement 
m the conduct of examinations which can 
be more easily stopped Thr Catliohc 
Reuild oj India states 

“Several thousands of students were sitting 
last week for their examinations and copying 
for all they were worth from their neighbours’ 
papers In one particular case the supervisors 
in charge of the examinations passed the papers 
of the better students to others less gifted, so 
as to give every one a chance, and before the 
examinations the traffic in examination papers 
went on as usual, though we cannot say whether 
the papers "were genuine The cheating is so 
open, barefaced and candid that one doubts 
whether any sense of responsibility in the 
matter exists even among a number of professors 
and lecturers ” 

This IS pait of the moral gam that has 
accrued undei the undisputed sway of the 
superman for decades, 

The Holi Festival. 

As Hindus we are ashamed bo read the 
following ciiticism in the Catholic Hendd oj 
India — 

“The Holi festival may he very nice in 
learned hooks and daily papers, but in the 
streets it is a public display of obscenity such 
as few civilised countries would tolerate in 
their towns Women passing in the streets 
are insulted, and decent people wuth any sense 
of purity are shocked by the phallic emblems 
sported by the crowds, which go about in 
processions and openly and deliberately try to 
corrupt the minds of school children 

“It IS noteworthy that these sexual displays 
at religious festivals are unknown in Central 
Africa, and one must go to the more decadent 
primitives of Polynesia and Australia to find 
similar customs 

“We are told that up-country villagers are 
responsible for this disgusting feature of the 
Calcutta feast Very true, but Hindu public 
opinion tolerates it The throwing of mud and 
coloured powdeis, if done disci iminately, is 
unobjectionable, but it is high time this Hindu 
festival should be purified of its animal features 
and savagely, winch are a positive disgrace to 
Hinduism and to Calcutta 


“It IS a ciedit to the Bengalees that they do 
not take any public share in these bacchanalia , 
and yet eveiy Bengalee boy and girl knows 
that the Hob is the apotheosis of sex, and as 
school masteis know, the knowledge does not 
improve their modesty They would be the 
purest children in the world, neie it not for 
their religion ” 

The Holi oigies aie not an essential or 
vital part of Hinduism, but it is a part of 
popular Hinduism in some provinces, no 
doubt 

For yeais Babu Abinash Chandra Majum- 
dai of Lahore and his friends used to cele- 
biaie with gieat success the Favitia Eoh 
( pure Holi ), shorn of all its indecencies 
and excesses We do not know whether this 
kind of annual celebration is still kept up. 
In Allahabad, too, at least once theie was a 
Paiiba Holi celebiation m which Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and some other 
piominent Hindus took a leading part There 
IS no reason why the Paiiba Eoh movement 
cannot be fuithei extended. 


British Propaganda in America. 

The leader may remember the visit to 
India of one Professor Claude H. Van Tyne 
of Michigan Univeisity. He posed as an im- 
partial observer who wanted to find out the 
truth about India As a fact, he was a pro- 
pagandist on the Biitish side That fact 
has been found out by discerning spirits in 
his own native land. Writing on ‘The best 
Books on India” in the Chicago Unity, the 
Eev. d T Sundeiland, M, A , D D , says of 
this book : 

“If one wants an interesting book on India, 
written from the British side, from the side of 
Imperialism, from the side of a believer in the 
dominance of the white race, he probably cannot 
do better than to read this The author makes 
a strongly emphasized claim of being fair, just 
and non-partisan As a fact, he was invited to 
India by a distinguished British official, was en- 
tertained |and given every attention by British 
officials wherever be went, and was shown every- 
thing from the British standpoint. He even tells 
us that be received a wireless message of wel- 
come a thousand miles out at sea from the Bri- 
tish Governor of Bombay It is true that be 
seems to have bad considerable talk with Indian 
leaders, but everything shows that it was not 
because he felt sympathy with their struggle for 
freedom, or any indignation over the fact of a 
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great nation being lield m subjection by tbe 
sword of a foreign power, but m order to get ma- 
terial to criticize and disparage tlie Indian cause 
and justify tbe British occupancy of the land. 
The book is mentioned here because it is probab- 
ly the most effective volume of British propa- 
ganda that has appeared in this country — being 
more effective, of course, because written by an 
American It says all that can be said m sup- 
port of British rule in India, and to prejudice 
Americans against a great historic people who 
have as much right to freedom as had the Amer- 
ican Colonies in 1776, and who are suffering far 
greater wrongs and oppressions than the Ameri- 
can Colonies ever knew ” 


Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. 

The fouifch biennial international congress 
of tbe Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom will be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C , in May this year It would be 
very good if some competent Indian women 
took part in it. Miss Jane Addams will 
preside throughout the Congress Delegates 
from twenty European countries and from 
India, China, Japan, Canada, South America 
and Mexico will meet large groups of 
American women in Washington. Miss Amy 
Woods, National Secretary, writes to us the 
following among other things — 

“Jane Addams, International President, 
brings hack to the United States the message 
of rapidly growing sentiment for peace among 
the women of India whom she visited last year. 
It IS, therefore, with a feeling of close kinship 
in ideals and purposes that the Section for the 
United Sates would extend an invitation 
through the courtesy of your paper to all women 
and men in India who are in accord with us, 
to personally attend the Congress and the Sum- 
mer School, or to send delegates from organisa- 
tions. This is very short notice, which only 
the emergency of the world situation warrants 
(especially manifested at the present time m 
Germany and the Ruhr) Our purpose is to 
hear first-hand of present conditions in every 
country, and together to confer on methods of 
establishing constructive peace — peace, based on 
world friendship, in place of destructive war, 
based on fear and greed Informahoii in regard 
to travel may be obtained from the Sec^etar^ 
of the Women’s Indian Association, Adyar, 
Madras ” 

This League aims at binding together 
women in every countiy who oppose all war 


and who desire to piooiote the folio ,vmg 
objects - 

(1) The creation of iiiternatioiml relations, 
mutual cooperation and goodwill in which all 
wars shall be impossible 

(2) The establishment of political, social, 
and moral equality between men and women 

(3) The introduction of these principles in- 
to all systems of education 

The Women’s International League is a 
federation of women, fi.rmly established, with 
organized sections in twenty one countries 
and individual members scattered from Ice- 
land to Fiji It IS now in its ninth year of 
service. 

These women believe that peoples are not 
obliged to choose between violence and pas- 
sive acceptance of unjust conditions for 
themselves or otheis, but that Courage, 
Moial Power, Active Gfoodwill and Deter- 
mination will achieve their ends without 
violence. 

They point out that experience and his- 
tory condemn force as a self-defea,tirig wea- 
pon. That no war fought to end war has 
accomplished its purpose , that the unguard- 
ed boundary between Canada and United 
States has been the woild’s most successful 
guaiantee of peace 

The League contends that new methods, 
free from violence, can and must be worked 
out for ending abuses, f^i undoing wrongs, 
and for achieving positive good 

These convictions challenge the thinking 
womanhood of the world. They call for 
fullest individual co-operation and financial 
support 


Tlie Par Eastern Olympic 

India should be represented in the Far 
Eastern Olympic to be held at Manila, Philip- 
pine Islands, in 1925. Detailed information 
can be obtained by writing to Dr. (xokhale, 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics, the 
Philippine University, Manila, or to Di Jorge 
Bocobo, Dean of the College of Law, Philip- 
pine University, Manila. At present China, 
Japan and the Philippines are the members 
of the Far Eastern Olympic All who want, 
international, including Asiatic, solidarity 
should arrange foi India’s taking pait m the 
Olympic, and thus bung the leading Asiatic 
peoples into touch with one another It 
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may then be possible to hold the Far East- 
ern Olympic in India ml927, when Japanese, 
Chinese and Filipino youths would come 
and 300 India cUnd o'ot ui touch with Indian 
youths 

Leave for Calcutta Professors, 

Fiofesaors of the Calcutta University 
should ha^^e leave on full pay periodically, 
say, every seventh year, to go abroad and 
lectuie there. That will enlaige the 4 * vusion 
and show them oiu educational and other 
d^^feets. 

Knowledge and Stndy of 
Foreign Aairs. 

Not only the whole of India but every 
province has a sufticiency of woes and pro- 
blems to occupy all oui attention. But as 
ease of communication and the imperialistic 
hunger of poweiful nations allow no people 
to lead an isolated, self-centred life, we 
should have a full knowledge of and study 
foreign affairs, particularly such as have a 
direct 01 indirect bearing on India, Often 
has India been dragged into quariels not 
her own, often has she suffered from causes 
remote from her shoies 

We should have some Indian scholais 
now in Tokyo, Peking, Washington, London, 
Berlin, Pans, Angora to give us news items 
on foreign affairs which we may use for the 
purposes of Indian movements. 

Indian leaders should understand that the 
isolation of France, Japan or Russia is not 
for the interest of India. India must have 
foreign lelations with these and other nations 
and if it cannot be done in any other way, 
it should be started through journalistic 
ventures by establishing News Bureaus in the 
foreign capitals, to be used for informing the 
Indian public about world affairs and also to 
mfoim the outside world about activities in 
India. 

The time has come for establishing an 
“Indian Imtltute of Politics'^ under the leadei- 
ship of Indian scholars who are well posted 
in political science in its various aspects. 
They should organise a society and should 
have non-partisan scholarly discussions once 
a year at least and publish a quarterly like 
the Political Science Quarterly. 

Calcutta University should have a cLaii 
of Woild Politics and a competent man 


should be appointed foi the first year to 
build up the department. The Department 
of Political Science of Calcutta University 
should be built up on the lines of that of 
Columbia University There is need of a real 
Department of Political Science and History 
in the University of Calcutta. There is not 
in India the facilities for training m political 
science which one will find in a second oi 
thud rate Ameiican University. India is 
agitating for political rights and political 
changes and it is high time to tram some 
men in political science in its various branches 
and make it worth while. 

Destruction and Utilization of 
Water Hyacintli. 

Popitlai Mcclianicfi Maga.mc of America 
for December, 1923, has the following on 
the destruction and utilization of wa^er 
hyacinth — 

H\ u'lM'iis ‘‘EATiiiN’ in Bovr Turned uto Paper 

To destroy the water hyacinths that are a 
menace to navigation m the South, an inventor 
has designed a boat that not only removes the 
plants but reduces them to a pulp winch is fire- 
proof and may be made into wrapping paper or 
roofing material Self-propelled, the ship forces 
its way into the thickets of the growths, draws 
the weeds through an intake, chops them up, 
and produces the fibre product Operated by 
only three men, the exterminator consumed 1,440 
square yards of its fodder in six hours during a 
recent test The plants are scraped from the 
bottom of the river by rakes attached to a chain 
conveyor 

The Russian Problem. 

By Professor Y, Lesny 
of Prague University, 

The Russian problem is undoubtedly the 
most important and the most urgent in Eu- 
rope Unsettled Russia means unsettled 
Europe. It is Due, there are in Europe some 
othei vital pioblems too, but none of them 
IS of such an importance, not only because 
Europe cannot live in peace, if Russia remains 
unsettled and her lelations to the other coun- 
tries are not made cleai, but because the 
Russian problem is within itself the vital 
problem of Europe • The economic condition 
of the Western, mainly industrial, countries 
of Europe is such that they cannot live with- 
out the help of the Eastern agricultural 
portion, And the position of Russia among 
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tlie States (propeily speaking, outside the 
States) of Europe is indeed a kind of anomaly. 
She has a government which has been esta- 
lished for five years already and which has 
not been acknowledged de ; it'? e (with the only 
exception of Germany) until in quite recent 
days almost simultaneously by England and 
Italy 

What has stood to the present day, 
in the way of bettei relations, appears to be 
mere international egotism. One must have 
seen that the Soviets weie a legular govern- 
ment, but the private interests of the Euro- 
pean states seemed to be greatly antagon- 
istic to the communistic ideal of the Soviets 
and many a state had to protect the private 
propel ty of its subjects in Russia 

There was again the question of the pre- 
war debts Would the Soviets be inclined to 
pay them ^ The Soviets declined And if they 
are now willing to pay them, they want 
wisely to come with their own contra-account, 
VIZ , for the Murman expedition, etc. 

As long the European states stood, 
with their demands, as a compact body 
against the Soviets the Soviets had to labour 
under a disadvantage, as soon as the 
egotism of the States has sepaiated 
them, the advantage has been on the side 
of the Soviets. The Soviets are awaie 
of the badly concealed rivalry regarding 
who will be now the fiist to acknowledge 
them de j ure , for there is the chance, that 
those who come first or anyhow sooner than 
others will carry away more or better 
concessions. The lecent English and Italian 
competition did not add very much to the 
prestige of these States. Aftei England and 
Italy, hastened Norway ; then, very likely, 
Austria ; Belgium will follow , and even 
France appeals now to have changed her 
mind. 

But let us not be unjust to those who 
are responsible for the life, pioperty and 
interests of tbeir subjects m foreign countries 
and who have to direct the foieign affairs, 
because they hasten to do what has 
been delayed foi so many yeais. The 
conditions | are now changed. Time has 


had its healing influence upon us and what 
was looked upon with horror in the year 
1919 no longer appears to be horrible to- 
day , wbat was feaied m the year 1919, 
no more frightens us in 1924 , and on 
the other hand the Soviets have changed 
consideiably too 

The European States weie afraid of the 
Bolshevik propaganda, which, they feared, 
would cause much tiouble in their 
organism and pi event them from eradicat- 
ing the wai evils But tlie fear of such 
a piopaganda is now giadually disap- 
peai mg by itself and by the veiy fact that 
the Soviets, stiiving foi being iiitei nationally 
lecognised, aie pioving the fact, that 
they do not and will not overlook the benefit 
of the International Law, by which again 
such propaganda is prohibited. Along with 
that feeling of secuiity is emerging the 
conviction that no State is entitled to pres- 
cribe to another independent countiy how it 
will arrange or should aiiange its own affairs. 
Nobody has the light to dictate to independ- 
ent people the method of attaining what 
they consider to be then final goal 

As a consequence the Soviets are now 
looked upon with a calmer mind and the 
language used in regaid to them is now far 
more conciliatoiy. 

On the other hand there is no doubt that 
even the Soviets have changed their goal and 
especially the method of attaining it. The 
Soviets of to-day are not the Soviets of 1918 
and, especially now, there is not only a 
change m the personnel but in the regime as 
well Theie is a new homgeoisie in Russia, 
there is private pioperty, theie are 
private undertakings again Theiefore, if 
England, Italy and other countries aie 
going now to acknowledge the Soviet govern- 
ment dejme, they have to realise quite clearly 
the long neglected fact that, as we have, so 
have the Soviets changed to a gieat extent. 

Addendum 

The Note entitled ‘Tndia Should Support 
Her International University” is by Mr. 
Taiaknath Das. 
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THE FIRST PRINTED LIFE OF SHIVAJI, 1688 

( Translated from the French) 

By JADUNATH SAEKAR. 


Introduction 

T he most valuable European sources for 
a life of Shivaji are the Factory 
Records of the English East India 
Company, and, to a lesser extent, those of 
the Dutch merchants. The English traders 
of Surat, Rajapur, Hubli, Carwar and 
Dharamgaon (m Khandesh) had direct and 
painful contact with Shivaji, and leaint in 
self-defence to employ spies, who travelled 
in Shivaji’s dominions and brought back 
correct intelligence of the dreaded raider’s 
rumoured intentions and actual or projected 
movements. Successive Mughal governors 
of the port of Surat were very friendly to the 
English agents there, and the latter, therefore, 
usually got all the information known to the 
Delhi Government The English factors 
carefully and promptly recorded the news 
gathered fiom these sources in their letters 
and diaries, which have been preserved in 
the India Office, London, without any sub- 
sequent garbling or recension into connect- 
ed historical narratives All these records 
are dated, and the English merchants were 
so scrupulously truthful that when later 
and more reliable information proved an 
earlier spy’s report wrong, they immediately 
recorded the correction with a reference to 
the former entry The English Factory 
Records are^ therefoie, of unrivalled value 


for an accurate reconstruction of the story 
of Shivaji’s career* The Dutch came into 
touch with Shivaji’s Government through 
their agencies at Vmgurla and Surat only, 
and hence their records have very little to 
say of him. The French came to India later, 

* There are only two contemporary sources on 
Shiva]i m the Marathi language The first is 
the chronicle kept by the Zedhe family (ZedJie 
YancU Shakamh), recording many events in 
Shivaji’s career with their dates in the fewest 
words possible It merely supplies the chrono- 
loo-ical skeleton The other is the ^hiva clihatra- 
pSr^^chen Gharitra, written by Krishnaji Anant 
in 1694, a short narrative without dates or refer- 
ence to documents, and sometimes violating the 
natural order of events The author was a 
courtier {Sahhasad) of Shivaji, and a favourite 
of his son Rajaram, whose “ second minister ” 
he was at Jin]i, according to the report of a 
French envoy to that Maratha king (Martin, 
574 VO, has Questna Antogy which faithfully 
reproduces the Madrasi pronunciation of the 
word Frislina — Kaeppelin, p 305 ) As I have 
shown in my SUvap, 2nd ed p. 448, “ Sabha- 
sad’s work is entirely derived from his memory 
—the half-obliterated memory of an old man 
who had passed through many privations and 
lardships .... it is not based on state-papers or 
written notes” It was also, written a genera- 
tion after Shiva;) i and is not strictly contem- 
poraneous, 
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and tlieir Surafc factory {established in 1668) 
was too poor ^ hence they have left no records 
about Shivaji of the above type, on the 
West Coast. Bub m the East Coast the 
Ifmoi/ps of Francois Martin, the founder of 
Pondicherry, gives us evtiemely valuable con- 
tempoiaiy information abo'^t Sliivap’s in- 
vasion of the ivarnatak and the subsequent 
history of that province till 1694 

Incidental mention has been made of 
Shiva]i and some of his achievements by the 
European travellers, — Thevenob (published 
1681), Taverniei (-675), Beinier (1670) and 
Manucci (the pirated French version of his 
leign of Aurangzib was published in 1715). 

Two chapters aie devoted to a sO'Called 
History of Shivaji in Abbe Cane s Voyage 
(le^ Inde9 Chieiifalo^, mele de plusieurs 
Histoires curieuses, (Pans 1699), vol i. 49- 
100 and 11 . 1-42 They are based on what 
the author heard during his travels m 
Western India (1671-73) with some infoima- 
tion taken from Berniei’s Tmveh, 

Orme remarks on this woik “The account 
of Shiva]i in his first volume is erroneous or 
confused, But the second volume affords 
better information, although only concerning 
Shivaji’s operations in 167 Rand 1672 ” My 
own study of the work proves the correctness 
of this ciiticism. 

The earliest separate book on Shiva] m 
any European language was published at 
Pans in 1688 by Pierre Joseph d’Orleans, 
de la Compagnie de Jesus. It covers 3/ 
pages, numbered separately but bound up at 
the end of this author’s H^^toire des Deux 
Conguerans Tartaie^ qui out subjugue la 
Chine, which latter work contains f'19 pages, 
and has been translated into English for the 
Hakluyt Society. The account of Shivaji, 
which bears the title of Hidoiie du Sevagi et 
de son SnccesseuVy nouveaux congmrans dans 
les' Indes^ is translated below tor the first 
time'. Orme’s criticism of it is, — “A very 
short account, composed from one written 
at Groa. Does not give a single date, and 
only a few facts, without precision, and better 
known before.” 

f J, Sarlmr j 
Aitthok’s Pmpace. 

Some time ago one of my friends having 
communicated to me a Narrative which he 
had received from Goa, I found there the 
history of tilese- two conquerors so fully de- 


tailed that T took the lesolution of giving it 
to the public. I have already read the be- 
ginnings [ of Shivaji’s career ] in tbe Tra- 
vels of the M Thevenot, and m the Narra- 
tive of M. Bernier, where, although I have 
not found anj^thing that seemed to me to be 
contiadictoiy, I have nevertheless read many 
things which without a greater clearing it 
would be difficult to place in order. The 
new Narrative has given me an opening for 
it, and has unravelled to me the tissue of a 
history which I have judged worthy of the 
curiosity of those who love to read (books). 
If one does not see here all tbe events which 
are found in those two authors, it is a matter 
not to wonder at. It happens with all the 
historians either to ignoie or to neglect 
things which others have either better 
established or more greatly valued In all 
the rest there is so great an agreement be- 
tween what those two illustrious travellers 
tell about Sbivaji and the ^^arrative about 
which I am speaking, that one cannot doubt 
its truth, and this also verifies what this 
narrative says about 8hambhu]i, the suc- 
cessor of that conqueror. 

HrsTORvoF SirrvAjr. 

In the midst of the wars of these con- 
querors (Portuguese, Dutch c^o), many of 
the princes of the country have not failed 
to preserve States so large as to make them 
deserve the name of kings He of Bijapur, 
whom Masi calls Adil Khan, was of this 
number, while Shivaji, his subject and captain 
of horse m his army, has founded, with what 
he had usurped fiom him, the new monarchy 
of which I write the history. 

Shivaji was a small man, spirited and 
unquiet • but one who with all his fire lacked 
neither insight nor administrative ability. 
As he was not docile and bore the yoke with 
impatience, he received some displeasuie 
from the Court, which had found im him a 
spirit entirely disposed to revolt Having 
taken that resolution, he assembled a troop 
of vagabonds, as determined as himself, and 
retired with them to the mountains which 
are between Malabar and the coast of Coro- 
mandel, from which making continual raids 
into the level country he desolated the whole 
of Bijapur, aud became m a short time so 
powerful that he ventured to hold his head 
up against his king and to form a small 
State with thq cities which he had himself 
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seized. His star was so foituna,fce that the 
Prince (of Bijapur) died at the time when 
he was going to make the greatest eltorts 
to bring the rebel back to his duty 

The widowed queen piessed Shivaji for 
some time with more courage than one ex- 
pects from a woman but as she had no 
child, and as she wished to place on the 
throne a young man whom she and the king 
her husband had adopted, she easily consent- 
ed to the peace which Shivaji cleverly pro- 
posed to her, by which he was recognised 
as master and legitimate possessor of all 
that he had conquered. 

Shivaji was too well versed in war to 
remain long in peace. He had given peace 
to the queen of Bijapur, only to trouble the 
rulers of many other (countries) and to make 
himself redoubtable to all his neighbourhood 
He also had the audacity to make raids into 
the territory of the G-ieat Mughal, and to 
increase his State with some of the latter’s 
places . a boldness all the gi eater, as 
Aurangzib, who then occupied the throne 
of the Mughals, was a prince who lacked 
nothing to be one of the greatest monarchs 
of the world, except being raised to the 
empiie by some less violent means 

Aurangzib did not at first look upon 
Shivaji as a very teriible enemy, and did not 
make haste to curb him * but the contmua 
tion of his outrages and of his progress into 
the territory of the Empire made him at last 
■perceive that he was not an enemy to be 
neglected. In order to succeed sooner, he 
ordered his uncle Shaiata Khan who com- 
manded a powerful army in that part of 
India which is called the Deccan, to march 
with all his forces against Shiva]!. Shaista 
Khan, who was a wise and very experienced 
man, having known his enemy and the terrain 
( tract of the country ) on which he would 
have to fight, chose a part which extra- 
ordinarily embarrassed Shiva]i Because, 
knowing well that the rebel, with the few 
men that he had, would not be ahle to hold 
the plain before an army as numerous as 
his own,- he came to blockade him in his 
mountains 'and without giving his own troops 
the fatigue of besieging him, he fatigued 
Shivaji himself very greatly by his patience 
‘and by his coolness, — because his troops 
subsisted easily with the open plain their 
hands,] while those of Shiva]! insensibly 
consumed then stores. In this embarrass- 


ment, Shiva] 1 who was not ,of the mood to 
wait for the extremities of bad fortune in 
order to risk a decisive blow, made up his 
mind, and having informed himself by 
means of a clever spy as to the disposition 
of the enemy camp, planned to go there with 
the most determined of his soldiers and carry 
off the general. Having made up his mind, 
he put himself m the field, and made such a 
lucky march that he arrived in the camp 
without being perceived, under favour of a 
dark night , and as nobody expected [him] 
in the least, he found himself in the tent 
of the general, before any one had the time 
to recognise him 

The terror which on these unexpected 
occasions seizes the hearts even of the brav- 
est, had all the efiect on them that Shivaji 
had promised himself Every one thought 
of himself, and saved himself as he could* 
The general had hardly the time to put him- 
self on his defence He was at the outset 
surrounded, one of his sons killed by his 
side, he himself believed dead of a great 
Avound, and one of his daughters carried off, 
his wife and the rest of his family being 
saved by the favour of the disorder and the 
darkness. So, Shiva]i, who remained the 
master, enriched himself with the spoils of 
the vanquished, and retired to his mountains, 
loaded with a very rich booty 

As the army of Shaista Khan had been 
more alarmed by the surprise than weakened 
by its defeat — which had not been great — 
the general had no difficulty in rallying 
them and in putting himself in a condition, 
after his wound was healed, to avenge him- 
self on his enemy Shiva] i, who omitted 
nothing to assure his fortune, when he was 
not obliged to risk it for defending it, or for 
increasing it, on seeing himself at the point 
of falling again into the embarrassment in 
which he had found himself, tried to enter in- 
to negotiations with the Mughal Prince. He 
found a good occasion m the captuie of the 
daughter of the general, to whom, very far 
from peimitting any harm or insult to be 
done, he had rendered all honours which 
Avere due to her rank The adroit Shiva]i, 
wishing then to profit by so faAmurable a 
conjunctuie for negotiating with Sharsta 
Khan, sent to ofer to him to restoie the 
princess for a certain ransom, and wrote to 
him at the same time a letter, m which like 
a gentleman he advised kim not to peisist 
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either m drawing him out to battle or in 
causing him to perish in his letreats , and 
said that it would be a pity i£ such a great 
captain wasted the time, which he could 
have better employed for his glory, in pur- 
suing an obscure enterprise, which would 
never redound to his honour , that he would 
thereby lose his reputation and life ; that 
the attempt which he had made and which 
had cost him so dear, was merely the most 
insignificant of the stratagems which were 
prepared against him, and that he would 
never escape the snares which were going 
to be laid for him. 

We do not know whether it was this 
letter or some other necessity of State which 
obliged the Mughal Prince to induce 
the Xing his master to agree to leave Shivaji 
in peace Whatever it might have been, 
no Sooner had he recovered his daughter 
than he himself retreated , and under the 
pretext of leading his army to a more im- 
portant enterprise, he left the field free for 
the activity of Shivap. 

The neighbourhood was not long with- 
out perceiving it. No sooner did Shiva^i 
see himself at large, than he commenced to 
disturb the other (prmces) j and in order 
to show that Aurangzib had withdrawn hia 
troops less for the contempt which he had 
for his forces than in despair of conquering 
him,— he resolved to make a new and grand 
enterprise against him, where, wishing to 
join utility to honour, he believed that an 
incursion into Surat would convey to him 
both of these. Having taken this resolu- 
tion, he communicated his design to his 
troops, who, animated by the hope of such 
a rich booty, promised to support their 
chief well, and kept their promise very well. 

No one m Surat had the least thought 
of it when they saw Shivaji enter at the 
head of his small army. Two thousand of 
his soldiers disguised as merchants and 
sailors had come there to prepare the way ; 
in consequence of which he without great 
effort possessed himself of all that he wished, 
with the exception of the fort, where the 
governor had shut himself up with what 
soldiers he had been able to gather together. 
The rest remained at the mercy of the con- 
queroi. The pillage lasted three days, during 
which Shivap and his men, being loaded 
with the immense riches which they found 
in the treasuries and in the counting-houses 


(magazins et cdmptoirsj of that vast city, Bet 
out to retire to their dens, and there place 
their booty in security. It is said that in 
this capture of Surat Shivaji spared (only) 
two sorts of persons, -one Capuchin mis- 
sionary out of respect for his Virtue, and the 
Europeans out of prudence, because they 
being entrenched in their quarter and being 
known as men of courage, he did not wish 
to lose m combating them the time which 
he wished to employ more usefully. 

The [G-reat] Mughal, piqued by this in- 
sult to a point which one may imagine, sent 
against Shivaji a formidable army under 
the leadership of one named Jai Singh, with 
orders to press him to the extreme. And, 
in effect, the new general pursued him so 
actively, that having shut him up m his best 
fort, he held him there so hard pressed, that 
Shivaji could no more have any hope of es- 
caping, except by some of his fortunate 
strokes, when he had recourse to stratagem 
or [some] desperate effort 

Jai Singh, who did not consider himself 
very sure, proposed to him to make an ad- 
vantageous compromise, and believing also 
that he would render a double service to his 
master if after having established the reputa- 
tion of his arms he could attach to him so 
brave a man, he assured Shiva]i that if he 
wished to 30 m the Mughal against another 
king of India, with whom he had war, he 
would obtain for him terms and also appoint- 
ments with which he ought to remain satis- 
fied. 

Shivaji, who felt himself pressed jhard] 
and who met with nothing but courtship 
from a conquering enemy, in a very 
unfortunate situation of his life, — accepted 
the side without difficulty, and being 
thus supported by the greatest monarch of 
India, saw himself issuing from the precipice 
more terrible and more established than 
ever, 

To mciease his reputation, it happened 
that the Mughal [Emperor] having declared 
war against the Sophy [the Safavi king of 
Persia] invited Shiva]i to come and take a con- 
siderable post in his army, and wrote to him 
m such an honourable and flattering manner 
that Shivaji could not resist it. He went 
there with his troops and the king received 
him so well, that he believed his fortune 
established,— when by encounter with the 
people of whom he ought to have been the 
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least mistrustful, he saw his fortune on the 
slope of its rum. All the brave men saw 
Shivaji m the Indian army with friendly 
eyes * Aurangzib also, who esteemed his 
valour, as far as one can ]udge, did not re- 
gard him with evil intentions. Only one 
woman, who could not bear him, put him in 
the necessity of escaping, after having put 
himself by his own hands in the dangei of 
there losing his life. It was ' the wife of 
Shaista Khan, who raised against him all 
the ladies of the Court, so much that by the 
force of their cries and importunities they 
obtained from Aurangzib, with whom, in 
spite of his wisdom, the female sex was not 
without credit, (the order) that the murderer 
of a prince of the Mughal blood should be 
arrested. 

The noise was too great not to have 
reached the ears of a man so alert as Shivaji. 
Some say that he was informed by the son 
of that Jai Singh who had engaged him on 
the side of the Mughal. It was appaiently 
on this occasion, that M. Thevenot says 
that Shivaji believed himself lost and, 
complaining loudly to the King himself that 
he had violated his promised faith, he 
[Shivaji] wished to perish by his own hands. 
They held back his arm, and the King paci- 
fied him and assured him that he had never 
formed any design to make him perish. The 
same author adds, nevertheless, that if the 
prince [Aurangzib] had not feared the 
revolt of his nobles who loved Shivaji and 
who murmured very loudly against the bad 
treatment which was given to him, he would 
without difficulty have consented to the 
death of that unquiet spirits 

As Shiva]! m coming to the Court had 
been imprudent only by half, he had 
kept in reserve in his fortresses resources 
m men and money capable of sustaining him , 
and as he was no more wanting in stratagem 


of war than m resolution, he knew so well how 
to profit by the times that he disguised him- 
self and escaped without being recognised. 

The memoir from Goa says that he 
sacked Surat twice, I do not know if the 
second time was not on this occasion. The 
hate that he ought to have been m against 
the Mughal [Emperor] and his Court, was a 
disposition entirely suited to inspiring him 
with such a design. 

If it be true, nevertheless, what M Bernier 
says, that many men believe that the flight of 
Shiva]i was in concert with Aurangzib, who 
had neithei the strength to resist the cries 
of the ladies of his Court nor the perfidy to 
destroy a man whom he had called theie, — 
it IS not piobable that Shivaji would so en- 
tirely forget the honesty of the Mughal 
[BmperorJ. That which makes this senti- 
ment appear like truth is, adds M. Bernier, 
that the son of Jai Singh having been 
accused by the public voice of the escape 
of Shivaji, the king did not punish him 
otherwise than by removing him for some time 
from the Court , as soon as his father was 
dead, the Mughal sent to pay him condolences 
\lit compliments^ and continue his allowances 
to him. We can also donflrm it by the fact 
that Shivaji afterwards turned his arms 
against the Portuguese and against Goa. 
He had already pillaged Bardes, a peninsula 
in the Portuguese dominion at the gates of the 
Capital, and was preparing himself for 
greater efforts, when a violent colic finished 
his life with his projects 

[Here follow 10^ pages dealing with 
Shambhuji’s reign, but merely describing 
his invasion of the Portuguese dominions, 
the history of which is more fully known 
from ocher sources. See my Sistory of 
Aurangzib f vol. lY. and also additional in- 
formation in my article in the Journal of 
the Eyderahad Archaeological Society 1921 ] 



WHAT THE BAHAI MOTEMENT CAN OFFEE 

Bv Mks. STANNARU 


I T must never be foi gotten when analysing 
the Chiistian white laces in the concrete 
that these strong elements of Humani- 
ty haye been evolved pie-eminentiy on prin- 
ciples of the head and the will to possess 
rather than on those basically spiritual 
ones of the heart and selflessness. The 
Christian races have fondly imagined that 
they have worked out a fundamentally 
religious civilization, one based on the life 
and teachings of the ‘‘Asiatic Jesus’’, but 
surely this is a colossal fallacy, an error more 
provocative of irreligion than the grat- 
uitous assumption of their supremacy and 
racial supenorty on the claim that they are 
Christians I One is often left in wonder at 
what exactly is meant when this term is 
used by nations known for their inter mm- 
able wars and fratricidal hate, for egotistical 
acts of heavy self-assertion. 

The European catastrophe is a good ob- 
ject-lesson in what a purely man-made civi- 
lization can come to, especially when one of 
these strong nations desires to pit its physical 
strength and ‘Will to power’, against another, 
irrespective of either moral or religious sanc- 
tion. Not one Valid excusable motive has 
yet been urged for the savage onslaught 
Christian nations made on one another. One 
profound fact, however, would appear to me 
to be revealed in this general welter of Eu- 
ropean happenings We might ask ourselves 
“in what consists the apparent indestructibil- 
ity of some races as compared with many 
that have disappeared ? We shall see that 
Hindus, Jews, Chinese, and Mahommedans 
based life and communal interests on laws 
and teachings that are both religious and 
wise from teaching given by their various 
spiritual founders Let us reflect on the 
codes for moral and spiritual discipline laid 
down by Zoroaster, Moses, or Mahomed or 
Buddha, while we all know for what India 
has stood down the ages in war or conquest 
Many believe that Greece went to her doom 
when she lost her spiritual sense. 

What then about the laws of Jesus ? He 


left no book, being content to demonstrate 
the spiritual life and express the Divine in 
him, by precept, thus showing how men 
should live it they were to become regene- 
rate and ‘Sons of God.’ This story of a supre- 
mely spiritual life went out to the young 
western races, passing through pagan Greece 
and Rome on its way. - We may ask whether 
it was possible for semi-barbarous people to 
assimilate such high thinking, and such al- 
truism * We know that only today has man 
arrived at the true realisation of what Chri- 
stianity means, only since a few years ago our 
foremost philosophic spiritual thinkeis have 
been setting free the difference which exists 
between Christianity and sectarian ‘Church- 
lanity’ as it is aptly termed Western races have 
evolved on purely intellectual-cum animal 
lines and this joined to strong physical deve- 
lopment through climatic obligations, have 
enabled them to achieve adulthood, on very 
meagre spiiitual nourishment indeed ’ The 
descriptions of an ideal life which few made 
any pretence of understanding and hardly any 
of imitating, brings us to the realisation that 
western races have shaped their religious 
convictions entirely on theological dogma, 
following ecclesiastical laws or opinions. 
The bulk of what passes for religious foimula 
today IS a wholly man-made conception upon 
what “the Asiatic Jesus” meant and taught. 

For many years Christian races have 
manifested little but efficient intellec- 
tualism, and having generally less 
spiritual insight or vision, it is not surprising 
that the outgoing physical energy has been an 
unbalanced force making for purely pieda- 
tory and acquisitive objectives. This 
briefly would seem to us the psychological 
leason for much that is striking m the differ- 
ence between Eastern and Western ways 
and modes of thought. I am quite aware that 
many Christians of oithodox views would 
be prepared to argue hotly against the 
idea that they had not exercised a religious 
influence on the East and then make a show 
of pioving what the world dwes to Christia* 
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nity, while they cite discoveues in modern its influence m the world of men, that it is 
science and the munificence on charitable a spiritual agency, and that the light it radi 
objects, etc, ates is once again an Eastern one I allude 

Western races have become the absolute to the widely known Persian religious move- 
mastero of the power of force, foi they fund- ment called the Bahai Revelation, 
amentally distrusted one anothei , so when Chinese Obseivei concludes his aitiole 

they claim to lead mankind along the paths of the last December number of this Beuew 
spiritual progress and true Christianity, then accent, almost, of despair when he 

some of us will protest, and claim the right expiesses the belief that two nations only 
to ask, lias humanity advanced This are left, who through the inherent power of 
bnnp ns to the pint of philosophic doubt possess, could eventually save 

on the nature of the values under discussion, civilization— they are his own country and 
Spiritual minds would consider that the 


civilization developed by the leading white 
races has culminated in an orgy of barbarism 
with suicidal tendencies ’ Science meanwhile 
declaring in firm accents that Humanity has 
gone many steps back rather than forward, 
or at best we are all in a state of arrested 
development. To all outward appearances 
we are further of than ever from a realisa- 
tion of the brothel hood of man Yet I ask, is 
this really so ^ If we look below the surface 
and study the deeper shaping of sentiment 
manifesting its influence now and again m 
unexpected fashion, we shall feel less discou- 
lagement, for slowly but surely a wonderful 
unanimity of thought is becoming articulate 
Voices are now heard speaking with a collec- 
tive force behind them which demand with 
insistence the right to have peace, and free- 
dom to unite, in the cariymg out of then 
own reconstructive ideals. The world is 
tired of destruction and the time is not fai 
distant when it will turn with passion to le- 
building and reforming and then all 
will travel along lines that make for greater 
solidarity and co-operation. 

Perhaps the writer would feel less assur- 
ance in stating this opinion if she were not 
aware of the fact that a powerful influence pf 
constructive value has already manifested 

* All this does not mean that t^e writer 
overlooks the good to the East that western 
domination bas brought about. To my think- 
ing the Oriental mind needed the stirring and 
prompting that only vigorous western races 
could provide, and having undergone such useful 
shaking, the Oriental is at last awake In the 
process of awakening he has <^ound himself again 
with his powers and long dormant aptitudes, 
his waning self-respect, and his determination 
not to be caught sleeping at times when he 
should be strenuously active. 



Abdul Baha ^TJllah 


India, ‘‘Let them’’— he writes—* join thei^ 
spiritual forces in order to save the world, 
from the supreme calamity that threatens 
it from the West— all learnings, all philoso- 
phy, all religions, all sciences come from 
Asia or have their root there, etc ” ■ 

This IS true and is, moreover, being yfearly 
proved in many ways through the great 
archaeological discoveries n^iade in various 
ancient parts of the Bast quite recently. It 
IS also being profoundly realised m the West 
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that in the past ages China contributed vast 
stores of scientific knowledge to the world 
also m philosophy and mathematics. Like 
India she will probably contribute a great 
deal more to the sum total of things m the 
future. For the present, however we cannot 
overlook the condition of exceptional 
chaos that now leigns in that land and which 
may take a very long time to overcome. 

Meanwhile another Eastern nation 
remains which is providing the world with 
a source of wonderful inspiration for the 
salvaging of our spiritual life Chinese 
observer would seem to be unaware of what 
IS waking to life in and through the Persian 
race in our time and with far greater oppor- 
tunity to a:ffect western races than China 
as yet. 

A new and important era for Islam 
opened when the Bab made his entry into 
the religious history of his day— 1844 A. D , 
1260 A. H. (Mahommedan). A modern move- 
ment m Islam may be said to preach 
now more advanced teachings since the 
Bahai faith has spread so signficantly in 
western lands, 

Persia’s ancient artistic and poetic 
‘golden age’ shows much affiliation with 
India, her mystic trend has interblended 
with the spiritual streams of Indian thought, 
while her Sufi schools of learning kept the 
the immortal fLanae-s of ^ spiritual Light from' 
extinction during years when the outer 
aspect ''of Islamic culture was forming itself 
on external lines of authority. 

Persia had fallen a long time since from 
her high estate when the Bab arose to 
shake her dormant soul to life again. As 
a recent historian has it • — * 

“Persia, the birthplace of the Bahai Revelation, 
has occupied a unique place m the history 
of the world In the days of her early greatness 
she was a veritable queen among nations, unri- 
valled in civilisation, in power and m splendour 
She gave to the world great kings and statesmen, 
prophets and poets, philosophers and artists 
Zoroaster, Cyrus and Darius, Hafiz and Firdausi, 
Sadi and Umar Khayyam, these are a few of 
her many famous sons Her craftsmen were 
unsurpassed in skill ; her carpets were matchless, 
her steel blades unequalled, her pottery world- 

* “Baha ‘Ullah and the New Bra” hy J E 
Bsslement, m b , oh.B , ( Pub. George Allen & 
Unwiu, London ) 


famed In all parts of the Near and Middle 
Bast she has left traces of her former greatness. 

“Yet in the 18th and 19th centuries she had 
sunk to a condition of deplorable degradation 
Social as well as religious affairs were in 
a state of hopeless decadence Education was 
neglected Western science and art was looked 
upon as unclean and contrary to religion 
Justice was travestied Pillage and robbery were 
of common occurrence Roads were bad and 
unsafe for travel, etc Yet notwithstanding 
all this, the light of spiritual life was not 
extinct in Persia ” 

Such was the condition of things in 
Persia when Mirza All Mahommed, after- 
wards known by his mystic title The Bab, 
was born in Shiraz, 1819. In 1844 he had 
declared that a solemn and divine mission 
had been imposed on him and for a few 
years he revealed with extraordinary rapidity, 
inspired verses demonstiating his claim to 
Mahdihood. He proclaimed that God had 
revealed to him the coming of one greater 
than he who would announce himself and 
proclaim the new era now dawning on 
Earth This greater dispensation of il- 
lumination to be accorded to Humanity would 
be opened after his own Voice was silenced 
and by the coming Manifestation. In preaching 
his mission with fervour, he signed his own 
death-warrant, for the excitement and jealousy 
roused among fanatic Mullahs and orthodox 
clergy was great enough to stir the govern- 
ment into action and in 1850 this noble 
soul was inhumanly shot m the bariack 
square of Tabriz 

The Babi movement growing to ever 
larger proportions might have ultimately 
succumbed to popular fury and all the 
followers have been exterminated. In former 
times such schismatic disturbanes had been 
promptly crushed by drastic methods and 
finished. But in this case no force of 
persecution or obloquy could stem the tide 
of zeal. It appeared that behind the scenes 
were some of the strongest friends and 
religious supporters of the courageous Bab, 
who kept alive the flame he had lit while they 
waited for the predicted Leader. He would 
surely come forward to complete the immense 
task of delivering the new spiritual message 
to their country, to Islam, and finally to 
the world These mystical souls had no 
sort of doubt but that the great “Imam 
Mahdi” foretold by the Prophet would soon 
appear, 
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Nineteen years later Mirza Husem Ali, 
the eldest son of Abbas of Niir, a Yiziei and 
minister of state, declared himself as the 
promised one and, having completed a period 
of religious life as a ‘deivislT, he became 
henceforth known by his mystic title Baha 
^TJllah (The G-lory of God). It was only after 
many vicissitudes that he declared himself 
definitely leady to accept the ‘call’ and the 
consent was made from a private garden 
outside Bagdad in 1863. The powerful 
impetus and spiritual ‘drive’ his influence 
exercised on the remnant group of Babis 
who came to him for advice as well as upon 
a number of other elements attracted to his 
centre soon made itself felt. His personality 
appeared to inspire immense devotion and 
faith, and when the request came from him 
to the resisting Babis who had made a last 
stand against government troops, that they 
should cease all resistance immediately, this 
was done and he then laid down with great 
firmness the principle of non-resistance to 
violence, with the injuction, that it was 
better tp be slain rather than to slay. From 
the time of Baha’Dllah’s accession to leader- 
ship he unremittingly preached his doctrine 
of Peace and under no circumstances were 
the Bahais hereafter known to ofler violence 
or resistence, no matter how great the provo- 
cation. From the work by Dr Esslemont, 
already quoted, we present another extract 
of importance, specially written by Abdul 
Baha, on the subject of religious pacifism. — 

“When Baha ’Ullah appeared he declared 
that the promulgation of the truth by such 
means (warlike resistance) must on no account 
be allowed, even for purposes of self-defence 
He abrogated the rule of the sword and annulled 
the ordinance of ‘Holy War ’ ‘If ye be slam it is 
better for you than to slay ’ ‘It is through the 
firmness and assurance of the faithful that the 
cause of the Lord must be diffused As the 
faithful, fearless and undaunted arise with 
absolute detachment to exalt the word of God 
and with eyes averted from the things of this 
world, engage in service for the Lord’s sake and 
by His power, thereby will they cause the word 
of Truth to triumph These blessed souls bear 
witness by their life-blood to the truth of the 
cause and attest it by the sincerity of their 
faith, their devotion and their constancy The 
Lord can avail to diffuse His cause and to defeat 
the froward We desire no defender but Him, 
and with our lives in our hands face the foe and 
welcome martyrdom ” 

66 i— 2 


This does not mean, however, that Bahais 
are exempt from the duty of pieventing 
injustice and oppiession While they may 
not retaliate oi force the religious views 
on others, yet they aie iindei obliga- 
tions to defend the weak and en- 
deavoui to obtain goveinments that would 
prevent wrongdoings and punish offenders 
Bahais are citizens of the world and must 
ieel that they have duties towards the well- 
being of then communities 

Theie aie occasionally times when, as 
Abdul Baha explained, “if warlike and savage 
tribes furiously attack the body politic with 
the intention of carrying out wholesale 
slaughter on its members , under such 
circumstances defence is necessary.” 

Hegaxdinga futuie woild peace, Abdul 
Baha has also expounded Baha ’Ulla’s teach- 
ing, declaring that this will only be achieved 
wh^en the stionger nations agree to universal 
disarmament, and combine to enforce peace 
“Hitherto the usual practice of mankind has 
been that if one nation attacked another, the 
rest of the nations of the world remained 
neutral, and accepted no responsiblity in the 
matter unless their own interests were direct- 
ly affected or threatened The whole bur- 
den of defence was left to the nation attacked, 
however weak or helpless it might be 
The teaching of Baha ’Ullah reverses all this 
and throws the responsibility of defence not 
specially on the nation attacked but on all 
the others, individually and collectively 
The principle underlying this idea is that 
mankind is one community and should be 
considered as that when any portion of its 
unitive life is threatened with hostile inten- 
tion. * 

Already the Bahai influence has been in- 
strumental in bringing about a better and 
more sympathetic understanding between 
many diveigent elements of thought among 
Jews, Christians and Moslems. During his 
life the international unity and brotherhood 
ideals were constantly in actual demonstra- 
tion, round the hospitable board of Abdul 
Baha. Sincere visitors were gladly welcomed 
and realised that any narrow prejudices 

^ Another work, recently published, may be 
consulted on Bahai view-points “Unity 
Triumphant” by Elizabeth Herrick Kegan Paul, 
Trench k Co , London, 
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relattng to race colour or creed had no place 
m the outlook of Bahais, the bulk of whom 
had been diawn from these diveigent faiths 
Thousands of sympathetic woikeis m the 
cause of Biotheihood, who yearn for the 
‘better day’ trying to establish harmony and 
love between all men have realised that the 
Bahai message contains all the necessary ele- 
ments in its spiritual teachings for the solu- 
tion of many difEcult racial problems and 
that lb provides a ‘key’ to unlock innumer- 
able prison doois of religious superstition 
and Ignorance Countless numbers also who 
feared to take the path of independent think- 
ing have been set free and become ardent 
converts to this higher attitude to Life. 

One more point of inteiest I shall mention 
to which the reader’s attention may be drawn 
and which is not without its importance as 
touching the human emotions. I mean the 
geographical position which forms the 
material setting of this new faith 

Through having been made a lifelong 
prisoner by Turkey and arbitrarily thrust 
into 1?he little penal fortress of Acca on 
the Syrian coast of Palestine, Baba ’Ullah 
and his wonderful son Abdul Baha Abbas, 
‘The Master’, radiated their inspired gospel 
from the heart of that little country 
known as holy to Jews, Moslems and Chris- 
tians. “The Holy Land — what visions of 
religious enthusiasm and beautiful memory 
do those words not call up to millions who 
still cling to the literalness of ancient scrip- 
tures, and who yearn to tread the same paths 
their early teachers trod ^ Yet there is a 
deep significance underlying this half-con- 
scious instinct m humanity, this longing which 
all India knows and which sends hei spiii- 
tually hungry sons to make extensive pil- 
grimages to places where holy feet have 
passed, tins eteinal longing in the 'human 
heart to come nearer to the feet of Grod 
through the faith of others, through that 
vision of blessedness which the Great Ones 
given to man sends us ever down the ages 
on the quest of spiritual knowledge or expen- 
ence. The very soil becomes impregnated 


with the spirit of prayer, the rocks and 
stones seem to shout the everlasting call of 
the Spirit ’ The birds in the trees twitter of 
God’s message to the world in such places 
where Divine Teachers have been 

When the great time of Asiatic solidarity 
arrives it is to be hoped that the Bahai prin- 
ciple of peace and unity will have estab- 
lished its international gospel over a recons- 
tructed, though chastened, Europe, as well as 
over a thoughtful East. The appended list of 
what the Bahai teachings stand for touch 
both the moral and social requirements, as 
they indicate the Spiritual through inculcat- 
ing reverence for ALL the Prophets and 
spiritual Teachers of mankind, 

BAjrVI PRECEPTS 

The great purpose of the Revelation of Baha- 
B llah is to unite all the races and religions of the 
world in perfect harmony 

Warfare must be abolished, and international 
difficulties are to be settled by a Council of 
Arbitration 

It IS commended that everyone should prac- 
tise some trade, art or profession Work 
done m a faithful spirit of service is accepted as 
an act of worship 

Mendicancy and begging are strictly for- 
bidden, and work must be provided for all 

There is to be no priesthood apart from the 
laity 

The practice of Asceticism, living the hermit 
life or in secluded communities, is prohibited 
Monogamy is enjoined 

Education for all, boys and girls equally, is 
commended as a religious duty — the childless 
should educate a child 

The equality of men and women is asserted 
A universal language as a means of interna- 
tional communication is to be formed. 

Gambling, the use of alcoholic liquors as a 
beverage, the taking of opium, cruelty to animls 
and slavery are forbidden 

Some portion of one’s income must be devoted 
to charity The administration of charitable 
funds, the provision for widows and for the sick 
and disabled, the education and care of orphans, 
will be arranged and managed by elected 
Councils 



TIE EEEORM OF OtIR MUSIC 

By DILIP KUMAR RAT. 


F irst oI all it is necessaiy to feel con- 
Yinced that there is such a thing as 
“reform.” There have always been in 
histoiy so many sham reforms, or rather 
sham attem^,ts at purging society of some 
alleged evils, that one can very well under- 
stand the mentality of a reactionary Such 
a protagonist of the present state of things 
will readily champion the cause even of stag- 
nancy for fear lest the introduction of a new 
current of some sort might depiive him of 
the little that is unquestionably good in the 
present. Kay, some will go even so far as to 
assert that it would be pieferable to go 
back to the dear, old past, to that lovely age 
of lyric and poetry, of candour and simplicity 
of primaeval nature untouched by the human 
hand. 

Now, there is haidly any point of view 
espoused by sane people, which can offer no 
arguments whatsoever in its favour It is 
not therefore the presence of some tiuth oi 
other that ought to weigh with us in any 
arguments for and against a refoim, hut it is 
the consideration whether the advent of a 
new Older of things is richer in vaiiety, and 
whether it gives scope to the potentiality in 
the thing which is to be reformed. 

The question of questions to the real 
reformer is undoubtedly that of preserving 
if possible, for this is often one of the most 
difEoult of tasks — what is best in the present 
ordei of things, while intioducing something 
new either m culture or in spirit ^ This is 
really the crux of the difficulty, and many 
who cry out agamst the danger of modifica- 
tion or destruction are not always altogethei 
wrong m their apprehensions. Poi it has 
often happened in society or in ait, that 
charlatanism has thrust its obtiusive head 
in spite of us I might cite an example 0'<r 
two as to how even a sincerely reformative 
spirit has sometimes taken quite a wrong turn 
in matters touching society or ait. Let us 
take the first. There was a time when put- 
ting on the civilised European dress oi 
di inking at table was looked npou as tlte 


sign of cultuie, as Hic sine qua non of refine- 
ment It is only aftei some time that we 
realised that tine culture oi lefinemeiit is a 
thing of within and not without Then we 
discovered that we had taken a spurious 
refoim foi a tuie one In Russian cultured 
society of the early seventies we find simi- 
laily that the so called reformed Russians 
took to talking in Fiencli because nothing 
worth expressing could be expressed in 
Russian, as Dostoievsky puts it in one of 
his books Some raoie instances of such 
pseudo-ieforms might be cited, but as this 
would be superfluous I might give an in- 
stance in point with legard to ait Let us for 
instance take the case of what is populaily 
known as “concerts” m oni theatrical bands 
or on the occasion of wedding festivities 
It IS leally adisgiaoe to our culture and to 
oni intelligentsia that we should have 
suffered this cancatuie of our nohle music 
to insult our fine art A poet has said, 
“Virtue to be loved needs only to he seen.” 
Piecisely the same thing may be said of this 
class of concerts, i. e to feel outraged with 
it needs only to be heard 

So the lecognition of the risk of a too 
strong-headed spirit of reform is of great 
importance A close study and knowledge 
of any cultuial inheritance must be under- 
taken by one who would set out to reform 
the same and this applies to music as well. 
For it IS only then that one can acquire that 
spiiitof impartial appreciation of what is 
woithy of admiration in any thing Other- 
wise we run the risk of becoming a little 
too prone to lose sight of the spirit of any 
culture whatsoever in going to impart to it a 
change of direction 

A knowledge of the mubic or othei coun- 
tiies 13 helpful m this connection. I 

am not well acquainted with any non-Indian 
music other than the Emopean But after 
having definitely piofited by the contact of 
ihelattei,! feel no hesitiation in asserting 
that a knowledge ot music of other countries 
fuinishes one with a bioadth of vision and a 
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comprehensive outlook as regards one’s own 
music as well. From the scientific stand- 
point too, a wide knowledge of tacts is of the 
utmost importance m helping one to ap- 
proximate more and more to the fundamental 
truth in things. For one of the accepted 
methods of geneialising is from a considera- 
tion of an array of individual set of facts 
which we correlate and lastly generalise 
from So, the more comprehensive the 
collection of facts, the less liable becomes the 
generalisation to error. I felt this only too 
often as I learnt to appreciate Buiopean 
music more and more. An extension of the 
horizon of knowledge is calculated not only 
to cure us of many of our preconceived 
notions on art but also to increase the depth 
of our insight into the spirit of our own 
culture It IS leally often surprising to feel 
how much we are aided in judging truly of 
the merits of oui own point of view by 
knowing that of others A contact of differ- 
ent types of culture is therefore not only 
helpful bub necessary to the orientation of 
our own culture as well. 

So I cannot but think that consid<=‘iable 
profit will accrue to our music from a know- 
ledge of European music For instance, one 
feature of European music v^e might very 
well assimilate to our advantage, namely, 
modulation of the voice. Here I ought to 
say, however, that voice modulation is not 
really unknown m our singing. There are a 
few singers who make use of it. But the 
great majority of our musicians having either 
forgotten it or not paid sufficient attention 
to it, singing with varying intensity has be- 
come a rarity in these days. In Europe, 
however, the singers never sing in an uni- 
form strain so far as the intensity of singing 
is concerned. The example of European 
singing can very well serve to revitalise our 
music in this r^BSpect, even though voice- 
modulation IS not strictly speaking essentially 
foreign to our art. Whatever that may be, 
modulation of the voice may be more widely 
adopted in our classical music than it has 
been of late. Its effect in sound is well com- 
parable to the light-and-shade-effect, in 
drawing or painting. Veiy few indeed of 
our “ostads” have realised the importance of 
this so far. In fact quite a good singer of 
classical music has urged me strongly not to 
try voice-modulation for the simple reason 
that our best smgeis have not taken it 


into then heads to adopt it so far All that 
the latter are concerned with is the task of 
displaying their skill in improvisation and 
their really wonderful command of the voice. 
But singing with the proper modulation of 
the voice adds greatly to its beauty as can 
be testified to by any one who is acquainted 
with the best kind of European vocal music. 
Singera in Europe take particular pains to 
practise it which is called “piano” singing. 
And if I may be a little personal I might 
venture to say that I have found the con- 
scious adoption of voice-modulation in our 
music to be eminently practicable. It has 
an unquestionably enriching effect on the 
beauty of our noble art. 

The next point I should take the liberty 
of discussing, I want to dwell on 
at some length, inasmuch as it is, m my 
opinion, one of the most impoibant points 
that have to be taken into careful considera- 
tion by those who want a reform. For the 
point I am going to discuss is really a vital 
one, since it is concerned not only with 
our execution but with our very out-look on 
music as a fine art as Well. I will try to be 
as explicit as to my meaning as I can 

Great arts may differ in technique and 
even m their respective outlooks sometimes. 
But they have this much in common that 
each and every one of them is an expression 
of some emotion actually felt* Now it is 
precisely this point that many of our great 
“ostads” forget. They set stoie only by 
the exhibition of display of their skill, 
divorced from any suspicion of the very emo- 
tional appeal which may be said to be the 
piimary function of a great art to evoke 
Here I must, I think, try to be clearer stilL 
Every art has got two kinds of appeal— 
one intellectual and the other emotional 
By the term “intellectual appeal of an 
art” I want to convey the joy or sa- 
tisfaction. that we experience through 
our power of analysing the components 
of the art or the technique of its ex- 
position. This power presupposes there- 
fore a more or less intimate knowledge of 
the technique of the art m question. The 
emotional appeal of an art is on the other 
hand, the sum total effect of the same — the 
effect of the ensemble — on the recipient, 
when the latter takes no conscious cogni- 
zance of the knotty questions of the techni- 
que of the handiwork He then simply 
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receives and is rejoiced thereby. How it 
must be admitted that it is not always 
easy to draw a line of demarcation bet- 
ween these two types of appeal, for the 
one often tends to merge into the other. 
Yet, in as much as intellect does admit 
of being loundly distinguished from emo- 
tion, the appeal to the one can be claimed 
to be distinguishable from the appeal to the 
other There ts such a thing as an analy- 
tio^’l survey of an art as well as what may 
be termed an immediate spontaneous joy due 
to the contact of the latter. While the 
former presupposes a more or less thorough 
knowledge on the part of the critic of the 
art in question, the latter may be said to be 
not essentially dependent on any powers or 
efforts on the part of the recipient in deriv- 
ing the ]oy he does. The laiter kind of ]oy 
IS consequently easier of reach to the layman 
who has not had much time or opportunity 
of bothering about the technical side of the 
art he is called upon to enjoy. How — and 
here comes the proposition, I want to lay 
down— an art does not become great unless 
and until it contains in it a happy blend or 
harmony of the intellectual and emotional 
appeals to our natuie. G-reat masters of the 
technique of an art are only too often prone 
to lose sight of the importance of the emo- 
tional side of the latter The result is that then 
art often becomes so purely an intellectual 
or technical feat that any one who is not 
initiated into the mysteries of their craft may 
well be groping eternally in the dark trying 
to find out its merits without being a whit 
the wiser for his efforts. Let it not be under- 
stood, however, that I mean to say that this 
kind of appeal has got no value whatever. 
For, there is undoubtedly a real joy even m 
this one-sided appeal as anybody who has 
enjoyed even some none-too-melodious Hagas 
analytically knows — and, since no sincere 
joy IS valueless in life, this kind of appeal 
may also claim a place in our values. Only 
in such a case it would be preferable to give 
this joy any name other than an artistic one 
For it IS precisely here that art differs from 
mathematics or science in which the joy is 
almost unqualifiedly an intellectual one. 
As soon a^s the emotional element has eva- 
porated from an overdoing of the technique 
of an art, it may be just as well to give it 
any name other than that of an art. 

This IS one of the principal reasons why 


our classical music is becoming more and 
more unpopular every day It is not of 
course the only one The public is also not 
a little to blame in that it has ceased to be 
sufficiently alive nowadays to the import- 
ance of attaining a certain level of intellec- 
tual culture which is necessary to any true 
appreciation of a great art. But I think that 
the deadness of oui ‘‘ostads” to all emotions 
in their sometimes really masterful exposi- 
tion IS more directly responsible for its 
inability to touch a chord m the heart of their 
steadily dwindling audience. “He best can 
paint them who shall feel them most”, says 
the poet. This applies to all arts Most of 
our “ostads” howevei do not realise this but 
go on eternally improvising by intellectually 
piecing notes together, blissfully ignorant of 
what constitutes the soul of an ait Even 
great artists often fall a victim to such a 
temptation to over-intellectualise their art to 
the complete exclusion of all suspicion of an 
emotional appeal therein In the great novel 
Mean Christophe’, the mystic Grottfned re- 
proves his nephew the great musician because 
“he had composed for the sake of compos- 
ing”. “Music” he adds, “ought to be modest 
and sincere” Now, our “ostads” would do 
well to beai this maxim in mind. For they 
often resort to vocal feats not that they feel 
a necessity of expression in that way, but 
that they want to strike the audience dumb 
for admiration of their inimitable skill. But 
as soon as the artist seeks admiration — not 
self-expression — he dwarfs his ait irretreiv- 
ably thereby. For a hankeiing after admi- 
lation means egoism, and egoism^ means the 
death of inspiration which comes to us only 
in moments of our deepest humility. 

“But” says the champion of the tech- 
nique, “you must be initiated m order to 
be able to appreciate my art’’. A certain 
amount of sympathy with the artist’s stand- 
point IS necessary no doubt, but one must 
cry a halt when the former tends to divorce 
feeling from his art m his attempt to explore 
unknown depths in his exposition. For 
otherwise the revolt of reaction against the 
esoteric claim of art is bound to set in and 
that would be a pity since no reaction 
contains the whole truth It is for instance 
this esoteric claim of art against which 
Tolstoy made his powerful protest m his 
magnificent book “What is Art He point- 
ed out very cleverly that if an art must al- 
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ways presume a thorougli knowledge of its 
technique for its appreciation then the num- 
ber of its appreoiators must needs gradually 
dwindle, till at last theie will be the rather 
amusing .spectacle of a unique aitist whose 
art will be undei stood by none besides his 
own superior self Such a thing has neaily 
happened in mystic poetiy, futuiist painting 
and modern music m Europe, so that it is not 
an altosfether extieme inference. In modem 
European music, for instance, the tendency 
of its composers has often been to elude com- 
pletely even the accepted connoisseurs of 
music by introducing something strange and 
bizarre which none but they themselves can 
see any beauty in. So Tolstoy’s contention 
contained undoubtedly a large measure of 
truth when he depiecated the lather over- 
bearing nature of the airoganceof technique 
in art Only he went a little too far m his 
reaction against the same, as reactions are 
generally liable to go. Tolstoy’s enor, and m 
fact that of all anti-intellectualists in art lies 
in repudiating altogether the claim of techni- 
que m ait. For technique is really nothing 
else than the manipulation of the medium of 
expression of the artist, without which ex- 
piession would be an impossibility. A certain 
amount of intellectual cultuie is perforce 
needful to any true appreciation of a gieat art. 
For even an appeal of a particular nature to 
our emotion would be impossible if we should 
have had no previous experience of even some 
similar kind of appeal W e can detect what ^s 
exquisite in the presentation of a sentiment or 
of an art only when we have had a previous 
experience of or training in the same Any 
man capable of reading cannot relish the 
exquisite touches in Shakespeaie or the sub- 
tle humour in Anatole France If therefoie 
such consummate aitists cannot appeal to 
some, the fault lies essentially with the lat- 
ter, not with the former. What however 1 
am chiefly concerned with here is not so 
much the objective appreciation of the art 
of the artist which the artist cannot really 
afford to be much concerned about, his duty 
consisting chiefly in being true to his sub- 
jective creative impulse m his pioduction * 
what I am more anxious to emphasize is the 
need of sincerity of the artist’s emotion when 
he gives it shape oi foim m colour, sound or 
stone. 

New let us tiy to consider the merit of 
the execution of oiii musicians in the light 


of this test What do we mostly find m 
the same ? Hardly anything other than 
vocal gjmnastics, not to speak of the 
physical which aie so often associatt3d with 
the former, in spite of the effect being not 
calculated to exactly enhance the dignity 
of the music. Such acrobatics are very 
often innocent of all tiaces of emotion or 
sincerity of feeling, striving for an iiresisti 
ble expression which is really the true critei- 
lon of a great art. They can therefore boast 
of but a highly technical appeal Now an 
ait being great only when it can strike a 
harmony between its intellectual and emo- 
tional appeals, the vocal gymnastics of the 
“ostads” can hardly claim to be called an art 
Such a habit I cannot but consider to be a 
grave defect not only in the execution but 
of the veiy outlook of our musicians It 
may very pertinently be asked, why has it 
then come into being if it is really so much 
to be depiecated ^ For such a pernicious 
habit exists not only in India but all the 
world over “An erHiaordinary piece of 
vocalisation,” says Herbert Spencer in his 
“Purpose of Ait,” oi “a display of marvel- 
lous gymnastics on the violin brings a round 
of applause”, He also deplored that the 
musical ciitics should be so often led to “give 
applause to compositions as being scientific, 
as being meritorious, not in respect of the 
emotions they arouse, but as appealing to 
the cultured intelligence of the musicians”. 
The reason of this lo«s of perspective in 
music has to be sought in the mistake we are 
so liable to commit in taking the admiration 
of musical aciobatics for true aesthetic satis- 
faction. Few can help admiring the difficul- 
ty of an execution whether m art or othei- 
wise. When we see for instance a piece 
of the most mtiicate and heavy architecture 
of some of our temples of the middle ages, 
we can hardly help admiring the patience 
of the stone carvers m their stupendous and 
elaborate carvings on stone, even when we 
fail to like the often uncouth and encumbered 
nature of their handiwoik. And it is easy 
enough to mistake this admiration of the 
extraordinary foi artistic joy. Further, a 
terrific volume of sound or lightning spe<=>d 
of execution in music cannot but affect our 
nerves in an overpowering way which is also 
easy to mistake for artistic ecstacy. It is 
really up to the aitist who has an instinct foi 
tine ait to expose the egoism and unsound- 
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ness 111 tins kind of admiiation. So I think 
that if we set onr face resolutely against 
this kind of musical gymnastics to the exclu- 
sion of all real art, the former will die out 
yielding place to the true soulful music 
which IS really worthy to be called by the 
name of an art 

For this emotional appeal to have its 
highest effect a few words must, I think, be 
said with regard to the importance of develop- 
ing a good voice In order that the funda- 
mental idea of an aitistic impulse may move 
us to our depths we must tiy to peifect the 
mediums of expressions, of which the chief 
thing IS voice in vocal music. Of couise, a 
good voice IS by no means everything, but it is 
a good deal Its merit lies chiefly m its power 
of moving us emotionally almost without our 
being aware of it I am of opinion that it has 
been a great mistake with our ^‘ostads’' and 
connoisseurs not to have attached sufficient 
importance to the value of developing a 
really rich and sweet voice in music. I know 
that the tiuth of this statement may be 
challenged by some. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there are good many reasons for be- 
lieving it to be tiue I have visited a few 
of the Indian Music Schools and have taken 
lessons from several musicians myself, 
Never m the couise of my experiences 
have I received any advice oi heaid 
any suggestion given as regaids how 
the voice could be improved. In fact, 
our musician does not so much as know 
that such a thing as voice culture exists. 
He simply goes on singing and asks his 
pupil to follow him. — that is all. Then again 
if our ostads had been really sufficiently alive 
to the value of a good voice in singing they 
would not have so often spoilt their sometimes 
beautiful voices by not taking sufficient care 
of the same not to speak of their never 
tiying to impiove it consciously, for that is 
exactly what scaicely ever occurs to them 
They prefer to strain their voices too much 
from the pious desire of dumbfounding the 
audience by the exhibition of their technical 
skill, trying any beautiful voice-effect, 
of which they aie blissfully ignorant. 
They look down with an unqualified contempt 
on any body who tries to sing sweetly Then 
again, many a musician of our countiy has 
been known to acquire a great leputation 
in spite of their possessing anything hut an 
enviable voice. And last though not the 


least it is significant how passingly 
the ciitic lefeis to a beautiful voice, 
if at all These facts, and I could cite 
a gieat many more, serve only to prove that 
we have been suffering for a long time fiom 
a loss of peispective in our musical values 
A sweet voice is not sufficiently appreciated 
because a harsh voice can perform all the 
feats that a musician is called upon to accom- 
plish Is it not significant really that most 
of our professional men-singeis should be 
possessed of anything but an agieeable 
voice ^ The reason is not far to seek either. 
An ait can scaicely thrive on an alien soil 
In Europe a singer can never rise into fame 
if he or she weie to be possessed of an indif- 
ferent voice. Her singers consequently 
think it well worth while to take great pains 
to cultivate a iich and sweet voice while ouis 
hardly ever caie to improve their voice 
because they have unthinkingly drifted and 
drifted till at last they are convinced to-day 
that a sweet voice is more or less an unconvinc- 
ing appendage in singing This attitude is 
bound to result when we have chosen to fix 
oni musical values as we have, viz by priz- 
ing the purely intellectual side of our music 
above everything else While admitting the 
value of the intellectual aspect of our music 
I have only to urge that there are other 
factors also which must be taken into careful 
consideiation m order that one might derive 
the greatest possible ]oy from the same. 
Among these the smceiity of artist’s emotion 
or musical impulse is one and richness along 
with mellowness of voice is another. 

The effect of beautiful voice in music is 
comparable to that of beautiful form m 
sculpture In any reformative movement 
our shoit-sightedness in not paying sufficient 
attention to the voice-effect in music must, 
I think, be corrected. 

To avoid misunderstanding, I feel Called 
upon here to be a little more explicit than 
peihaps I have been as to my exact meaning 
of what I have termed “the emotional appeM’. 
By that term I wanted to convey not only 
the emotion aroused by the words of the song, 
but also the powei of the pure notes (i. e. 
notes without woids) of moving ns emo- 
tionally Although I must confess that it 
was perhaps vocal music that I had at the 
back of my mind when I generalised about 
music as an ait, yet I wanted to lay as much 
stiess on the emotional element in music 
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without words as on that in music with words 
Were it not so, my remarks would be inappli- 
cable to all instrumental music, which how- 
eyer can by no means be left out of account^ 
it being as great a part of music as singing 
Even a simple “arolia” oi **abaroha’^ of a Raga 
for instance, may be executed by the voice or 
by the aid of an instiument either in a cold, 
matter-of-fact way or m feeling and vibrant 
way and it makes a world of difference to the 
intrinsic natuie of the music which way 
one chooses in one’s exposition. 

The subject of the leform of our music 
is vast m its scope and I cannot possibly 
exhaust it in the couise of a short address. 
I will therefore touch on one more point 
only before I conclude. It is that we must 
learn to recognise that no fine art can afiord 
to be left in the hands of people who are de- 
void of all liberal culture. In Europe we find 
that music has made great strides indeed 
during the last few centuries, while with us 
it has dwindled steadily on the balance 
The reason is not far to seek It is the cul- 
tural aspirations of a people that blossom forth 
in their creative art and search after beauty 
Where emancipation from dead traditions 
is an impossibility due to the inablity to 
think freely, the creative spirit cannot be 
alive. Where cultuie is at a low ebb great 
art cannot flourish. No better corroboration 
of this statement can be had than in the 
spectacle of the sad condition of our beauti- 
ful music to-day It is high time we realised 
that there is no genius but that it prospers 
on the fertile soil of culture and liberal 
education. Our professional musicians are 
perhaps the most uncultured people under 
the sun and behold the disastrous result • 
Now compare Europe with India We have 
much to learn from her on this score. 
Beethoven and Wagner were both men of 
great culture, apart from having been great 
musical geniuses. Beethoven had said “Ich 
kenne keine andern Yorzuege des Menschen 
als diejenigen, welche ihn zu den beasern 
Menschen zaehlen machen”, i. e. “I know of 
no other qualities of men than those which 


help to make better men of them.” Take 
the case of Wagner. He was a man fond of 
literature and a musical ciitic of no mean 
ability. He published journals of high 
merit thereby influencing and elevating the 
musical judgment of his contemporaries not 
a little. He had said, ^^Art begins where 
life ends. When the present offers nothing 
we create what we need by works of art^’. 
The refinement and depth of artistic percep- 
tions of Mousorgsky, the greatest of Russian 
Composers, ar^ revealed by the following 
beautiful thoughts m which he formulates 
his ideals — 

^‘To seek assiduously the most delicate 
and subtle features of human nature — of the 
human crowd — to follow them into unknown 
regions to make them oui own ; this seems to 
me the true vocation of the artist 
to feed upon humanity as a healthy diet 
which has been neglected there lies the 
whole problem of art.’^ 

Could any of our professional musicians even 
conceive such beautiful thoughts — not to 
speak of their expressing them so loftily ? 
I regiet deeply to answer this question in 
the negative. And such qualities as sensi- 
tiveness to the beautiful whether in thought 
or nature cannot but reflect on the artist’s 
production. For as an artist infuses not a 
little of this individuality into his art,— any 
richness of his personality cannot but re- 
flect on the general quality of his art. So 
unless and until we were to realise the im- 
portance of free thought and liberal culture 
m the development of music there could be 
no hope of any leal reforms in the same. 
I would conclude with a quotation from the 
the same great musical critic t “Ou le ca- 
racteie n’est pas grand, il n’y a pas de 
grand homme, il n’y a meme pas de grand 
artiste ” That is, “where the character 
is not great there cannot be great man — 
nay, nor even a great aitist ” 

^ “Musiciens d’aujourd’hui” by Romam 
Rolland 

t Romam Rolland from his Life of Beethoven 
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T he posthumous publications of a good 
author have always a special glamour and 
critics are mclmed to be sentimental about 
them. They want to point out that this man 
was in the full vigour of his powers when he 
was out off and that but for this, his untimely 
death, we might have received from him some- 
thing better than what we had already done 
The merits of his latest work are exaggerated , 
those of his earlier publications minimised , and 
his death is proved to be really tragic because 
of the loss to human culture that it entails 

But this fact has another side too It leads 
too often to the praises of a good book being 
explained away , and whenever we see the 
posthumous work of an author called his best, 
we are inclined to look on the criticism as con- 
ventional and hacknied. So originality demands 
that such a work should be slashed about with 
the most critical mercilessness , and if sincerity 
claimed for a good word, that must be sup- 
pressed to prove the critic original. And this is 
all the more so if the work criticised is a critical 
work , for sympathy with such second-hand 
stuff must imply a lack of creative powers in 
the journalist, a charge, this, which he dreads 
and resents. 

This, then, is the dilemma one is faced with 
in criticising Baleigh’s latest work , ^ and the 
best way out of it is to let Raleigh speak for 
himself. The volume contains essays on six of 
the better-known English authors. Burns, Blake, 
Shelley, Arnold, Burke and Dryden. Then 
there are discourses on Boccaccio and Don 
Quixote, Sir Thomas Hoby and Thomas Howell, 
Sir John Harrington and George Saville, “The 
Battle of the Books” and Whistler To take up 
the first group first, one has to notice the 
attempt in every case to bring out the person- 
ality of the author in distinct and well-defined 
lines, to try to understand him as a man, per- 
haps in relation to his surroundings. Burns, he 
points out, IS the national poet of Scotland and 
its people, of both its sheep and its goats, of the 
fanatically righteous and the wildly dissolute. 
“He wrote the Goiter's Saturday Night which is 
profound m its intelligence and its piety , he 
wrote indecent songs for those other Saturday 
Nights which he celebrated m the company of 
the ‘Crochallan Eenoibles’, — songs of so grotesque 
and Gargantuan a humour, that they put to 
* ^^Some Autliojs" ly Walter Baleigli Ossfoid 
15 shillings. 


shame the lubricity and flatness of uninspired 
obscurity ” It is not the men of letters who 
understand Burns best, for “Burns is everyman.” 
“His ditties are in the major key The feelings 
which he celebrates are feelings familiar to all.” 
As regards his instinct for truth and frankness 
we must note that “poets are discussed as if 
they were monsters, because they cannot help 
telling the truth ” They are thought to be 
wholly concerned with what they arc and not 
at all with that second self, “the thing that one 
wishes to be thought ” But men are usually as 
romantic as women, and “when they speak in 
their own character, they dress it for the effect 
they covet Burns shows this only in his 
weaker compositions , and he never attains 
the four-square consistency which is the mark 
of the secondary character devised for the im- 
pression it makes on others His pride was 
immense , and he pitted it against law and 
ordinance “He wrestled in a net-work of those 
innumerable fibres which hold society together, 
and make it unbreakable” and m this he was 
warring with the eternal. 

In poetry Blake stands outside the regular 
line of succession, for he had no disciples and 
he acknowledged no masters , yet in his “Songs 
of Innocence and Experience” and other things, 
he anticipated the Romantic movement in all 
its phases It IS perhaps most interesting to 
compare him with Shelley and we may develop 
one or two hints of Raleigh’s There is first 
of all Shelley’s revolutionary theology, his 
attitude towards the king and the priest as the 
type of the oppressor, and this is already fully 
developed m Blake Next we may note Blake’s 
rejection of old symbols and old metaphors and 
we may parallel that with Shelley’s rejection of 
old myths and the creation of new ones Then 
we may take Blake as the poet of Desire, of 
Desire, which is the authentic voice of the 
divinity in man ; 

Abstinence sows sand all over 

The ruddy limbs and flaming hair, 

But Desire gratified 

Plants fruits of life and beauty there. 

With this we may compare Shelley’s ideal of 
instinct and impulse as bearing the authentic 
stamp of the godhead, his neglect of a principle 
of duty “that travels by a dim light through 
difficult and uncertain ways ” But in one point, 
in one cardinal principle, the two poets differ 
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very sliarplyi Oue of tlie most ardent cieeds of 
Shelley’s is an acceptance of the principle of 
dualism, of an opposition bet\Aeen Good and 
Evih 

Know, then, that from the depths of ages old 
Two Powers o’er mortal things dominion hold, 
Ruling the world with a divided lot, 
Immortal, alhpervading, manifold, 

Twin Genu, equal Gods — when life and 

thought 

Sprang forth, they burst the w'omb of 

inessential hTought 
Blake, on the other hand, was very 
slow to recognise the evistence of Evil In 
the earlier songs he does not recognise it at 
all , and even though the Satan of the baser 
passions, of ‘^self-hood”, is prominent in the 
Prophetic Books, Blake asserts that the empire 
of Satan is the empire of nothing “Self-hood 
is not a positive and creative power , it is a dis- 
torted and reversed reflection in darkness and 
non-entity ” 

In Shelley, the inheritor of the ideas of the 
French Revolution, ^^e may note one or tuo 
more things Life is, to him, the great un- 
reality, the triumphal procession of a pretender. 
“The highest beauty is always invisible”, the 
liveliest emotion takes on the likeness of 
death. His most sigmflcaiit images are always 
the vaguest. The leaves are driven by the 
autumn wind like “ghosts from an enchanter 
fleeting”. The skylark is “like a poet hidden in 
the light of thought.” He loves to move among 
“Dim twilight-lawns and stream-illnmined 
caves, and wind-enchanted shapes of wandering 
mist” and people them “with unimaginable 
shapes, such as ghosts dream dwell in the lamp- 
Jess deep.” Shelley hopes that the salvation 
of mapknid may he attained o-nly by an absolute 
breach with the past Hence hia ideas about 
History as a black business and about the 
tyranny of established conventions and ideals 
In the Revolt of Islam the principle of Good 
IS the Mormng Star, reminding us of Lucifer 
In the preface to jPj omefJiens, he compares his 
hero with Milton’s Satan, while Zeus is the 
principle of powerful Evil In Qtceen Mah, 
Jehovah is the “heartless conqueror of the earth” 
who satiates his malice with the misery of man 
and makes his name to be dreaded through 
the land 

In the essay on Arnold, we are mainly 
concerned with his criticism. He laid the 
greatest emphasis on “construction”, on 
the importance of the theme in prose or 


poetry, on the “action” of a play which is its 
gist This, as Raleigh points out, is ancient 
doctrine , it is perhaps as old as Aristotle who 
held that in a Tragedy, “the Plot is the first 
principle, and, as it were, its soul . Character 
holds the second place,” and “ of all plots and 
actions the epeisodic are the worst.” And we 
have to note that Arnold’s ideals are European 
or cosmopolitan, not national All that is peculiar 
to the English seems to offend him “Their 
upper classes are barbarian , their middle classes 
are Philistine, their lower classes are completely 
negligible for the purposes of the pure intelli- 
gence ” There are many delicacies in litera- 
ture, which, according to Raleigh, a foreign 
critic cannot feel, they do not come home to 
him like a blow , and in a sense, Arnold’s atti- 
tude to English literature was that of a 
foreigner Finally, he was essentially, a propa- 
gandist , but his invincible air of superiority, 
his school-ma’am manner, has interfered a good 
deal with his efficiency as an evangelist 

We wish we had time to deal fully with the 
other essays That on Burke introduces the 
likeness of the politician and the dramatist 
“A wide and live imagination, an enormous 
faculty of sympathy, the po^\er to conceive 
many characters and to know how they will act 
m a given case, and all this held together by 
an everpresent sense of the great mysterious 
laws that govern human life, — these things are 
essential for a statesman as they are for a 
dramatist.” The essay on Dryden has a pene- 
trating analysis of his character, his apparent 
inconsistencies, his dignity in failure, his bash- 
fulness in society. So in his poetry too, Dryden 
IS 3ealous of his privacy and “deals, almost 
exclusively, with public affairs.” “He does not 
take his readers into his confidence , he has no 
endearing indiscretions ” 

We wish we had time to deal more fully 
with these or with the brilliant picture of the 
Civilisation of the Renaissance in the essay on 
Hoby or with the after-math of the Renaissance 
in the Battle of the Books We wish we could 
deal with the revivification of the spirit of 
Boccaccio or Cervantes, of Harrington or 
Halifax. But Tve must leave these for the 
student of Raleigh Some of us have been 
lucky enough to come into touch with him 
personally , but we hope that many more will 
meet him through his books, his volumes on 
the English Kovel, on Wordsworth, on Milton, 
on Shakespeare, on Johnson, on Style and on 
these Some Authors 

N K. SIDDHAKTA. 



the moeal unity oe the EACE 

By C F. ANDREWS. 


T he greatest initial advance in the moral 
history of mankind, raising human life 
once^ and for all to a new spiritual level, 
rom which it has never wholly receded, was 
when Gautama, the Buddha, brought home 
tor the first time to the hearts and con- 
sciences of men, with living power and con- 
viction, the supreme truth, that evil cannot 
be overcome by evil, but only by good. 

Bet a man overcome anger by kindness 
Let him conquer evil by good 
Let a man overcome greed by generosity 
Let him conquer falsehood by truth 

When human kindness was thus made 
absolute,— pat allel to tmth itself,— the hu- 
man standard of life began, which has not 
yet been worked out m its completeness even 
to-day. The animal nature m man, that re- 
taliates, was left behind , the spiritual na- 
ture in man, that forgives, was entered upon, 
as a new stage in ilie progress of the race, 
ihe law of retiibutive justice was put in 
the background , the law of compassion be 
gan to take its place. 

R is true, that sayings may be found in 
the Hebrew, ^oroastrian andOonfucian Scrip- 
Hires, enunciating the same great principle. 

equally true, that Gautama the 
Buddha gave to this one aspect of life the en- 
Hre content of his unbounded personality. 
He thus made it current com for all man- 
kind, He made it live He created a new 
birth of this principle as living truth in the 
consciences of millions of the human race, 
till it became a part of human natuie, dis- 
tinguishing man from the beast. Thus this 
word of ^compassion’, that the Buddha spoke, 
became spirit and life to struggling men 
and women alL over the East. There 
had been nothing ever like it in human his- 
tory before. For there is an essential differ- 
ence between the life lived m India after 
the Buddha came, and the life lived in all 
those imposing but futile kingdoms, founded 
upon power and upheld by brute foice, which 
flourished and decayed betee his coming* 
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The recoids of the leign of the Emperor 
Asoka m the middle of the third century 
befoie Ohiist, engraven on the rocks through- 
out his dominions, show how deep the mes- 
sage had gone in Southern Asia, within two 
hundred and fifty yeais of the Buddha’s life 
and preaching. While the Roman Republic 
in the West was building up the first begin- 
nings of a dominion of blood and iron, ruth- 
less and pitiless , while Alexander’s con- 
quests of the swoid m the Near East were 
perishing by the swoid, across the plains of 
India, teeming with population, a loyal king- 
dom of truth had already been established in 
human hisfcoiy where the sword had no 
longer any pai t to play. The slaughter even 
of animal life for the sake of food was be- 
coming more and more condemned. Over 
a vast area, the social conduct of men was 
based on love and not on force. The moral 
equivalent of war had been discovered, and 
men had become humane. 

I have seen in quiet solitude at Boro- 
budur, in the Island of Java, the long galle- 
ries of sculpture, which extend for three 
miles around the Iluddhist stupa on the top 
of a hill, sfcill preserved foi the most part 
from the corroding effects of the ram and 
weather, and m many places almost as clear 
cut as when they passed from under the 
sculptors’ hands. They have been carved, 
patiently and slowly, generation after gene- 
ration, by the loving hands of disciples more 
than twelve hundred years after the Bud- 
dha’s decease. The universal theme, run- 
ning through these endless galleries, written 
in stone, is that of a sacrifice for others and 
a human compassion, which know no bound- 
ary or limit. The pictures show the Buddha 
ministering to the lowest of mankind who 
can scarcely be distinguished from the mon- 
keys of the jungle,— the aborigines of that 
early age of human history But the Buddha’s 
teaching does not stop there In these sculp- 
tured pictures, he is represented as giving 
his life for the wild beasts, out of pity for 
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them, and also £oi the fishes of the sea One 
boundless compassion is depicted brood- 
ing over all creation The face of the Buddha, 
seated in meditatinn, which meets one in 
these galleiies at eveiy turn and corner, re- 
veals everywhere the same aspect of supreme 
and perfect calm. No tide of anger or passion 
could any longer sweep over that patient 
form, which had won the victory of the 
spirit. No act of injury to man or beast 
could mar the harmony of perfect love 
attained. 

This Buddhist Movement did not stop at 
the confines of India and the South of Asia. 
It went northward through the Himalayan 
passes and found in China a congenial soil 
already prepared by Oonfucian ethics The 
fact that even to-day, after neaily two thou- 
sand years and in spite of perpetual provoca- 
tion, the simple Chinese peasants, along with 
those of India, remain still the most peace- 
loving in the woild, has been due chiefly to 
the spirit of the Buddha working m the 
hearts of men and women, who had been 
touched by the humane ideal found in their 
own scriptures, but not fully enkindled into 
flame until his personality appeared among 
men. We find, it is true, in India, m 
the earlier Upanishads, a preparation for 
the Buddhist movement we find also 
in China the way for Buddhism made ready by 
the ethics of Confucius and Lao Tze. But 
the divine motive power, which quickened in- 
to new life the spirit of man, came from the 
supreme personality of the Buddha himself. 
Okakura’s division of humanity is correct, 
when he calls India, China and Japan, the 
‘Buddha Land ’ 

There has been a stiange undervaluing, 
m ail European historical writings, of this 
amazing dynamic epoch m human existence. 
For all critical work in the West has hitherto 
been Europe-centred. Yet it must never 
be forgotten, when making our estimates, that 
the fertile plains of Eastern and Southern 
Asia contained two thousand years ago, and 
still contain to-day, more than one half the 
population of the globe. Nowhere is the 
mass of human life so dense. Nowhere has 
its spiritual history been so continuous and 
ancient and deep-seated. 

If each individual in this mass of humani- 
ty has m his keeping, as we are led by all 
our scnpfcuies to believe, an immortal spiiit, 
then it has been no slight gain to human 


progress, that over such a prolonged period 
and in such a crowded area the spirit of man 
has breathed, generation after generation, 
the higher air of divine compassion and mutual 
forgiveness rather than the lower ground 
mists of the piimitive, bai’baric code which 
man has shared with the beasts, — the code 
whose chief precept runs, — “An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth.’* 

There are many historical problems which 
are yet unsolved with reference to this pro- 
found uprising of the spirit of man in Asia, 
which we name ‘The Buddhist Movement,’ 
How and by what paths, in addition to its 
journeying Eastward, the teaching of the 
great Master and Saint filtered through, 
along the highways opened out by Alexander’s 
conquests, to the Mediterranean west, is a 
question still under discussion among scholars. 
There is a gap in our historical knowledge, 
which has yet to be filled up. But this may now 
be said with some confidence, that every day 
we are being confronted with fresh facts, 
all of which go to show the vast range of 
the enthusiasm of the disciples of the Buddha 
in every civilised part of Asia and along the 
Islands of the Southern Sea. 

The one strange feature in the story, 
which may possibly some day be cleared up, 
IS this, that although we know for certain 
how from earliest times ttere was constant 
coasting trafiic along the shores of East 
Africa from India, and although we have 
records which prove that even the interior 
of Africa had been explored by Hindus,* 
yet there is not to b« found the slightest 
trace of Buddhist journeys in that continent 
in any of the Jataka stories, nor are there 
any signs of an ancient Buddhist civilisation, 
such as we find in places so distant as 
Celebes and Borneo. At the same time, the 
researches of French scholars have revealed a 
possible contact with the Island of Mada- 
gascar which may actually go back to the 
great Buddhist age. 

A whole new field of discovery has le* 
centlybeen laid baie by the lesearches of bir 
Auiel Stein, the gieai aichaeologial, which 
prove by records, still preserved intact under 
heaps of dust and desert sand, the pene- 
tration of the Buddhist Movement into Cen- 

The famous disco veier Speke mentions 
these and the help they were to him m his 
explorations 
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tral Asia, the meeting place and clearing 
house of all the religions of the ancient 
world. 

It may well happen that fntuie histoiical 
research will reveal in Western Asia a diiectly 
traceable connexion between the Buddhist 
teaching, earned everywhere by the itinerant 
Bhikkhus, or Buddhist monks, and the later 
tenets of Judaism, in the century before the 
birth of Christ. Nazareth, where Jesus 
spent his early youth and manhood, was close 
to one of the main highways between East 
and West in the Roman world, and it re- 
quires no stretch of imagination to picture 
such a contact. But whether the message 
which Christ preached in Palestine sprang 
originally from his own inner consciousness 
illuminated by the ancient Jewish scriptures 
or was m some measure assimilated from 
contact with the Buddhist ideals of the Bast, 
there can be no doubt whatever concerning 
the unity and harmony of the one message 
That which the Buddha has preached long 
ago in the Deer Park, at Benares, concerning 
divine compassion, Christ preached with a 
new and startling emphasis to his first disci- 
ples upon the hill sides of Galilee Once 
more upon the Baith the spiritual dynamic, 
which could move the hearts of millions 
had come in the supreme peisonality of 
Christ. The tide of man’s spirit again surged 
forward m full flood. This time, its course 
was westward, until every part of the world 
had been reached by its high tidal wave. 

In order to make clear the moral unity 
of the message, it will be well to quote m 
full the words of Christ recorded m the 
Sermon on the Mount as follows — 

“Te have heard that it hath been said, 
An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth 
‘But I say unto you that ye resist not 

the evil doer 

“Whosoever shall smite thee on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also 
“If any man sues thee at law and take away 
thy coat, let him take thy cloak also 
“And whosoevci will compel thee to go a mile, 
go with h ini twain 
“Give to him that asketh thee, and from 
him that could borrow of thee turn not away. 
“Ye have heard that it hath been said Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine 

enemy 

But I say unto you, love your enemies 
“Bless them that curse you ' do good to them 

that hate you. 


“Pray for them that despitefully use you 

and persecute you, 
“That ye may be children of your Father 
which is in heaven for he maketh his sun to 
shine on the evil and the good and sendeth 
ram on the 3usi and on the unjust. 
“Be ye therefore perfect, as your Father 
which IS m heaven is perfect.” 

In the last lines of this beautiful passage, 
concerning the Heavenly Father, who 
makes the sun to shine and the ram to fall 
upon the evil and the good, we have a new 
imagery which goes beyond the earlier 
Buddhist teaching, but the ethical substance 
is essentially the same. 

This moral unity of the two supreme 
movements m history, m the East and m 
the West, appears to me to be the central 
fact in the spiiitual history of men. For if the 
message of Christ, which the West received 
had been alien and antagonistic to the mes- 
sage of the East, the^ unification of the moral 
life in man would still await its achievement 
instead of being already fundamentally 
achieved 

For we aie finding out more and moie, 
as we draw closer together and learn to 
understand one another, that the moral unity 
of the human lace has been with us deep 
down m our hearts all the while, becau 
human nature is one, and the human race 
IS one The genius of the Buddha and the 
Christ lay m discovering the depths of hu- 
man personality, — not by any miraculous 
intervention from without but from within. 
The harmony exists. It is not for us to 
create it, or to rediscover it, but rather to 
play its infinitely varied music over and over 
again, according to our spiritual power. 

I am aware that it may be said, that I 
have simplified too much For I have not 
entered upon vast fields which he partly 
outside these two world-unifying movements, 
of the Buddha and the Christ. I know that 
provision must be made in the scheme of 
things for all that happened in China before 
the Buddhist movement leacliod its shores. 

1 know also full well the need of further 
research into the early history of Islam in 
order to find out the seciet of Islam’s peculiar 
spiritual greatness. But even the slender 
knowledge I possess seems to point to a con- 
tribution to the world’s moral unity from 
China, that will be found to be truly m 
harmony with all that I have written 
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concerning tlie BuddLa and tlie Clnisfc , and 
I find tlie spiiitual meaning of Islam moie 
clearly portrayed in the story of the pro- 
phet with Abu Behr in the cave and m the 
endnimg martyrdom of those eaily years of 
desolation and failuie, than in those later 
years of amazing outward success. I find 
again the true meaning of Islam m the 
Maharam Passion Story, — the crucifying 
thirst and martyr’s death at Keibela. These 
ineffaceable records have come out ever more 
and more clearly from age to age. They re- 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE 

HE object of composing the birth- 
I stones”, said I-Tsing in the seventh 
century A. D , ^bs to teach the doc- 
trine of universal salvation in a beautiful 
style, agreeable to the popular mind and 
attractive to readers.”^ But if we substi- 
tute universal compassion and charity foi 
universal salvation in the above observation, 
we shall be nearer the truth. It was the 
Buddhist doctrine of Alvmsa on which Asoka 
laid so much stress in the 4th century B. 0. 
in his pillar insciiptions, and this was the 
aspect of the Buddha’s teaching which was 
emphasised in the stanza devoted to him as 
one of the ten Avataras m the famous hymn 
of Jayadeva in the 12th century A. D, Take 
for instance story no 847 in Vol. Ill of 
FausbolFs collection. Bodhisattva, as chief 
queen of the king of Benares, pioclaimed by 
beat of dium that no living creature was to 
be put to death. The boldness of the inno- 
vation will appear from the fact that, as the 
story has it, ^at that time men were devoted 
to the worship of the gods and made religious 
offerings to them by the slaughter of many 
goats, rams and the like. Similarly, m 
the well-known Nyagrodha-Mriga-jataka,^ 
which IS one of the stories represent- 
ed in bas-relief on the Bharhut stupa, 
Bodhisattva, as chief of the herd of deei in 
the deer paik of king Biahmodatta 
of Benaies, offered his own life to save 
that of a piegnant animal in the held, 
and in addition, secured a promise fiom 


present the undying iiutli of Islam, They 
appioach by another mystical path, the funda- 
mental doctrine of divine suffeiing love in the 
heart of man that ultimately redeems man- 
kind. And theie is one frail, worn figme 
still living among us m our own age, here in 
India, to whom it has been given to play over 
again that divine music of suffeiing love, 
and he has found its response, not only in 
his own Hindu faith, but also in Chiistianity 
and Islam. 


BUDDHISTIC AOB-II 

the king not to kill any more birds, beasts or 
fish Again, chanty to monks is extolled 
eveiywheie ‘Give alms, practise viitue, keep 
the holy day, give ear to the law’ is a fre- 
quent injunction.® The king of Mithila 
caused six alms-houses to be built, and with 
his almsgiving made a great stii throughout 
India. ^ Rich merchants® and Brahmans'^ 
built alms-houses Similaily, I’rince Sivi 
caused six alms-halls to be built, at the four 
gates, m the centre of the city, and at his 
own palace door.'*' Piince Janasandha used 
to declare the law to his subjects thus • ‘Give 
alms, practice virtue, righteously follow your 
business and calling, educate yourselves in 
the days of your youth, gam wealth, do not 
behave like a village cheat or a dog, be not 
harsh nor cruel, do your duty in caring for 
your parents, m family life honour your 
elders’.® As the said prince was no other 
than Bodhisattva himself, the above may be 
taken to be a summary of the Buddhist 
creed. The law is also expounded in the 
following passage Avoid wine and women, 
fleshly lusts, gossip, lewd company, control 
self, practise right doing, eschew desire, res- 
pect parents and elders, and practise alms- 
giving ® Besides the inculcation of such 
cardinal virtues, moral precepts, the high 
ethical tone of which cannot fail to 
strike the modern reader, are to bo 
found here and there. ‘Brethren, there is 
no such thing as a petty sm. A Brother 
must check all sms as they arise.’^^ Inner 
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punfcy of soul and of tliouglits and desires 
IS everywhere extolled, and an outer 
show of sanctity ridiculed. The noblest and 
the best, and the only sound maxim of peace 
was enunciated by the Buddha ‘Not hate, 
but love alone makes hate to cease : This 
IS the everlasting law of peace.’ 

The rationalistic philosophy of Buddhism 
was a reaction against the absuid sanctions 
of the Karmakanda or the ritualistic portion 
of the Yedic leligion. Not only did this reac- 
tion manifest itself in positive antagonism to 
Yedic saciifices and slaughter of animals, 
but it spread against authority and superna- 
turalism in shape and foim and m every 
sphere of life and displayed a bold curiosity 
and a questioning spirit that would take 
nothing for granted. This is beautifully 
illustrated m Jataka no. 322 A ripe lei 
fruit fell on a palm leaf, and a hare thought 
that the earth was collapsing, and scampered 
o:S. Seeing him flee, all the animals 30 ined 
m the headlong flight, till a lion (Bodhisattva) 
enquired the leason, and was told that the 
earth was collapsing, but on his enquiring 
further who had said so, it ultimately trans- 
pired that the hare fancied that the end of 
the earth was near on what were absurdly 
inadequate giounds. The lion then uttered 
some verses on idle gossip and foolish 
fear. ^ 2 

The general milieu of Indian life was 
however to a surprising degree the same as 
m modern India, in spite of the two thousand 
years and more that have played such havoc 
with her political history since the days when 
Buddhism flourished m all its glory, thus 
proving the unprogressive and static charac- 
ter of the social life and civilisation of the 
Hindus. Reading the Jatakas, one cannot 
but be struck by the wonderful persistency 
of the manners and customs, and the outward 
environment of lural life m India, so much 
so that one often finds it difficult to believe 
that he is not reading a description of con- 
temporary India. Polygamy among kings, 
and monogamy among others, seems to have 
been the general rule, though there was no 
prohibition against bigamy, and co-wives are 
referred to. ^ Gifts of cows to Brahmins 
was common ^ ^ Another noticeable fea- 
ture IS that there was only one step from the 
city to the forest, from king to hermit, from 
great wealth to extreme poverty. The kings 
were accessible to everybody, attended on 


the hermit lu liis hot, and himself often 
lenounced the world m old age ; between 
iicli and poor theie was not the same gulf 
that we see today, especially in towns where 
European civilisation has penetrated most 
deeply Multiplication of luxuries, due to 
machinery, was unknown, and the materials 
for royal gratification differed only m value 
from those of the common folk, e. g. gold for 
basei metal, but not in kind. The whole 
nation was astir with a leligious fervour, 
and feeding monks, and giving them alms 
and presents, and joining the ranks of 
brothers and sisters, seemed to be common. 
There is no evidence of ]oint family life ex- 
cept the fact that the husband and wife 
sometimes used to live with the parents of 
the husband, with consequences which were 
often the reverse of happy, as we shall pre- 
sently see 

The curtain has long rung down on the 
days when the land of the Aryas, where the 
‘Aryan’ (noble) truths were preached by 
Gautama, knew no races different from their 
own, save the Dravidians of the south and 
the Yavanas of the Bactrian frontier, whom, 
in one form or another, Hinduism rapidly 
assimilated. The horribly sanguinary expe- 
ditions of Mahmud Ghori and Mahmud 
Ghazni, not to mention the earlier invasion 
of Mahamad bin Kasim, brought a powerful 
new ethnic element into the land and shat- 
tered the dreams of a Hindu empire ; and to 
quote the eloquent words of the most learned 
Mahomedan scholar of the age, A1 Beruni, 
‘the Hindus became like atoms of dust 
scattered m all directions, and like a tale 
of old m the mouth of the people.’^® 
Nevertheless, though invaders might 
come and invaders might go, the placid 
life of rural India, with its ancient ways, 
went on, like Tennyson’s brook, for 
ever. In a sense the iigidity of Hinduism 
was conducive to self-preservation vis-a-vis 
the mighty and aggressive foieign impact , 
slowly but surely, howevei, this want of 
adaptability undei mined its survival value in 
the keen competition with other more virile 
and aggiessive races. 

Then, as now, a barren woman was poorly 
esteemed, leading to bigamy, unhappy unions 
between old husbands and young wives, and 
the futile custom of adoption involving the 
waste of wealth which might be put to much 
better uses, The wife of 'a Ra^agriha 
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merchant having proved barren, ^^less respect 
was paid to her from this cause , they all 
talked, that she might hear, as thus • ‘‘While 
there is a barren wife m our son’s household, 
how can the family life be kept up f From 
the same story we find that as now, so then, 
the custom was that the wife should go to 
her father’s house for her confinement.^ ® 
Teeth were cleaned, as now, wi*-h twigs, and 
plasteung a place with cowdung, in order to 
make it clean and tidy, was in vogue."* ^ 
Then, as at present, tigers used to be kept m 
royal palaces fastened with strong chains,^® 
coxcombs dyed their grey hair and curled 
their locks with tongs, and virgins dressed 
gaily, with wreaths on their heads, and 
besmeared themselves with sandal oil,^^ 
some people, after inflicting wounds on them- 
selves, declared that they had been wounded 
by another— a form of vendetta which pre- 
vails among the criminal population in the 
rural districts to this day ^ ® A poor old 
doctor who had no practice found young 
boys playing at the foot of a banian tree 
where a snake lay concealed and the doctor 
said ; ‘There is nothing to be got in the 
village, I will ca]ole these boys and make the 
snake bite them, and then I shall get some- 
what for curing them ’ The seamy side of 
professional competition is most vididly 
depicted in the above story. ^ Incidentally 
we learn that poisons could be neutralised by 
emetics.®^ 

The chief ofihcers of a state were the 
commander-in chief, treasurer, chaplain, and 
judge.^® Appraisers of the royal gram-tax 
surveyed the fields. There were judges 
of merchants’ guilds.^ ^ There were of course 
courts of justice, presided over by judges, 
both righteous and corrupt.®® Jails were a 
necessary adjunct of courts of justice,® ^ and 
on festive occasions, such as the appointment 
of the Prince to the Yiceroyalty, a general 
pardon to all prisoners was declared.®* 
Even kings had topknots, which shows that 
this hirsute decoration was quite common in 
those days.®^ We read of chariots adorned 
with gold and jewels and drawn by highbred 
horses,®^ and of sculptured elephants,®^ The 
various professions and callings met with in 
the Jataka stories are those of wrestlers,®® 
ferrymen crossing the Ganges,®® gamblers 
and snake-charmers,®* smiths making 
razors, ploughshares, axes, goads, needles,®* 
betel-sellers indicated by betel chewing,®® 


garland-makers,®^ tumblers and jugglers,®^ 
watei-carriers,^ ^ butchers. The last 
named profession connotes that meat was 
generally consumed and we have allusions 
to the eating of a cock,*^ of roasted lizards^®, 
to a king eating pork,*® the sacrifice of 
cows,^*andof deer, swine and other ani- 
mals.*® Ram-fights are mentioned.*® 

Here is a description of a royal festival 
which reads like a page from contemporary 
history • The city was decorated like a city 
of the gods. The king went round the city 
111 procession ; then he ascended the palace, 
which was decorated, and on the dais mounted 
a thione with white parasol erected on it , 
sitting there he looked down on all those who 
stood in attendance, on one side the minis- 
ters, on another the Biahmins and house- 
holders resplendent m the beauty of their 
varied dresses, on another tne townspeople 
with various gifts in their hands, on another 
troops of dancing girls like a gathering of 
nymphs in full apparel.*^ 

Priests and their hypocritical ways, false 
ascetics and their penances, come in for 
sound castigation everywhere. We have 
cunning priests advising sacrifices involving 
cruel slaughter for the sake of their gains 
and feasts*® The king’s family priest was 
evidently a person not much in favour with 
the public for he was given to bullying the 
people. In one story he is represented as 
riding m his chariot to a village on his estate, 
and coming m collision with some carters in 
a narrow road, the case was taken to court, 
when the judges decided against the chap- 
lain.*® Ascetics seem to have been im- 
mensely fond of lizard-flesh.®® * We have 
the story of a wicked ascetic who devoured 
with his boiled rice the lizards, partridge, 
cow and calf bied in a hermitage and broke 
it up.®* A verse frequently quoted places 
false ascetics, kings who condemn unheard, 
and angry sages in the same category, 
whereas a righteous judge is praised.*® 
The bed of thorns, fivefold forms of penance, 
the pretended austerities and false asceticism 
of heretics are referred to in one place.*® 
In another place some false penances are 
mentioned, e. g, the swinging penance, lying 
on thorn beds, enduring the five fires, prac- 
tising mortification by squatting or div- 
ing.** 

Monastioism being one of the principal 
features of the Buddhist organisation of 
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society, it is no wondsr that we find frequent 
allusions to the orders of monks and nuns. 
We find in one story an angry monk be- 
labouring a newly ordained lad.^“ Back- 
sliding of monks through lust and passion 
seems to have been not uncommon ^ ® But 
such a back-slider was looked down upon both 
by the monks and laymen There weie 
gieedy biotheis fond of dainty food'^ who 
delighted at the mention of meat Even 
sexual misconduct could not have been un- 
usual, inasmuch as we find the Bodhisattva 
himself as the holy ascetic Harita, miscon- 
ducting himself, with the queen of Benares 
after the king had gone away to quell a fion- 
tier disturbance.® 0 Another story refers to 
schism among the monks, excommunication, 
the master’s disapproval of it, and his advice 
to the monks to cease their quarrels and his 
efforts at conciliation. ‘Hot hate,’ said the 
Master, in words which are worth their 
weight in gold, ‘but love alone makes hate 
to cease this is the everlasting law of 
peace.’® ^ 

The tragic results of monachism whether 
Buddhist or Christian, are writ large in the 
pages of history. Says Lecky — 

“The writers of the Middle Ages are 
full of accounts of nunneries that ^are like 
brothels, of the vast multitude of infanticides 
within their walls, and of that inveterate 
prevalence of incest among the [ celibate ] 
clergy, which rendered it necessary again 
and again to issue the most stringent enactments 
that priests should not be permitted to live with 
their mothers or sisters Unnatural love, which 
it had been one of the great services of Chris- 
tianity almost to eradicate from the world, is 
more than once spoken of as lingering in the 
monasteries, and shortly before the Reformation, 
complaints became loud and frequent of the 
employment of the confessional for the purposes 
of debauchery 

In the Mahavagga and Buddhistic litera- 
ture generally, there is ample evidence that 
the state of things was as bad in Buddhism 
as in Chiistiauity m these leapeots The 
Buddha was fully cognisant of the evils 
which the introduction of the female sex in 
his^monastic scheme was sure to bring in its 
train. This is not to say that the Master 
considered women incapable of following the 
doctrine and discipline of his leligion ^ on the 
contrary, he consideied that they were as 
fit to gam the supreme beatitude of Arhatship 
as men.®^ What he feared would bring dis- 
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credit to his system was the promiscuous 
social intercourse of the sexes in the convents 
and monasteries. To his favourite disciple 
Ananda he says “If, Ananda, women had 
not received permission to go out from the 
household life and enter the homeless state, 
under the doctrine and discipline proclaimed 
by the Tathngata, then would the pure reli- 
gion, Ananda, have lasted long, the good law 
would have stood fast for a thousand 
years The Buddha does not seem to have 
been equally conscious of the inevitable conse- 
quences of the foicible repression of the 
sexual instinct in the celibate monkhood — 
consequences which weie not slow to mani- 
fest themselves either in Asia or m 
Europe. 

It cannot be said that the people in those 
good old days were moie restrained in their 
passions, and that the holy biotherhood 
might therefore be expected to adhere 
strictly to the ethical doctrines of the Tatha- 
gata. Vulgar immorality, and sexual irre- 
gularities of all kinds, weie as prevalent 
then as now. There were lewd fellows, who 
drank strong drink and dined on roast pigs 
fattened for the sake of the flesh.®® A 
wealthy merchant’s son knew nothing beyond 
singing and dancing, eating and feasting, 
was surrounded by profligates, drunkards and 
dicers, wasted all his substance, borrowed 
money, and being unable to repay it, was 
dunned by creditors.®^ How little, one won- 
ders, has the world changed since then, 
for rich young men continue to this day to 
lead, in many cases, a thoroughly disieputable 
life and to sow then wild oats as plentifully 
as did Mahadhanaka in the above story. The 
queen of Benares, as we have seen above, 
misconducts herself with a holy ascetic,®® 
and the pregnant queen of Taxila miscon- 
ducts hersel with a servant Parantapa 
by name.®® Hn more than one story we 
find a minister misconducting himself 
with the ladies m the royal harem,’® 
and we come across the wBe of a young 
Brabmin committing adultery with another 
young Brahmin,’^ and a chaplain of the 
king of Benares, a wise and learned man, fall- 
ing in love with a light- skirts, on whom he 
begot a bastaid son Uddalaka’^ and a 
Biabmin chaplain’s wife sinning with an- 
other Brahmin.’® One is reminded of the 
Decameron in the following story A young 
Brahmin of Benares acquired the libeial arts 
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at Tasila and attained piodciency m archery. 
He married the piotessor’s daughter and on 
his way home was attacked by a robber, but 
his wife conceived a passion for the highway- 
man and placed her husband’s dagger m his 
hand, and with it he killed hei husband and 
carried her Mention of dancing girls, 

courtesans and fallen women occurs eveiy- 
where The king of Kasi, inflamed with 
strong drink, came to the paik and was 
enteitalned by a company of dancing giils 
skilful in vocal and instrumental music and 
dancing ^ We read of a courtesan named 
Shama, whose price was a thousand pieces 
of money. She was a favourite of the king, 
and had a suite of 500 female slaves. She 
observes, ^People say I follow a vile trade.’ 
The profession, though openly tolerated, was 
thus held in low esteem. Actors are men- 
tioned in the same story. ® Another beauti- 
ful woman of the town named Sulosa who 
had a tram of 500 courtesans and whose 
fee was a thousand pieces per night, was 
evidently tired of hex miserable profession 
and wishing to exchange it for a chaste life, 
she bribed the chief constable and rescued 
a condemned pusoner and said, T shall give 
up this bad life of mine and live lespectably 
with him.’” The Biblical story of Magda- 
lene has its counterpart in Ararapali, whom 
the Blessed One favoured with a visit and she 
became one of the leading nuns of the 
Buddhist older. From another story we 
learn that along the banks of the river that 
flows past the city of Avanti, there used to 
sit many beautiful courtesans tempting the 
men.'^® Elsewhere we read of a Benares 
courtesan named Kali, out of whose daily 
fee of a thousand pieces, oOO were for her- 
self and 500 were foi the purchase of 
clothes, garlands and pei fumes for her 
lovers ” In III 425 , we have the story of 
a coLiifcesan, ^beautiful and prospeious,’ and 
a merchant’s son who was her lover. Dan- 
cing, singing, and dunking were the usual 
occupations of public women Indeed 
North-Eastern India in Buddha’s time does 
not seem to have been noted for its temper- 
ance. There were time-honoured drinking 
festivals,® 1 where the people drank strong 
drink and fell a-quarreling.®^ Jn one 
story two master-workmen manufactmed 
a fermenting liquor from the ]uice of the 
sugarcane, and drank, sang and spoited ^ ^ 
An ascetic explains to his innocent son that 


theie IS a liquor m the world called wine, 
which is fragrant, delicious, honey sweet, 
cheap, and of fine flavour, but which to holy 
men is poison ® ^ A drunkard sells his coat 
for drink.® ® King Hdena was drinking deep 
for seven days when he went to take his 
pleasure among his womenfolk in the park.®® 
Low opinion of women occurs every now 
and then. ‘Woman cannot be guarded — 
there is no keeping her safe.’” There 
is no possibility of being on one’s guard 
against the women.®® A woman is not satis- 
fied with three things, intercourse, ornament 
and child-bearing.®® Even the Buddha said, 
‘Womankind aie ungrateful, treacherous, 
untrustworthy’®® and ‘verily women are 
wicked and ungrateful.*®' But it should 
be mentioned that he uttered this warning 
to prevent lustful monks from giving way 
to their carnal passion. 

A female slave named Pingala made an 
assignation with her lovei. dhe sort of work 
she had to perform is indicated by the fact 
that she bathed the feet of her master and 
his family.®® Another female slave is 
asked, ‘no doubt you must have been abused 
and beaten and oppressed by your master.’® ^ 
Elsewhere we have female slaves pound- 
ing iice.®^ Slaves, male and female, used 
to be bought and sold ® ® 

In the absence of their husbands, women 
managed their property, as for instance the 
merchant’s widow in lY. 430. A veise nins ; 
‘Brahmins and piiesis almighty aie, but 
womenkind is mightier fai.’®'‘ A girl of 
sixteen is said to have attained the full 
mainagable age.” Quarreling with co- 
wives IS the worst misery of a woman,®® 
The following amusing story illustiates the 
relation between co- wives, as well as between 
father-in-law and daughtei-in-law. A daughter 
m-law, trying to set her husband against 
his father, is at first successful and the son 
taking his father with him to lealise a debt 
due from a debtor, tiiea to lead him into a 
pit, but IS prevented by his own son. He 
then gives his wife a sound di ribbing, and 
she goes over in a hufi to a neighbour’s, where 
she lives for some time, but bearing that her 
husband was about to get another wife — a 
false report purposely circulated by her 
husband—she hurries home, saying, ‘Ah I 
then I am undone and there is no place left 
for me’®® We have a story ot another 
daughter-in-law trying to set the son (her 
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husband) agauisi Ins mothei The poor old 
woman was turned onfc of the house at the 
instigation of her daughter-in-law and in 
bitterness of heait went the country and 
made a dead-offeiing with sesamum and rice 
to Eight, as if Right were dead In 
another story the daughter-in-law was at fiist 
affectionate towards hei husband’s mothei, 
but when she was burdened with a numeious 
progeny of her own, she wished to get nd 
of her.^®^ 

A Brahmin’s wife dies, and lie goes with 
his son to dwell in the Himalayas 
Another wealthy Biahmin, educated at 
Taxila, after his parents’ death, gets rid of 
all his wealth by chanty, goes to the tiiina- 
layas, becomes an ascetic, and enters on 
mystic meditation. After a time he leturns 

to the plains for salt and vinegar.^ 

retirement to the hills, after the shock of 
some gieat bereayement or when one be- 
comes tired of life, recurs fiequ<^ntly in the 
Jataka stories. A king, addressing the 
prince who wants to renounce the world, 
says ; ‘First learn the Vedas, get you wealth 
and wife, and enjoy the pleasant things of 
life, smell, taste, and every sense , sweet is 
the wood to live m then, and then the sage 
IS good.’^^* In the following stoiy we have 
a vivid description as to how a forest hermit- 
age used to grow Onco upon a time in the 
reign of Brahmadatta, king of Benares, a 
world-renowned professor at Benares gave 
instructions in the Vedas to five hundred 
young Brahmins. One day he thought, 
‘So long as I dwell here, I meet with hin- 
drance to the religious life, and my pupils are 
not perfected in their studies. I will retire 
into a forest home in the slopes of the Hima- 
layas and carry on my teaching there.’ 
He told this to his pupils, and bidding them 
bring sesame, husked i ice, oil, gaiments and 
such like, he went into the forest and build- 
ing a hut of leaves took up his abode close by 
the highway. His pupils too each built a 
hut for himself. Their kinsfolk sent rice and 
the like, and the natives of the countiy, 
saying, ‘A famous professor, they say, is 
living in such and such a place in the foiest 
and gives lessons m science’, brought pre- 
sents of lice, and the foresters also offered 
their gifts, while a certain man gave a milch 
cow and a calf, bo supply them with 
milk,^ 

In HI. 0 ^ 0 , and eveiywheie, we aie told 


of a woild-ienowned teacher at Taxila, to 
whom youths of the Brahmin and the warrioi 
castes used to come from all India, to be 
taught the three Veda's A merchant’s son 
pays 2000 pieces as the teacher’s fee.^°® 
Elsewhere we find a Brahmin’s son begging 
for gold to pay hi« teacher’s fee.^^^ TJdda- 
laka, the bastaid son of the Benares chaplain 
already mentioned, receiving a ring from liis 
mother and a teacher’s fee, journeyed to 
Taxila and learned of a world-renowned 
teacher.’^''. The famous physician and 
surgeon Jivaka Kumara-bhritya, of whose 
surgical operations so many stories are related 
in Buddhist literature, and who was physician 
to the king and to the order of monks headed 
by Gotama Buddha, was the bastard son 
of a prostitute Salavati and was brought 
by a royal prince and educated at Taxila.^*^® 
The sons of the kings of Mithila and 
Benares went to Taxila, paid the teacher’s 
fee and studied theie.^^° 

Elsewhere we read of robber villages,^ 
of lobbeis impaled on the stake,^^^ or 
thrown from a cliff known as thieves’ cliff,^^**^ 
When they earned off two brothers, or 
father and son, or teachei and pupil they 
would release the one to bring ransom for 
the other. ^ ^ ^ 

The limit of human life, as in the Vedas 
and Upaiiishads and Brahmanas, is said to be 
one hundred years Tree-spiiits aie men- 
tioned everywhere as m IV. 509 Hagas, 
snakes assuming human shape, are men- 
tioned,^ Sivaka the surgeon performed a 
successful operation on the king’s eyes.^"^^ 
Ownerless treasure escheated to the kings,^^^ 
The stories of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata”^- ® occur in the Jataka, much 
altered and mangled, e. g , Sita is Rama’s 
sister The conflict between the prevailing 
Vedic religion, and the Buddhist religion, 
and the victory of the latter, are indicated in 
III, 301 In another place we have the 
story of a wicked king and priest beaten 
to death by the people who anointed the 
Bodhisattva and set him on the throne.^ 

In times of unjust kings, oil, honey, molasses, 
and the like, as well as wild roots and fruits, 
lose their sweetness and flavour ^ ® ^ To this 
day, a common adage m Bengal ascribes 
timely rains to the viitue of the king In 
the leign of a righteous king, courts of justice 
become practically empty ^ ^ ^ The decay of 
conventual organization, the sexual license 
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of the brothers and sisters, and the 
increase of evil-doing generally, is foretold 
m another storyT^^ 

In our first article we referred to the 
Babheru (Babylon) Jataka.^*® Certain mer- 
chants of Bhaiukaccha (Broach) were setting 
sail for the golden land (Subarnabhumi). A 
blind minstrel of the king of Benares ap- 
proached them and said, ‘I am a minstrel. 
If you remit my passage money, I will act as 
your minstrel. Take me with you. They 
agreed to do so, and putting him on board, 
weighed anchor.^^® In the Dharmadhvaja 
Jataka, certain merchants of Kasi got a 
travelled crew and started on a voyage by 
sea. In the midst of the sea the ship was 
wrecked. ‘ ^ A merchant’s son provides a 
ship with a view to do business m it, but his 
widowed mother tries unsuccessfully to 
prevent him saying, ‘You are my only son, 
and in this house there is plenty of wealth , 
the sea is full of dangers , do not go The 
wealthy Brahman Sankha of Benares builfc 
alms-halls in six places, and gave generously 
in charity One day he thought to himself, 
‘My store of wealth once gone, I shall have 
nothing to give. Whilst ibis still unexhausted, 
I will take ship and sail for the Subaina- 
bhumi Golden Chersonese j whence I will 
bring hack wealth.’ So he caused a ship_to 
be built, and filled it with merchandise.^^* 
In the same story we read of another ship 
800 cubits long, 600 wide, and twenty 
fathoms in depth, In the Supparaka Jataka, 
we read of the blind maimer Supparaka, who 
for the excellence of his seamanship was 
made the skipper by ceitain merchants of 
the seaport town of Bbarukaccha Theie 
were 700 souls on boaid the ship In the 
Samudra-Banija Jataka, some caipenters of 
Benaies, unable to pay their debts, resolved 
on going to some foieign land They cut 
down trees, built a mighty ship, and launched 
her in the river, conveyed then families on 
board, and then proceeded m due course to 
the ocean. There they sailed at the wind’s 
will, until they reached an island m the 


midst of the sea.^®^ Sea voyage by Indians 
m their own ships was thus common in pie- 
Christian times. 

X. 
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THE ASIATIC COHQUEST OF THE OCEAN 

By JOHN BRA.ILSFORD 


A S most men go through life little imagin- 
ing how dependent they are on women’s 
seryices, so the dominant classes and 
peoples of the world regaid themselves as the 
doers of deeds and forget how helpless they 
would be without the services of humble 
toilers The Western race imagines that it is 
still running the world’s shipping and will con- 
tinue to do so m spite of the rapidly increasing 
employment of Asiatic crews. We never 
think of a vessel as being other than British 
if it IS owned by British capital and command- 
ed by British officers, though all the fore- 
castle hands may be Asiatics. We forget that 
the meek, the toileis do inherit the earth, 
while the dominating peoples and classes 
go the way of Kome and the Moguls and the 
Manohus. 

Many recent events, if duly noted, will 
be found to give striking evidence of the 
drift of Europeans and Americans toward 
,a state of paiasitio dependence on the Asia- 
tics in world shipping. 

First note the threat made a few weeks 
ago by the Chinese Seamen’s Union to call 
a strike of all their membeis on foieign 
steamers. There was a partial strike 
of Chinese sea-farers at the single port 
of Hongkong in 1922. It tied up a quarter 
of a million tons of shipping and caused 
serious loss to the companies concerned, 
so that they were glad at length to make 
considerable concessions. One may doubt the 
ability of the Union to bring about a world- 
wide strike of Chinese seamen under piesent 
conditions, but it is not at all impossible that 
a few years hence the men may be sufficient- 
ly well organised to bring millions of tons of 
shipping to a stop both in port and on the 
high seas 

If the Lascars become organised as well 
as the Chinese- and Japanese seafaiers, the 
possibilities Will be enlaiged. The powei 
oi these Uiuuus to hold up the world's ocean 
trade and passenger traffic will probably 
"be used m some measuie to enforce political 
as well as iiidustual demands The recent 


thieat of the Chinese Seamen’s Union arose 
from a puiely political dispute thus Dr, Sun 
Yat-sen, who holds Canton in defiance of the 
Peking Government, had claimed a part of 
the customs revenue collected at Canton. The 
aiiangement is that foieigners superintend 
the collection pait of the revenue is earmar- 
ked foi the payment of interest on foreign 
loans the surplus is handed to the Govern- 
ment at Peking, which Government is doing 
its best to ovei throw Dr Sun Yat-sen He 
veiy naturally resents seeing Canton money 
sent to Peking to help Peking to fight Canton. 
But the great powers refused to allow him to 
keep any pait of the revenue, and when he 
thieatened to seize the Canton Custom House, 
America, Biitain, Japan and others sent 
nearly twenty war-ships to see that he 
should not do so Now the Seamen’s Union 
had found Di. Sun Yat-sen a staunch friend 
on the occasion of the big striH two years 
ago. So the Union made the threat to call a 
general strike of Chinese seamen in order to 
compel the Great Powei s to grant Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s claim. 

ASIATICS ON BRITISH AND AMERICAN SHIBS. 

A vain threat, of course. Yet significant 
of the trend of the times. Again, let us note 
that recent statistics have shown a very 
eonsideiable inciease in the employment of 
Chinese on British vessels since the war. 
The resistance to their employment on 
American ships is breaking down When 
the La Toilette law was passed in 1915, it was 
generally supposed that it made the employ- 
ment of Asiatic crews inpossible. But when 
Captain Robert Dollar passed through Japan 
a few weeks ago, he told me that whole 
crews of Asiatics were being employed on his 
ships wPhout any objection from the 
American authorities How this is arranged 
T do not know The La Follette law provides 
that at least 75 per cent, of the ciew must be 
able to understand the language of the 
officeis. Whethei the Dollar Line teaches 
English to its Chinese or whethei the 
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American officials concerned aie lenient in 
their mterpietation of the law is not stated. 
The fact remains that Asiatic oiews are 
employed on the Dollar' Line’s trans-Pacific 
ships— those under the American flag as well 
as those niider the British. That the 
movement will spread can scarcely be doubted. 
The Dollar Line is now m control of the 
Admiral Line, which runs several of the 
large ‘president” boats from Seattle to the 
Far Fast. At piesent these boats are owned 
by the Shipping Boaid of the United States 
Government, and they have Chinese in the 
Stewards’ department only Bat it is common 
talk that the Dollar Company is trying to 
buy both the Admiral Line and the other 
leading American trans-Pacific line, the 
Pacific Mail, which also operates Government 
ships. The American Government loses heavily 
on its shipping venture and there is constant 
agitation against this burden on the tax- 
payers and a constant demand for the ships to 
be sold. If they are sold, Asiatic ciewa will 
almost certainly be installed unless subsidies 
are granted with the express stipulation that 
the crews are to be American— or at least 
Western. 

Even exclusionist Ausk’alia has Asiatic 
crews on her vessels running to the Far East. 
The companies concerned could not have it so 
if their registry were in an Australian port 
but they overcame all difficulties with ease 
by registering at Hongkong 

Chinese preeeeued to western seaiien 

The reason for the employment of Chinese 
and other Asiatics is not merely that they aie 
found cheaper bj the companies They aie 
preferied by the ships’ ofiiceis, almost 
without exception, and by others who come 
in contact with the seafarers, I have 
discussed the problem with many officers, 
British and American, and with managers 
and consular officials. They complain that 
the Western sailors and firemen who go on 
to the high seas in these days cannot be 
relied upon to come on board by sailing 
time and have to be hunted out from the 
grogshops at the ports— to the great 
inconvenience of those running the ships and 
of passengers also. The Chinese hardly 
ever fail to come aboard on time , they 
hardly ever get drunk. They are said to 
work far more cheerfully than the whites. 
The comparisons aie almost entiiely m 


favour of the Chinese, except for the admission 
that slightly larger crews of these are needed 
to opeiate any ship. 

Inconslstenov. 

When an Australian ship’s officer was 
lauding his Chinese seafaiers to me not long 
ago, I could not refrain from saying.- “And 
I suppose you are for exclusion 

“Yes,” he replied, “it’s all right to have 
the Chinese on the boat — .” He left it to be 
inferred that it would be a very diffeient 
matter to admit Chinese to Australia. 

I mention this as a homely instance of 
the strange attitudes of average men around 
the pacific towaid inter-iacial intercourse. 
The inconsistency is by no means confined to 
my friend who, as a ship’s officer, wants 
Chinese wage-earners, while, as an Australian, 
he will have none ot them We find a like 
confusion of thought in the Western race as 
a whole. Australasians and Americans of 
the Pacific slopp are, as a body, in favour of 
exclusion of Asiatics, professing fears of 
the exploitation of the low-waged aliens 
Meanwhile W'esterners who live in the 
Client and aiound the Atlantic either 
demand oi acquiesce in such exploitation. 
The contradiction of these two attitudes is 
brought into shaipest relief in ocean shipping. 
However keenly exclusionist people may be, 
they cannot fence in the ocean as a preserve 
for the white man There is a strong 
tendency, theiefore, to allow Westerners to 
yield place m the foiecastle to Asiatics — in 
other words, to accept exploitation of 
Asiatics in competition with Western wage- 
earneis as inevitable. 

Moreover, while the employment of Asia- 
tics on Western vessels increases, Japan 
makes steady pi ogress with her own ship- 
ping. 

It IS especially interesting to study this 
tiend m the shipping world because the 
close contact and competition that have 
been found inevitable on the ocean appear 
likely to become the conditions of industiy 
in general within the next centuiy — perhaps 
sooner than we can now foiesee. So the 
question arises whether the trend toward 
making the Asiatics the workers of the world 
and the whites their officers and “passen- 
gers” will be found irresistible Will the 
Western lace as a whole go the way of 
Kome—thiough exploitation of servile peo- 
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pleB, tbiougli parasitic domination, to decay ’ 
There are points ot similarity, the most 
glaring being the use oi colouied tioops m 
European wais. But the <^ifferences must 
be regarded. Was there anything in the 
outlook of Home to compare \7ith the Chinese 
race, or the Indian or the mighty Eussian 
people whose growth is beginning ^ Here 
are elements of doubt — manifold possibilities. 
Blit in any case the futuie oi mankind 
seems to depend very largely upon the man- 
ner of present intercourse of the laces. 
On the ocean we find that in tei course least 
uutrammeled with artificial barriers. 

It will he noted from the outset that 
the claim of the Asiatic worker upon the 
Western employer is not merely that of 
cheapness. The engineers and officers who 
have expressed to me such a stiong pre- 
ference for Asiatic firemen and sailors have 
been little concerned with the ships’ costs of 
operation They want men who will do what 
they are told and do it cheerfully. Such 
men they can hardly find among those 
Britons and Americans that seek employ- 
ment in ocean shipping. (I shall nbt refer 
to home coastal shipping which attracts a 
different class.) Cheapness certainly counts in 
the reckoning, but 1 think the desire for docile 
workers such as are content to be servants, 
and obedient servants, jear in year out- 
counts for move m creating a demand for 
Asiatics on the ocean and elsewhere. 

However, when Asiatics come into con- 
tact with Western social and industrial life, 
they tend to lose not only their cheap- 
ness but also their docility— m time Perhaps 
the most significant instances are to be 
found among seafarers Let me mention 
two facts that strike me as more interesting 
than wage figures. I was in Hongkong 
shortly after the great strike of Chinese 
seamen in 1922. Yisiting the headquarters 
of the Chimese Seamen’s Union, 1 found 
that almost all the leaders had been stewards 
and could speak English well They were, 
of all the ship employees, those who had 
most to do with Europeans and Americana. 
Coming to Japan, • found that the leaders 
of the Seamen’s Union— the strongest single 
Union in the country - were English-speaking 
officers and engineers. The opponents of the 
Unions will say that these facts show the 
organisers to be no true representatives of 
the men. However that may be, the remark- 


able results of contact uitli Westerners are 
shown m the fact that such men, speakers 
and readers of the English language, are the 
leaders in the revolt from the docile service 
of Oriental tradition This might be said 
also of almost all other Labour leaders in 
China and Japan. 

As to wages, is it not remaikable that, 
while Biitish and American rates have been 
declining since the war, the pay of Chinese 
has been increased It may be said that 
Chinese rates are still low. The firemen, 
for instance, get less than half as much as 
Western firemen on British ships, about one- 
third the American rate (for Government- 
owned ships), and one-fourth the Australian 
rate. Yet their average of about L4 a month 
(besides keep) is very high by comparison 
with the pay of manual workers m Peking 
and other Chinese inland cities. The average 
^\age for industrial employees (grown-up 
males) in Peking is well under £1 a month, in 
Shanghai about £1. As for agriculturists, a 
recent investigation made by Mr. John U 
Buck of Nanking University in Anhwei 
province shows the average earnings per 
family (includiiig those of freehold farmers ) 
are about £16 a jear. The average for tenants 
18 little more than £C per year per family , if 
we include the value of their own produce 
which they consume, we get a total of about 
£13 a }ear earned by the average tenant 
farmer’s family 

One might go further and show that ear- 
nings are higher at the seaports than inland, 
higher at Shanghai than at Peking, and 
higher still at Canton and Hongkong the 
general conclusion being that the more inti- 
mate and long-standing the contact with the 
Western woild, the higher^ is the wage or 
other remuneration In spite of the Chinese 
devotion to home, theie is a constant pressure 
toward the occupations that offer high gains 
— m the cities, in far countries, or on the 
ocean This pressure acts as a check to the 
trend towards Western standards. 

OniNESE REPLACE GERMANS. 

If there is any Western people that is m 
a position to keep its seamen in the ocean 
trades by virtue of low wage costs, it ^is 
surely Germany. And yet a German crew 
that brought a vessel to Hongkong a few 
weeks ago was sent home from there, being 
replaced by Chinese, The happenings on 
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board that boat, the Paul Eegendanz—were 
significant in many ways. She is a Dutch 
steamer but had engaged German officers 
and crew. The crew on the voyage to the 
East became discontented with the rates of 
pay and conditions of life. They “went 
slow’*, so that the vessel merely crawled to 
Hongkong They were dismissed there and 
Chinese were taken on But such Chinese 
seafarers as can be picked up casually at 
Hongkong are not the most docile When 
the ship reached Shanghai, the Chinese 
hands m the engine department were m 
turn discharged, though they had signed on 
for SIX months. Shanghai Chinese were 
taken on instead ; they are usually less 
sophisticated than the Hongkong men. 
However, those dismissed came aboard the 
ship to appeal to the Shanghai men who had 
taken their berths A fight with the ship’s 
officers ensued. The officers used revolvers, 
and killed one Chinese and wounded several. 
The ship slipped away while the Chinese 
Seamen’s Union was agitating over the affair 

Here we see a Dutch ship taking on a 
German crew as being cheaper than a Dutch 
one , then taking Hongkong Chinese in the 
hope that they would be preferable to the 
Germans either m cheapness or in docility , 
then dismissing the Hongkong hands and 
taking Shanghai men as being more docile 
still, and probably cheaper. The Hongkong 
men were Union members ^ it appeared from 
the reports than those engaged at Shanghai 
were not. 

Thus we see on the one hand the influ- 
ence of the West pulling the Chinese seafarer 
toward higher rates at a great pace, and at 
the same time we see that the use will be 
kept in check for long years to come by the 
competition of the millions of Chinese who 
are working for one-fourth of the seafarer’s 
remuneration, or less. The same competition 
will check the spirit of self-assertion also 

We may conclude, therefore, that fm the 
next half-century or so there will be an 
abundant supply of Chinese ready to bid for 
the Western seafarers’ berths and to offer 
cheaper and more docile service. So it seems 
quite possible that almost all ocean shipping 
will be conducted before long by Asiatic 
crews. 

In view of this possibility many interest- 
ing questions arise If Asiatics are found 
so serviceable m shipping, will not their 


sei vices be demanded — and in time effecti- 
vely demanded — for other industries even in 
the most exclusionist lands ^ Can exclusi- 
onism and exploitation of the Oriental and 
tropical peoples continue side by side ^ If 
not, which is destined to give way ^ 

Further, we should question oui selves 
about the tendency foi a dominating people, 
after leaving the manual toil to others, to 
shift to otheis’ shoulders also the burden of 
directing the toilers. AYe see this tendency 
among the heirs of the rich. On a national 
scale the most striking instance, perhaps, 
was that of the Manchus, who were spoon- 
fed by the Chinese until they became utterly 
enervated. AYill the rich and powerful West 
become likewise dependent on the humble 
toiler races ^ In this connection consider 
also whether the class struggle is not even a 
greater menace to the Western woild than 
the national hostility that produced the 
great war. And is it not possible that the 
East, clinging conservatively to the spirit of 
the old communism of the clan and the guild, 
may escape the worst phases of the class 
struggle and so hasten the time of entering 
into the heritage of the meek 1* It is interest- 
ing to leain that a committee of three 
Chinese and three foreigners sat for a week 
in Shanghai recently to consider the possi- 
bility of developing Chinese industry on lines 
more co-operative and with less of strife 
than in the West. 

There are great possibilities. Miss 
Agatha Harrison, an English industrial wel- 
fare woiker, who has been working and 
studying around the factories of China for 
three years, lemarksd a few days ago with 
great emphasis — “Anything may happen *’ 

One is tempted to liken the prospects of 
the dominating Euio-Ameiican lace to those 
of Home and to conclude that this lace will 
lun a similar couise — through domination to 
internal strife and parasitic decay Bub such 
a prediction would be foolhardy. For has 
not the aggressive West been largely leavened 
by the spiiitof the Orient thiough Ohris- 
tianity— as Eome at her zenith was not ^ And 
have not many of the most thoughtful been 
seeking a world-wide harmony — Tolstoy, 
Eomain Holland and Eudolf Eucken among 
the leaders in the AA^est — Kabindranath 
Tagore, Baha Ullali and many others in the 
East ^ And to-day the woild has Eussia — a 
mighty link between East and West. Jane 
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Addams ( m her book “Peace and Biead’ ) 
and Dr. Nansen ( m “Russia and Peace” ) 
pufc great hopes in the Russian people. 

This, however, one can say with some 
assurance— that the present conditions of 


THE PEOBLEM 

A Peophec\. 

A generation ago, Charles H. Pearson, 
a man of profound learning, hard close 
thinking, clear vision, imperialistic atti- 
tude and narrow sympathies, published “A 
.Forecast” on “National Life and Chaiactei'’ 
which created a stir at the time A long 
discussion on the “Unchangeable Limits of 
Higher Races” led him to the conclusion 
that — 

“The day will come, and perhaps is not far 
distant, when the European observer will look 
round to see the globe girdled with a continuous 
zone of the black and yellow races no longer too 
weak for aggression or under tutelage, but inde- 
pendent or practically so, in government, mono- 
polising the trade of their own regions and cir- 
cumscribing the industry of the European , when 
Chinamen and the nations of Hindostan, the 
states of Central and South America, by that 
time predominantly (Red) Indian, and it may be 
African nations of the Congo and the Zambesi, 
under a dominant caste of foreign rulers, are 
represented by fleets in the European seas, invit- 
ed to international conferences, and welcomed 
as allies in the quarrels of the civilised world .. 
.... We were struggling among ourselves for 
supremacy in a world which we thought of as 
destined to belong to the Aryan races and to the 
Christian faith , to the letters and arts and 
charm of social manners which we have inherit- 
ed from the best times of the past. We shall 
wake to find ourselves elbowed and hustled, and 
perhaps even thrust aside by peoples whom we 
looked down upon as servile, and thought of as 
bound always to minister to our needs The 
solitary consolation will be, that the changes 

have been inevitable yet in some of us 

the feeling of caste is so strong that we are not 
sorry^to think we shall have passed away before 
that day arrives ” 

691—5 


intei -racial mteicouise, which Western people 
generally regard as settled and permanent, 
are destined to undergo great and far-ieach- 
ing changes before many years pass. 


OF THE BLACKS 

In the same strain runs the final outcome 
of Pearson’s reasoning, that 

“it is now more than probable that our 
science, our civilisation, our great and real 
advance in the practice of government are only 
bringing us nearer to the day when the lower 
races will predominate in the world, when the 
higher races will lose their noblest elements, 
when we shall ask nothing from the day but to 
live, nor from the future but that we may not 
deteriorate ” 

The signs of the times. 

That day does not yet seem to have 
arrived but all over the world, the so-called 
“lower races’^ are striving upwards to come 
to their own A psychological transforma- 
tion has helped a buoyant self-confidence 
which wants only a further intensification 
of the powers of organisation, to revolutionise 
the relations of West to East. Egypt, 
Turkey, Mesopotamia, Persia, India and 
China, and Korea aflame with new ideas and 
sentiments, now denote problems which 
threaten to strain the resources of diplomacy 
and statesmanship to the breaking point 
In the heart of every European country, the 
“under man” ThB submerged tenth’ or rather 
the submerged nine-tenths, the toiling 
peasant and labourer, have declared war on 
bourgeoisie capitalism with all its militaristic 
and impel ialistic paraphernalia. The signal 
conjuncture of exciting circumstance por- 
tends a crisis of unprecedented magnitude, 
But perhaps the fiercest struggle is destined 
to be waged in a quarter where even the 
present generation least expects it Few of 
us realised the significance of the fraternal 
messages, which the Negro leaders, speaking 
m the name of 400 millions of Negroes or 
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Blacks, as they prefer to call themselves, 
flashed to India and elsewhere. 

Negro Oulteee. 

It is not generally known but scientific 
research, struggling desperately against deep- 
seated irrational prejudice and arrogance, 
has now established, beyond all possibility 
of doubt, that the Negro is entitled to boast 
of an ancient and in many respests, a glori- 
ous civilisation. In Africa, as in every other 
continent, barbarism, sheltered behind moun- 
tains and deserts, was rampant in certain 
tracts but the plains and the coastlands 
were the seat of material prosperity and 
moral progress. 

Ratzel, author of ‘'History of Mankind,” 
lays down that “among all the great groups 
of the ‘natural’ races, the Negroes are the 
best and keenest tillers of the ground.” 

Forday says — 

“ I seem convinced by certain arguments 
that seem to prove to my satisfaction that we 
are indebted to the Negro for the very Keystone 
of our modern civilisation and that we owe him 
the discovery of iron.” 

Speaking of the Negro’s commercial apti- 
tude Lenz remarks that “our sharpest 
European merchants, even Jews and Arme- 
nians, can learn much of the cunning and 
trade of the Negroes.” Negro industry was 
organised in a corporate village system 
which for certain features, stands by itself. 
A Belgian observer of the lower Congo is 
quoted by Anglo-Saxon writers to have 
remarked that “the native villages are often 
situated in groups. Their activities are 
based upon reciprocality, and they are to a 
certain extent the complements of one an- 
other. Each group has its moie or less 
strongly defined specialty. One carries on 
fishing, another pioduces palm wine, a third 
devotes itself to trade and I's broker for the 
others, supplying the community with all 
. products from outside ^ another has reserved 
to itself work m iron and copper, making 
weapons for war and hunting, various 
utensils etc. None may, however, pass be- 
yond the sphere of its own specialty without 
exposing itself to the risk of being universal- 
ly prescribed ” The African village organi- 
sation was presided over by a headman 
while each joint family had a similar head. 
The latter, assisted by the ladies, looked to 
the observance of the traditional customs 


and laws and was held responsible for the 
conduct of his wards. He decided ordinary 
cases, leaving the more important ones to 
the village headman who also discharged 
the functions of the village captain. Grroups 
of village systems constituted tribal organi- 
sations which flourished under various forms 
of government ranging from downright 
despotism to almost republican monarchy. 
Tribes coalesced into something like federal 
states some of which were governed on 
principles of diiect democracy. Speaking 
of the Basuto National Assembly Lord Bryce 
remarks, “The resemblance to the primary 
assemblies of the early peoples of Europe 
is close enough to add another to the argu- 
ments which discr^^dit the theory that there 
is any such thing as an Aryan type of 
institutions.” In religion, fetish which over- 
powers even the white settler’s mind to-day, 
has always held the African in its grip but 
the idea of God or rathei an Over-God is 
according to the by-no-means partial Christi- 
an Missionary testimony, familiar to every 
one. Livingstone, like other travellers, 
was stuck with “true African diginity” and 
went on to speak of “a deliberateness, a 
majesty, a dignity, a devoted earnestness 
in the manner of its doing, which brings to 
light with every gesture, with every fold of 
clothing, the deep significance and essential 
import of every single action,” of Ilifian men 
and women. In art, the Negro genius 
achieved triumphs of which any people may 
be proud. Leaving aside the question of 
Negro influence on Egyptian and North 
African art and thence over the world, 
the terra cotta pieces in West Africa have 
been described as “remains of another an- 
cient and fine type of ait .. eloquent of a 
symmetry, a vitality, a delicacy of form, and 
practically a reminiscence of the ancient 
Greeks.” The bronze head is reckoned “a 
head of maivellous beauty, wonderfully cast 
.... almost equal in beauty and, at least, no 
less noble in form, and as ancient as the' 
terra cotta heads ” Indeed, there are those’ 
who think that for art and sculpture, 
ancient Europe was indebted to the Negro. 
Some of the African tribes had written 
languages while all could show a rich oral 
bardic tradition, folk-lore and proverbs. 

On this civilisation, the degraded position 
of woman formed the darkest blot. She was 
not slave ; nor did she fail to exercise the 
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liighest inflaence in public and piivafce life 
alike but marriage was everywhere by sale. 
The idea and sentiments of dignity of man as 
man was lowered and as by a law of nature, 
the whole people found itself lowered in the 
estimation of mankind All the same it is 
difficult to withhold one’s meed of admira- 
tion from the light that shone forth in the 
so-called “Dark Continent ” Abroad, the 
African has always distinguished himself in 
all walks of human activity. Terence, An- 
tar, Dumas in literature , Bridgewater, Tan- 
ner, Gromez in music , Greoftioy, Latino and 
Amo m science , Diaz, Toussaint L’Ouvei- 
ture, Hannivalov in statesmanship , Benoit, 
Benedict and Crowther in religion are but 
a few of the hundreds of Negro contribu- 
tors to world progress. In Indian Deccan 
history, the Africans played a memorable 
part. When Indian history comes to be writ- 
ten from the scientific point of view, the 
Abyssinian Malik Ambar will rank as the 
foremost of the buildeis of the Maiatha na- 
tion. 

The Slave Trade. 

Such a people with such a civilisation 
seemed destined to a gloiious role in history 
but superior force and intelligence, ]oinGd to 
selfishness cupidity and inhumanity, blasted 
their genius and mined them for centuiies.* 

After the fateful geographical discoveries, 
of the 15th century, the Portuguese initiated, 
the Dutch enlarged and the English ‘^caiiied 
to its culmination,** the practice of forcibly 
capturing and exporting for sale, African men, 
women and children. It has been estimated 
that fiom the 16th to the 19th centuries, 
15,000,000 Negroes were poured into Ame- 
rica. On an average, the importation of one 
slave meant the death of five others in raids 
or on the high seas. Nearly 90,00 ),000 Ne- 
groes were thus done to death or reduced to 
a living death. 

“ Livingstone gives somewhere a grapic 
description of the devastations wrought hy slave 
hunts, the people were lying about slain, the 
dwellings were demolished , in the fields, how- 
ever, the grain was ripening and there was none 
to harvest it ” 

^ The best, short and authoriiati\e account 
of Negro history and civilisation is to be found 
m Dubois’s Negro and other Works. 


The honors of ih^^ “middle passage’’ across 
the Atlantic baffle description. 

“The Negroes were chained to each other 
hand and foot, and stowed so close that they 
were not allowed above a foot and a half for 
each m breadth Thus crammed together like 
herrings in a barrel, they contracted putrid and 
fatal disorders, so that they who came to inspect 
them in a morning had occasionally to pick dead 
slaves ‘out of their rows, and to unchain their 
carcases from the bodies of their wretched fellow- 
sufferers to whom they had been fastened ” 

Prom another contemporary account we 
learn that, 

“The slaves could not turn round, were 
wedged immovably, in fact, and chained to the 
deck hy the neck and legs not infre- 

quently would go mad before dying of su:ffoca- 

tion in their frenzy some killed others 

in the hopes of procuring more room to breathe 

men strangled those next to them, and 

women drove nails into each other’s brains.” 

On the other side, the Mohammedans car- 
ried on similar slave hunts, with similar re- 
sults. They were responsible for the expa- 
triation, ending in the death or slavery, of 
another 90,000,000 blacks. To the loss of 
1,80,000,000 souls by capture, add the destruc- 
tion of piopeity, industry and commerce, 
the universal desolation ol family life, the 
universal woe and depression all over the 
civilised Negroland and it is easy to under- 
stand the collapse of Negro culture. It may 
be remaiked that all the slaves were convert- 
ed at least nominally, to Christianity or 
Islam, 

The Abolition Op Slavery. 

If slaveiy was abolished m the lOtli cen- 
tury, it was due only paitially to philanthro- 
py, Its unsuitability to modern mechanic 
industrialism, its inevitable tendency to de- 
grade free human labour and the resulting 
levolt of assertive labour against it ajid last 
but not least, the constant menace of actual 
and potential seivile insuirection, contribut- 
ed powerfully to the success of the anti-sla- 
very campaign. 

The Negro m Latin America. 

Long before the abolition of slavery, 
however, the Negro m Central and South 
America had been admitted to intermarriage 
with the native Indian who, m his turn, had 
begun to assimilate the Foituguese and Span- 
ish colonists. The free mteimixtufe of the 
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three stocks has automatically solved the 
race problem and produced a new race 
which, after generations of chaotic interne- 
cine warfare, is emerging into peaceful pros- 
perity and contiibutmg its quota to world 
culture. 

The Negeo in the West Indies. 

In the West Indies, the Negro slaves had 
to wage a senes of desperate armed conflicts 
to emancipate themselves from bondage, and 
to win civil rights and to found the free 
Negro State of Hayti. 

The Negeo in the United States. 

Outnumbered by ten to one, the Negro, 
in the United States, even after the abolition 
of southern slavery in 1863, finds himself 
confronted with a haid lot. Defeated in 
the Civil War, the southern states enacted 
the abominable “Black Code’*, which under 
transparent legal fictions^ aimed at the re- 
enslavement of the Negio. White armed 
bands called Ku Xlun Klans raided, robbed, 
raped and tortured Negroes and their white 
sympathisers with impunity. The energetic 
interference of the North extinguished the 
terrorism and the attempt at re-enslavement 
but the South efleotually reduced to a dead 
letter the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution which aimed at the enfranchise- 
ment of the Negro. The rise of the Negro 
in wealth and education, his progress in all 
walks of life, his protest against injury and 
insult, his local, school, ecclesiastical and 
railway segregation, and his political serf- 
dom have intensified colour feeling to an 
almost unthinkable bitterness. One of the 
greatest of American Presidents, the late 
Theodore Roosevelt, invited to dinner, an 
extremely moderate Negro leader and superb 
educationist Booker T. Washington, who had 
at Covernment request, travelled hundreds 
of miles, to discuss urgent aflairs at the 
Capital. A violent outcry arose against the 
President. “Now” said* Senator Tillman, 
“that Roosevelt has eaten with that nigger 
Washington, we shall have to kill a thousand 
niggers to get them back to their places.” 
“It is an out aud out damnable outrage” said 
Senator Carmack “The invitation” remark- 
ed Judge William E. Eiie, “is a blow aimed 
not only at the South, but at the whole 
white race, and should be resented and the 
President should be regarded aud treated on 


the same plane with Negroes.” Bishop 
Kelly burst forth, “The recreant son of a 
Southern mother, who can hobnob with the 
Kaiser’s brother and sit cheek by jowl with 
an Alabama Negro.” “The example of 
president or potentate cannot change our 
views. If some coarse-fibred men cannot 
understand them, it is not the concern of the 
Southern people” so wrote the Commemal 
A'ppedl The News pleached a complete 
social boycott of Roosevelt. The President’s 
appointment of a coloured man Dr. Crum as 
collector of the port of Charleston, roused a 
furious tempest while another colouied 
appointee Mrs. Cox was brutally expelled 
from her office and town, Indianola. Roosevelt 
declined to annul the appointment. The 
South almost threatened a revolt. Major 
M. 0. House, commanding the First 
Squardon of Arkansas Cavalry wired to the 
State Grovernor “Subject to your Order, 
I tender my services with one hundred 
and fifty cavalry to ’the good people of 
Indianola for their protection against Negro 
domination.” “Messages are hourly coming 
in from all parts of the surrounding country 
offering assistance, arms, money, and men if 
they are needed” so ran the Press telegrams, 
Senator Tillman remarked, “There might be 
no alternative for the Southern people but 
to kill Negroes to prevent them from holding 
office. There are still ropes and guns in the 
south.” Not to be surpassed, Grovernor 
James K. Vardaman declared that “anything 
that causes the Negro to aspiie above the 
plough handle, the cook pot, in a word, the 
functions of a seivant, will be the worst 
thing on earth for the Negro.” “No matter 
how worthy oeitain members of the African 
lace may be m character and capacity, yet 
they are unacceptable as officers to the white 
people of the Southern States” wrote the 
Atlanta Journal. The Atlanta Neios spoke 
with equal candour, “The Neiis has re- 
peatedly stated its reasons for objecting to 
the appointment of Negroes to Federal 
office , it gives the Negro a hope that he 
shall continue as a political factor,” “If we 
were free” thundered a Southern orator on 
another occasion, “instead of having negio 
suffrage, we would have negro slavery.” 
“My deliberate opinion of the Negro” says 
the Revel end Thomas Dixon “is that he is 
not worth hell room. If I were the devil, I 
would not let him in hell ” 
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Penal Servitlle. 

In such an atmospbeie, the Negio need 
not expect much justice from a white jury, 
judge and jailor. Sentenced to heavy terms of 
penal servitude for tnvial offences, the blacks 
are often made to work, in chains like slaves 
and cruelly maltreated “A mother’* writes an 
American, ^‘half white, with her daughter 
lighter still, about 15 years old, came to me 
one day to inquire if any redress could be 
had against the convict authorities for the 
inhuman treatment of the girl while serv- 
ing a year’s sentence m the stockade for 
some trivial o:ffence. She had been whipped 
unmercifully, as scars on her shoulders and 
upper back plainly showed, and I was after- 
wards told by the physician to whom 1 sent 
her for treatment that she had a lunning 
sore on her hip, caused by a cut made by a 
strap in the hands of the ‘whipping boss.’ 
The ‘whipping boss’ . . is a legal function- 
ary and an invariable and much overworked 
adjunct to every convict settlement. This 
child . frail was at the time I saw her, 
shoitly after her release, four months preg- 
nant by one of the guards , which one she 
did not know. The mother’s grief was 
pitiful Theie was nothing to be done.” 
Those who somehow contrived to escape 
from the cham-gang were pursued and often 
fearfully mangled, by blood-hounds tiained 
for the purpose with taste of live Negio 
blood. 

Lynching. 

But the mob only too often forestalls 
the court and the piison. Open, avowed, 
deliberate lynching — toiturmg, burning, 
or shooting — of Negro men and women 
forms a daik chapter in American 
history. A Negro exchanging shots with a 
white man, killed him and then hed to the 
country with his wife. Both were captured 
and writes an eye witness “tied to tiees, and 
while the funeral pyres were being prepared 
they were forced to suffer the most fiendish 
tortures. The blacks were forced to hold 
out their hands while one finger at a time 
was chopped off. The fingers were distributed 
as souvenirs. The ears of the murderers, 
weie cut off. Holhert (the man) was seveiely 
beaten, his skull was fractured, and one of 
his eyes, knocked out with a stick, hung by 
a shred from the socket The most 

excruciating foim of punishment consisted in 


the use of a large coiksciew m the hands of 
the mob This instrument was bored into the 
Hesb of the man and the woman, m the arms, 
legs and body and pulled out, the spiral 
tearing out big pieces of raw, quivering fiesh 
every time it was withdrawn. After these 
tortures, the mutilated bodies were burned ” 
The blessed twentieth century has witnessed 
on an average 150 cases of lynching a year. 
Some of them aie too heinous to be related. 
But the following headlines from newspapers 
ID 1919 will illustrate the point • — 

“Coloured woman beaten by California Mob” 
“Coloured soldier shot to death by Arkansas 
Mob ” “Charied body of a coloured man found* 
in Church debris.’’ “Fifth Lynching in 
Arkansas ’ “Sheiiff takes man’s heart home 
as a souvenir — Body tied to an automobile 
and dragged through the principal streets.” 
“Whips coloured woman for asking about 
1 50 dollars Mississippi Mob called out hus- 
band, whipped wife.” “Yazoo City Man 
whipped by Mob’' ‘ A Brutal Assault on an 
Aged Minister ” “Negro killed in hospital. 
Killed while confined to bed by wounds”. 
“Former coloured soldier lynched for having 
white sweet-heart. Leading citizens are silent 
on disgraceful affaii GeorjiaMob takes Negro 
from Sheriff and riddles body with bullets.” 
“White Postmaster ran amuck at Liberty, 
beating race (Negro) woman into state of 
insensibility. “Dayton merchant beat Hace 
woman with ax-handle because she desired to 
exchange shoes” “Disguised as Dark Man 
to lash another man’’ 

Once in Mississippi, a mob wantonly 
laided a Negro rebgious meeting and killed 
30 persons, including the pastor, his wife, his 
12 year old daughter and his other 3 year 
old child At Brookside Alabama, three 
whites shot down an innocent Negro j'ust for 
the sake of fun. Once a Negro woman, in 
an advanced stage of pregnancy, was lynched 
hanged downwards and disembowelled, l he 
child dropped out and was mangled under 
the feet of the mob. 

American Opinion. 

Saner American opinion severely con* 
demns this barbarism but there are not 
wanting those who openly defend and advo- 
cate such a course of action* To quote 
Senatoi Tillman once more, 
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“We have killed and lynched niggers and 
ivill kill and lynch others , we have burnt 
diggers at the stake and will burn others , a 
iigger has no right to live anyhow, unless a 
?7hite man wants him to live If you don’t like 
t, you can lump it ” 

On another occasion, he spoke at a Noith 
mass-meeting as follows - 

“I see you are learning how to kill and burn 
niggers. That’s right, let the good work go on, 
keep it up, you are getting some sense ” 

The coroner’s jury, sitting on the lynched 
w'retohes, generally return the verdict The 
party or parties came to their death at the 
hands of persons unknown.” Sometimes, 
however, they go a step further and declare 
“that the deceased came to his death by 
swinging in the air or,” “by taking too 
great a bite of hemp rope”, or “We do not 
know who killed the deceased, but we con- 
gratulate the parties on their work.’’ or “The 
men who participated m the burning were 
among the best citizens of the country, and 
nothing but a desire to protect those who are 
nearest and dearest to them would move them 
to undertake such measures.” 

Negro Immorality. 

Behind a large section of American opi- 
nion lies the conviction that the Negro is 
essentially a ferocious treoherous brute, al- 
ways ready to jump on white woman and 
requiring exemplary severity to be kept in 
restraint. The Columbia University “Re- 
search into the conditions of the Negro Race 
in Southern Towns” styled “Social and Mental 
Traits of the Negro”, to name but one 
of the psuedo-scientific pioductions that 
are flooding the market, seeks to support this 
view. It must be admitted that the practical 
obliteration of Negro family-life during 
four centuries of slavery accompanied by a 
wanton violation of Negro female chastity, 
has lowered the standard of -Negro morality 
but the fact has been exaggeiated beyond 
all proportion. Of the 75 Negroes lynched 
in 1918, only 19 were even charged with 
“assault on women” and there is no reason 
to suppose that, if fairly tried, every one of 
them would have been found guilty On his 
death-bed a mob-leader, who had lynched 
a Negro for outraging and killing his wife, 
confessed that he had himself killed her. 
Negro writers indignantly deny the charge 


tence of six millions of mulattoes oi mixed 
people not one of whom can claim an African 
father. All the same, Negro leaders are 
doing their utmost to reconstruct family life, 
to spread education and higher notions of 
conduct among their compatriots. 

The Young Negro Party, 

This does not mean that they do not bit- 
teily lesent social indignity, political serfdom 
and lynch-law, The recent war in which 
they distinguished themselves heroically on 
the French battle-fields and in the course of 
which they heard their President Dr. Wood- 
row Wilson talk of universal liberty, demo- 
cracy and self-determination, fired their am- 
bition. They resolved .that they would no 
longer bear wanton injury and insult The 
new consciousness brought them into con- 
flict with the dominant majority, resulting in 
race-riots throughout the south and even in 
the north notably at Washington and Chica- 
go in 1919 Hundreds of thousands of people 
tookpait on both sides, Hundreds were 
killed, thousands were wounded. Many atro- 
cious deeds were committed and many valor- 
ous feats performed Quiet was ultimately 
restoied but the lava still burns under- 
ground. During the riots, the Negro Piess 
adopted a stern attitude. “These outbreaks 
of the mob,” Wrote the Call 

“in Washington and Chicago have taught it 
one thing which it will not soon forget, viz . 
that the Negro MEANS to be as merciless in 
repelling attacks upon him as the attackers The 
NEW NEGRO, unlike the old-time Negro, ‘does 
not fear the face of clay , and the white man 
will learn in time that he has in this new type 
of Negro a foeman worthy of his steel. The 
time for cringing is over If we are driven to 
defend our lives, our homes, our rights either by 
responsible or irresponsible mobs, let us do it 
MAN FASHION. Since it is appointed unto 
all men once to die, how better can we die than 
m defending our lives, our homes, our rights 
from the attacks of white men obsessed with the 
idea that this world was made for Caesar and 
his Queens.” 

The Young Negro demands and acknow- 
ledges New Leadership, assertive, even 
aggressive and holds the old leaders m 
contempt and detestation The Crtisader 
wrote in October 1919 • — 

“The old Negro and his futile methods, 
must go After flftv years of him and his me- 
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disfranchisement, Jim Crowism, segregation 
and a hundred other ills. This abject crawling 
and pleading have availed the Cause nothing 
He has sold his life and his people for vapid 
promises tinged with traitor gold His race is 
done. Let him go.” 

“The Kew Negro now takes the helm. .. . 
(The Old Negro’s) future is in the grave. And 
if the New Negro, imbibing the spirit of 
liberty, is willing to sufer martyrdom for the 
Cause, then certainly the very least that the 
Old Negro can do is to stay in the background 
for his remaining years of life or to die a natu- 
ral death without in his death-struggles 
attempting to hamper those who take new means 
to effect ends which the old leaders throughout 
fifty years were not able to effect ” 

The Negro leaders who, after the riots, 
sought to placate the white men came m 
for scathing denunciation. Said the Foit 
Worth Hornet — 

“Most of these miserable hypocrites throw 
around them an orphan home cloak , or a 
church cloak or a purposed industrial Negro 
school cloak, where girls are to be taught cook- 
ing and the boys farming ” 

The New^oit Heics Star c&me out with 
a still stronger editorial. 

“Any Negro who says that he is satisfied to 
he let alone with his broken political power, his 
miserable Jim Crow restrictions, his un-American 
segregation, his pinched and emasculated 
democracy and his blood-curdling inquisition 
of lynching, simply lies. He lies basely. He 
knows himself he lies, and the white man knows 
he lies. He does not fool anybody He dis- 
gusts his friends, and earns only the contempt 
of those whose favour he seeks to win He 
assumes this contemptible attitude, not because 
he is feeble-minded, however, hut because he 
has a white liner He is an arrant coward and 
a traitor besides.” 

In hundreds of poems, the same doctrine 
is hammered. Thus sings a young 
Negro — 

“This must not be, the time is past, 

When black men, laggard sons of Ham, 

Bhall t imely bow and weakly cringe, 

In servile manner, full of shame. 

Be men, not cowards and demand your rights 

Tour toil enriched their southern land , 

Tour anguish has made sweet the sugar corn, 

And drops of blood from the cruel master’s 

whip 

Have caused the white cotton to hurst forth 
in mute protest 


Demand what is right, 

Not a weak suppliant demand , 

But an eye for an eye, and a soul for a soul, 

Strike back, black man, strike ' 

Such a spiiit, led by intrepid youth, 
matched against intense pride of race 
superiority forebodes a storm. Indeed, the 
atmosphere is charged with electricity and 
the storm might break any moment. Debate 
and not may fill the land. 

In the near future, the Negro promises 
to improve his character and to master full 
self-iespect when he is likely to extort full 
rights of citizenship. There the matter 
may rest until in the far distant future, 
blacks and whites alike will, under climatic 
influences, become red apd be merged into 
one homogeneous community. 

It is a measure of Negro self realization 
that no one now thinks of another drastic 
solution than was once advocated by whites 
and even by some blacks. A few decades 
ago, they discussed various schemes of 
expatriating the entire body of Negroes 
from the United States to Africa. But to- 
day the Negro means to stay m America and 
nobody dare send him away. 

The Negro in Africa. 

Yet while busy with his own problems, 
the Negro in the United States is thinking 
seriously of the future of his compatriots in 
his native homeland, the whole of which, 
with slight exceptions, is now parcelled 
among Britain, France, Belgium, Italy, Spain 
and Portugal. Instinctively and consciously 
he realises that his future is bound up with 
that of the African race in Africa. The 
month of August 1919 saw the celebration 
of the tercentenary of the importation of 
the Negro to America. When the King of 
the Belgians visited Boston the same year, 
he was thus welcomed by the Negro paper 
the G-uardian — 

“The king of Belgium is coming to Boston. 
While he is here every coloured American 
ought to wear mourning, to remind his Majesty 
-of the treatment of our brothers in the Congo. 
It should be recalled that the cruelty of Belgium 
excelled all other and remained «o until an awful 
God turned peace into confusion and the bloody 
Germany mustered her great army and moved 
toward Belgium 

“King Albert and his cruel subjects fell 
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victims to Germany and remained so until the 
American black men stayed the hand and broke 
Germany’s Military arm . ...The king ought 
to know better than any one else the words of 
the prophet, vengeance is mine and I will 
repay.” 

In Africa, the ruthless Imperialist capi- 
talistic exploiter has imposed ‘forced’ labour 
en large sections of the native race. Thanks 
to the vitality of the Afiicans, however,, the 
'system does not work altogether satisfac- 
torily and it IS now sought peacefully to 
exploit Negro labour while leaving Negio 
family and clan organisation, custom and 
law intact. At the same time, efforts are 
made to shield the Negro from education 
and modern ideas. Of course he has no 
rights, civil or political and is occasionally 
taught a “lesson.” Pseudo-scientific writers 
justify the system on the ground that the 
Negro is inherently incapable of shouldering 
the duties of high civilisation and citizenship. 
But the Negro himself has latterly begun 
to refuse assent to the dogma that hard 
labour, misery, poverty, ignorance and 
contempt are to be his lot m his own fertile, 
rich native land 

Aided by philanthropic missionary effort, 
he is educating and organising his people. 
Aware of the heavy odds against him, he is 
thinking of a Pan- African union, of an 
alliance with the coloured people all over the 
world, of a federation of poor workmen all 
over tbe woHd, to overthrow the yoke of 
capitalistic imperialism. He finds some 
consolation in the fact that vast tracts m the 
African hinterland are, and owing to climatic 
conditions, will always remain, unsuited 
to European habitation. There he may 
consolidate his strength. Thence as his 
headquarters, he may knit the Negro 
population of the coast-lands into a firm 
union and win the moral sympathies,' if not 
the material support, of the Asiatic and 
South American coloured races. Thus 


united and vantaged, be may sound the 
bugle of liberation As yet, the Negro is 
only thinking but that is the first and most 
essential step in all movement, It is almost 
inevitable that he will some day wage a 
desperate struggle against European domi- 
nation, unless of course, the European recog- 
nises his claims and extends to him the 
light hand of fellowship But the possi- 
bility of conflict is there. No one relishes 
it. Thoughtful Negioes themselves want, if 
possible, to obviate it. Says a Negro writer 

‘Til order for this coloured world to come into 
its heritage, must the earth again he drenched 
in the blood of fighting, snarling human beasts 
or will Reason and Goodwill prevail ^ That 
such may be true, the character of the Negro 
IS the best and greatest hope , for in its normal 
condition it is at once the strongest and the 
gentlest of the races of men ” 

COXCLUSION. 

But to-day the race is not m its normal 
condition and mood. As it grows into self- 
consciousness on either side of the Atlantic, 
it shows a resentful, fighting attitude. 
Those who are in a position to know tell us 
that the hundreds of Negro students in the 
western universities, the future leaders of 
their people, are burning with indignation 
at the wrongs thay have sufiered so far. 
Who knows that the future may witness a 
convulsion before which the recent war will 
pale into insignificance 

BENI PRASAD. 

This article is based chiefly on Du Bois’s 
Negro , Morel’s Black Man’s Burden , Mecklm’s 
Democracy and Race Erie ton, Sinclair’s After- 
math of Slavery , Kerim’s Voice of the Negro, 
Morel’s Africa and the Peace of Europe, Booker 
T. Washington’s Puture of the Negro , and the 
Story of the Negro , Livingstone’s Missionary 
Travels , Dowd’s Negro Races, 
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O UH party, which had visited Western 
Tibet in 1922, was now scattered. 
The leader of the party, Prof. 
Kashyap, was on a second visit to the For- 
bidden Land by a new route. So I was alone 
when I left Calcutta for Siam via Singapore 
(July 1923). It was partly in the role of a 
pilgrim to Buddhist countries and partly 
with the object of studying currency condi- 
tions in the countries of Indo China that I 
set out on this trip. 


a thriving colony and are the descendants of 
the early settlers from Arabia who converted 
the Hindu and the Buddhist population of 
the Malay Peninsula to Islam Chulia mer- 
chants from the Madras Presidency are the 
most successful among the Indian business 
men. 

Singapore is in the throes of an acute 
industrial depression. It prospered exceed- 
ingly well during the rubber boom which 
lasted up to 1920, The slump in rubber has 



Robinson Road, Singapore 


We reached Singapore after a voyage of 
twelve days from Calcutta. Singapore is a 
cosmopolitan city, though the Chinese ele- 
ment predominates here as m most of the 
bigger cities of Indo- China. In the streets 
one finds Malay*?, Chinese, Indians, Javanese, 
Japanese, Arabs and Europeans rubbing 
shoulders with one another. Of these diverse 
elements the Chinese have prospered most 
and the Malays the least. The Malay m 
his own native land is merely ‘a hewer of 
wood and drawer of waterh The Arabs foim 


hit Singapore very badly. The project of a 
naval base at Singapore had aroused great 
hopes m business circles. The abandonment 
of the scheme must have caused a keen 
disappointment. 

As regards currency and exchange it will 
suffice here to say that the straits dollar has 
been successfully maintained at its pre-war 
parity with sterling. 

Many of the Chinese merchants are very 
well-to-do. Their lovely villas on the sea- 
side at Xatong make the place the most 
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- Siamese Girl of Bank 
(W^earing Silk Dhoti) 

bpaufciful locality m the island. Indian 
gentlemen have recently started a club of 
their own—the Indian Association— on up- 
to-date lines 

Once a week on Thursdays, the Bangkok 
Express leaves Penang for Siam^so that! 
had to leave Singapore on Tuesday evening 
m order to catch that tram at Penang. 
Thope who wish to reach Siam by the shortest 
route need not come as far as Singapore. 
They should get down at Penang. 

As Singapore is an island, we had to cross 
the strait of Johore in a steam launch in 
order to get into the P. M S. train (P. M. S. 
ia an abbreviation for the Federated Malay 
States). A bridge over the Strait is under 
construction so that very soon there will be 
direct tram service between Singapore and 
Penang. 

In the morning we found lourselyes at 
Kuala LampuP— the headquarters of the 


Federated Malay States. It is a fine city 
and one finds here more merchants from 
Upper India than at Singapore. The 
^traveller’s palm, the leaves of which spiead 
out like the 'outstretched plumage of a pea- 
cock, is one of the sights ot this place. 

After that the tram passed throagh ” 
endless rubber plantations. Even the hill- 
tops were covered with rubber trees. The 
slump m rubber has had a blighting influence 
on the Malay Peninsula. I heard that the 
lot of the Indian coolies on these rubber 
plantations had become extremely miserable. 
They were getting starvation wages and as 
there was no restriction on cooly immigration 
from India the situation was getting worse. 
Educated Indian opinion is decidedly in 
favour of stopping for the time being a further 
inflow of Indian labourers into the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Many tin mines could be seen fiom the 
tram. I learnt that they were owned and 
worked by Chinese capitalists. At present 
the tin trade is also suffering from an acute 
depression. 

The next day about noon the south Siam 
Express brought us to Padang Besar — the 
Siamese frontier. The Siamese railway offi- 
cials took charge of the tram from the F. M. 
S railway staff, the passengers converted 
Malay money into Siamese currency at the 
station, then the Express steamed into 
Siamese territory. I may point out here that 
the Malay currency is exactly the same as 
that of the Straits Settlements. 

Soon the landscape changed and the 
rubber plantations gave place to a wild 
jungle scenery. Indet d until quite recently 
trams did not run at night on this line on 
account of the danger of colliding with wild 
elephants. Fine ‘stupas’ on cliffs of fantastic 
shape reminded us that we were m a Bud- 
dhist country. 

The next morning the scene changed 
again. We passed through wide expanses 
of rice cultivation. Siamese rice is exported 
not only to the Malay Peninsula and Java, 
but, on accounii of its superior quality, is, 
also demanded in Europe At the railway, 
stations the picturesque Siamese dress was 
an attractive novelty. A typical gentleman, 
wears a dhoti (it is called phanom in Siamese) 
generally of coloured silk, tucked up. 
so that from a distance it Idoks like- 
a pair of breeches, white stockings, a coat 
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witli a higli collar and to crown all — a felt 
hat Ladies also weai* the phanom which from 
a distancle makes them look like Marathi 
'\Vomen 

We passed by the popular sea-side resort 
Hua Hin with its extensive lawns and play- 
grounds. Here one gets a fine view of the 
China Sea After some time appealed the 
ancient Nakon Patom (Nagar Pratham) and 
we could see from the train the celebiated 
temple which is said to be one of the biggest 
pagodas of the world. In the evening after 


East, aie recent innovations, all this has not 
foitunately taken away the peculiar charm 
of a truly Oriental atmosphere which is the 
characteristic of the Siamese capital. 

In the sheets one finds Indians from 
almost every province including a large 
number of Pathans. A small group of Nam- 
dhari Sikhs from Gujranwala has prospered 
well in Siam. There is a fine Sikh G-urndwara 
and a pretty Yishnu temple at Bangkok which 
testify to the prosperity and zeal of local 
Indian communities. 



Wat Benchama — Marble Temple Near new Palace 


a journey of 36 hours from Penang — we 
reached Bangkok, the capital of Siam, 

Bangkok has been called ^An Asiatic 
Venice’ on account of the numerous ‘Klongs’ 
or canals which intersect the city. But it 
ought to be called more properly the city of 
temples— for numerous pagodas of the most 
artistic design are its dominating feature. 
During the last 20 years Bangkok has be- 
come an up-to-date city. Electric lights, 
electric tramcars, splendid boulevards, the 
like of which is to be seen nowhere in the 


Through the courtesy of Prince Bidya, 
who visited the Panjab in 1923,- and the 
British Consul-General, I obtained ample 
material on the subject of the Siamese gold 
exchange standard. I can only state here 
that the Siamese currency system - (which is 
based on the gold exchange standard) stood 
the test fairly well during the War as well 
as during the more trying post-war period. 

Guided by some courteous officials of 
Prince Bidya’s Department I visited the 
chief temples of Bangkok. These Buddhist 
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Wat Oliaiig, Bangkok 


Vat Prakio — Stupas near the Old Palace 
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temples cover 1/5 of the total area of the city 
of Bangkok and they have large monasteries 
attached to them. They present a glittering 
appearance on account of the brilliantly 
coloured porcelain tiles and glass beads that 
cover their sloping roofs. The doors show 
fine inlay work in silver or ivory representing 
often scenes from the Ramayana In the 
precincts of the Ohakri Palace we saw the 
gorgeous temple of the Emerald Buddha 
which is the most precious image in the 
world. These Siamese ‘Wats’ (temples) are 
living things in the life of the people. At 


The commercial teims m the Siamese langu- 
age are Chinese - the literary terms are Pali 
or Sanskrit. Then the Prince talked of the 
financial condition of the country. More 
revenue was wanted to develop the country 
on modern lines. But they wanted on the 
other hand to reduce the burden of the land 
revenue. The Income Tax was not consider- 
ed to be practicable in a typical oriental 
country like Siam. The Northern Railway 
lines brought in handsome profits to the State. 


some period of his life every Siamese from 
the King downwards becomes a monk and 
lives in a temple monastery. These monas- 
teries are also centres of learning. Children 
recieve their primary education here. In 
the more important temples Pali is taught 
to more advanced classes. I might mention 
here the curious Sudakshina temple at 
Bangkok which is also called the Brahman 
temple. Here one can see images of Yishnu, 
Ganesha and other Indian deities. The 
priests of this temple are called Brahmans 
— though now they follow Buddhism. 

I had also an opportunity of conversing 
with a learned monk — Chokun Rajwethi. 
His monastic cell was scrupulously clear and 
artistically adorned with fine images of the 
Buddha. He told me that about As oka's 
time two Indian monks Sonaka Thera and 
Uttara Thera had visited Siam, which was 
then known as Suvarna-Bhumi, and had 
converted the land to Buddhism, ^ These 
pioneers were the disciples of Mowgli-Putta 
who was the preceptor of the Emperor Asoka. 
Contact with India, he said, existed even in 
Pre-Maurya times. This learned priest in- 
formed me that the Siamese had a mixture 
of Indian and Chinese blood in their veins. 
In Siam Hmayana Buddhism prevails and 
he told me that the Mahayana was but 
Brahmanism in disguise. I shall always 
remember his affectionate farewell. 

The Ohulalongkorn University has been 
recently started. The Professors and lectur- 
ers are Siamese gentlemen who have received 
their training in Europe and America but 
they teach m the vernacular. Prince Sakai 
B A. (Cantab.), who holds an important post 
in the ministry of the Interior, is temporarily 
teaching Public Einance in the University, 
He told me that he did not find it very 
difficult to lecture on Pmanoe in Siamese. 



Buddhist Priests, Bangkok 

The Vairanava Library of Bangkok 

quite a notewoithy place. Here one finds 
fine collection of old Sanskrit inaoriptiona 
the ancient Grantha script cif South India, 
bev have been collected &om North Siam. 

learned French scholar, Frof. Goodes, is 
, charge of the institution. This gentleman 
carrying on - very valuable researcb work 
3 the history of the ancient Khmer empire 
■hich spread the Hmdu civilization over 
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New Palace witli the late King’s Statue 



Siamese Flower Giil. 


the whole o£ Indo-Chma and 4he Malay 
Peninsula. As the learned Professor told 
me this mighty empire was founded in the 
3rd century A,t>. by immigrants from South- 
Eastern India. They were probably Pallavas 
as Pallava traditions have been discovered 
m Khmer (the central portion of Indo^Ohina). 
Their inscriptions are all in the archaic 
Grantha script of South India This mighty 
Erahmanic empire lasted a thousand years 
and then broke up before the persistent 
attacks of the Chinese. The Khmers were 
great builders too. Angkor Wat (in 
Cambodia), dedicated to Yishnu, is probably 
the greatest temple m the world. Prof. 
Cocdes told me that one of the most glorious 
chapters of the history of Greater India was 
yet to be written. This is the history of 
the forgotten Khmer empire. French scholars 
have begun this yrork. I hope Indian 
scholars would also co-operate in this task. 
Prof. Cocdes also told me that the Siamese 
Kingdom was founded on the rums of the 
Khmer empire. The Siamese Lave inherited 
their Indian culture and Indian traditions 
from the Khmers of yore. ' It was at this 
library that I was introduced to Mile. 
Karpelles who had recently been touring 
in India. She is a devoted admirer of our 
poet — Rabindranath 




IMPEESSIONS OF SIAM 



- The Queen Mother 
(Mother of the present ruler of Siam) 

The cultural unity between India and 
Siam is very noticeable indeed The Siamese 
alphabet is Indian; Indian themes are 
often found in their books, e. g. Prince 
Bidya, who is also a poet, has written a 
very popular book with the title of Mala 
Damayanti. TKe aristociacy have Indian 
names. The King’s name is Maha Yajrayudh 
Pam YI. Indra-Shakti Shachi 
IS the name of the Queen. The 
districts of Siam are Saurashtra, Maharashtra, 
Yishnulok, etc. These Indian names are 
however pronounced m a very peculiar way 
by -the Siamese. An Indian feels quite at 
home “in Siam and I spoke on this subject 
of cultural unity to an audience of Indian 
and Si'atnese gentlemen at the Yisbnu Temple 
of Bangkok. ' 
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As regards the administration, th^ 
government is an absolute monarchy with a 
cabinet (called the Senapati) consisting ol 
the heads of the departments (ministry of 
the Interior, Foreign Affairs, Commerce^ 
War, etc). The late king H. M. Chulalong- 
kornand the present ruler H M Eama YI 
have been the makers of modern Siam. The 
progress made since the beginning of the 
20th century has been simply wonderful. 

Compulsoiy primary education has been 
recently introduced. The innumerable Bud- 
dhist monasteries with their educational 
traditions must have made this arduous task 
comparatively easy. It is yet however m an 
experimental stage and it is too early to 
judge of its lesults. 

The Siamese army is equipped on modern 
European lines. The king takes a keen 
intprest in military matters. One of the 
first acts of his reign was the establishment 
of the Wild Tiger Corps to impart military 
education to the Siamese aristocracy. Com- 
pulsory military service has been in force 
since the last decade Every able-bodied 


H, M- King Kama YI of Siam 
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Siamese is called upon, on reacliing the age 
of 21, to serve with the colours for two years 
and after that he passes into the reseive. 
Besides its military importance, its lessons of 
discipline, patriotism, self-sacrifice and 
comradeship are invaluable factors m nation- 
building. 

The progress made by the Siamese in 
aviation is one of the most wonderful features 
of the recent history of the country. Since 
the war, military and civil aviation has made 
very rapid advance. The establishment of 
aerial mail services m 1920 in the Eastern 
districts, the transport of doctors and medi- 


caments in aeroplanes during an epidemic 
m 1921, the workshops where aeroplanes 
are constmcted with indigenous materials — 
all these are proofs of the phenomenal pro- 
gress achieved in the conquest of the air by 
the Siamese. E’eedless to say the airship are 
of local manufacture and they are manned 
by Siamese air-men trained in Siamese flying 
schools. 

It was with such oy impressions that 
I left the ‘Land of the 7hite Elephant’ on 
my way back to Penang. 

BIJANHAJ CHATTBRJEE. 


SOUECES OF THE LIFE OF SHIYAJI 

(Gntically Examined ) 

By Prop JADUNATH SARKAR. 


T he existing materials, good, bad and indif- 
ferent, for the history of Shivaji are second 
only to those of Aurangzib’s reign in point 
of copiousness and value, but spread through 
more languages 

Mr. Justin E Abbott of New Jersey, U S 
A , read a paper at last year’s centenary meeting 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland {J E A S 1923, p 667) opposing 
my view, that the Portuguese life of Shivaji 
printed in Lisbon m 1730 is of little or no his- 
torical value. Since then he has written to me 
suggesting the publication of a number of 
volumes each containing a collection of the texts 
of all contemporary references to Shivaji found 
in a particular language. 

Now, accounts of Shiva;]i are known to exist in 
eight different languages, — Marathi, Sanskrit, 
Hindi, Persian, English, French, Dutch and 
Portuguese. Many of them are in manuscript, 
and all are not of equal value as historical 
material, some being mere legends or bazaar 
gossip, — as a detailed examination will show. 

II. No Marathi Statb-papee op Shivaji 

One would naturally imagine that the accounts 
of Shivaji m the Marathi language are the most 
authentic and valuable. Unfortunately, this is 
far from being the case, and a little reflection 


on early Maratha history will explain why it is 
so State papers require a certain amount of 
culture and prosperity in the State, durable 
buildings, internal peace, and orderly habits 
and love of letters among the people, for their 
composition and preservation All these factors 
were wanting among the Marathas of Shivaji’s 
time 

The Marathas in the early 17th century 
were a poor and rude people, dispersed through 
many States, and with no literature of their 
own except folk-songs and religious poetry. 
Shivaji for the first time gave them peace, 
wealth and an independent national Court, with- 
out which it IS not possible to produce or store 
official records. But this happy state of things 
lasted barely 18 years, — 1671 to 1688. From the 
death of Shambhuji early in 1689 to the restora- 
tion of Shahu in 1707, followed nineteen years 
of constant wafare in Maratha land, — raids and 
reprisals, revolts and family feuds among^the 
nobles, and civil war in the royal family, in addi- 
tion to the Mughal invasion All of Shivaji’s 
capitals. Puna, Raigarh, Satara, and Panhala, 
were taken by Aurangzib After the fall of Rai- 
garh and the captivity of the rest of the royal 
family, Rajaram the new ^ Maratha king, fled 
to the Madras coast (1689) in the greatest dis- 
tress, escaping from the Mughal pursuers! by 
the skin of his teeth, and leaving everything 
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behind him. Such a master and his servants, 
running with their lives in. their hands, before 
numerous and triumphant enemies, could not 
have burdened themselves with papers during 
their perilous flight across the entire Deccan 
peninsula. And even on the East Coast, his 
new refuge, the fort of Jin]i, was afterwards 
taken hy assault by Aurangzib Hence, the 
Maratha Government records before the Peshwa 
period had no chance of escaping destruction. 

By State-papers of a historical nature we 
understand the despatches sent by provincial 
governors and commanders of field armies, the 
orders issued to them, administrative circulars 
and directions, royal proclamations to the public, 
trade reports, traders’ petitions and orders on 
them, minutes of council consultations, corres- 
pondence with foreign Governments, reports 
from spies and ambassadors, etc. Hardly a 
single paper of this class relating to Shivaji’s 
time has been discovered in the Marathi lan- 
guage, except some letters in Hajwade, vols 
YIIl and XV. The only old papers of Shivaji’s 
time that are extant m Marathi are legal docu- 
ments belonging to private persons — such as 
decisions of law suits and Mahazai reports of 
local inquiry with the help of a civil 3 ury, deeds 
granting land or the right to village-headman- 
ship (patel)i orders on petitions etc. Many 
thousands of these have been collected and 
published They have survived because they 
were not kept in the Government archives where 
they would have perished long ago, but in 
private families, which have carefully preserved 
them as title-deeds Hence, the Maratha king- 
dom before the Peshwa period is utterly wanting 
m the State-papers, detailed of6.cial histones, 
contemporary memoirs, and official letter-hooks 
in which Mughal history is so rich. 

III. Marathi Sources Described, 

The extant Marathi sources of a historical or 
quasi-histoncal nature are (1) BaWiars or pro- 
fessed histones, (2) Powadas or ballads, (3) 
letters, (4) Kmfiyats yadis or haqiqats, i e , modern 
compilations of tbe 19th century, usually sub- 
mitted to the British Government by Maratha 
families of note, and (5) a dry bare chronicle kept 
by the Zedhe family, the deshmukhs of the village 
of Kari in the Bhor State, and covering 80 years 
(1618 to 1697). 

As for the Bakhafs, their value has been great- 
ly exaggerated through the public ignorance of 
their actual contents, date of composition and 
standard of accuracy. Only one of them, 
the Sabhasad Bakbar, was written by a con- 
temporary of Shiva^i, and it is the sole source 
from which all later baWiars have borrowed 
their information, sometimes word for word. 

The author tells us that he wrote this history 


m 1G94 in the fort of Jmji at the request of his 
master Rajaramjthe younger son of Shivaji, who 
told him . “My father was so powerful that he 
defeated four Padishahi Governments, and now 
Aurangzib is taking Ins forts. What is it due 
to ? You know the facts about the old kingdom 
(i. e Shivaji’s) Therefore write the history 
from the former times” (p ^ from 

the memoirs of Francois Martin, the founder of 
Pondicherry, that Krishna] i Anant (or Questna 
Antogy, as he spells the name) was the second 
minister at the Court of Rajaram and a sort of 
rival to Prahlad Kiraji the Peshwa Therefore, 
as a member of Shiva]i’s Court, Sabhasad’s 
accuracy of information is beyond question. 
But his bakhar has several defects It covers 
barely 100 small pages, and was composed from 
memory without the help of written memoranda 
or documents Tbe events are not always ar- 
ranged m the order of time and very few dates 
are given. Some of his statements are incorrect, 
as we know from other and more reliable sonrces 

All the other bakhars of Shivaji like that of 
Chitragupta, the Shedgaonkar, and the Shiva- 
dig-vi]ay, give ns merely loose traditions where 
they are not borrowing from Sabhasad. They 
have only padded out this source with rhetorical 
flourishes, miracles, emotional gush, and com- 
monplace remarks and details added from the 
authors’ imagination 

The latest of these Bakhars, unfortunately, 
enjoys the greatest reputation with uncritical 
readers. This is due to the fact of Grant Duffi 

having based his narrative of Shiva] i 

was composed as late as 1810 by Malhar Ram 
Rao, the hereditary clerk (Ohztms) of the Rajas of 
Satara If any State papers of Sbivaji’s time had 
survived they might have been expected to be 
incorporated in a book written by such a man, 
under the orders of Shivaji’s reigning descendant. 
But none has been used. The book is incorrect 
rambling, or pure guess-work in many places, 
with not even the idea of correct chronology. 
The Muhammadan names in it are often grossly 
incorrect and anachronistic. A detailed compari- 
son of the life-story of Shivajias correctly re- 
constructed from other and more reliable sources 
with the narrative of Chitnis exposes the hundred 
and one errors and absurdities p£ the latter work. 
Indeed, I have been forced to tbe conclusion 
that the first problem of Maratha history under 
Shivaji’s house is to co.’rect the historical errors 
circulated by Chitnis 

The ballads are mere popular legends, oiten 
gross embellishments of facts, and composed 
long after Shivaji’s time. Only two of them 
relate to him European readers will be 
ereatly disappointed if they expect to find 
111 them some genuine kernel of history, 
such as they have found in Minot’s English 
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ballads The liafpqats similarly embody 
popular family traditions, often touched up to 
enhance the writer’s claim to lauds or honour 
They are at least a hundred and fifty years later 
than Shiva]i’s time, and have no value as evi- 
dence. 

IV FouriED LfTTFP.S T\ l^r^UATITI 

As for the letters, their exact character and 
import have been described by me already 
They are valuable only as throwing occasional 
side-lights on Shiva] i and illustrating his ad- 
ministrative system, but are of little help in cons- 
tructing a political history of his reign. Un- 
fortunately, the authenticity of none of these 
letters can be accepted without a critical exa- 
mination of each individual piece. Many of 
them -were produced before the Inam Commission 
(1827) to establish claims to rent-free tenure of 
villages, and forgery of old grants was as common 
in these circumstances as the forgery of the 
Mughal Emperors’ farmans and seals in the land 
disputes of Upper India The Marathi editor 
Ra 3 wade has himself pointed to probable forgery 
m the case of some of these. I shall here, as an 
example, prove the forgery of one at least of 
these from other and unimpeachable evidence. 

In a sanad dated 1529 A D , p 8 of Sanad 
and Letters edited by Mawji and Parasnis, Bijapur 
is designated as Land zafau We know that 
this title was given to the city by Aurangzib 
on its capture in 1686, i. e., nearly sixty years 
afterwards. (See the official history of Aurang- 
7Ab’s reign, Masir-i-Alamgin, Persian text p 282) 
The forger, who did not know this fact but 
found Bijapur designated by that epithet in 
documents written after 1686, transferred it to 
his fabrication with the pretended date of 
1539. ^ 

Other examples might be given Hence, it 
is clear that these old letters and Sanads cannot 
be blindly taken as true and contemporary 
records m every case They require a critical 
examination and corroboration from other and 
independent sources But among a large sec- 
tion of Maratha writers there is an unfortunate 
tendency to accept as Gospel truth every state- 
ment contained m every scrap of what they 
vaguely and uncritically designate by the general 
title of ‘old paper’ (junya lagad). 


^ We know that when his present Majesty 
visited Madras in 1909, he ordered the name of 
Blacktoivn to be changed to Georgetown, What 
is the value of a title deed professing to be 
written in 1850 or even in 1900, which describes 
a plot of land as situated in Georgetown, 


V Zebhe Chronicle’s Yafuf. 

The chronicle kept by the Zedhe family, 
however, stands on a different footing I am 
convinced that it is the most valuable and 
authentic contemporary record of Shivaji and his 
ancestors as yet discovered It contains brief 
notes of the more important public events m the 
Deccan kingdoms and Shivaji’s family and 
State, mixed with the fortunes of different 
generations of the head of the Zedhe family of 
Deshmukhs Exact dates are given in every 
case, and fragments of the work have been found 
m more than one place It was first printed 
and brought to the public notice as late as 1918, 
and hence the idea of deliberate modern fabri- 
cation cannot be suggested Two instances 
are given here by me to prove how original 
and authentic this chronicle is. 

Shivaji’s Master of the Horse, Netaji Palkar, 
as we know, was sf^ized by Aurangzib and, 
forcibly converted to Islam m 1687, and sent 
to serve m the Punjab and Afghanistan. 
Hothing is said about him after this date in 
any Persian or Marathi history, (See Grant 
Duff. 1 221 n ) But the Zedhe Chronicle tells 
us that on 19th June 1676 Netaji Palka^) Yam 
praslichit ghetle , sliud mle, i e, Netaji Palkar 
made expiatory penances and was purified 
Now, the English factors at Rajapur wrote to 
Surat on 24th July of the same year, “Sevajee 
1ms lately returned to him a subtill fellow by 
name Nettajee who hath been ten years in the 
Moghuls Court, turned Moreman, but now re- 
made a Hindue” (P R Surat, Yol 86) 

This Factory Record is in MS in the India 
Office, London It has not been printed, and 
the only copy of it m India is the one made 
for me at the India Office No Marathi forger, 
therefore, could possibly have learnt the correct 
date of Netaji’s reconversion from this English 
source , indeed, it was a news to the IMarathas 
that Netaji ever returned to Shivaji and joined 
Hindu society This independent corroboration 
IS a decisi\e proof of the genuineness of the 
Zedhe Chronicle ^ 

Another corroboration is supplied by the date 
of Zulfiqar Khan’s murder of Yachappa Nayak 
or Nair, a Rajput noble of the Madras Karna- 
tak (in 1694) of which the only printed records 
are the Diary of the Madras Factory (where the 
name is grotesquely disguised) and Irvine’s trans- 
lation of Manucci (where the learned editor has 
failed to trace the name and suggests the change 
Ache Panwar, ni. 271). In the Marathi chronicle, 

* In^ the above sanad Shahur san 930 (1529 
A. D ) h said to be m the reign of Ibrahim 
Jagateruri (1579— 1627) ' Also, Rajwade XYII 
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too, the name has piiz/.led the writer or copyist, 
who has given it as Yaohci Panaxjed, — -wliioh is 
meaningless as Yaclia is a Marathi genetive 
suffix Hence any modern borrowing of the 
information is impossible But all these sources 
agree as to the date of his murder, which is 
also described m a Persian MS , the Ihlkabha 
Contemporary accounts of Shivaji were written 
in Sanskrit by Jayaram Pindye {Eadhamadliata 
Vtlasa Ghampu edited by Raj wade, mostly deal- 
ing with Shahji, and Pamla Pm vata^Gx ahan-Ah 
liijana edited by Sadashiv Mahadev Divekar) and 
by Paramanand (SJiiva-Bhamt ) If we are care- 
ful enough to make due allowance for the flat- 
tery and hyperbole of court poets, these can 
yield a certain number of facts for incorporation 
in Shivaji’s history I have given a summary of 
the narrative in the second of these in the Mo- 
dei n Bevieio The Hindi poet Bhushan was a 
most intolerable rhetorician and eulogist of 
Shivaji, who is said to have rewarded this poet’s 
panegyric odes with an elephant and a purse of 
five lakhs of Rupees, Bhushan’s Kavya contains 
the fulsome adulation of Shivaji by means of 
an infinite variety of similes and parallels from 
Hindu mythology and epics. It gives no history 
and no date, and it can be interpreted only by 
one who imports a full and detailed knowledge 
of Shivaji’s career from other sources But it 
IS useful as showing the atmosphere and the 
state of the Hindu mind in that age 
VI. Persun Sources Classified and Criticised. 

The Persian sources are, m my opinion, first 
in importance except for the purely internal 
aflairs of the Marathas for which the Zedhe 
Chronicle is supreme. Ho other source in any 
language equals these These are of four classes, 
V125 , (1) Hews-letters of the Emperor’s Court, 
called AlcJiharat (and wrongly Waqza)f (2) Offi- 
cial annals, based upon the above, (3) private 
histones and memoirs, and (-1) letters, fannans 
and other State papers 

Of these the news letters are most important. 
In Mughal times every provincial governor, 
vassal king, royal prince or general absent 
from the Court, kept an agent there to send 
him a summary of the daily occurrences at the 
Court of the Emperor and the substance of the 
despatches read and orders issued there. These 
manuscript newspapers or rather news-letters 
have been preserved for many years of Aurang- 
zib’s reign, and here we get the earliest and 
most ungarbled account of every incident in 
which the Marathas crossed the path of the 
Mughals It would be a mistake to imagine 
that they contained merely a selection of news 
flattering to the Emperor They told the unvar- 
nished truth of everything that transpiied in 
the public Court, and when a despatch from a 


province or general was silently read and put in 
his pocket by the Emperor they noted this fact 
too ’ Indeed, when at the end of the 17th 
century difficulties and military reverses began 
to thicken round Aurangzib, he issued an order 
on 25th September 1G99 that the Court agents 
of the provincial governors were to sign under- 
takings binding themselves not to wTite Ahlibarat 
to their masters but copy only what was included 
in the statements, comnmmqueb of the imperial 
Paymaster of the Forces and other officers 

Such minutes of the occurrences at Court 
and copies of despatches received and sent were 
kept in the State archives at Delhi, and each 
Emperor from Akbar to Shah Alam I had the 
annals of his reign written by some selected 
author on the basis of such authentic papers 

I have sometimes found Maratha writers 
objecting to the evidence of the Persian 
records on the ground that the Mughals were 
the enemies of the Marathas The objection is 
childish If all Persian evidence is to be re- 
jected summarily as the work of enemies, then 
it logically follows that all evidence m the 
Marathi language should be rejected as summarily 
on the ground of its being tainted by national 
partiality The true historian’s duty is to sift 
evidence, compare and correct it by concentrat- 
ing light from every available source It is 
also forgotten by these modern Maratha writers 
that all the Persian histones were not written 
by Muslims, many of them are the works of 
contemporary Hindus who had a warm place 
m their hearts for Shivaji Again, many of 
these unofficial histones and all the ahhharats 
were written by private persons and not meant 
for the Emperor’s or his officers’ eyes Hence, 
they could venture to tell many an unpalatable 
truth. 

The strongest point of the Muslim writers 
as a class is accurate chronology, of which the 
Hindus were proverbially negligent. Hence, 
the Persian sources, especially the Court annals 
and a/v/ik« are of unrivalled value (except 
for certain incidents recorded by the European 
factors). 

YIL Enullsu Factory Records. 

Of these European traders in India, the 
English have left the most voluminous and most 
important mass of information about Shivaji. 
For one thing, they were the richest and most 
prosperous of the Europeans in India m the late 
17 til century, and they had a very close and 
often painful direct contact with Shivaji through 
their factories at Surat, Rajapur, Karwar, Hubli, 
and Dharamgaon ( in Kbandesh), most of which 
were looted by the Marathas. Tbe eternal 
dependence of the banen island of Bombay fur 
firewood and fresh provisions on tbe maiiilcxnci 
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opposite, wFicli belonged to the Marathas, 
made them keep close touch with the latter. 
From a very early part of Shivaji’s career 
the English found it necessary to send out paid 
spies into his territory to learn the dreaded rai- 
der’s movements and intentions, and the reports 
of these men were entered in the diary of the 
factory, especially at Eajapur In addition to 
the many English embassies sent by the Bombay 
factors to Shivaji ( which are described m 
Chapter XIY of my Shivaji and His Times), the 
Madras Factory kept one or more “Spy Brami- 
nees” in Shivaji’s camp m the Karnatak The 
news gathered in this way was immediately 
recorded and the record has remained to our own 
day in its original form, without any garbling in 
the course of copying or making up into books ^ 

These have been copied in the India Office, 
London, for my use. There is no other contem- 
porary source about Shivaji so full, so accurate, 
and (excepting the ^^Akhbaiaf^} preserved m 
such a pure form as these Factory Eecords 
An impartial historian must give them the fore- 
most place among the sources of the history of 
Shiva] 1 . 

The English represented a different and m 
some respects a higher culture than the Mughal 
Court agents and Maratha chitnises They had 
also the advantage of writing from a fresh or 
detached point of view, which naturally no 
class of Indian writers could occupy Hence, 
their factory records sometimes give us personal 
sketches of Shivaji and his Court as seen 
directly face to face, the like of which is not 
to be found in any other language I may here 
refer to three such only. At the first sack of 
Surat (1664) the English merchant Anthony 
Smith was seized and kept in Shivaji’s camp 
As an eye-witness of the incidents and sights 
here he has left a graphic account. Henry 
Oxenden, the English ambassador, has left a 
very long description of Shivaji’s grand corona- 
tion at Raigarh in 1674 In March 1675 the 
English factors of Rajapur waited on Shivaji, 
of which event we have a charming account in 
their letter (F. R. Surat, vol 88j — 

“The Rajah came He stopped his palankin 
and called us to him When we were pretty 
near him we made a stop, but he beckoned 
with his hand tdl I was up close with him. He 
diverted himself a little by taking in his hand 
the locks of my periwig and asked us several 
questions He said that he would order things 
for the future to our full satisfaction, and that 

^ The English records are so scrupulously 
truthful that when a spy’s report entered on a 
certain date is afterwards proved to be false, this 
correction is also entered* 


we might be sure that no reasonable request 
we should make to him would he deny to us ” 

The Dutch accounts are very meagre because 
their interests at this time lay further south 
and east than the range of Shivaji’s operations. 
Their factors at Surat, Yingurla, and Karwar 
record only a few incidents about him, none of 
them unknown from other sources. The attempt 
of their Admiral Ryclof to organise a Dutch- 
Maratha attack on the English at Bombay has 
been fully described by Orme. 

YIIL FejkVCh accounts. 

The French accounts have proved most disap- 
pointing to me. Not only have French travellers 
like Thevenot, Bernier, Tavernier, Dellon, and 
Manucci (who, though an Italian by race, wrote 
part of his work in French and sent it to France 
lor publication) — given incidental accounts of 
Shivaji, but the first separately published life of 
Shivaji is in French It is by Father Joseph 
d’Orleans of the Society of Jesus, and was printed 
m Pans in 1688 and issued bound up with his 
Histo'}y of livo Tartai conq^neion who subjugated 
China. It covers only 35 printed pages, 
and IS based on a narrative supplied from 
Goa, but of no historical value I print 
a full translation of it in this issue. 
Abbe Carre, who travelled from Surat to 
Madras about 1672-78, published his Voyage 
des hides Onentales in 1699, where he devotes 
two long chapters to the History of Shivaji, 
covering more than a hundred printed pages 
It IS not a life of Shivaji, but a jumble of 
legends and fiction padded out from the author’s 
imagination. To a student who would approach 
it with respect as a contemporary’s evidence, it 
will prove a delusion and a snare 

Carre’s Yoyage supports the popular legend 
which has long been current in Bijapur that 
Afzal Khan before he set out on the ill-fated 
expedition to arrest Shivaji, had a premonition 
of his impending death, and massacred all his 
63 wives, whose graves, standing in regular 
rows on the same platform, are still pointed 
out in the village of Afzalpura. “The French 
traveller writes, — When Abdul Khan ( i e. 
Abdullah, surnamed Afzal), had to quit his wo- 
men, his jealousy flamed up with such violence 
that he caused to be stabbed before him the 200 
unfortunate women ..I remember that m 1G73 
m a journey which 1 made by land from Surat 
to St Thome, I rested at Abdulpur, of which the 
Khan was governor before his assassination. 1 
went to see the palace I there found a great 
number of workmen occupied in cutting the 
stones which were to serve the mausoleum of 
Abdul Khan , and I was surprised (to learn) 
how m the epitaph they mentioned the women 
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of the seraglio whom he had caused to be killed.” 
fii. 10-16 ) 

The Trench have left no official records about 
Shivaji on the Bombay coast. Even the Journal 
of Boureau Deslandes tells us nothing useful about 
Shiva] 1 , though this merchant lived at Jdajapur 
for some years and came in contact with Shivaji’s 
officials The only State paper in French relat- 
ing to Shiva] 1 IS theMemoue of Francois Martin, 
which IS extremely valuable for the Maratha 
doings on the Madras coast as far as they affect- 
ed the French at Pondicherry and their old 
friend Slier Khan Lodi, the baron of Valikanda- 
puram. Translations from the T\ork on this 
sub]ect have been published by me in this 
Eeview (Feb 1924) 

IX. Portuguese Accounts. 

The Portuguese of Goa of that time were 
an Ignorant, weak and decadent people, as 
Manucci has graphically described. They 
were afraid of Shiva] i, and tried their best to 
keep on good terms with him. On inquiry I have 
learnt that there is no MS account of Shiva] i 
among the many Portuguese records preserved in 
Lisbon and Goa, and none has been printed in 
their numerous magazines and series of State 
papers. The book Vzda e accoens do Sevayy, 
professing to have been written by Cosmo da 
Guarda, a native of Murmugao in 1695, and 
printed at Lisbon in 1730, is almost entirely a 
romance with gross inaccuracies of facts, useless 
digressions, general descriptions, commonplace 
remarks, and bazaar gossip. It tells us nothing 
new that is lastuncally Uue 

X. Polemics in Mauatha HisruLY. 

A certain class of writers frequently talk 
about the “Maratha historical school” or the 
“Maratha opinion” on some point of Deccan 
history. People intimately acquainted with the 
Bombay Presidency know what these terms 
really mean. But others, who have not such 
experience, require to be cautioned hy being in- 
formed of the true state of things in Maharashtra 

For a long time past, owing to territorial 
quarrels, there have been opposite schools in 
respect of Maratha history among the Maratha 
writers themselves, such as Puna venif^s Baroda, 
and Kolhapur veisus Satara These political 
feuds transferred to literature have been cut 
crosswise and the situation further complicated by 
the caste bickerings between the Prablins and the 
ChitpavanSj and the Marathas proper (an agri- 
cultural and military caste, ]ust now rising to 
literary production) and the Brahmans (who 
would ascribe all Shiva]i’s achievements to Brah- 
man inspiration, guidance and administrative 
support) Each of these “historical schools” has 


its own writers, discovers “old papers” favoura- 
ble to its claims, interprets them to serve its 
pet theories, and worst of all has its own MSS. 
of well-known historical works with its own 
special readings of the sigihcant passages ^ 

XI ExuicLEto Oh' Per\ehsiunoi History in 
JHaharastra 

Thus, king Ra]aram admittedly fled from 
Yishalgarli, leaving his wife Tara Bai there, in 
Asharh or Shravan 1611 Shaka (July or 
August, 1689, Zedhe Chronicle) Raj aram reached 
Jinji m far ofl Madras on 2nd November 1689 and 
did not meet her for some years after. Tara Bai 
in this interval gave birth to m sou who after- 
wards succeeded to the throne (of what soon 
became tbe Kolhapur branch) as Shivaji II The 
year of this boy’s birth is given in tbe Kolhapur 
MS of the Chtnis Ballm as 1611 Shaka 
(1689 A D), but tbe Satara MS of the same 
work gives the date as Shaka 1613 [1691 A D]. 
It should be here explained that the Satara 
blanch of tbe Maratha royal family was the rival 
of the Kolhapur branch, and if the birth of this 
Shivaji II could be placed more than ten months 
after July 1089, then be would be proved 
illegitimate. 

Similarly, when in January 1712 this Shivaji 
II died, the throne of Kolhapur was occupied 
by bis younger brother Shambhuji 11. But 
Bhawani Bai, the widow of the former, produced 
his alleged posthumous son (Ramraja) long after 
his death The London Royal Asiatic Society’s 
MS. of Kfiatiih- Shivaji (pp 10, 11) contains 
a letter from Shambhuji II to Raja Sbabu, iron- 
ically criticising tbe abnormally long period of 
gestation claimed for this Ramraja, who was 
naturally a rival to Shambhuji II. 

Coming to more recent times, only six years 
ago at the fourth annual conference of the 
Indian Historical Research Society of Punti, the 
leader of the Maratha historical school, Mr, 
V K Raj wade (a Brahman), took the occasion 
of reading what be was pleased to call an inter- 
pretation of an old Sanskrit work written in 
Shivaji’s time to deliver a long and slashing attack 
on the Prabhu caste, m spite of cries of “Stop’ 
Stop’”, “Sit down’” The effect was instantaneous. 
The Prabhu members left this Society as a den 
of the haughty intolerant Brahmans and 
started a iival den of their own called the 
Chandra&eniya Prabhu Historical Reseaich 
Society of Puna ’ [See (Jhatiutha Savimelan ViiUa^ 
and K T Gupte’s Eajwadyachi Gagabhath] 

We may now expect that each of these castes 
will “discover” its own old papers and readings 
of MSS which will prove diametrically opposed to 
those of the other We hear of communal repre- 
sentation m legislatures and Government offices. 
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It has been left to the 20th century Marathas to necessary for him to a«k about the historical 
give us the communal cooking of history. witness’s caste, sect (Ramdasi or not) and 

*‘What IS truth asked Pilate If he had favourite historical coterie ^mandal ) 
been posted to Maharashtra it would have been 


GLIMPSES OF BAEODA^ 

III 

SriTR THE MAHARA.JA GAEKWAR IN KATHIAWAR 
BY ST. EIHAL SINGH. 


O ne evening, while chatting after dinner, 
His Highness the Maharaja-Gaek- 
war casually asked me if I would care 
to see something of the districts. 

“Ask a blind man if he would caie to 
have two eyes I replied 

“I thought,” continued the Maharaja, 
“that you might like to see something more 
than the capital of the State. I am going 
out to Amreli on a tour of inspection, and if 
Mrs Singh and you would care to ]Oin me I 
shall be delighted to have you come along.” 

His Highness has a charming manner, 
and talks and acts so simply and democratic- 
ally that even though he may be going out 
of his way to confer a favour on you he 
makes you feel, that he is doing nothing out 
of the oidinary. He, on the contraiy conveys 
the impiessions that you are giving him the 
opportunity of doing something which 
greatly pleases him. 

II 

To me, who had never before visited an 
Indian State and who had just leturned to 
India after many years of democratic America 
(I am now writing of eaily 1911), it was 
interesting to see how the officials making 
preparations for the tour scurried around 
to enable the Maharaja to leave Baroda on 
the date set foi departure I forget just how 

^The first aiticle of this series appealed iii 
the March and the second in the April issue of 
the Modem Eevicio — Editor 


many hours’ notice they had, but I do remem- 
ber that it was exceedingly shoit, and that I 
had almost made up my mind that when the 
time actually arrived we would find that 
arrangements had not been completed and 
the departure would therefore have to 
be postponed. 

I soon discovered my mistake. An 
official of the Khangi (Household) Depaitment 
to whom I mentioned that matter, told me 
that if I had known anything about the 
organisation m Baroda I could not have 
entertained any misgivings. ‘We aie quite 
used to His Highness announcing a certain 
intention and expecting its immediate fulfil- 
ment,” lie said ‘Our establishment, there- 
fore, IS always prepared to cairy out any 
commands which he may lay down at any 
time Our men with tents, furniture, cook- 
ing utensils and other equipment, left imme- 
diately after His Highness expiessed his 
desire, and long before he arrives theie 
everything will be ready for him and his 
guests. His Highness has laid down so high 
a standard of efficiency that this department 
works practically automatically 

The hustle and bustle which pievailed 
in Baroda immediately prior to our departure 
would have amused even Ameiicans. It 
would have made them realise that they 
were not the only people who could “get a 
move on,” and would have caused them to 
revise their opinion m regard to the slowness 
of Easteins. 

Ill 

When I arrived at the station 1 was 
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ast'-onished to find that no special tiain was 
drawn up alongside the platform. His High- 
ness afterwards explained to me that that 
was a luxury in which he could not indulge 
very often. Besides, it would be necessary to 
change at Yiramgam, the bottleneck of 
Kathiawar, and travel fiom there by the 
nariow-gauge line. 

“Yes, His Highness has a habit of saying 
such things,” said an official to whom I re- 
lated th’s conversation Apiopo^oi that he 
told me a story which he had heard from 
one of the men who had accompanied the 
Mahara]a on one of his numeious Euiopean 
tours 

A severe famine was raging at the time 
in Baroda and people were suffering terrible 
hardship. The Mahara]a sat at a table in 
the restaurant in the Kitz Hotel in London 
and gave his order. The waiter, noticing 
that his thoughts were thousands of miles 
away, ventured to ask him if that was all 
that was wanted. 

“You are surprised at the small amount 
of food I have ordered,’^ said his Highness, 
“but my people out in India are dying of 
starvation, and we cannot make merry here.” 

The story, even if apocryphal, throws a 
sidelight on the Maharaja-Gaekwar’s 
character. 

lY 

To return to the narrative The change 
at Viramgam was most annoying. It had to 
he made in the middle of the night, and 
broke our rest. Eortunately there was no 
need for hurry, as the departure of the out- 
going tram which was to take us to Amreli 
was fixed so as to allow for delays, which I 
learned occurred fiequently. 

A great struggle was, indeed, going on 
at the time between the Kajas who owned 
the railways running m the Peninsula and 
the Railway Board of the Government of 
India over railway matters, and also between 
those Rajas and the Foreign and Political 
Department of the Government of India over 
customs. In the interests of uniformity and 
convenience those Indian rulers were being 
asked to surrender the rights guaranteed to 
them by treaty. Some of them had the 
pluck to resist. 

The travellers who were not a party to 
the controversy suffered as much incon- 
venience as the customs and railway officials 


could give them Luckily for us, on this, as 
well as on the return journey, we escaped all 
bother because, being with the Maharaja- 
Gaekwar, our party was exempt from customs 
examination.'^^ 

Not until we got down from the tram did 
I realise how large a retinue His Highneses 
had brought with him. He had his private 
secretary and the aides-de-camp on doty, his 
valet, barber and several other personal 
attendants. There were, also, a number of 
officers who had been sent from the capital 
to check accounts and to examine records — 
to carry on the tapa^ni work, as it is called 
in Baroda phraseology, 

Oup of the revenue officials of the State, 
Mr. Sevaklal D. Parekh, B.A., had been 
kindly placed at my disposal by His High- 
ness to act as my private secretary, and 
accompanied me. 

Y 

The city of Amreli, after which the dis- 
trict (prant) is named, presented a clean 
enough appearance — but then I was accom- 
panying the Maharaja-Gaekwar. I had no 
way of knowing how it looked ordinarily, 
The roads were wide and lined on either 
side with trees, which, I was surprised to 
find, bore fruit (mangoes) m addition to 
providing shade. 

Men, women and children m gala attire 
stood alongside the roads as we passed 
through them and cheered His Highness 
lustily. They truly held him in the highest 
esteem and were happy to see him m their 
midst. 

‘We alighted from the carriages at the 
door of a substantial-looking building, in 
front of which stretched, on either side of the 
road, a city under canvas. 

So painstaking is the Maharaja that he 
has gone to the trouble of laying down a 
plan which regulates the arrangement of the 
various tents m his camp when he goes on 
tour m the districts Not only is the ac- 
commodation for hi<3 private secretary, aides- 

^ The disputes regarding customs have since 
been adjusted and the customs barrier removed. 
The wrangle over the railway has also been 
ended by the dissolution of the joint work 
arrangement m favour of the management of 
each line by its owner, which, however, has not 
made for expedition, St. N. S. 
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de-camp and other officials to be provided in 
special positions marked out on the plan, 
but even the position of the letter-box m 
■which are to be deposited petition for His 
Hisfhness is indicated. I found that rigid 
compliance with these rules is insisted 
upon. 

YI 

I mention this matter because it demons- 
trates, on the one hand the Maharaja’s 
inexhaustible patience with capacity for 
detail, for which I have the highest admira- 
tion, and because, on the other hand, it shows 
that he has had poor materials to work with, 
or at any rate, materials which he regarded 
as poor. That circumstance has unfoitunate- 
ly given a direction to administration in 
Baroda which in some respects, is exceedingly 
unfortunate, It has had the effect of 
making the Maharaja somewhat dictatorial, 
and has developed in him the tendency to 
have nobody round him who is not williug to 
serve merely as an echo to his own voice. 
His inability to place anything like complete 
reliance even upon the capacity of the instru- 
ments chosen by himself— let alone their 
character — has made it almost impossible 
for him to go beyond the establishment of 
an orderly, efficient system of governance, of 
which he is not only the overseer but also 
the motive power. 

It was, perhaps, inevitable, in earlier 
years, that the Maharaja should give atten- 
tion to details Long before the time of 
which I am writing he should, however, have 
surrounded himself with persons whose judg- 
-ment and character he could trust suffici- 
ently to enable him to confine himself to 
working out and putting into operation sche- 
mes for evolving a system of representative 
government. Had he done so, he should 
have been able by 1911, or at any rate, by 
now, to substitute a popular form of govern- 
ment in place of personal rule. 

YII 

The building that had been got ready to 
serve as a residence for his Highness and 
his guests while in camp was commodious. 
It was used ordmatily as the offices of the 
Bulah or district officer, but had been built 
so that it could serve as a palace whenever 
the Maharaja visited that part of his State. 
With great delicacy of thought, most 
probably on the part of His Highness, a 


whole wmg usually occupied by the Maha- 
rani on such occasions, 1 was told, had been 
reserved for Mrs Singh and me. It was 
completely cut o:ffi from the other part of 
the building, and was meant to be self-suffic- 
ing. Had we wished to do so we could, in- 
deed, have had all our meals served in our 
own private dining room 

The peifect older m which I found every- 
thing showed that the Maharaja had suc- 
ceeded m drilling into the people lound 
about him certain traits of character which 
are said to be wanting in Indians — such as 
orderliness, punctuality, dependability These 
are valuable characteristics, no doubt, but 
they have had the effect of converting, some 
of the people of Baroda into mere automa- 
tons. It is quite apparent that their orderli- 
ness is imposed from without — that the im- 
pulse does not come from within, It is, in 
any case, a great gam. The impulse from 
within will come m the next generation. 

YIII 

The Maharaja, while staying in Amreli, 
led a most austere life. He woke before sun- 
rise, dressed, had a cup of coffee, and went 
out for a long ride. An Aid de-Oamp on 
horseback would start out with him, but after 
they had ridden some distance His High- 
ness would tell him to lag behind, so that he 
could get into conversation with passers-by 
or with farmers working in the fields without 
being overheard by any of his officials. He 
would ask them all manner of questions and 
encourage them to tell him of any grievances 
they might have against the local officials. 

On returning from his ride His Highness 
would read his post and papers, and some- 
times give interviews to high officials or lo- 
cal gentry. He had his dejeuner at eleven 
o’clock, and rested for a while after it. By 
one o’clock he would be again ready for 
work, and would examine papers sent from 
Baroda, have abstracts from petitions read 
to him, and cross-examine officials. Some- 
times deputations waited on him and he 
patiently listened to them and made a brief 
reply usually m the sense that he would in- 
vestigate the matter, and remove any real 
cause for complaint. Of a reflective turn of 
mind, he seldom came to a final decision on 
the spot. 

In the evening His Highness went out 
for a drive, usually getting out of the earn- 
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age after he had passed the limits of the 
city and walking, accompanied by me or by 
someone else. In the course of these 
conversations 1 found that his mind was res- 
tive, shifting from one topic to anothei, al- 
ways enquiring— enquiring. 

After the evening meal we generally 
played cards. The game lasted generally 
till ten or eleven o’clock, unless His High- 
ness felt tired or wished to have some book 
or paper read out to him. 

IX 

Now and again visits of inspection and 
other functions broke m upon the regular 
routine. One morning, for instance, His 
Highness visited the Nagnath temple in the 
city The priests felt greatly honoured and 
showered blessings upon him. 

As I watched the chief priest applying a 
dot of Vermillion to the Maharaj’s forehead 
I found myself wondeiing if he had entirely 
forgotten that His Highness had contravened 
more latter-day Brahmanical conventions, 
than perhaps any other Hindu, and that at 
the time he was oontempla<-ing enforcing 
a measure which would interfere with the 
vested rights of the priestcraft If he and his 
fellows had any such thoughts in their minds 
they did not betraj' them in their countenanc- 
es. Indeed, had I been guided merely by 
their attitude of homage, and from the bene- 
diction which they bestowed I would have 
derived the impression that the Maharaja 
was an orthodox Hindu instead of a reformer 
who had refused to lead the conventional 
life prescribed by the Brahmans and who 
was using not only his own example but also 
legislation to rid Hindu society of what he 
considered to be great social, moral and re- 
ligious abuses, but which enabled the priests 
to derive a large revenue, 

X 

On another occasion we paid a visit to a 
school where young men who were to serve 
as head men {patels) in villages were receiv- 
ing training. They were as a rule, relatives 
of men holding such positions and had taken 
great trouble to present a smart appearance. 
I particularly remember one young man who 
wore a voluminions turban with a design of 
bright flowers stamped upon the white cotton 
and who looked more intelligent than the 
others, though they all impressed me as 
being exceedingly bright, 

72i^S 


The Maharaja went amongst the lads and 
asked them searching questions as to what 
they were studying, how they were getting 
on with their teachers, and what good they 
thought they were deriving from the oppor- 
tunities provided them by the State. He 
afterwards talked to them for a few minutes 
Since the speech was in Gujarati I could 
follow only a woid here and there, but I was 
greatly impressed with the life which he 
put into his words and the rapt attention 
which was paid to him. 

On return home I got the speech translat 
ed and found that it was a noble exhortation 
to men who exercise executive authority in 
villages far away from the seat of Govern- 
ment, to lead a life of rectitude and to be 
faithful to the trust which was imposed m 
them. He, their rulei, told them that the 
reputation of the whole Eaj was in their 
hands — that by their zeal, efficiency, honesty 
and fair dealing they could make his rule 
loved and respected oi by following the 
opposite course they could bring it into 
contempt He also informed them that he 
personally favoured the admmistation of 
affairs as near the spot as possible but de- 
centralisation depended entirely upon the 
capacity and character of local officials The 
more the people in the villages wpre capable 
of managing village affairs and the more 
they impressed the Government with their 
dependability, the easier his task would be. 
He ended by advising them to bear in mind 
the great responsibilities which shortly 
would fall upon their shoulders and to look 
upon their posts not merely as jobs but as 
offering them opportunities to promote the 
happiness and prosperity of the simple 
people who would be placed under their 
charge, 

XI 

On still another occasion the Maharaja 
addressed a vast assemblage, of peasants and 
artisans, including numerous schoolboys 
and girls, held undei a noble, wide-spreading 
tree (a peepul tree if I remember aright) 
in a village some ten or twelve miles from 
Amreli. The speech was in Guzrati, and 
explained his educational policy m language 
which even unlettered men and women could 
easily comprehend. As nearly as I can 
remember it after such a long time he 
said.— 
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“The reason why I am so anxious that boys 
and girls should attend the sch^ool maintained 
by the Grovernment is not because I am a 
tyrant or wish to gratify a whim I insist upon 
that course because I love my people and wish 
to increase their prosperity and happiness. By 
attending school, boys and girls will acquire 
knowledge which unfortunately has been denied 
to most adults of the present generation That 
knowledge will make them more useful to their 
parents and guardians and to themselves, and 
will increase their earning capacity. 

“I wish the parents and guardians to take 
special note of this fact. I know that many of 
them feel that compulsory education on which 
I insist IS cheating them of the labour of their 
children, which they can ill spare I know it 
because of the many complaints that have been 
made and I insist that complaints shall be 
reported to me 

“It is quite true that boys cannot attend 
school and at the same time work in the fields, 
or that girls can be in the class room and at 
the same time be minding the babies at home 
It IS also true that in the present conditions 
the parents feel keenly the loss which they 
suffer through the absence of their children at 
school for a number of hours out of the day. 

“Remember, however, that the small sacrifice 
which you are called upon to make is going to 
bear, shortly very fine fruit What the children 
are taught in the schools will enable them to 
perform any tasks that they may assume with 
greater knowledge, and more expertly, than 
would have been the case had they never entered 
a class. 

“The Education Department is making efforts 
to fix the school hours so as to cause the least 
amount of inconvenience possible. I have every 
desire to remove all grievances so long as the 
future of the children is not sacrificed They 
must continue to receive education, for education 
IS for their good, for your good, and for the 
general good of the State ” 

Only when a personal rulei goes about 
among his people and talks to them m such 
a way, does he justify his existence, and 
prove that that type of rule is bettei than 
a soulless bureaucracy which is neither of 
the people nor ' responsible to them, and yet 
IS full of vagaries of all kinds and demands 
implicit obedience and even worship. 

XII 

A little essay read by an “untouchable* 
boy contained the heart throbs of his des- 
pised community. He was a slender youth, 
with a most intelligent face, bright eyes set 
wide apart and a mouth and chin showing 


great determination. He was dressed all in 
white, in garments cut after the Kathiawari 
fashion, and wore a huge, bright-coloured 
turban. 

As translated to me, the lad had thanked 
the Maharaja for the great work that he 
was doing to uplift people born in low castes 
such as the one to which he belonged. If 
His Highness had not come to the rescue 
they would have continued to dwell m un- 
speakable misery, in filthy huts built on 
unhealthy sites, and would have had ^ to 
drink water from stagnant ponds. Boys like 
himself would, in any case, have grown up 
without being able to read and write, and 
would have had no opportunity of rising 
above their dark surroundings Thanks to 
the graciousness of His Highness, schools 
had been built and weie being conducted for 
the benefit of the low castes Boys and 
girls born in those castes had, therefore, 
the opportunity of acquiring the light of 
knowledge and the prospect of shining in 
society. 

I have little doubt that this essay had 
been touched up, or, perhaps, even written, 
by a teacher or someone else , but the boy 
read it out as if it was his own composition, 
with great feeling and sincerity. The 
Maharaja has wonderful self control, and 
it is, therefore not, easy to detect his emo- 
tions ; but even he was so touched by the 
tribute which that boy paid that he could 
not but betray his feelings. 

At the same meeting a locally bred colt 
was presented to His Highness. He thanked 
the Kathi Chief who gave it to him in gra- 
cious terms, and said that he was always 
anxious to give encouragement to local 
activities of all kinds. 

XIII 

While the Maharaja was busy with his 
officials or recieving deputations, I visited 
a number of institutions in and near Amreli 
I was greatly impressed with the work that 
was being done in an orphanage named after 
Lady Northcote, which was conducted in 
Amreli by a few zealous young men who 
weie bent upon doing what they could for 
the uplift of society irrespective of govern- 
ment activity in that direction. So intensely 
nationalistic weie they that they insisted 
that the boys and girls would play only 
Indian games. They were practical people 
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and were training the children to be econo 
mically self sufficing The girls were being 
taught sewing while industrial classes were 
conducted for the boys. Great emphasis 
was laid upon physical cultuie. 

The High School in Amreli Avas presided 
over by a Deccani Prabhu whose brother, 
Mr. R G Pradhan, of Nasik, I knew. I 
was, therefore, specially interested in visit- 
ing it, and found that the Head Master and 
his staff were making a great effort to deve- 
lop character and physique instead of merely 
teaching academic subjects. 

From what I saw of the schools I came 
to the conclusion that the work of training 
teachers which my friend Mr Nandnath 
Kedarnath Dikshit (now the Director of 
Pablic Instruction) was then directing at 
Baroda was beginning to bear fruit. The 
teacheis knew something of human psycho- 
logy and were imbued with social ideas. 
I also noticed that the Maharaja Gaekwar’s 
effort to revive the respect in which our 
people formerly held the gmu or the Mehtaji 
(teacher) was bearing fruit 

The city had an excellent library. The 
building was substantial and was well stock- 
ed AYith books and periodicals. 

XIV 

The primal y school system specially 
interested me because it had been developed 
to enable the Mahaiaja to try the ffrst ex- 
periment in compulsory education that ever 
was initiated anywhere m India. The reason 
why he chose that particular portion of his 
territory for that purpose was characteristic 
of the man. To appreciate his motives it is 
necessary first to form an idea of the physio* 
graphy and ethnography of the district. 

The Amreli district or division, com- 
prises altogether 1 560 miles, stretching from 
the Arabian Sea to the neighbourhood of 
Bhal, with considerable intervening tracts 
of “foreign” territory. Save for a little 
knoll here and there, it is a fiat plain. There 
IS very little vegetation in the shape of hedg- 
es 01 trees, most of which were planted 
under His Highness^ orders, largely through 
the instrumentality of Dewan Bahadur Y. M, 
Sawarth. 

How difficult it must have been to make 
the seeds spiout and the saplings grow into 
giant trees m a land where the rainfall is as 
low as it IS in Amreli Even in the town it 


was difficult to secure an adequate supply of 
drinking watei for the people, foi there were 
no water-works and during the hot season 
the wells had only a few inches of water m 
them and often dried up. The women had 
to go to the river, scrape holes in the sand 
and scoop up the water which collected in 
them. The few streams which traverse it 
are shallow and dry during the best part of 
the year, as the rainfall is scant and 
uncertain. 

The veiy nature of the soil seemed to 
make for sturdy humanity. As I went about 
the district I noticed that the men and 
women in the town, and much more so m 
the surrounding district, were very hardy. 
That was partly due to the fact that they 
came from a tougher stock than the people 
in other parts of the State, and partly be* 
cause the land, though not inhospitable, 
depended entirely upon the rainfall which 
was not only low but was extremely fitful, 
and, therefore, lean years were liable to 
occur at any time, and hence only a vigorous 
type of humanity could survive. When the 
god of the monsoon was merciful however, 
the farmers, by working hard, succeeded and 
m growing fairly good crops of millet, wheat 
cotton, sugar-cane and sesamum. 

Despite this sturdiness of physique the 
span of life of the people was short— pitifully 
short. The rate of mortality was high — > 
especially of infant mortality in Amreli and 
other towns Even m the villages, where 
land was cheap, the people lived m croAvded 
quarters, while congestion in town was much 
worse. 

XV 

Though the rate of illiteiacy was highet 
in Amreli than in other parts of the State, 
the people were intelligent and enterprising. 
It, therefore, occurred to the Maharaja that 
if he would initiate the experiment of com- 
pulsory education theie he would experience 
the maximum of difficulties he might expect, 
but on the other hand would derive a certain 
advantage from the natural intelligence of 
the people once they were made to under- 
stand the benefits which education would 
confer upon the rising generation. 

The idea of making eduoaiion compulsory 
had been forced upon the Maharaja’s mind 
while he was travelling about Europe He 
saw that the nations which weie regarded as 
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progressive and wliicli were rapidly becoming 
more prosperous, had one and all been 
forced to brave popular prejudice and make 
a manful effort to ban illiteracy by making 
primary education obligatory. The British 
who had been driven to take such action m 
their own countiy hesitated to do so m 
India. It was therefore left for a son of the 
soil to lead the way. 

Another man with less foiesight and 
less moral courage would have begun by 
starting the experiment m place where he 
had the largest number of literates, so that 
public opinion would have ranged itself on 
his side and helped him to overcome obstacl- 
es He, however, preferred to take the 
opposite course, because he wished to ex- 
perience the gieatest difficulties which lack 
of literacy created 

The scheme, as finally approved, provided 
that primary education should be free and 
compulsory in the first three standards, and 
that all boys between seven and twelve years 
of age must attend school, unless they had 
already completed such education, or were 
being taught at home, or were in any way 
physically or mentally incapable of receiving 
instruction, or lived over a mile distant from 
any school, or were economically indispens- 
able to their parents or guardians. Education 
in the same standards was made compulsory 
for all girls between seven and ten years of 
age unless their mothers had babes at the 
breast and required their help at home, or 
they observed strict 'purdah and suitable 
arrangement for their education could not be 
made. The legal guardian of any child of 
compulsory school going age not coming 
under any of these provisos who remained 
away from school for ten days in succession, 
or fifteen days out of any month, was to be 
fined two annas. 

The Maharaja was fortunate m having 
for his Vidyadhilan (Director of Yernacular 
Education) Mr. Haigovinddas Kantawala — 
a Griijarati educationist — who had faith m 
the idea and was tactful and energetic. He 
went to Amreli, and by tact and persuasion 


won over the confidence of the teaching 
staff. He and the teachers then went about 
among the people explaining, m language 
which they could understand, His Highness’ 
motives, and trying to convince them that 
compulsory education would benefit them in 
spite of the slight loss and hardship which 
might be involved in depriving them, for, a 
few hours a day, of the services of their 
children, upon which he acknowledged, they 
undoubtedly depended. 

After the ground had been thus prepared 
education was made compulsory in 10 villa- 
ges duiing 1903-4, Every year the system 
was introduced in a few villages until, by 
the time of my visit (1911) practically all 
the children in the taluha who, under the 
law, should attend school, were doing so. 
No one could have hoped for a greater 
measure of success. 

To make the system work, the Education 
Department had not only to conduct propa- 
ganda among parents, but also to open new 
schools for the children to attend, During 
my last visit to Baroda, in 19Z^, I learned 
from Mr Dikshit, the Director of Education 
that to cope with the situation created by the 
opeiation of the law it was found necessary 
to multiply the existing schools fivefold, and 
to provide special facilities for the education 
of girls and children of the “depressed 

A short time ago, when I examined the 
statistics made available by the Census for 
1921, I found in 1911 of the success the 
Maharaja was achieving in accelerating the 
progress of literacy in Amreli. Though his 
part of Kathiawar has practically the same 
climate and the same type of people as those 
in the rest of that peninsula, yet in respect of 
literacy, Baroda-Kathiawar has been forging 
ahead of the non-Barada-Kathiawar, be- 
cause compulsory education has yet to be 
introduced in the latter. Baroda, m Kathia- 
war as well as in Gujerat, has also outstrip- 
ped, in that respect, the British districts m 
the Bombay presidency. I shall cite figures 
in a subseqent article. 
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T he book IS divided into four parts viz , — 
(i) The place of Anger m Morals, (a) 
The Dilemma of Religion Anger m 
great faiths, (in) Anger m Religious Growth, 
(iv) The Future of Anger in the West 

There is also an introduction m which the 
author discusses the new significance of Emo- 
tion He writes — 

“Our emotions lie at a point where work is 

needed and where the work is full of hope 

one will recognize religious power of an opposite 
character, its power to be not tonic hct toxic, 
paralysing, — bolting and sealing the gates 
through which the energy comes Those clays 
are happily passing, — in many communities in- 
deed they are completely passed, — when to be 
religious is to surrender all peace of mind, to 
cultivate endless and gloomy introspection, to 
sit encircled with dreads Such a condition 
belongs to the sins of religion’s past, of which 
it must repent liit not too long, and then it must 
forget and press on with its work of binding up 
the broken spirit Pp 22 — 23 [italics ours] 

“Emotions bear upon life and conduct at 
every point The man who would be a director 
of human purpose in himself or others must 
know the emotions and become an artist in their 
handling.” [P 26] 

The Beoinjsihos Of AiMIek 
According to our author, “To be angry is an 
accomplishment and marks the uplands oi mind 
rather than its plains For the mind grows into 
anger and not out of it. This is clearly true, at 
least for the stretches of life below the higliest 
levels For if we descend the path, down far 
into animal behaviour, we come to regions where 
nothing properly angry is to be found And yet 
anger’s preparation is already there , below the 
beginnings of anger is effort, but effort without 
emotion and it is from this emotional soil that 
anger grows.” [Pp. 31, 32]. 

Jambs And McDohuill. 

But he admits that “In regarding anger, 
whether in the individual or in the race, as 
something added to struggle entering after 

^ Ange't Ith religious and moial siynifioaiice^ 
hg G M Stmt ton George Allen und Unitin 
Pp \ + 277 Price Si 6d, 


instinctive struggle and resistance are al- 
ready established, one runs counter to such psy- 
chologists as James and McDougall. Each of 
these in Ins own way would have instinct and 
emotion tight-rivetted together, regarding 
them indeed as but different aspects of a unit 
fact According to these writers, anger cannot 
well be without the physical expression of at- 
tack and defense, nor any instinctive attack or 
defense without its counterpart emotion. But 
the evidence seems to point to a lower connec- 
tion between anger and struggle, struggle having 
at its early stage the unpsychic, almost me- 
chanical character found m a reflex act” [p. 33], 

Althor s Theory. 

The conclusion of our author is — 

“Anger is an achievement in mental pro- 
gress Its coming is preceeded by an angerless 
existence, but when once it comes, it is never 
permitted to disappear The better kinds of 
animal life depend upon its powerful aid” 
[P 35]. 

Uses Op Anoer 
Our author says — 

“War IS a special display of pugnacity offer- 
ing itself chiefly to the support of one particu- 
lar institution, that of government, and to what- 
ever a government may have at heart — self-pre- 
servation, or plunder, or the aggrandizement of 
some man or family Thus anger, by taking the 
systematic and co-operative form of warfare, 
has been of great assistance in uniting men into 
large political bodies” [page 43], 

In the concluding paragraph of the same 
chapter, our author writes — 

“Apart from war, which faces usually out- 
ward and IS political, we owe much of our social 
life within the state to indignation, resentment, 
jealousy and revenge These have come to the 
help of the family and commerce and class and 
the institutions of law” [p 49] 

Enoreative 

“Anger and pugnacity,” says our author, 
“are not themselves creators.” Anger is second- 
ary The affections, the appreciations — of one’s 
self as well as of others — are the primal forces 
of life ” “There are four great emotional im- 
pulsions two that are originative and leading, 
namely, love and self-interest , and two that 
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are ancillary and supporting, namelj^ anger and 
fear.” “Take love away — the love of one’s self, 
along with the love of others and the love of 
possessions — and there would be nothing to give 
motive to our fear and anger” (pp 68 — ^70). 

The Irate ard Martial Religions. 

In the first part of the book the author has 
described the psychology of anger and in the 
second part he describes the significance of 
anger with reference to the principal religions 
of the world. His classification of Religions 

IS — 

(i) The Irate and Martial Religions, 

(ii) The Un>angry Religions, 

(iii^ The Religions of “Love*supported” 
Anger. 

To the first class belong, 

(1) Judaism, (2) Zoroastrism and (3) Islam. 

Judaism 

Of Judaism he says — 

“Its aggressive and defensive spirit, its 
armies fighting the foes of Israel, Jehovah 
breathing courage unto those armies, showing 
his wrath also against his own people m their 
disobedience — of all this and more the reader’s 
memory will offer illustration” (pp 75-76) 

Zoroastrism. 

Of Zoroastrism he says — “The ancient 
Persian, himself a conquering warrior, sees 
armed conflict at the very center of the universe 
There has, from of old, been warfare between 
Ahura Mazda, the divinity of light and Angra 
Mamyu, the spirit ot darkness and evil” (p 77) 
“The Religion of the Parsees is a warrior religion 
suited to a people of whose blood were Cyrus, 
Cambyses and Darius. Its spiritual animosities 
are persistent and terrible Of its great spirits, 
their power to fight is named high among the 
marks of their greatness , Zarathustra is called 
the first Warrior and Priest and Plowman, 
Karesna, the incarnate word, is mighty-speared 
and lordly , among the names of Ahura Mazda 
himself are He who conquers everything. He 
who conquers at once’^ (p. 86). 

“Looking to the attitude of this religion 
toward those not of its faith”, the author dis- 
covers “ appreciation but still heartier intoler- 
ance”. “The sacred writers recognize that there 
are righteous men even m an alien race Among 
the tribes of the Turanian will be found those 
who help the cause of piety , the spirits of holy 
men and women in foreign lands are included 
among the beings worthy of worship There 
is the thought of a world-wide extension of their 
own religion there is prayer that Mazda may 
give such inspiration to men of the true faith 
that all the living may believe. Yet there is cor- 
dial hatred of unbelievers” (p Si;) 


Islam 

The last example within the group of irate 
and martial religions is “ Islam that calls itself 
‘the resignation’ but shows no moment of hesi- 
tation in receiving anger into the company of 
passions suited to the righteous” (p. 87) 

But our author admits that in this religion 
there is a place for gentler emotions also. He 
quotes — “In private affairs rage is to be re- 
pressed and men are to be patient and forgiving 
(Koran. Sacred Books of the East, Yol. VI. 62, 
IX 209) Evil IS to be repelled, not with evil 
but with good (VI 235, IX 202). God loves 
those who are patient and kind (Yol Y1 64)”. 

“For a religion so fierce theie is”, says our 
author, “at times a surprising hesitation in its 
intolerance of other faiths. There is no un- 
varying hostility toward those who refuse to 
acknowledge Mohammed as the Prophet of the 
Lord. Now and again there is something like 
kind invitation of those who belong to another 
faith Allah accepts Moses and Jesus without 
distinct’on (S BE, YI. 19) , he has inspired 
them (IX. 68, 208) 

The Jews, the Sabeans, the Christians shall 
not be made to suffer the grief of the misbelievers 
(YI, 8, 107) — indeed every nation bas its mes- 
senger, its prophet of tbe Lord (YI, 178) Again 
the Jews are set down as the strongst foes of 
the faith, while the Christians are nearest to 
believers in their love (YI, 109). And yet again 
both Jews and Christians are alike denounced. 
“God fight them, how they he (YI, 177)” pp 
889 “God is the Lord of vengeance, (VI 46, 204\ 
terrible in his smiting (XI 339f), he curses 
Iblis (IX. 181), he curses those who depart from 
the faith and do not again return (YI 57) , his 
curse and wrath with everlasting hell is the 
reward of one who intentionally kills a believer 
(YI. 85} , his curse is on those who die in 
misbelief — God’s curse with the curse of men 
and of angels ’ (YI, 22) Believers must believe 
and fight (IX 241), God loves those who fight 
in his cause, and fight m close battle-array, 
shoulder to shoulder with their fellows (IX. 
281) Strenuous and stern must be their fight- 
ing” (IX 292, p 92-94). 

What IS the place of Anger m Islam ^ Our 
author says. — “Use anger truly in the service 
of God , feel it hot against the enemies of the 
faith , make religion merciless to those who 
refuse submission” (p. 95) 

Ui\-ANGRY Religions, 

To this group belong Taoism, Vishnu- 
ism, Buddhism and Jainism In these reli- 
gions, there is no place for Anger — What 
is then to be done with anger then ? Our 
author says, the ideal of these religions is “Do 
nothing with it, except destroy it, it is wholly 
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an enemy, it cannot be leconciled with devotion 
to the Best” (p. 118). 

Religiojts of Anufe- supported Love. 

To this group belong Confucianism and Chris- 
tianity Of Confucianism the author says — 

“The spirit of this religion is kindly rather 
than passionate, its anger is well-disciplined, 
uncontentious ; it is no seeker of heretics, nor 
is it aflame to subdue the world , it is no threat- 
ener of eternal wrath and punishment . Far 
from mystic indifference to good and evil, its 
approval and condemnation are clear as noon- 
day It commends, to be felt toward all men, 
the family affections , toward reverence and 
thanksgiving Its temper befits a people 
whose high and unaggressive civilization has 
persisted, especially unshaken, for thousands 
of years” (p 126). 

Cheistianity 

This subject was discussed m our first 
review (M E Feb, 24) In Part III the 
author deals with man’s anger toward the super- 
natural (Chap VIII), the anger of the Gods 
(ch. IX), curses, persecution and war in religion 
(ch. X), the worship of malign spirits (ch. XI), 
anger and the origin of Religion 'ch. XII), the 
geography of Hatred (ch XIII), and Jealousy as 
a source of monotheism (ch. XIV) 

Our author’s treatment of Jealousy as a 
source of monotheism is very interesting. There 
are, says he, “countless forces of feeling 
and reflection which drive toward monotheism 
and do not reach it ” If they are to reach the 
goal, they are to be helped and guided by a 
special motive power. It is marital Jealousy 
(p 210) Jealousy ‘entered Jewish religion 
because it was present in the Jews’ ancient 
social life The jealous husband, jealous with 
good reason or without, was of such frequent 
and disturbing occurrence as to require atten- 
tion from the Law the husband’s jealousy 

IS described as a rage that spares nothing in the 
day of his vengeance, that cannot be appeased 
with any gifts (Prov VI 31 f) , the cruelty of 
the jealous man is as fiery as his love , “for 
love is strong as death , jealousy is cruel as the 
grave,” and burns like coals of fire (Song of 
Solomon VIII 6)”. page 213. “Xow to the 
relation between God and his people Israel, all 
this passionate love-anger is transferred, the 
ground is prepared by regarding them as lovers 
as husband and wife The marital imagery is full 
and recurrent” (p. 213). 

The author then quotes many passages from 
the 0 T to show that God is the husband and 
Israel his wife Jerusalem is not merely the 
beloved but is the wife, joined m wedlock to 
the^Lord” (Hosea II. 2, 13, III, I) (p. 214). Hot 


only IS the soil prepared for a divme jealousy 
because of this love and marriage ; the jealousy 
actually comes forth and out of it a flame venge- 
ful and consuming. The worship which is 
given to other god^ is viewed as a spiritual 
desertion and adulter/’ (p 214). 

Urged by his sense of the exclusive loyalty 
found in marriage, the way of the Jew was 
made easier by his intense and narrow love for 
those of his own faith and blood, by his coldness 
and hostility toward what was not his own. 
Thus it was easier for him than for many others 
to believe that God needed, indeed could brook, 
no divine associates” (p 222) “In Mahammed 
there was found a fiery spirit prepared to 
receive and transmit what the Jew attained .. 
the terribleness of the Arab, fanatic in its love 
and hate, was like the temper of the ancient 
Jew. And while the Arab was ill endowed to 
originate so boll and sublime a conception , yet 
once offered it by a great leader, he eagerly 
accepted and imposed on others the thought 
of a sole and Jealous God” (p. 223). 

“The Christian West, less passionate, yet 
amply endowed with anger and self-asser- 
tion, could also under the Jew’s tutelage believe 
in a self-assertive, a rival destroying God” 
(p. 223] 

Islam and Christianity, like Judaism, “are 
assertive, intolerant, for long ready on the grand 
scale to persecute one another and all who 
opposed their views. Judaism, Islam and 
Christianity have found in the character of 
their monotheism something congenial and en- 
couraging to the fierce temper of the peoples 
to whom they minister. With these three mono- 
theistic faiths and with the peoples who accept 
them, personal passion is not despised and 
rejected but has its enduring place even m the 
life of the Perfect” (p. 227). 

Our author’s theory may seem to he startling 
to some. But there is no doubt about the fact 
that jealousy played a very important part in 
the development of Judaism and its off-shoots 
IV 


In part IV the author describes the “Future 
of Anger in the West.” He admits that “the 
current of religious approval, as well as of secu- 
lar, flows away from anger” (p 238), and that 
“an ever-large body of Christians aim to rid 
themselves and others of indignation, to be equ- 
able of temper, and tolerant of all difference” 


(p 241). 

But our author’s ideal is different. According 
to him “wrath . is one of the great energizers”. 
“If then we wish the final increment of vigor 
in the effort of most men, there must come an- 
ger” (p 256). 

It IS not therefore surprising that he should 
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prefer the religion of so-called “anger-supported 
love” to unangry religions. 

In the first review (M R , Peb 24) we ex- 
plained our position. We must assign a place to 
anger at many stages of civilization and reli- 
gions growth. But what is essentially necessary 


to a lower form of religion becomes a hindrance 
to the highest discipline. To an Indian saint 
even righteous indignation belongs to the 
category of the undesirable emotions. 

MAHESHCHANDBA GHOSE 


THE PEESENT SITUATION-A SYNTHETIC CRITIQUE 
OE THE NON-CO-OPERATION MOTEMENT 


By JEHANGIR J VAKIL B.A. Hon., Oxon. 


W HAT IS wrong with India ? The great 
stream of national consciousness, 
that flowed with such marvellous 
speed and directness for two years has 
suddenly buried itself underground, to all 
appearances The country has passed from 
a state of passionate fervour to a listless 
vacuity, or is directing the ebbing strength 
of an originally powerful impetus to petty 
ends and undignified bickerings, redeemed 
here and there, perhaps, by the isolated 
efforts of a few brave men to ride the falling 
waves. The smouldering fire of communal 
strife has leapt up once more in our midst, 
has melted the shibboleths of communal 
concord, and is licking up with its livid 
tongue the artificial structure of national 
unity founded not on any radical change of 
heart, but on the external necessities of the 
day, and cemented by the will of one man 
dominating millions, 

That action and reaction follow each 
other inevitably is a truism which can be 
exemplified in many fiplds of experience, and 
is, no doubt, applicable to the present situa- 
tion, but that does not ]ustify us in accepting 
it as the whole cause of the lamentable 
impasse to which we have brought ourselves. 
It behoves us rather, in this quiet hour of 
inactivity to take stock of many things that 
have escaped us in the heat of action, to 
weigh more finely, to probe deeper into fun- 
damentals than is advisable or possible in 
the hour of action. 

It will have to be recorded of the non- 
co-operation movement that it began with 


Mahatma Gandhi and ended— 'Substantially — 
with his arrest. More than that — there is 
no one of commensurate stature who moves 
across those two years of what is undoubtedly 
one of the most glorious and unique national 
battles offered by a long-fallen people to the 
massed forces of Imperialism poised on the 
supreme height of its seeming omnipotence. 
The future holds many triumphs for the 
human spirit and we may not boast of the 
“little done’^ in face of the “vast undone”, 
but if, when the full-arisen sun of Humanity 
sheds its noontide benediction on the much- 
suffering peoples of the Earth, their calm 
eyes beneath crowned brows look down at 
the darkling paths of the ascent, and gazing 
a little wistfully towards the regions of the 
dawn, light up for a moment, remembering 
how we heralded the dawn of the victory of 
spiritual powers upon the earth, placing 

“A kiss on the dim brow of failure, 

A crown upon her uncrowned head” 

— then shall we leap the full harvest of 
our sown seed. 

Beholding the movement m retrospect, 
certain gams stand out clear. The theory of 
the blessings of Anglo-Indian education has 
received a blow from which it will never 
recover. The prestige of British administra- 
tion — its efficient mdispensability— and the 
cant of the white man’s burden, have been 
knocked on the head. Revolutionary acti- 
vity, with its foul ways of mutual suspicion 
and hatred, and violence and secret murder, 
has been discredited in the eyes of the youiig, 
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as never before. Men are no longer afraid 
to say what they think, and freer speech has 
brought about a greater light of freedom of 
speech. People have learnt to discipline 
their hate of tbe foreignei — some who hated 
much have all but cast away the last seeds 
of hate from out their heaits. The inner 
significance of swadeshi has to some extent 
dawned on the comatose national conscious- 
ness, and with it the first gleams of a sound 
system of national economics. A tentative 
search-light has been cast on the lottenest 
part of the heart of the nation, on that foul 
ulcer of most revolting hypocrisy and heart- 
lessness — untouchability. A certain standard 
— other than the skilful manipulation of 
the political gas-bag — though still vague 
enough— has been established, by which to 
try so-called national ‘leaders’] and, generally, 
there is a marked retrogression from the 
crude materialism of nineteenth century 
Europe, the monstrous ugliness of which 
was rendered all the more hideous by the 
mane futility of a conquered and disarmed 
nation hungering for the flesh-pots of 
Egypt j for could it not cry for its right to 
them m a louder voice than that of its 
Imperial lords ^ . “Three hundred million 
concordant voices” .. 

One sees then that the work of a decade, 
almost, has been packed into the quickened 
span of two years, and where this has been 
done it IS absurd to characterise a movement 
as a failure. Yet, for those who have eyes 
to see it has revealed an abyss of national 
weakness which it does not do to ignore. 
One may brush aside as worthless the value 
set on its achievement by the Indian G-overn- 
ment and those who lend themselves out to 
be its ornamental supports, and yet, as 
patriots first and non-co-operators afterwards 
refuse to accept the finality of the non-co- 
operation programme as set forth by the 
Mahatma before it was possible to stand on 
the vantage-ground of the present, 

' Let us examine briefly the psychology of 
the national mood that found expression m 
non-co-operation. The unfulfilled promises of 
British statesmen guaranteeing to Turkey 
her possessions in Thrace and Asia Minor ; 
the whittling down of the Reforms in the 
working , the cold treatment of Indian 
aspirations after the war was over and Indian 
money and soldiers were no longer required , 
the exposure of the cant of self-determmatio^ 
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for subject nationalities — all these, crowned 
by the Punjab atiocities, caused the national 
unrest to come to a head. Now the question 
that piesents itself for oui consideration is 
whether the mood of the nation found its 
logical and natuial expression in the non-co- 
operation programme as it then stood ^ A 
careful consideiation, it seems to me, would 
bear out the fact that it did not. It seems 
truer to say that the form assumed by the 
movement corresponded more with the psy- 
chology of the Mahatma than with that of the 
nation. True, the nation gave over its soul to 
the Mahatma to keep and we may look upon 
him almost as the embodied /Sha/ck of the India 
of to-day. In that sense, his psychology may 
be, to a large extent, taken to be that of the 
nation, but there is also much in it that is 
individual and particular and that made the 
proverbial rift. To appreciate the individual 
element we must remember that the Mahatma 
was, until the Punjab wrongs, a Moderate. 
He was not one of those in whom the warrior, 
the Destroyer in man, leaps into furor 
at the very thought of a great nation m 
chains, at the very thought of one people 
dominated by another. As long as there was 
no overt act of brutal tyranny, his soul was 
not stirred to its depths. The emasculation 
of a people under prolonged subjection, the 
daily diminishing capacity for self-defence, 
undermining the very basis of a self-respect- 
ing manhood , the frightful economic dram 
fiist pointed out by Dadabhai Naoroji, and 
extending its octopus-grasp rapidly since, 
over a country prone and helpless, incapable 
of any resistance-— the moral degradation 
that is sure to deepen where the tallest 
are cut down, where the man who is 
willing to sell his country is rewarded with 
titles and honours , where a premium is 
set on weak-kneed subjection; where the 
disinterested service of Truth, difficult enough 
for us, imperfct beings in an imperfect 
world, IS rendered well-nigh impossible by 
a government jealous of the least encroach- 
ment on a cruelly absolute power , where, 
above all, there is the subtle compulsion—, 
the more deadly for its inobtrusiveness — 
to break away from the age-long national 
culture and mould oneself in the image of 
the all-powerful conqueror — all these did 
not converge in his mental vision in such 
a way as to be focussed into a flame 
that burns the heart so, that the man in 
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whose heart this flame abides is not called 
a Moderate — for a Moderate is one who has 
not experienced that pure depth of pain for 
his country, which makes of each man some- 
thing of a Prophet in his own little way. 
But perhaps what is essential to the 
mentality of the Moderate is lack of faith 
m his own countrymen, and the Mahatma 
was led by it to be a champion of the British 
Empire, though he was not blind to some 
of its glaring iniquities quite out of keeping 
with his own creed of Ahimsa and love. It 
was the shock of the Dyerian atrocities that 
fired this blind mass of pain for his 
country, weighted with the fears born 
of its supposed futility, into a blinding 
vision of freedom. The heat of this 
expansion of vision and passion bi ought 
to fruition the tapa^ya of years, and 
lifted him to the eminence of the Mahatma. 
The burning need for Swaraj — the immediate 
need that brooked no delay — was branded 
upon his soul as the direct result of the 
vision vouchsafed to him, and with it came 
the pathetic illusion of the power to gam 
Swaraj at once. For whence otherwise 
came this sudden accession of faith in his 
people —we have observed that lack of faith 
in his countrymen is the essential of the 
Moderate mentality — the almost quixotic 
faith that they could fulfil the conditions 
required to bring to its knees the strongest 
Empire m the world, in the short space of a 
year ? The vision that he has seen of his 
country was so excruciatingly painful that 
life was unbearable to him unless we got 
Swaraj immediately —fimraediately’ in terms 
of the life of a nation means at least one 
year —that being so, it became psychologic- 
ally necessary that the people should have 
the power to gain it in a year ; therefore 
he could not doubt but that they did actually 
have that power, He must believe in it and 
why not ^ For a great cause nothing is 
impossible. Joan of Arc saved France in 
an incredibly short time when the French 
were so demoralised that their armies had 
acquired the reputation of fleeing at the very 
sight of an English army. His faith m his 
people’s capacity to do, leapt up to an extent 
commensurate with his desire, his faith in 
himself, his faith in providence. Time has 
proved the Mahatma wrong, and the scep- 
tics right, and, truth to tell, the national 
iuatinct was with the sceptics, but it 


remained dumb for that it could not, for its 
faith in the Mahatma, deny to him the vision 
of the Seer, the Redeemer in man. 

I know that the blind admirers of the 
Mahatma take refuge in the sophistry that 
he promised Swaraj m a year only if the 
people could fulfil his requirements as 
laid down in his programme ; but it does 
not do to obfuscate the fact that he lepeat- 
edly stated in the clearest possible langu- 
age that it was his belief that the people 
could, and in fact would, fulfil those condi- 
tions within the period prescribed. It is 
incontrovertible that the Mahatma lacked 
the great gift of estimating the strength 
and calibre of the people he led. He 
deemed each long down-trodden slave a 
hero. To act in the faith that moves moun- 
tains IS only justified when one has moved 
the mountain, when the seemingly impos- 
sible objective has been attained— or where 
lies the difference between a prophet’s vision 
and the raw idealism of a schoolboy ? It 
is the issue alone that vindicates that kind 
of faith. ' Swaraj attained in a year would 
have been the only justification of the 
Mahatma’s faith. Events have proved that 
his faith was born of a blinding intensity 
of desire and not of the Seer’s intuition 
of the Real. 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that the programme of the national move- 
ment does not represent a very exact 
objectification of the national mood. The 
vitiating factor was the almost absolute 
stress laid on obtaining Swaraj in a year. 
It is written large over the non-cooperation 
programme drawn up by the Mahatma — 
drawn up under some such compulsion as 
if Fate stood over India counting the hours 
of the last year it could give her in which 
to begin and complete the work of her 
self-emancipation That is perhaps the 
irreverent way in which I picture the vision of 
of the Mahatma in this particular. It was 
par excellence his vision and not that of the 
nation, but he had the dominating personali- 
ty — the almost hypnotic personality — which 
effaced the feeble self-awareness of the na- 
tional consciousness The blame for it rests 
less on him than on us who proved ourselves 
unworthy followers of his — then, m that we 
ave way to him m this matter (we could 
ave fought for a more synthetic programme 
necessitating a longer period for its fulfil- 
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menfc) now, in our absolute inability to bold 
by his spirit He was an all but perfect 
leader, he would have forged for us a much 
more potent weapon if we had but helped 
him in freeing himself of illusory necessity 
of drawing up a programme of war-time 
measures against the Goverment, It is a 
bitter reflection that taking so much from 
him we could not give him even this much. 

Let us now consider whether it is advi- 
sable for us to cling to the programme he 
drew up. I think it will be clear to every-* 
body that the idea of winning Swara] in a 
year has done sufficient harm already. We 
have had to shelve all the important national 
problems whose handling will not bear fruit 
in a year keeping them over until Swaraj — 
the body of it — was won. After that we were 
to try to put a soul into the body of this 
Swaraj. But are body and soul thus se- 
parate, and can corpses be thus galvanised ? 
However that may be, we can no longer 
afford to 'shelve the essential problems, 
because they will take time to solve. Life 
in its totality will not be long denied and 
if you try to exclude any part of it, you 
do so at your peril In truth, there aie no 
pjrts. Life IS one and indivisible. We 
sin against it when we artificially restrict 
its inflow upon us, and bring down 
upon our heads a terrible retribution. No 
doubt, nothing great can be achieved 
without restricting human endeavour to 
a particular, limited sphere, but if it is done 
at the expense of greater lealities, we must 
soon call halt, or we shall cut ourselves off 
from the sources of our strength, and having 
renounced all life for that one end find that 
we fail even in achieving that end. “Too 
long a sacrifice can make the heart a stone.” 
That the Mahatma was conscious of this, one 
may infer from the fact that he plead- 
ed for the suspension of the task of the 
doctor, poet, scientist, lawyer, whosoever he 
be, m favour of spinning, etc. Onlyfo't a 
yew — in which he hoped to win Swaraj. I 
do not think he himself would cling to his 
original programme after seeing that it would 
not bring Swaraj even in two or three years 
—and who among us yet believes that, res- 
tricting ourselves to it, we can win Swaraj 
in two or three years ? The Mahatma would 
have achieved much moie than he has, had 
he not pitched all the notes of the national 
yanba to play that one tune of ^Swaiaj in a 


year.* Under his guidance and inspiration, 
a suie basis of a co-oidinated activity of 
brain and hand could have been laid in many 
spheres of life. If instead of demanding 
the suppression of personality as the best 
aid to national work, he had— as he has the 
power to do— enriched the personality of 
men and women, encouraging each along the 
lines of his or her own individual self-deve- 
lopment, not requiring of each to conform 
to a regulation type of the national worker, 
he would have carried us farther along the 
road to a spiritual and material Swaraj.” He 
could have laid the foundation of more than 
one solid organisation that would become 
landmarks in our history, feeders of the 
great stream of national consciousness. 
And more glorious still — the labour of 
a life-time — if he had linked the present of 
the nation to all that was noTblest and best 
in its total past— not to the ideals of any 
one supposedly golden epoch — helped us to 
feed once more, not on the past, but on the 
primal source which made possible all that 
was glorious in the past, and then left the 
great stream of national consciousness to 
find its own appropriate channel and direc- 
tion , if he had been content to inspire others 
with his own spirit, instead of insisting 
on communicating to them the form and body 
of his inspiration as well, he would have 
helped us gird up our loins to the alleviation 
of the national sorrow and want — his 
primary concern, the rationale of his Swaraj 
— all the more for setting our hands to the 
task not of a year but of a life-time, or more. 
To the possession of the spirit which, while 
not denying the full reality of time or mini- 
mising the tragedy of the elemental cry 
of unsatified hunger, scorns to count with 
too much engrossment the hours of pain as 
they pass, all things are added. From the 
deep heart of ages comes the moving cry, 
vibrant with the Divine Compassion, the 
supreme word of the Fternal Spirit to its 
children wandering in pain and forgetful- 
ness, ‘ffio not grieve, I will deliver you.” 

We must now place before the nation a 
less concentrated but wider and more syn- 
thetic piogramme. If our experience had 
taught us anything, it is that the people are 
absolutely incapable of carrying out such an 
intensive progiamme as that of the Mahatma. 
Having recounted our successes, we must 
also take stock of our set-backs. The most 
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prominent of these are the failures to induce 
title-holdeis to give up their titles, lawyers 
their practice, students their colleges, impor- 
ters their import of foreign cloth The call 
to sacrifice fell on deaf eais and the reason 
is not far to seek. Only those who are ready 
can respond and what had been done to 
make these classes leady ^ Indeed what had 
been done to make the nation, aS a whole, 
ready ? The seed had not yet been sown. 
The ground had baiely been prepared and 
Mahatma]!, the sower of the seed, could by 
no means be also the reaper of the harvest. 
We have merely disregarded the failure of 
the classes mentioned above to respond, and 
gone forward as if it were of no consequence, 
but it ha’s a valuable lesson to teach us. 
Numerically these classes may be unimpor- 
tant, but the failure to touch them will sup- 
ply us with the reason of our failure to cuate 
— so marked is our inability to meet even 
an infinitesimal fraction of the demand for 
educational institutions made by the students 
who left in large numbers, only to go back 
a few weeks afterwards. In these instances 
we have clear evidence that the non-coopera- 
tion programme was not the physical 
analogue of the psychological mood of the 
nation, that the movement was arrested 
because it lacked the strength born of a real 
inward need, that it was an activity imposed 
ab ex>tra, and not the spontaneous expression 
of the national being creating its own mould 
as it journeys towards its perfection. The 
nation was not ready for such a programme. 
That co-ordination of thought and energy, 
which is the basis of a national consciousness 
wherever it exists, is all but absent m India. 
The national consciousness here is a very 
rudimentary one indeed and inheres m a 
■relatively few individuals only. The predom- 
inant unit of thought is not that of the 
nation but of the family, caste, village or 
province, and that being so, it is futile to 
expect to win Swara] in a year — or five years 
for the matter of that— and equally futile 
to restrict ourselves to weapons that were 
. taken up as best fitted for that end. We 
have started at the wrong end in our haste 
to win Swara]. Not that the non-co-opeia- 
tion progiamme is a wrong one, not that it is 
ideally a wrong method of going about to 
win Swaraj,— only, the indispensable condi- 
tion for geneiating the power to carry it out 
Las been overlooked. It has been argued 


that the best training for non-cooperation 
IS the actual practice of non-oooperation. 
The most that can be said in vindication 
of such an argument is that it is, at best, 
a training of a very poor sort indeed, and 
one would even be justified in refusing to 
recognise as such a training that sets one, 
at the very outset, to the actual performance 
of the thing for which one is ^ undergoing 
the training. To teach a tiro in the high 
jump to jump five feet three, the best method 
IS not to set him to jump that height from 
the beginning of his training. True, he 
may some day jump that height even so, 
but it is difficult to conceive of a more 
hurtful species of training than that. There- 
fore it will not do to carry on a propaganda 
telling the people to non -co-operate with the 
government", placing before them an in- 
tensive programme which must be largely 
an abstraction to them as they have not 
been given a vision of that ideal of the 
Motherland in which alone an intensive 
and concentrated national programme has 
its reality. For what ideal of the Mother- 
land can our people conceive ^ Do ninety 
per cent of them know even the sh^e 
and size of a geographical entity called 
Hindustan ’ How then can we draw any 
strength from them in our fight for Swaraj ^ 
Or do we think that we can gam Swaraj 
without the active or passive cooperation 
of these, even to the extent implied m a 
hazy notion of what “India” means and 
what “Swaraj for India” implies ? We have 
only found time to teach them that Swaraj 
means less taxation — or even no taxation — 
under our own rule, and they are pleased to 
hear it. 

Here we touch the root-cause of the 
arrest of the movement, and the present 
lassitude. Because the non-co-operation 
movement was a Svar-time measure’- that 
is, the nation was supposed to be at war and 
everybody was called upon to work at a 
concentrated programme drawn up by the 
national leaders— and defended as such by 
the Mahatma, it was least fitted to hold 
before the people the vision of a spiritual 
reality which men may realise by common 
effort and common sacrifice, and which, 
however, they imagine it- as the power of 
the Divine m their lives, or the beauty of 
its Lila^ or a ray of its infinite compassion— 
is to each the heaven-born avatar of his 
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people— fclie Motherland. A synthetic vision 
of a new India, a grandiose conception of 
her, having for its background a passionate 
love and deep knowledge of her past, and 
the faith of a prouder future in continuity 
with that past, gathering up into itself all 
the gams of the human spirit elsewhere, in 
all spheres of life, and reaching forward to 
the highest hope of Humanity — such a 
synthetic vision — to which poet, artist, 
musician, philosopher, architect, educationist, 
statesman and scientist mus-t all make then 
distinctive contributions — must precede and 
accompany any real deepening and widening 
of the national consciousness, Snch was the 
vision that in part supplied the motive-power 
of the anti-partition movement in Bengal. 
It is only in relation to such a vision of life 
that a great intensive and selective national 
programme can have any reality, and where 
this vision is absent, the driving power to 
carry through a selective programme, pat- 
ched up not so much with reference to 
national self-expression as to the strategic 
importance of directing the attack against 
certain points of the enemy's position, will 
be weak and fugitive. Moreover, I am one 
ol those who believe that there cannot be 
such a divorce between the politics of time 
and the politics of eternity, as is implied in 
a programme that excludes so much of vital 
importance, for the doubtful advantage of 
concentration. We cannot cut ourselves off 
from the eternal spirit of the Nation that 
has brooded over its self-projection from the 
beginning, and hedge ourselves m the pre- 
sent. Every nation grows in power and 
spiritual beauty according as it draws more 
or less directly from the original source of 
its being, the Oversoul, and when it loses 
intimate touch with that Being, it forgets to 
what high destiny it is inheritor, oblivion 
falls over its myriad majesty, and it busies 
itself with the transitory need of the hour, 
until, should it quite cease to draw from the 
source it has fed from, it perishes, and the 
spirit passes to other peoples. For, as a 
brilliant Frenchman remarked, ‘‘the ^ spirit 
knows no geography’^ — he meant, it is not 
restricted by geographical limits. 

I think we may say that in this movement 
of the Mahatma’s we have come nearer to 
the source of the National Being than 
we have been for centuries perhaps, 
but yet we have been far from drawing 


inspiration direct from the first source, for 
otherwise our strength would not have 
flagged after a little destiuctive activity, but 
would have been strong to create. We need 
to come neai er to the creative centre of our 
being and for that the nation must become 
awaie of its own history, must dive into the 
depths where lies the pearl of its essential 
unity which it has never yet realised save 
subconsciously. It will be then that the 
call of the Motherland will be understood in 
its real significance, as of a divine entity 
for which it is worth sacrificing home and 
parents, wife and child. The Mahatma and 
others — relatively few in such a vast country 
— having such a conception and vision could 
find reality in the programme, the rest loved 
the Mahatma more than they loved India, 
because they knew more about him — but a 
new literature and art must grow up round 
this central theme, before the national mind 
can realise the unity of its functions on the 
conscious plane, and the homage of the 
heart overflow at the feet of the Mother. 
With such a censcious unity, devotion to the 
Motherland— which must become a living 
reality “so that we can hardly think of it 
otherwise than as the shadow of the thought 
of G-od”—any intensive and selective pro- 
gramme will find its appropriate might in 
itself and will not have to draw its strength 
from any one human personality, as in the 
present movement. The nation, wandering 
in the bye-ways of its being, may sometimes 
light upon a great iihhuti, but to surrender 
oneself to any but the Highest is to darken 
the channels through which the Spirit des- 
cends upon its children, renouncing the Sun 
for a little candle-light that is soon lost. 

If then we want to generate the power 
to cany out effectively a programme like 
that of non-co-operation we must fit ourselves 
for it by focussing before the people a many- 
sided vision of the Motherland, which must 
be grasped in its totality, and claim from 
each man the best that he can give, not 
something alien to himself. The great pro- 
blems of national educatiou, — for women no 
less than for men — the emancipation of our 
women from the tyranny of men, the reifioval 
of untouchability and of the alienating and 
unfraternal restrictions of caste, must engage 
the greater part of the national energy. 
This is not to subordinate political activity 
but to invest it with reality and power. 
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Poetry and drama must enshrine the national 
expiation of the national sin against untouch- 
ables and women ^ a body, like that of , the 
Gaelic League in Ireland, should disseminate 
ideals of national education and train teachers 
who will set up small schools under its super- 
vision. A few— one in each province to 
start with— run efEciently and embodying 
the true spirit of a rejuvenated India, will 
go far to dispel the ]ust fear of the people 
that money given to national institutions is 
wasted by incompetent and even dishonest 
handling. We must radically purge ourselves 
of our unclean attitude of mind towards 
women which makes it all but impossible 


for them to move about freely for national 
service — all our schools and colleges, and a 
thousand public platforms must take up the 
slogan of woman’s emancipation — nor can we 
press forward to win swara] with the curses 
of the untouchables rising between us and 
our goal. Heaven’s gifts may not be taken 
by unclean hands and StddJii — except it be 
the Siddhi of the Eakshasa— may not be 
attained before Shuddhi. That is the law for 
individuals as well as for nations. Let us purify 
ourselves and know that we ourselves are our 
greatest enemies. God himself cannot with- 
hold what we have deserved. Can the British 
Empire ? 
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Bhavabhuti and Mandana. 

In the Modern Review for INov. 1928, Prof 
Sharma suggested the identity of Mandana and 
Bhavabhuti, which fact, if proved will be an 
important contribution to the history of 
Sanskrit literature But there are arguments 
which indicate the suggested identity to be an 
impossibility • 

Prof. Sharma thus argues — 

I. Bhavabhuti «Umbeka , 

IIv tJmheka=!= Mandana | 

*.* Bhavabhuti Mandana. 

Let us see in the light of the following 
arguments, how far the above reasoning carries 
weight. 

I— — (1) Bhavabhuti m his dramas gives 
Srikantha only as his another name Braggart 
as Bhavabhuti is, we expect him to give 
Pmbeka or Mandana as his other names (if he 
was known by these) Since the latter names are 
famous m philosophical works. Again no com- 
mentator of the dramas suggests the identity 


Ghanasyam’'^ a commentator of much erudition, 
regards Mandana and Bhavabhuti as different 
persons 

(2) In the Malati-Madhava and Maliavira- 
Cliarita, the author expressly mentions ‘Jnana- 
mdhi’ as the name of his ‘guru’ — 

(Maha-Vira — 1-5) 

Bhavabhuti, the disciple of ‘Jnana-nidhi’, 
who was also a ‘Param-hamsa’ is thus differeut 
from Umbeka, the disciple of Kumarila, who 
18 not known as ‘Param-liamsa’ or as ‘ Jnananidhi ’ 

(3) Bhavabuti betrays sympathy for Bud- 
dhism • Ramandaki, one of the principal 
characters in the Malati-Madhava, is a Buddhist 
nun and the stage-manager himself assumes her 
rOle. Thus Bhavabhuti cannot be Umbeka (or 
Mandana) disciple as he is of the Mimansaka 
Rumania Bhatta who led fierce attack against 
Buddhism 

^ Vide Prof Kane’s edition of Uttara-Charita, 
p, Ik 
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(4) As regards the passage from Clutsnkbi, 
the commentator’s suggestion regarding the 
identity of the two, leads to a contradiction on 
the part of Chitsukhacharya, who will then he 
he made to prove the authoritativeness of 
Bhavabhuti by the authority of Bhavahhuti 
(Urabeka), which is absurd. The Commentator 
has missed the point obviously 

II (5) Tradition is persistent in believing 
TJmbeka and Mandana to be two different 
persons — 

^ tfw I 

iTijf if w 

(6) Mandana, as is well known, was a 
Maithila , and Bhavabhuti’s home is Berar, in 
the South t 

(7) The writer of ‘Bhavana-Yiveka’, al- 
luded to by Prof Sharma, is Mandana, while 
the commentary is from the pen of Bmheka 
and^^there is no attempt made to identify them 
m the work 

(8) ‘Sankar-Digvijaya’ alone identifies 
Umheka and Mandana in a solitary line. The 
work IS a poem full of exaggerations and as 
such should not be given weight to Moreover, 
the editor J of the work proposes to read W 

instead of which fact should not be 

lost sight of 

In the light of the arguments given above 
the identity of Bhavabhuti and Mandana can 
hardly be maintained The arguments relied 
on as basis by Prof Sharma, are too flimsy to 
support the superstructure of such a weighty 
theory as has been under discussion 

Y. R Biiate 

Maratlia History and Professor 
Jadunath Sarkar. 

III the November number of the Modeun Re- 
view of last year, Prof. Jadunath Barker writes, 
as IS usual, on a chapter of Maratha History. I 
beg leave to point out a dozen or so mistakes in that 
article on the authority of original letters and 
other documents published in Marathi. 

(1) I do not know why Prof, Sarkar sus- 
pects the existence of Peshva Shamraj Nilkanth, 
only because Jedhe Shakawali does not mention 
him. Does the mere non-mention of a fact in a 
very reliable chronicle prove anything ? Shamra] 
Nilkanth Ranzekar, besides being mentioned by 

^ Yide Proceedings and Transactions of the 
Second Oriental Conference, Calcutta, p 410 

t Yide — Prologues to Malati-Madhava & 
Yira-Charita. 

J Vide — Sankar-Yi 3 aya YII-116, (Ananda- 
sram ed.)-foot‘note. 


the bakhars, was present at a Pancliayat Court 
held at Poona under Shiwaji on 21-3-1657, 
where he is styled as Mashrul Ha/arati Rajshri 
Shamra] Nilkanth Peshva, where also were 
present Yasudeo Balkrishna Majumdar (son of 
the first ^lajumdar Balkrishna-pant Hanmante, 
who seems to have been dead by this time), 
Sonaji Yishwanath Dabir, Bala]i Naik Pande 
(Jedhe mentions one Balaji Naik Pande as 
Shiwa 3 i’s ambassador at Bijapore m 1672), 
Manko]! Dahatonde Sarnobat, Mahadaji Samraj 
(son of the Peshva?) Sunns, and Raghunath Ballal 
Sar-Rubmvi*^, meaning the whole court of Shivaji 
(Mahjar No. 10 Ra) 17j Similarly, an original 
letter to him in 1(>53 as well as laterj orders 
mentioning him as Peshva are given in No 7, 
Cld Historical Stories Part II Itihasa-Sangraha. 
Similarly, his seal -impression is to he found on 
many letters in Ra] 15. Now are all these 
authori ties to be pronounced false together with 
ChitniS) because Jedhe does not happen to 
mention him^ 

(2) Prof. Sarkar, trying to derive Trimal 
from Tamil, is at a loss to know why somB 
modern Maratha writers persist in calling the 
Peshva Moro Trimal The fact is, derivation 
apart, Trimal is used m Marathi only as a writing 
(modi) variant of Trimbaka, the Sanskrit form. 
It is used by Moropant himself m a letter in his 
own handwriting in 1677 (No 25) as Well as 
written by clerks writing orders m his name 
(No. 20, Ramdas and Ramdasi Part 9) Similar 
forms are used in Nos. 12 and 13. Ra] 8, all of 
which are originals and not copies It has been 
found used m other persons’ names too, e g. 
Datta 3 i Trimal Wakanis was the name of another 
minister of Shivaji. In the genealogical table 
supplied by the descendants, this father is named 
Tnmalacharya (Parasms-Mabableshwar Appen- 
dix) It means either the original name Trimal m 
the southern style, as the father was serving 
Shahaji in the Karnatak, and theform Tryambaka 
was used to suit the Maratha ear or vice versa. 

(3) Nilkantha Moreshwar is stated by Prof 
Sarkar to have died m 1708, which is wrong. 
He remained loyal to Tarabai and continued to 
serve the Kolhapur Branch till his death, which 
must have happened after 1718, as an order of 
Sambha]! of Kolhapur contains his seal-impreg* 
Sion (No, 400, Ramdas and Ramdasi part 9) 

(4) Moropant Pmgle succeeded Yasudeo 
Balkrishna Hanmante as Ma 3 umdar in 1661 and 
not his father Balkrishnapant, as in the Maha 3 *ar 
(No 10, Ra]. 17) mentioned above, he was 
present as Majumdar instead of his father, who 
must have died before 1657. Nilo Sondeo became 
Ma 3 umdar after Moropant was promoted to the 
Peshvaship. Moropant built the Pratapgad fort 
in 1656 and his descendants, who even now live' 
there are still called Ma 3 umdar after his first 
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office and not by tlie later title Peshva. So 
there is no cause to doubt Jedhe in this parti- 
cular. 

(5) The date of Ramohandrapant’s death la 
undecided Prom an undated letter (ISTo. 152, 
Raj. 8j of Sambhaji Angre to Bhagawantrao, 
the son of Ramchandrapant, it appears that 
this grand old man ha<l retired to end his last 
years in a sea- side village Kunakesv/ar (Devgad 
Taluka) and this letter speaks of his death as 
recently taking place.. As Sambha3i Angre also 
mentions Ins father as dead ("Kailaswasi), 
Ramcliandrapant’s death must have taken place 
after 1729. 

(6) Ramchandrapant was never the Amatya 
of Shahu Prom 1708, he was Amatya of Kolha- 
pur only But even before 1708, his tenure of this 
post was not continuous. Though bakhars men- 
tion his succession to the office of his father, it 
had not been proved by any original document. 
On the other hand, as Jedhe mentions Raghunath- 
pant having been appointed to the office in 1677, 
arrested and suspended from office in December 
1680, and Harji Mahadik appointed Viceroy of 
Karnatik in his place, and lastly Raghunath- 
pant being released and again appointed to this 
office. Ramchandrapant must be taken as not 
occupying this office for the period. Ana^i 
Datto was appointed to Amatyaship after his 
release, and not to his former office of Sachiv. 
Sambha]! seems to have appointed Ramchandra- 
pant to Sachivship instead of to his hereditary 
office (Sanad page 186, Sanads and Letters- 
Mawa]i and Parasnis) Even before 1677, his 
elder brother Naro Nilkant seems to have worked 
as an Amatya and was not a hermit as bakhars 
would make us believe (Ko. 57, Raj 18). Taken 
together, Ramchandrapant does not seem to 
have held Amatyaship till 1691, especially as 
Jedhe mentions Ramchandrapant as Sachiv 
in 1690. 

(7) Shankaraji Malhar is spoken of as the 
successor of Anaji Datto. But no original 
letter with Shankaraji Malhar’ s name has been 
discovered as yet nor his seal-impression on any 
document That there were two men by name 
Shankaraji, is certain But whether Shankaraji 
Malhar was ever Sachiv, I doubt. Jedhe men- 
tions Shankaraji Pandit as Rajadnya in 1690 , 
but which of the two he means, we have no 
means to decide. On the other hand, letters of 
Shankaraji Narayan as Sachiv occur from 1688. 
I think that two new posts-Rajadnya and Prati- 
nidhi were creations of Rajaram given to 
Shankaraji Malhar and Pralhad Kiraji respec- 
tively, as letters of Pralhad as Pratimdbi in 
1689 are extant (Ramdas and Ramdasi 9, Kos. 
69 to 74) These posts were created to meet the 
emergency All the ministerial posts, but 
especially those of Amatya, Sachiv, Mantri and 


Sumant, seem to be quickly changing hands in 
the reigns of Sambhaji and Rajaram 

(8) Hanumantas certainly do not figure 
prominently in these two reigns , but they were 
not totally eclipsed as Prof. Jadunath Sarkar 
wouldjlike to believe That Raghunathpant’s son 
Rarayaii held Amatyaship for some years, is 
certain (Ramdas and Ramdasi Part 9-59) , for 
he was Amatya in 1685, three years after his 
father’s death and no other name is mentioned 
as Amatya under Sambhaji Similarly, Sumant- 
ship, held by Janardanpant till his death, must 
have been held by some descendant, insignificant 
may be, as nobody else has been mentioned as 
Sumant by name during all these years Timaji 
Raghunath held Pratinidhiship m the interim 
period, after Pralhadpant and before Parasuram 
Trimbak (328, Part V-Itihas-Aitibasik). 

(9) Gomaji was the father and not the son 

of Mahadaji Pansambal, which again Prof. 
Jadufiath Sarkar spells Pansalbar « 

(10) The name of the Qmledar of Raigad is 
Changoji Katkar and not Kanitkar, which would 
mean a Brahmin instead of a Maratha (Jedhe) 

(11) Tarabai gave birth to her son Shivaji 
in 1696 (Jedhe), when she was at Jinji, Ram- 
chandrapant having sent Rajaram’s wives to 
JiDji by sea-ronte after he had been established 
firmly at that place and not at Yishalgad as Prof. 
Jadunath Sarkar says. 

These are a few errors of fact that have crept 
in this small article I am unable to discuss the 
various campaigns, battles and the taking and 
re-taking of forts, as I cannot understand the 
Persian sources, on which the Professor bases 
bis narrative^ While this learned Professor 
is ready to base his histones mainly on secondary 
sources like Persian Chronicle^ he dismisses 
Marathi bakhars with scant justice, nay, pro- 
nounces Chitnis as an often dehhe't ately false 
writer, apparently because he mentions Shamraj 
Nilkantha as the first Peshva, while this fact is 
not mentioned by Jedhe chronicle, which Prof. 
Sarkar rightly praises as the naost authentic. 
I would like to know what grounds Prof. 
Sarkar has got to make such an extreme and to 
say the least, an unjust statement as to call a 
mere story-teller, a deliberately false writer. 
Prof Sarkar charges, similarly, this same 
Chitnis as well as many others of his type in the 
bibliographical notes to his ‘Shivaji ’ 

Editor’s Note — 

Por pressure on our space some portion of 
Mr Shejwatkar’s article has been omitted as 
it was not pertinent to the questions at issue. 

As for Prof Sarkar’s views on these ques- 
tions we draw the attention of our readers to 
his article on Sources of the Life of Shivaji 
printed elsewhere in this number 

T. S. Shbjwatkar. 
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‘^Speak-Glove’’ Enables Deaf 
and Dumb to ‘‘Talk” 

Deaf and dumb persons in Europe find it easy 
to converse with those who are not familiar with 
the sign language by wearing a glove stamped, 
with letters of the alphabet and the words “yes” 
and “no” Spelling out words by pointing to 



“Speak- Glove” Enables Deaf and 
Dumb to ‘Talk’ 

the characters, a conversation understandable to 
almost anyone, can be carried on without the use 
of paper and pencil The vowels and consonants 
are arranged on the thumb, fingers, and palm 
after the fashion of an American typewriter 
keyboard. 


Flood of Lights Hovers Prince’s 
Palace 

During religious ceremonies and state 
celebrations, the palace of the Maharajah of 
Mysore, in India, is lighted by thousands of 
electric bulbs strung all over the massive struc- 
ture. Against the dark background of night, 
the home of this Hindoo ruler, located m 
Madras, glows and sparkles like a jewel So 
magnificent is the sight, that the palace is often 
referred to as “the most gorgeous abf^de in the 
universe ” Within the borders of Mysore are 
located the famous Kolar gold fields, worked by 
electricity generated by water power. 



ITood of Lights Covers the Mysore Palace 

Railroad Bicycle Aids Guard 
To Fight Forest Fires 

To enable members of a forest patrol to cover 
their areas in the shortest possible time light 
four-wheeled cars, that travel on the tracks of 
railroads, have been built The machines are 
propelled by pedals and the rider sits on a frame 
resembling that of a bycycle Space for carrying 
tools and other equipment is furnished by a wire 



Railroad Bicycle 

basket at the front. In case of fire m the woods 
the guard can quickly reach a point on the rail- 
road near the scene of trouble If necessary an 
assistant can accompany bim on the vehicle, 
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Of all tliese insect hordes and diseases, there 
are relatively few that are native to America. 
Like many other harmful things, pests and 
diseases have trooped in after civilization, and 
have been carried in many ways from one country 
to another, until they have spread their destruct- 
ive work practically over the world map 

The introduced diseases of forest trees, such 
as the pine blister, chestnut, and the enemies of 
the cereal and forage plants, are, however, 
vastly more expensive lodger than those named, 
consuming at least 81,000,000,000 worth of 
timber each year 

The department of agriculture recently 
compiled a list of the dangerous insect enemies 
of plants m foreign countries which for the 
most part have not as yet gained entrance into 
the United States and found there are some 3,000 
of them, all regarded as menaces 

Most of those already here have come in 
shipments of living plants, and many of them 
with florist and ornamental stock In many 
instances the imported or ornamental, or 
other plant, has been a mere incidental carrier 
of the new enemy 

Some idea of the excellent work of the 
plant experts have been doing is indicated by 
their achievement for only a portion ot this 
service. There were received from Holland 
1,051 infested shipments, involving 148 kinds 
of insect pestsj from Belgium, 1,306 , France 
47, England, 134 , Japan 291 , and Ger- 
many. 12. 

To guard against recurrence of this, all cot- 
ton shipments from foreign countries are now 
subjected to the “third degree” — that is the bales 
are put into a huge steel cylinder by means of a 
moveable platform. The cylinder is hermetically 
sealed and the air exhausted, vacuum assuring 
penetration of a disinfecting gas to the very center 
of the bale, destroying all insects that may be 
therein Uncle Sam has the world’s largest 
fumigating plant, and each cylinder has a capa- 
city of more than 100 bales of cotton at one time 
permitting a shipload of cotton to be treated 
in a few hours. 

To combat these pests an army of government 
investigators is kept busy the year round The 
work involves the development of a chemical 
means of warfare, the production of elective 
insecticides, the use of flames, the airplane to 
spread poisons and other mechanical measures. 
In addition a rigid inspection service is main- 
tained at every port of entry. 

Motorcycle in Jump Covers Eighyty- 
Four Feet in Air 

During an exhibition to illustrate the strength 


of his machine, a height of nine and one- 
half feet was attained at the summit of the air 
described by the soaring motor and its rider. 
The fall was broken by a specially prepared 
landing ground, and little injury was done to 
the man or motorcycle by the “flight.” 



Eighty-Four Feet Jump of Motorcycle 

Skill and daring were required to hold the 
machine on a straight course and insure a good 
“take-o£” in order to prevent a disastrous “spill ” 


Ash Piles Are Made to Yield 
Millions 

Though science has not yet succeeded in 
preventing conflagrations by which whole cities 
are destroyed, chemistry and photography hand 
in hand, have just come forward with a revelation 
whereby burned documents can he restored and 
redeemed 

By it millions will be saved from the rums 
of Tokyo and other Japanese cities. Had it 
been known when the scientists uncovered Pom* 
pen, the vast libraries of that lava-scarred city 
could have been rescued The composition and 
application of the chemicals, in fact the entire 
process by which these charred remains of wealth 
fragile as soap-bubbles, are made to reveal their 
value, their character and, what is more valuable 
still, their recorded numbers, was discovered 
only a few months ago by Dr Edward 0. 
Heinrich, lecturer on Criminology and Criminal 
Investigation iji the University of California, 

The process is based on the fact that docu* 
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ments, i, e , papei of all kinds, 
are not burned when tremen- 
dous heat IS applied for a long 
time to the exterior of a bank 
vault or other supposedly fire- 
proof receptacle Instead, the 
paper is destructively distilled, 
the hydrogen or other component 
being driven off as gases, and 
the carbon in the paper, the 
mk, and even lead-pencil writing 
remaining, all concealed m the 
thin, fragile, black sheets, which 
are left behind If the vault 
IS opened before it has had time 



Bit of Badly Chaned Paper — As It Looked after Treatment 



Fortune in Burnt Stocks, Bonds and Certificates, Restored 
by Chemical and Photographic Treatment 


The sheets of carbon are put 
into a fray of chemical This 
solution stiengthens and slightly 
glazes the sheet of carbon, and 
brings out the lines left by the 
mineral mthe ink of the writing 
or printing, and the graphite 
in the penciled script The 
majority of the papers then can 
he read with the unaided eye, 
but m complicated cases, such 
as wrinkled papers, very thin 
sheets or those on which weak 
ink has been used, it is 
necessary to call in either the enlarging camera 
or the photo-microscopic instrument, which 
brings the writing or printing up to such size 
that it may be read on the photographic plate* 


the coal-black of ink is even more easily 
seen Leadpencil writing, after passing 
through fire, gives a silvery gray line, 
comparatively easy to read, provided that 


“Deciphering of the print- 
ing and writing on these 
sheets is a question of the 
ability of the eye of the 
Dperator to distinguish shades 
of black,” says Dr Heinrich. 
“Straw paper, for example, 
gives a brown-black ash, while 
the iron inks, usually used in 
writing and printing, give a 
dead black Pure linen paper, 
however, also gives dead black 
ash, and the only way in 
which the writing and print- 
ing on it can be deciphered is 
by tilting the sheet at all 
angles until the one at which 
the lettering appears is reach- 
ed. The cheap pulp papers 
give a gray-black, on which 


The Scientist Busy in Treating Charred Paper 


to cool, the sheets of carbon 
burst into flame and are destroy- 
ed, or reduced to such flimsy ash 
that they cannot be saved If, 
however, the vault is allowed 
to cool every document in it can 
be saved 
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the -writing was legible in the first 
place 

working with the documents left from the 
Astoria cor>fl.agration I made an interesting disco- 
very — that, by wetting my finger on my lips and 
applying the saliva to the sheet of carbon, I 
could very frequently change either the color of 
the paper or the color of the ink sufficiently to 
be able to read the lines written on the former 


Another interesting fact which came out at 
the Astoria fire was that plain Manila envelopes 
of good quality are the best containers for 
valuables Leather pouches, in which currency 
and documents are kept, most frequently boil 
up like milk when subjected to heat, and so gum 
up the papers that it is almost impossible to 
separate them ” 


A DISPASSIOMTE AND EXACT STUDY OF INDIA 

( A Review ) 

By ASHOKB CHATTBRJEB. 


<< A K American historian, trained in re- 
search and the weighing of historical 
evidence, has gone to India and found 
every door open to him for study of the 
opinions j the personalities, the aims, the hopes 
and the antagonisms which have made of India 
a focal point of the world’s attention ” 

So runs the introduction or advertisement of 
a book written by one Claude H Yan Tyne, 
head of the department of history in the tJm- 
versity of Michigan, USA and author of three 
books dealing with American history D. 
Appleton and Company are credited with the 
publication of this work which is titled ‘India in 
I’erment’ and priced at !|2,00 The book is 
well printed and got up and should be read by 
those who are interested in American (or is it 
Michiganian) methods of ‘research and weigh- 
ing of historical evidence ’ 

We gather from the preface that Mr Yan 
Tyne ‘was tempted to go and see the situation’ 
which, during the winter of 1921-22 was ruling 
m India He does not name the tempter or 
tempters, nor mention the means, employed m 
worrying him into risking ‘the crown ot life ’ 
But after a little meditation the author wittily 
suggests that the insinuation that he was paid 
by the British is not based on facts, “if there 
was any ‘British gold’ rtady tor my itching 
palm, I was too stupid to realize it ” Of course 
the fact that he could not realize the British 
gold may not necessarily go against the insinua- 
tion but may merely prove the cleverness of the 
British and show the credulous mmd in- 
habiting the wisest of American historians 
But this should not bias us against the ‘academic’ 


History of the University of Michigan I’eW 
scholars are shrewd businessmen. 

Mr Yan Tyne calls his book ‘ India in 
h’erment ’ and his deviations, false assumptions 
and other sbort-comings ought to be ei.cused , 
for can we e3.pect an Amentan professor to keep 
his head while touring a continent 111 Fenmiit 
His ‘dry’ habits, probably, made the struggle for 
keeping ins head a bit too keen for bim 

The historian suggests in the preface that 
sfories of British misrule m India are mainly 
concocted and spread by “Indian extremists” 
and “parlor Bolshevists” who cry “Revolutions 
are such fun ” They are also credited with the 
authorship of the watchword, “on with the 
propaganda, never mmd the truth ” Splendid 
tellows ’ They have at least hit the mark in 
their second effort As to the first, it is a pity 
the learned historian could not see the fun m 
keeping the old order intact as opposed to 
revolution'^, i1 at just as }’.olsl<eviks finance 
tiie ‘tause’ of tui rung the woild up side down, 
theie are oti'ers, alder financiers, who are 
mightily interested in keeping the top side up 
In any c.ise, it is a -weak point 111 one studied 
in the social sciences, to asciibe revolutions to 
man’s sense of the funny 1 cannot congratu- 
late tiie University of Michigan on its system 
ot distributing a* ademic genius among its 
Hepaitments Has it not a Uepartment where 
one IS taught how to invent, write epics or — 
get lid of the blushing habit 

Mr Yan Tyne hints that those “Indians 
who claimed to be the representatives of 
320,000,000 of people, one fifth of the inhabi- 
tants of the globe were declaiing to the 
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with a desire to be free from tlie British rule” 
are liars May be, Ins idea is that the ‘mute 
masses’ must prove first of all, each one of 
them, that they are all first rate thinkers and 
workers and can look after their own interests 
without the help of experts, before India could 
have independence. Has not his historical 
knowledge taught him that the minority has 
always fought out and won causes for the 
ma]ority ? The people who know and who can 
see things in their proper perspective are few 
and far betweeen even in advanced countiies 
like the United States oE America Why should 
one expect a living desire in the masses of 
India to get rid of the foreign domination 
bf^fore India could be considered fit for inde- 
pendence ^ The representatives of the people 
whom Van Tyne paints as insincere, have not 
made any profits out of their leadership, at 
least most ot them have not, whereas the British 
whom the same dispassionate person presents 
before the world as the benefactor of the mute 
masses, evidently do not rule India from motives 
of unmixed philanthropic origin It is quite 
possible that Indian extremists often learn to 
carry on propaganda on modern lines and 
become guilty of exaggeration, but is it not 
true that Britishers also use the unrivalled press 
facilities at tlmr disposal to injure the cause 
of India P And why only the British ^ Would 
not Mr Van Tyne himself appear as an hair- 
brained propagandist to people who are not 
aware of his anti-acquisitive limitations ^ 

Mr Van Tyne was invited by wireless to 
stay as the guest of the Governor of Bombay 
while he had not yet set his foot on India, 
and the last thing he did before he left was 
to have left the generous table of the Governor 
of Ceylon at Colombo We are glad to see 
that though bureaucrats are not, as a rule 
famous for their appreciation of merit as opposed 
to services rendered, this time they demonstrat- 
ed the exception in favour of the learned 
historian from America who came to study the 
Indian situation 

India in Ferment is written in a style which 
savours of American journalism and this trait 
IS by no means restricted to style alone The 
first mistake that is noticed is that Mr Van 
Tyne imagines that the agitation for represen- 
tative Government is restricted to British India 
and that in the Native States the subjects 
gave unquestioning obedience to the Princes, 
the bej' welled “despots.” It merely shows how 
little the author has seen or knows of India 
In most Indian States there is an active 
demand for popular government 

It is quite possible that he was influenced by 
his friendship with the Maharaja of Alwar, 
who not unoften succeeds in impressing people by 


hi& wisdom, learning and intelligence and what 
not “Can you tell me,” Alwar asked dramatical- 
ly, “anywnere m the East where democratic 
institutions have been engrafted upon oriental 
life and been a success ^ Not in Egypt, not 
in Arabia, not in Persia, nor m China, nor, 
if carefully analysed, in Japan ” (P 68). 

Van Tyne with his mind trained to research 
forgot to ask him whether the failure was due 
to any defect in the Philosophy of Democracy 
as related to the Points of the Compass , or 
whether the defect lay m the institutions or in 
the method of engrafting or m both, or in the 
mind of the bej welled observer, assuring that 
he possesses one which he can call entiieiy his 
own He forgot also to enquire whether West- 
ern democratic institutions were much of a 
success in the land of their origin If only 
the Maharaja would write a thesis or a drama 
on Psychology, Politics and the Magnetic Pole ' 
Van Tyne has given out another secret of the 
learned Maharaja “He said the British folly 
was like his own” (an example follows). No 
doubt the Maharaja thought it was a compli- 
ment. He also schemed out a perfect civiliza- 
tion which would be the net result of a hypothe- 
tical Indo-British harmony It will have 
several sides and this will be taken care of 
each one in its turn, either by the Indians or 
the British For example the British will 
predominate on the political side, and the Indians 
on the religious side And Van Tyne was 
impressed ^ ' No wonder, too , for was he not 
a student of sociology and quite able to see how 
life was a mechanical mixture of mutually 
exclusive aspects ^ 

“Mahatma Gandhi, Saint or DEMAOonuE” ^ 

“Dr Jekyl or Mr. Hyde ?’* Van Tyne could 
not come to a whole-hearted conclusion. He 
had ‘mingled feelings ’ But he “reasoned about 
it, and, knew that had he been Viceroy, he 
should have arrested Gandhi six months 
earlier The same thing has been said by many 
Britishers in India, hut we allow credit to the 
American historian for independent opinion. 

There is one sad experience of the historian 
for which we sympathise with him It was a 
tea party given in his honour by ’‘some thirty 
Indians who bad at some time studied m Ame- 
rican Universities ” After a time the whole 
affair turned into an indignation meeting against 
the British Government, 

“Whenever he could get an opening, a wild- 
eyed young Bengalee in a Gandhi Cap held a 
curious diagram up before me and demonstrated 
with geometrical figures how the magic spinning 
wheel would evolve social force, and finally giye 
Swaraj to India ” 
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Oar only solace is tliat it was the Professo 
of an American University who ‘reaped the 
whirl wind’ at the tea paifij 

After this the author spends a few pages in 
exhibiting or inventing samples of some real 
Babu English I am sure the average Bowery 
boy will Ind it rather difficult to understand 

We also find Mr Van Tyne does not lack in 
humour Indian faces and dresses absolutely 
bewildered him. Often he would be taken to 
secret meetings of seditionists ‘through tortuous 
streets and down back alleys, through low hall 
ways, into council rooms ’ The author makes 
one’s flesh creep One feels like being gripped 
by “the Unseen Hand” or smothered by “the 
Poisoned Pillow ” Once on such an occasion he 
sat next to a raja’s son “Opposite sat a dirty- 
robed, bare-footed, scowling Pathan, who looked 
as if he had just cut a throat and was enjoying 
the recollection of it ” Very strikingly expressed, 
but it IS a bit strange that a rajah’s son should 
attend a seditionists’ secret meeting, especially 
in view of the fact (as put forward by Mr 
Van Tyne) that “the Princes are loyal 
supporters of the British Regime It is their 
Shield and Buckler.” 

Mr. Van Tyne seldom boasts m his book 
But at one place he forgets himself and says, 
“The Indian radicals were inclined to be most 
obsequious to me.” But he does not say why. 


We are told at another place that a Bengal 
enthusiast told him how the English love of 
Beefsteak was depleting India’s cattle-wealth 
But he (V T ) wondered why the beef eaten by 
sixty SIX millions of Mohammadan had so much 
less effect than that eaten by two hundred 
thousand Englishmen ” The reason is (if one 
may give the information to Mr Van Tyne) 
that the sixty-six millions of Mahammadans 
have very much less ability to buy beef than the 
two hundred thousand Englishmen have That is 
a reason strong enough to force many Mahamma- 
dans to lead practically a vegetarian life Why is 
it that fifty thousands of Americans m Pans 
w ould drink more champagne than five million 
Frenchmen would ^ Because they can aflord to 
(Of course, I do not believe that the Britishers’ 
fondness for Beefsteak has anything much to 
do with the number of Indian cattle) 

I can go on to a greater length to show 
how ably the American historian has done his 
work, how clearly he has put before the public 
lus point of view, but it is hardly worth while 
Mr. Van Tyne’s book seems to me to be a 
large scale eflort at cheap sneer and the creation 
of a wrong impression about India in the Ame- 
rican mind. He has succeeded in so far as the 
common garden variety of Americans go and 
has failed where the more intelligent ones come 
in , both for the]|same reason — ^he is crude and 
palpably vulgar 
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ENTGLISH 

Japan And Its Edu^' phonal System By 
Syed Ross Masood, B. A {Oxon), I B. S , JDiiPctoi 
of Public Instruction, Hyderabad, Deccan Pub- 
lished by the Government Central Press, Hyderabad, 
Deccan, India, Price Rs 7 

Mr. Masood was sent to Japan by His Exalted 
Highness the Nijain of Hyderabad to study the 


educational system of that country At first 
Mr Masood’ s idea was to give only an account 
of the educational system of Japan , but he dis- 
covered that an outline of that system would do 
nobody any good unless an eflort were made to 
give, along with an account of that educational 
system, a brief account of the political, social, 
religious, psychological and other factors which 
helped its evolution. As a result of this dis- 
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covery, we find in tins excellent volume, no 
mere assembly of lengthy curricula and mean- 
ingless statistics , but the story of a great 
achievement told in a fascinating way by one who 
possesses the twofold genius for able exposition 
and logical analysis Japan and Its Edacahonal 
System tells ils a good deal about Japan and 
much more about its educational system 

Although written with a view to help the 
building up of the Osmama University, this 
book will be a valuable help to all who have to 
tackle the problem of education There are 
many explanatory diagrams in the hook, which 
will be found highly interesting The printing 
and get-up of the book are excellent and the 
price is moderate 

A C. 

The Story of My Life By Bliai Panama- 
nandf M. A f and Uanslafed fiom the Hindi hy N 
Sunday a Iyer, M A , B It Puhhslied hy S 
Ganesan, Madras. Pp xv + 188 P '1 ice Be 1 8as. 

A neatly got-up volume paper covered 
with a jacket, containing the story of Bhai 
Paramanand, a patriot of the Pun 3 ab. The book 
IS written in a lucid style and we have got in 
it, m his own words, an account of his early 
life, travels, imprisonment in the Andtimans, 
and in short, all his pain and sufferings in the 
cause of the country. 

P. D. 

Rise OE the Christian Po\m’R in Indu By 
Maj07 B I). Basu, IMS (Behjed), VoL II 
Pnhlished hy B Ghatteo jea, 91, Uppei Girnda't 
Bead, Oalentta Price Bs 6 1924 Pp 498. 

We have already reviewed the first volume 
of Major Basu’s book. This volume opens 
with the administration of Warren Has- 
tings, the first Governor- General of India. 
The Marhattas under the Peshwas, Lore! 
Cornwallis, Sir John Shore, Madhaji Scmdhia, 
Hyder Ah and Tippoo Sultan, the Nawab of 
Oude, the Nizam and Lord Mornington, Marquess 
Wellesley, Daulat Rao Scmdhia and Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, Arcot, Tanjore and Surat, — these are 
some of the characters, subjects and topics treated 
of in this volume The treatment of some of 
the Indian heroes who filled the stage at this 
period seems to be a little idealistic, that is to 
say, all that has been said with reference to the 
conduct of the East India Company and its 
principal officers, civil and military, and of the 
heartless criminal and tortuous policy followed 
by them, and proved by quoting chapter and 
verse from official correspondence and despatches 
notwithstanding the dark side of men like 
Tippoo Sultan, has not been referred to probably 
because the author thinks that it is too well 
known to need expatiation, So also, of the rise 


of the Marhatta power under Shivaji, the 
account seems to be a trifling onesided, and the 
books which have appeared since Ranade’s 
history was written do not appear to have 
been consulted 

The millions upon millions of money that 
has left the shores of India since the British 
gained a foothold on Indian soil, the bribery, 
corruption, speculation, robbery, embezzlement, 
lacoiti in e^rcehis (tbe name of one of the hooks 
dealing with this period), &c , &c , of which we 
get a glimpse in the pages of the volume under 
review, the breaches of public faitb, the open 
violation of treaties and of the most solemn 
engagements with native princes, the repeated 
secret injunctions “to take advantage of the 
disaffections and discontent” prevailing m their 
dominions, sophistry, misrepresentation, the 
pretext of the muddied stream so often employed 
by the official wolves, the highwayman’s policy 
that ‘every man round may rob if be pleases’ 
(Mr. Windham quoting from Dean Swift m 
Parliament,) the gallicanhug of the treaty which 
squeezed the Nawab of Oude to death (Mr 
Thornton in Parliament) — all this sickening tale 
of plunder, loot, moral depravity and national 
dishonour is exceedingly painful reading, but 
again and again is the reader surprised into 
asking himself thequestion, — was the debasement 
confined to tbe ‘Christian’ power alone, or had 
it also penetrated Indians of all classes ^ If the 
former, how is it that the author closes chapter 
X of his book with the words “who could fail 
to see that Providence wished that English 
should rule India” ^ And yet, the only English- 
man who emerges unscathed from the pages of 
this book 18 Sir Philip Prancis, the reputed 
author of the Leffeis of Junius 

The capacity for sanctimonious self-lauda- 
tion, and Pharisaical self-deception possessed by 
our so-called “trustees” is simply stupendous. 
But admitting all this and much more, the 
fact must nevertheless be admitted that we 
ourselves contributed most materially to our 
downfall— a fact of which we do not find 
adequate recognition in this book. 

On that aspect of British rule which finds 
little mention in hooks by modern apologists, 
however, Major Basn’s volumes are simply 
invaluable As books of references they have 
established their claim to permanent recognition, 
and henceforth no writer dealing with the early 
period of British rule in India will have any 
excuse for ignoring the wealth of material placed 
hy Major Basu at his disposal The “reforms” 
of Lord Cornwallis, and many another incident 
of British Indian history which have so long 
been highly spoken of, will now appear in their 
true perspective, and much of the adventitious 
lustre will then vanish from them. 
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One man alone, Kana Padnavis, seemed 
to have giasped the true trend o! events, but 
he was a pelican in the wilderness, and his 
warning was of no avail. He wrote 

“The ways of the Top%lers (Europeans) are 
unfair and wily It is their custom at first to 
ingratiate themselves with the Indian princes, 
show them the advantages of their alliance 
and then put the prince himself into prison and 
seize his kingdom. As instances of this, take 
the cases of Snjah-ud-dowlah, Muhamad 
All Khan, the Subah of Arcot, and the chief of 
Ohandavar, &o You should therefore put down 
the Europeans, which course alone will preserve 
the dignity of the country Otherwise the 
European foreigners will seize the kingdoms on 
land and occupy the whole country ” 

The book is nicely printed on thick paper 
and beautifully bound. Printing mistakes are 
extremely few The get-up does credit to the 
publisher. Major Basu has done a signal ser- 
vice to the country by helping us to understand 
the true state of things in the early days of 
John Company’s rule and his book will fill a 
distinct gap in Indian history. 

Pol. 

A Treatise on Indian Painting [ The Viblinn- 
dharmiottafam, Part III By Stella Koamnsclij 
Fh, D. Calcutta Umversily Ptess, 192^ ] 

It IS hardly any exaggeration to assert that 
painting in ancient India was of great impor- 
tance not only to the religious but also to the 
secular life of the people, It found ready en- 
couragement from the cottage to the palace, and 
contributed very largely to the enjoyment and 
enlivenment of everyday life 

Beferences to this Pine Art abound in 
the general literature of the country, — not only 
in cultured Samskrita, but also in the folk- 
language of the past. Regular treatises on the 
subject have, however, disappeared altogether 
on account of the neglect of ages, due to a 
stagnation of national self-consciousness. 

Stray canons, quoted here and there m later 
compilations, used to be referred to by earlier 
scholars with a futile eEort to string together 
a complete account, which scarcely succeeded 
to satisfy all curiosity. In the unavoidable 
absence of truly ancient specimens of Indian 
Painting, this state of knowledge could not be 
expected to convince the West that the East 
had ever any claim to this department of culture 
The introduction to Percy Brown’s Indian 
Painting begins with a clear confession that 
“less than twenty years ago the West had settled 
down to the comfortable feeling that there was 
no such art as Painting in India” This feeling 
found an unhesitating expression in the well- 
known observation of Max Mueller that “the 


idea of the beautiful m nature did not exist in 
the Hindu mind”. This was evidently due to 
the rigid point of view from which art was 
regarded by the West as a handmaid of the 
canons considered classical in Europe 

A new era has since come to demand a less 
rigid consideration with which the West now 
shows a sympathetic condescension to under- 
stand the East The first efforts, as could be 
naturally expected, centred round the mutilated 
remnants of Indian art, without any serious 
eagerness to discover and study the literary 
sources of information This attitude gained 
currency amongst students and eagerness was 
thereby handicapped by ignorance about the 
theory and practice of Indian Art. 

Literary records were thus long left alone' 
The reason was divulged by Percy Brown. “It 
is as well to realise also” said he, that in dealing 
with a technical subject such as Painting, 
literary records, except those rare treatises em- 
bracing the practical aspect of the art, should 
not be accepted as wholly reliable accounts of 
its appearance and character , but mainly regard- 
ed as supplementary proofs of its existence and 
extent” 

The Yarendra Research Society took up a 
different attitude , and pursued the arduous 
task of compiling all available materials from 
literary sources of information This was very 
soon rewarded by the discovery that the want 
of a regular treatise was fairly compensated by 
a copious compilation of ancient texts in the 
Vishnudharmottaram, Part III The printed 
editions of this store-house of information are 
disfigured by errors of scribes, some of which 
can no longer be appropriately corrected In spite 
of this unavoidable defect, it may be looked 
upon as a valuable guide, — “a rare treatise,” — 
which Percy Brown would not hesitate to 
consider as helpful 

During her first short stay in the Museum 
of the Yarendra Research Society in October 
1922, Dr Stella Kramrisch, Ph D (Yienna), 
now Calcutta XJniver'uty lecturer in Pine Arts, 
was agreeably surprised to be acquainted with 
this useful material collected and studied by the 
Society A speedy publication of its English 
translation is due chiefly to her devotion and 
industry, upon which she deserves to be warm- 
ly congratulated by all lovers of Indian Art 

The publication in question consists of a short 
Introduction, a carefully compiled comparative 
table of the canon of proportions, an English 
translation of relevant texts, and an Index 

The Introduction naturally begins with an 
endeavour to determine the age of the work, 
which forms the basis of the thesis In this the 
conclusions of Hopkins and Pargiter have been 
followed to declare that the Yishnudharmottaram 
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cannot be earlier than the fifth century of the 
Ohristian era, with a candid ackowledgment 
that it must not be forgotten that our text is 
but a compilation and its recipes and prescrip- 
tions go back into a remoter past The older 
sources being lost to us, it has been also acknow- 
ledged that this represents “the earliest exhaus- 
tive account <^f the tlieoiij of Painting It is not 
only so, but it also represents the earliest exhaus- 
tive account of the p}actice of Painting 

The value of this publication has been enhan- 
ced by a compilation of accounts from various 
sources to show how Painting in ancient India 
was of real importance to the life of the people 
Yet the publication is more in the nature of a 
lecture-note than a complete piece of popular 
literature It has therefore to be carefully 
perused as a helpful guide to be adequately ac- 
quainted with the difterent features disclosed by 
it, which are not possible to be gathered at a 
glance It is not a pastime, — it is a study 
What the text deals with and how it deals with 
them cannot be completely realised from a mere 
perusal of the Introduction, for which the stu- 
dent will have to make a textual analysis of his 
own When this is done, it will be easy to discover 
how much of it is knoTvable from other literary 
sources of information, and what specimens are 
available to illustrate the text Let us hope that 
this outline will some day receive that finishing 
touch, with an appropriate vaiUtmd of critical 
annotations 

The English translation, entrusted to Mr 
Bakhohari Chatterji, M A , reflects credit on him 
It could have been improved upon by the ad- 
dition of critical notes, without which the full 
import could not he adequately realised in all 
cases But so far as it goes, it will enable the 
inquisitive to discover the main features of the 
observations and canons They relate in part to 
legends and theories, and in part to actual recipes 
and prescriptions, interspersed with observations 
of a critical nature. 


expressive force of rhythm, are meant by the 
legends of the origin of painting to he its 
essential features” 

These and other general observations equally 
disclose the historical fact that painting m 
ancient India was not wholly or even mainly 
devotional This conclusion is amply confirmed 
by the details about the methods noted in the 
the text A perusal of the treatise will, therefore, 
amply reward the labour As a hand-book the 
university can place nothing better in the hands 
of its students 

A K. Maitra 

Gotama Buddhi The Heritage of India 
Series By Kenneth J Sau'i^^deis Puhlislied hy 
the AssociaUon Poess (Y M G A ), ^ Busbell 
Street^ Calcutta Pf 111. 

The hook contains an Introduction and 
seven Chapters, viz — 

I The Early Life of Gotama. 

II Quest and Conquest 

III Grotama at the height of his power 

IV The daily life of Gotama and his 
disciples 

V The old age and death of Gotama. 

vi The Secret of Gotama 

vii Gotama as Teacher 

It is based on the Canonical books of the 
Theravadin, and is well written 

Our author is a Christian and is therefore, 
an upholder of ‘noble anger’ (p 100) and ‘fierce 
denunciation’ (p 101), and finds fault with Bud- 
dhism because “righteous anger is unthinkable 
m the Buddhistic system” (p. 101) {vide our 
remarks on anger, 31 JB,Feb 1924, pp 175 — 180). 

The last sentence of the book is— 

“Gotama is himself a mornmg star of good 
will heralding the Sun of Love”. 

It IS needless to mention that in the author’s 
opinion Jesus is this “Sun of Love ” 

It is a good book in spite of its Christian 


The legends are imaginary stories, evidently 
invented in a later age, to account for the origin 
of Painting The theories are, however, based 
upon better foundations, suggesting an intimate 
connection between Dancing and Painting. Dr. 
Hramriscli truly observes — 

“What is meant by the derivation of painting 
from dancing is the movement in common to 
both these expressive forms , it asserts itself m 
purity through dancing, it guides the hand of 
the artist, who knows ‘how to paint figures as if 
breathing, the wind as blowing, the fire blazing 
and the streamers fluttering’, — the moving force, — 
the vital breath; the life-movement (chetana), 
that IS, what is expected to be seen in the work of 
a painter, to make ib alive with rhythm and 
expression Imagination, observation, and the 


The Sacred Books of the Hindus Nos. 

169 and 175 

(i) Volume XXVII Part 2 The Mimamsa 
Sutras (pp , 299—354). 

(ii) Vol. XXVII Part 3. The Mimamsa 
Sutras (pp , 255 — 334) 

Translated by Pandit XIohan Lai Sandal. 
M. A , LL B Published by Suddhindranath 
Vasu,’Panini Offiice, Bahadurganj, Allaliabad. 
Price Re 1 as 8 each part, 

Pdit 2 contains the fourth chapter and 
part 3 the fifth chapter and a part of the 6th 
(up to VI 3 28) 

In each part are given (i) The sutras (ii) 
English meaning of every word in the sutraSi 
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(ill) Eiiglisli translation of the sntras and (iv) 
Kotes in English 

The MwssAiiE MmisTRxVnoAS oe 1)iaVa.\ 
Bahadur R Vekkata Eatnam, M A, L T 
Princijpal Eiientus, Pittaput Rajali^s Gollege, 
Gocanada^ edited icitli an int) odiictory note hy V, 
Ramh isJina JRao, M A , L T , Ptuicipal, Pittapui 
Bajalds GolUtje^ Cocanada, {with a portrait of the 
Bewan Baliadm) Pp iv+420. Puce Be 1 8 or 
2s 6d 

Volume I 'ivas published in commemoration 
of the Diamond Jubilee of the Dewaii Bahadur 
and tins volume is published to commemorate 
his next birth-day 

This volume also is divided into four parts, 
VHi — (i) Addresses and Articles, (ii) Services 
and Sermons, (in) Prayers and Meditations, 
(xv) Appreciations and Reminiscences In the 
first part there are 13 sections, in the second 
part 6 sections, in the third part 8 sections and 
in the fourth part 5 sections. We have read the 
book with delight This volume also is edifying 
and inspiring 

Spirit [JAL Swadeshi OR HuiuroARiAX Kahox- 
alism : By (t Haiisan ottania BaOj M,A, Nan~ 
dyal, Madras Presidency. Pp 122* Puce Be 1 
[Foieign 2 Shillings), 

An exposition of Mahatma Gandhi’s Ration- 
alism. 

A Rote on the Madras Hindu Religious En- 
dowment Bill, 1922, By K. Suhohmamam Pillai, 
M. A , M L Pp. 62 P) ice 8 As 

Maheschandha Ghosh, 

The Indian Tlachers in Ohinx By Phamndia 
Nath Bose. B Qanesan, Publisher ^ Tjiphcane, 
Madi'aSi S B , 1923 148 pages. 

There seems to be no greater contrast than 
that between the Chinese and the Hindus, as 
regards their national character, or between the 
Oonfucian and the Buddhist view of life And 
yet not only has the religion of Buddha found 
its way into China, and has pervaded Chinese 
popular ^ religion to such an extent, that it is 
almost impossible to distinguish the foreign 
from the original elements in it, but also 
Chinese art and Chinese literature have been 
infl.nenced hy Buddhism to a great extent This 
Buddhist infiuence in China is certainly one of 
the most interesting chapters in the history of 
the human mind And how did it come about 
For more than a thousand years Indian Pandits, 
learned Buddhist monks, had been travelling 
to distant China, leaimt Chinese, and translated 
numerous Sanskrit books into Chinese. Pore- 
most among these are Ivumarajiva, the indefatig- 
^ible translator, and Gunavarman, the great 


organiser of the Buddhist Sangha in China. 
The history of this great movement and this 
wonderful activity of Indian Pandits in the 
Par Bast is well told in Phanmdra Hath Bose’s 
“The Indian Teachers in China”, a very welcome 
companion volume to the same author’s “Indian 
Teachers of Buddhist Universities” (See the 
Modem BePiew, 1923, p 673) 

In an introductory chapter the author gives 
a short history of the studies in Chinese 
Buddhism, in which French scholars have been 
most prominent Of German scholars the name 
of Wilhelm Grube might have been added, who 
in his “geschichte der Chineseishem Litterature” 
(Leipzig, 1902) devotes a whole chapter to the 
influence of Buddhism on Chinese literature 
In chronological order our author then treats of 
the introduction of Buddhism in China during 
the first century AD., of the age of Kumara- 
3 iva (4th cent ), that profound Sanskrit scholar 
who wrote such excellent Chinese that it is re- 
garded as even superior to that of Huan-Tsang , 
of the age of Gunaverman (5th cent ), who first 
organised an order of nuns in China , of Jma- 
gupta (6th cent.), of Huan-Tsang and T-tsing 
and their Indian contemporaries (in the 7th cen- 
tury), of Amoghavajra (8th cent ), and of the 
last bands of Indian teachers in China during 
the lOth and Iltli centuries We recommend 
this well- written book to all those who are intei- 
ested in what Prof Sylvain Levi has so well 
termed “Greater India” in China. 

M. WlNTERNlTX. 

CAKRAbAkHA (ThE COMPANION OF God), UsAKIKA 
(Dawn-Rythmb, Safi ( The Comrade ) By Swami 
Bn Ananda Aehaiya. The Brahmahnl Gauri- 
shanlai , Scandinai mo ) 

These three hooks are a collection of prose- 
poems by Swami Sri Ananda Acharya, a writer 
of great merit and originality. The author 
has a fine sense of rhythm and possesses an 
ample vocabulary He is rich in picturesque 
epithets and abounds in touches of colour. His 
language is highly figurative and he seldom 
says plain things plainly He is a fine descrip- 
tive artist and his descriptions of external nature 
are rich, highly coloured and gorgeous Here 
IS a specimen - 

“Like a dream seen palace of old Cathay 

many-storeyed, 

Inset with theatres and square courtyards. 
Pavements of silver, winding paths 
Through trees of jewels, 

AVhere maidens ramhow-clad, 

Gather light-lihes from ether-lakes 
With slender fingers of beaten gold.” 

This is an instance of elaborate description 
but he can call up a scene before the mind’s 
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eye m a line, as “tlie dove cooed, 'willow-faiined 
stream ” 

“Peace for the mind and immortality for 
life” seem^ to be the ideal of the poet His 
poems are nothing but musings on life and death, 
nature and his own self, God and the universe 
His utterances are lyrical, for in them he ex- 
presses his inmost thoughts and discloses his 
different moods Morning light, sun, the ocean, 
the stars, the flowers — these seem to inspire him 
to poetic utterances He revels m the abundance 
and genuineness of his inspiration and seems to 
be strangely detached from the world. There 
18 nothing morbid in his poems , but all are full 
of sunny radiance , he is never shrill but delivers 
his message m a sweet, vibrant and silvery voice 
In his writings we seem to contact the divine 
mystery and get an idea of the all-pervading, 
companionable, benign God He appear*? to be 
a singer not in the court of an earthly potentate 
but in the presence of the Supreme God 

“The harp of my heart has only a single _ 
string, 0 Saki ' 

My muse sings only a single song, 0 Saki ' 

Only one robe have I, 0 Saki ’ 

And one only is my listener, 0 Saki, dear 

Saki 

Such IS his poetry, derived not from the 
familiar matters of today but based on all that is 
eternal and permanent m nature. In it we have 
the peace that reigns in the Upanishads the 
loftiness that is to be found in some of the 
chants of the Yedas It is a matter of joy to 
come across poetry like this in these days — poetry 
which ifa fresh and inspmmg, which teaches us 
worship of nature and worship of God and 
which asks us to look within our hearts and lift 
our Lands to God in prayer - 

“We pray for the death of the builders of walls 
of separation between race and race, between 
friend and friend, between us and our Divine 
Beloved 

We pray that we may have courage to sacrifice 
our all for the surrounding of great Life by 
great Peace, 

We pray that the sky may be filled with the 
smiles of Peace, that the air may be filled with 
the breath of Love, that the seas may be filled 
with the glory of Truth, that the fire be filled 
with the wgPrmth of Worship, that the earth may 
be filled with the power of all-ruling Righteous- 
ness 

We pray that our prayer may now be fulfilled ” 
DlWAJy Oh^AU ShAKMV 

YAMA\iDlTTA By Y, S, Sulthanhai Eimpli- 
'}py Milford, Onjoid Cnueistly Pre&t>, London, eit 

It IS an English translation of Bhasa’s Sia- 
pnavasavadatfa which is regarded by ancient 


critics like the modern ones as ihi'f Pinuiie of all 
the dramas, written by him Rajasekhara says, 
when all the dramas of Bhasa were thrown into 
fire with a view to testing them it was only the 
Biapuaiasavadatta that was not burnt down 
Dr Sukthankar has studied Bhasa for years 
as his Studies in Bhasa show, three of which 
appeared in the loumal of the Ameiitan Onen- 
tal Society (Yols 40—42), while the fourth is 
recently published m the annals of the Bhandar- 
hai Institute (Yol lY, Part IIJ, He is, therefore, 
quite competent to undertake the translation 
and has given us what can be expected from 
him. The translation is literal, yet simple and 
faithful In spite of its being a translation it 
has preserved the sweetness of the original to 
some extent It will undoubtedly help one in 
reading the original text. There are, however, 
a few words or phrases which appear to us not 
to have been happily rendered into English, 
Por instance, let us take the word wayfarp} in 
the following sentence (p, 6) “A hermitage is 
indeed the home of the wayfarer.” Here way- 
farer IS used for the original word atithi. Does 
the Sanskrit word not convey something sacred 
specially in connection with a hermitage and 
something much more than what m English the 
word ivayfaie) does Wayfaie) can be translated 
into Sanskrit by pcintha o? patJiil, and &,pantJia and 
an afitht are not one and the same Why not let 
the ordinary word guest be employed here ? 

There are some short explanatory notes add- 
ed to the end with an appendix giving the legend 
of Udayana and Yasavadatta from the Katha- 
saiitsagaia from which the main plot of the 
drama is taken 

YlUHUiSH LRHAHA BhATTAOHAUYA 
Kanarese LrrEEATRKn By Edwaid P, Lice, 
B A. Hentage of India Series, Association Piess, 
o Bussel SUeet, Galcutta. Second edition, Be- 
vised and Enlanjed Be 1. 1921, 

This is a very useful handbook for the students 
of Kanarese Literature and also for students 
of general literature who want to have some 
knowledge of this particular Indian vernacular. 
The development of the language has been shown 
period by period, and the history has been classi- 
fied according to the writers of different religious 
sects, e g the Jamas, Lingayats,Yaishnavas, etc , 
and the treatment has been brought quite up to 
date. Specimens of the writings of different 
authors have been given m translations, which 
makes it possible for non-Kanarese readers to 
have a glimpse of the beauties of the specimen 
passages A list of leading dates and a map of 
the Kanarese-speaking country and an Index 
enhance the value of this handbook We 
recommend ^ith pleasure this book to all stu^ 
dents of literature. 
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Vishntj-Sarma’s Fables By JDakslnnachamn 
Boy^ S K. Lahin ^ Oo , Galcuttaj Second edition 
Illustrated, cloth hound. Ten annas 1923 Double 
foolscap 16 mo , 131 pages. 

In tins small book five fables have been tran- 
slated or rather re-told in English How friends 
are parted, How Friends are won, Hostility be- 
tween the King of the Crows and the King of 
the Owls, The Monkey and the Dolphin, A 
Bash and Thoughtless Act Punished. Suitable 
for grown-up school children. 

C. B. 

Simple and Compound Interest Tables By 
Van'ka Swyanarayana, B A,B L PmceBs Two. 
To he had of M Q Sastm, 64, Kansaiipara Bead, 
Galrutta. 

A very useful book of simple and compound 
interest tables. As a ready reckoner it would 
be very useful to all merchants and business 
firms The instructions and headings in the 
book are in English, Telegu and Tamil 

P S. 

HINDI 

Asokake DharmaleivHA Part I By Sjijnt 
Janardana Bhatta, M. A , Jnanmandal Kaiyalaya 
Kast. Sammt 1980. Price Bs. 2 — 12as 

It is the latest and most useful Hindi con- 
tribution to Asokan studies Some of the defici- 
encies, pointed out in these columns, of the work 
of Rai Bahadur Gaurisankar Hiracand Ojha and 
Syamsundar Dasa, called Asoha In Dlia'i malipiya, 
pt 1, have been removed in the present edition* 
Mr Bhatta’s book is divided in two sections 
with an Appendix and an Index The first sec- 
tion gives a popular account of the predecessors 
and successors of Asoka and Asoka’s propaga- 
tion of Dhamma. In this connection the writer 
accepts the authenticity of Kautilya’s A; 
by quoting from the same (p 20). But the 
question is very far from being regarded as 
settled. Hence attention ought to have been 
drawn to Hillebra.ndts “Uber das Kautilyasastra 
and verwandters,” 1908, and Jolly’s “Ein Al- 
tindische Lehr-buch der Politic” 1911, also Z D 
M. G. 1914 — 17 Some negative suggestions 
are available from Nag’s “Les Theories'* Diplo- 
matiques de I’lnde Ancienne et L’Arthsastra, 
1924^ especially pp 115—121 Above all, the 
recent introduction of Jolly to his edition of the 
Arthasastra have raised some new and real di:^- 
pulties about the Kautilya question A solution of 
this one way or the other, may not be very 
material from Mr Bhatta’s point of view, but 
accuracy of information even in small things 
is highly desirable in a critical compilation. 


The second section gives the text of the in- 
scriptions, followed by their Sanskrit equivalents 
and Hindi translations Isolated variants are 
given as footnotes The arrangement of different 
versions is similar to the Calcutta University 
edition. Discussion over particular words by 
European or Indian scholars are included in the 
form of notes, as also suggested emendations 
Apart from some evident printing mistakes, this 
section will be highly appreciated both by stu- 
dents and the general reader. 

The Appendix deals with the grammar of 
Pall and of the Asoka inscriptions, Asoka 
palaeography and a Bibliography The attempt 
is praiseworthy but the treatment is not ade- 
quate Remarks on Asoka palaeography are 
much too sketchy to awaken any serious interest 
in the student whereas the question of Pali in 
itself so complex, is reduced to a mere list of 
empirical deductions of too limited a nature to 
touch the problem at all. In this connection, 
Mr Bhatta might profitably utilise the series 
of contributions by Rhys Davids, Thomas, etc , 
m the J R A S. and Senart, Levi, etc in the 
J A , Miss Bode’s Pah Literature published as a 
Prize Fund Publication of the Royal Asiatic 
Society IS interesting as well as instructive 
A little-known but highly meritorious handbook 
of the Pall Dhatupaiha by Dines Anderson and 
Helmer Smith may also be consulted with profit. 
The Bibliography of Mr Bhatta is altogether 
incomplete Even in English, he has omitted 
to mention such well-known names as Indraji, 
Jayaswal, etc. His French and German references 
are admittedly poor. Michelson’s discussion is 
based on and therefore to a certain extent depend 
on Johansson Even the most elementary Asoka 
Bibliography would be entirely disappointing 
without Windisch, Pischel, Kern and Boyer. 
The Index, again, is anything but exhaustive. 

Mr Bhatta promises to bring out a second 
part with plates This edition of Asoka when 
complete with some representative plates is 
likely to replace most of its predecessors Mr 
Bhatta will greatly enhance the utility of 
his book by a thoroughly revised and improved 
Bibiliography and Index 

A. P.B. S. 

SWADHINATA Ke SiDDmUA—Tmndated hy Hem- 
chand'ia Joshi, B A PuhUsJied hy the Hyndi Pustak 
Bhaiuan, 18t Harnson Boad, Calcutta Pp 178 
1922 Price Be 1. 

This book IS a translation of “Principles of 
Freedom” by Terence MaeSwmey, the Lord 
Mayor of Coik who attained immortality by his 
death for the sake of his country’s freedom. 

Nut WiwEOHANA— K K Nana- 
wati, M A PuhUbhed hy Jay dev Brotheu, Baroda, 
19§^ Pp 276 Pi ice Be 1-4. 
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This manual on ethical life is translated from 
a Gujarati work written under the auspices of H 
H the Gaekwar’s Vidyadhikari. The pious 
wishes of His Highness will be endorsed by- 
other Indians than his subjects that “the wealth 
of a nation is the quality oi its manhood — and 
this book will be a real help in stimulating 
manhood 

Hindu Jati ici Pauama Dharma By 8ivami 
Hanpiasad Vaidtkmuni FuhUdied hy the antlio'), 
Guruhulf Gup anwala, 192^ Fp 36+16+y F'tice 
as 5 

The learned author writes this pamphlet 
based on Vedic sources for the regeneration of 
present-day tlindns The views of the writer 
are generally rare and illuminating In the 
appendix the writer quotes and explains a verse 
from the Taittiriya Samhita which gives the 
idea of what is known as “suddhi ” 

Eaja-Kosh By Ea'iaramp, F'tofessou F AV. 
College, LaJio'ie Hindi Bahitya FracliaoahMandal, 
Lahore Fp. 229 Fnce Ms. Li. 

A concise Hindi Dictionary which gives more 
Sanskrit words than Hindi 

Eamis Basu. 
MALAYALAM 

Kathajieitam By K V. Sanhamn Hair, B 
A , with an inUodttction hy C Achyuta Menon B, 
A of the Queen Maifs College Edited hy V, 
S Namyanan Hanihudin and published at the 
Mangal odayan Pi ess, Tiichnr (Cochin State) Biice 
Be 1. 

The book under review contains twelve 
interesting short stories. Most of them were 
contributed to different journals while the author 
was yet a student The style is fairly elegant 
and simple The stories although short are 
complete, and there is a sprinkling of imagina- 
tion and originality all throughout. The book 
may be taken as a fairly good contribution to 
the Malayalam literature 

We wish the young author would get every 
encouragement from the Malayalam-knowing 
public. 

P. Anujan Achait. ' 
TAMIL 

Gandhipuranam ‘ By Siimathi Bandithai As- 
alamhihaiammal, Thirupathinpuliyur With an 
inti oduction fi om the able pen of Thirii V Kaly- 
anasundam Mudaliar, Editor, Navasahti, Madias 
Cantos i and ii Pp. 17 i-iv + 104. Price Be L 

This is an original work of excellence. 


The description of the par.tiiig scene of Mahatma 
Gandhi from his mother, of his anxious desire 
to early meet her on his return and of his disap- 
pointment, has very few parallels in the whole 
realm of literature The authoress is again m 
her best when depicting the jail experiences of 
Mahatmaji in South Africa, the Jallianwallah 
Bagh Tragedy and the trial scene Her exposi- 
tions of the teachings of Tolstoi and of the prin- 
ciples of Satyagraha are simply splendid. 

We can only point out to the readers of Hu- 
mana Oharitram who may miss very much m 
this biography of a political hero such spirited 
appreciations or condemnations of recent political 
events as we find in the said latterday version of 
the classical story of a liberal patron of literature 
and his jealous brother, that the talented author- 
ess of this work is not also a politician as the 
late lamented Kanthasamy Kavirayar 

The aggressive arrogance of Mrs. Besant 
may justify humanity in rating her as she 
deserves very far below the place she would her- 
self like to have in the distinguished galaxy of 
men and women who have worked for our coun 
try , but that I think would not be a sufficient 
justification for an Indian to despise her as a 
foreigner as our authoress has done and that 
By nastily punning upon her Christian name 

Studies in Thirlkural By B F. Sefhu 
Filial, B A,B L With aj-oteitoid hy K Suha- 
mama Filial, M. A , M L Published hy M E 
Yeeiahahu Pillai, B A 21 Pharma Baja Koil 8t, 
Baidapet, M&dias. Pp 7 f V A 178. Price Be 1. 

This IS an all comprehensive criticism of the 
sacred work of Thiruvalluvar. We have nothing 
but praise for the masterly grasp of the subject 
by the author and his simple style. We hope 
this will soon be m the hands of every lover of 
Tamil literature. 

IswAR Chandar Yidyasagae. Fp. 16. Price 2as. 

Salem Ramasamy Mudaliae \Pp. 16. Fiice 2as, 
By M. E. Yeerahahu Pillai B A. 

Very interesting biographies of great men 
The author could have with pride acknowledged 
his indebtedness to the lives of his heroes in 
Rppresentive Indians which we find loosely 
translated in the works before us. 

Rajaputra Vijayam or Stories op Heroes. 
Part I. By M, S Suhramanya Iyer Published 
hy Malivahan Co, Mannady, Madras Fp, 6+222. 
Fiice Be. 1-4-0. 

A collection of thrilling historical tales of 
, Raj put chivalry and valour. 


Madhava^?, 
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GUJARATI. 

Jaina Darshan By Pandit Bechandas 
Jhmj. Published by the late Mansuhlilal Mavjihhm 
Mehta Punted at the Sanatan Jain Pres^, Uai Jot 
Thick cmd board. Pp 189 Puce Tts 2 1923 

This a technical religions work, and its 
translation is sure to appeal to Gujarati Jains, 
as it is made hy a well known Jama scholar, and 
as it concerns his principles inhis Shad-Darshan- 
Samnchchaya of Hari Bhadra Sun with annota- 
tion by Shii Gima Ratna Suri. It shows that 
Jama Darshanakars possessed all the scholastic 
equipment needed for this purpose. 

Patha Sanchai Pait I By Kachan 
Pioa)kadas Pmekh Punted at the Navjivan Punt' 
my Puss, xihmedahnd Thick Card Boanl — Pp 
304 Price annas 13. {1923) 

This collection of lessons is intended for 
fourth form boys in National Schools, and 
IS easily teachable The subjects chosen 
are easy to understand, and interesting to boys of 
the age generally attending these classes. The 
information sought to be imparted is selected 
with an eye to its usefulness m the present and 
future life of the students. 

Chandra Shekhar By Thakkur Malayan 
Visanyi, Punted at the Diamond Jubilee Punting 
Press, Almedabad. Cloth-bound until a cohmi ed 
portiait of Bobu Bankim Chandm Ghatfeiji Pp 
37. Puce Bs 40 {1923). 

An intelligent translation and not a slavish 
or literal one is one’s thought on reading this 
book, “Intelligent ’ because the translator has 
tried to improve upon the presentation 
of certain characters by Babu Bankim Chandra, 
by means of certain original Persian authorities 
and show Taki Khan and Mir Kasim in a new- 
light This is the second edition of the transla- 
tion and it is made attractive by useful foot-notes 
and pretty pictures. 

Gljaeati Kahevat Sakuraha: By the late 
Ashaiam Dahchand Shah. Punted at the Qujaiati 
Printing Pi ess, Bombay. Cloth bound Pp 
471. Puce Bs 4 {1924), 11 ith a phoiogiaph of the 
author. 

W& had the pleasure of noticing this interest- 
ing collection of Gnjarati Proverbs when it first 
came o^t in 1911. The present is the second 
edition, and a posthumous publication, in dis- 
charge of a filial duty by the sons of the writer, 
one of them being the Eon’ble Mr Justice Sir 
Lallubhai Shah We had commented on its highly 
practical character at the time and the late Mr 
Asharam has if anything, added to it by con- 
stantly keeping that goal before his eyes directly 
after its first publication. Some of the 


stories gi\eiito illustrate this purpose of the 
relative proverbs are distinctly piquant. 

K. M. J. 

TELUGU, 

“Manaki Daridra Meta” By Demrajn Bam- 
chandiaiau, B A {Cnjaiat Yidyapith) and Desa- 
^ajuSatya Suh amawjam B A { Unjaiat Yidyapith). 
Printed at the Cocanada Punting Pi ess, price 
Be 1 As 4. Pp 386 

The object of this book is to place in the 
hands of Andhra students of Economics m 
general and of our poverty problem m particular, 
the first complete record of the poverty problem 
in India. The book is on the whole an admirable 
study The first chapter contains an elementary 
survey of India’s natural resources, her fertile 
soil, easy communications, enormous mineral 
wealth, and a frugal and industrious population. 
The second chapter deals with the historical 
past and like many other writers their outlook 
IS warped by an exaggerated cult of 
hysterical patriotism In the succeeding fifteen 
chapters, they have discussed land revenue, 
cotton industry, the decline of shipping and 
other industries, impoit and export trade, 
economic dram, famines, taxation, military ex- 
penditure, 1 ailways, and National Debt 

There is a sober exposition of the economic 
creed of Indian Nationalism on the lines of 
Dadabhai Naoroji, R C. Dutt, W Digby and 
H. Hyndman and other writers who have been 
nicknamed the “dismal school ’ A glance at 
the list of the subjects dealt with reveals that 
it IS remarkably wide in range and being the 
most thorough treatise of its kind that has 
been produced in the Telugu language, it can 
safely be utilised as a reference book by students 
of Economics 

Though they have presented their case in a 
lucid manner and tried to refute the arguments 
of the Government officials who persistently 
point out that the condition of the masses has 
been slowly but surely improving, yet there 
is a sad omission. The authors repeat meohamc- 
ally the hackneyed solutions and there is a 
remarkable lack of constructive suggestions on 
'the part of the authors who discuss this 
poverty problem. While they have taken pains 
to point out, that our progress when compared 
with other countries, say, Italy, which is less 
fortunately equipped with the requisite resources 
than India, is dissappoimng, they have not paid 
heed to the other entity of the Nation, namely 
the People The wealth of a Nation lies in the 
land and the people India is bound to remain 
static for quite a long time until the people will 
for a better state of things and with united mass 
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conscionsriess strive to attain it, thus repudiating 
the cynical westerner’s remark that India is the 
“dying East”. 

It IS easy to say, it sounds well to the 
ear and it can be supported by cogent 
arguments that financial autonomy would 
solve this “grinding poverty” and colossal 
ignorance that are stunting all growth How- 
ever it cannot be the sole panacea on which reli- 
ance can be placed Changes in socio-economic 
conditions, arise in the level of our culture and 
and an improvement in the conditions of our 
livelihood are absolutely essential before India 
can be counted as one of the progressive coun- 
tries of the world. 

Life of Julius Caesar in Telbgd By M 
Sitammd'iaOf B. A L T, Pointed at the Indian 
Printing Woihs^ Madias Pnce Be l-O-O^ Pp 16S, 

Mr. Sitaramaro needs no introduction to 
the Telugu public* and his numerous text-books 
on Geography and puranic stories are familiar 
to everybody. His biography of Caesar’s life 


removes a long-felt want and such biographies 
of eminent and world-renowned personages would 
have a powerful moulding influence on the char- 
acter of the Andhra youths He describes the 
conditions of Rome prior to Caesars’ advent in 
public life Without sacrificing historical accu- 
racy he has infused life into its dry bones by 
occasionally borrowing from Shakespear’s dra- 
matised version of Julius Caesar’s life He closes 
his book wutli the appropriate remark that the 
Indian people who are aspiring for representa- 
tive government should, unlike the Romans of 
pre-Caesarian days, remain united, peace-loving 
and 3 ust. There is an interesting foreword by 
Mr H Pattabhiramarao and a lengthy and 
learned introduction by Prof M Venkatarangaya. 

B Ramachandra Rao. 

In [the last April number of the Modern 
Review, there is a little misprint about tbe 
price of (Balvarta) on page 445. , The 

price of the book is annas seven and not Ee 1 as 
printed. 


THE OLD OLD STORY 

By SANTA OHATTERJEE, 


( 9 ) 

D ays rolled on. Abmash repeated his 
visits in rapid succession j but all the 
same, Karuna^s game of hide and seek 
did not lose favour with her , she kept it up. 

If he camp in the evening, Karuna might 
not be at home , and this fear forced Abmash 
many an afternoon to neglect his work and 
rush up to their place in his motor in order to 
keep time with the school ’bus. The rooms 
looked untidy Karuna felt ashamed when 
AbinSsh saw that she felt shy, for she could 
not entertain the guest properly under her 
burden of household duties. Abmash no- 
ticed these, but never worried about it. 
“Finish your work, 1 am waiting here,^’ say- 
ing this, he would stick to his post like a 
sentry. After the work thpy went for a 
drive or to the cinema, as Abmash liked. The 
evenings were the free hours of her prison 
life. She could not easily surrender this 
freedom daily to the same one man. That 

76i-~12 


Abinash was taking it away by foice and 
that it began to look like a matter of right 
to him in the eye of outsiders, were not un- 
known to Karuna. But she resented this 
claim and did not like to acknowledge ic. 

On holidays Karuna used to call her 
friends in the morning and m the afternoon. 
These calls were like Hymg a flag disclaiming 
Abinash’s pretensions. If others tried to 
have their joke at her cost, Karuna always 
joined in and thus took the air of truth out 
of their insinuations. Her friends looked 
for a weak spot in her armour of treating 
everything playfully, but hardly found any. 
They had to give up, but tbeir cuiiosity 
grew unceasingly. The c^uiet and peaceful 
retreat which Karuna was building up m 
the solitude of Satadal’s room, was fre- 
quently visited by Abmaslf, who came like 
an infuriated cyclonic outburst to rob it of 
its quiet and happiness and to put every- 
thing out of order and upside down. The 
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love that was blossoming forth m the cool 
shade of their secluded friendship, of which 
the roots lay in the shaded paths of memo- 
ry, could hardly remain fresh and bright in 
the dazzling rays of Abmash’s passion The 
mellow touch of quiet happiness and the 
refreshing fragrance of delicate sentiment, 
which one could find in the soft waible of 
their conversations in Satadal’s room, could 
never be realised by Abinash. He would be 
driven by his jealousy to pay visits 
to Satadal’s room, and very often, when he 
had just left the house, he would return and 
go to that loom If he found Satadal alone, 
trying to revive her cherished memories, he 
would feel quite happy and go out ; if he 
found Satadal out, he would imagine her as 
paying visits to the pigeon holes of Karuna’s 
home and blaze up m anger ; and if he dis- 
covered the two friends absorbed m a quiet 
exchange of smiles and tears he would rend 
that quietness like a bolt from the blue, bring 
tears into the eyes of Satadal by something 
unseemly, hurt Haruna and go away dissatis- 
fied with everything. He would feel angry 
also with himself. — Why did he create a 
disturbance like a fool and make unhappy 
the person he wanted so much to please. But 
there was no way out of it, if he discovered 
that Karuna was enjoying quiet happiness in 
company with some one else neglecting his 
own eagerness , all his eagerness would 
become a fiame of fire, just as the clouds 
which carry water roar in a thunder in a 
moment , and this fire would scorch them 
both j though when it was spent, be would 
feel sorry. 

The cement-clad and potted bower 
which Karuna was building up with her own 
hands on the second storey terrace required 
many things which Karuna could not afford 
" to buy. Abinash could not excuse these 
wants and deficiencies , he would say every 
now and then “Why do you put the plants 
in old canisters ^ Why is that pot for that 
rose plint so small I’ Grafted plants are al- 
ways better, why not get some and so on 
Karuna at first tried to hide the truth in 
empty statements, and answered him, “Oh, the 
garden must suit our palace, I can’t worry 
so much about an eighteen inch garden ” 
Abinash never understood when and how 
people’s susceptibilities were hurt. He was 
blunt m more ways than one. Therefore he 
Ipissed the point pf her ^yagipng and a^kod 


her m a fresh form the same old questions. 
So one day Karuna burst out . “Can’t you 
see, we have not got enough money to please 
our fancy ?” 

The very next day, Abinash sent her 
some ten or twelve foreign-made flower-pots 
and an assortment of fiesh plants. She 
could not say anything to the bearers, and 
the pots and plants were kept, though she 
veiy much disliked the whole thing. When 
Abinash came, she could not very well return 
what she had already accepted, nor could she 
rebuke him aftei accepting his presents The 
affair was closed after a mild display 
of dissatisfaction. But once he found 
the load open, Abinash began to send 
all sorts of piesents whenever he liked 
to do so. The eyes of the neighbourhood 
began to grow sharp everyday with jealousy 
and ciuiosity. Whenever she smelt a piesent 
from Abinash, Sailaja would rush up and say, 
“Let us see, what has Karuna’s charmer sent 
to-day 

Sudha’s mother, Bini’s aunt and others 
would burn with jealousy, but would, never- 
theless, smile from ear to ear and says — 
“What more, our Karuna will now leave her 
poor relations behind and become the queen 
of a real palace.” 

Karuna would disclaim and object, but 
the evidence lay so heavily against her that 
her arguments lacked strength. As a last 
resort she had to take cover under falsehood. 
One does not like to exhibit the contents of 
one’s heart to the world, and Karuna could 
not tell others about AbinSsh’s eagerness 
and of her own dilemma , moreover, others 
generally do not anaiyse people’s problems 
so considerately, nor even see things when 
they are shown. They want the plain “Yes’' 
or “Ko”. As a result, although it pained 
her, Karuna had to tell white lies. “Abinash 
Babu IS an old friend of DadSmashSly’s, he 
has not forgotten whatever good turns 
Dadamashay might have done him. When 
he went to England I was even smaller than 
SailajS’s boy. I don’t remember things 
clearly. Though T feel shy to mix with him 
now, be is an old friend, we cannot treat 
him as a stranger.’ She gave these out m 
bits, she blushed and stammered to say more 
than one of these at a time. But she had to 
say them. She would console herself with 
the thought that she was telling no lie. But 
kn^W theye a hidden suggestioii 
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behind these truths which was not quite 
veracious. It was here that she had her 
doubts. 

Abinash had set apart a place for Karuna 
in his mind when he saw her for the fiist 
time. She seemed quite novel to him and, 
moreover, the fact that she was not giving 
him much importance, drove him to an eager 
desire to conquer her. From his childhood 
one thing had been becoming more and more 
deep-rooted m his mind, and it was that the 
people who hovered round him were all 
doing so for gam. He could not stand the 
greedy. Unknown to himself, his heart had 
developed a hunger for love , but in repel- 
ling all his acquaintances, he had to re]ect 
love also. 

When in Karuna he missed the familiar 
figure of gieed, he leaned all the more to- 
wards her ; but the priceless thing he 
wanted, he tiled to attract speedily with the 
help of the .same greed. Having found in 
one the image of his heart’s desire after so 
long and fearing that he might lose it, he 
accepted as a quickly efiective means that 
which he had hated so intensely in others 

AbinSsh had one great desire, that of 
conquest As a boy, when he had defied 
everybody and embraced sorrow, when he 
was bringing up his baby brother with 
suffering as his sole companion, it was this 
py of conquest that helped him to keep his 
head up. To have proved to the world that 
he could achieve the impossible satisfied his 
egotism and made his suffering worth it. 
This pride of conquest brought him luck as 
a student , and m his career, what stimulated 
him t'o work tirelessly and concentrate in- 
tensely was this same mentality. He wanted 
to win the goddess of his heart m the same 
way as he won the goddess of fortune ; but 
where his fate put him, m that vanity 
fair with its Muralas and Bijalis, he could 
hardly find what he wanted. 

Abinash wanted to win his love and leave 
the arena, as m some Swayambara-Sabha^ 
of old, with disdainful glances at the van- 
quished rivals. But one must have worthy 
rivals. Who evei wanted to vanquish a 
rival, if it yielded no glory ? But the arena 
where Abinash moved held only those who 

The assembly m ancient times where an 
unmarried princess chose her bridegroom from 
among the assembled persons of royal lineage. 


had achieved nothing , they, if any, were his 
rivals Those who had neither wealth nor 
fame, they alone went about begging. Where 
was the glory m winning a victory over 
them ? But those who had achieved, never 
wanted to beg, they wanted to be sought 
aftei and often the garland of Victory fell 
on their necks without asking. Abinash 
discovered a new way to victory, he went 
fiom flower to fiowei, like a honey-bee, but 
would not be captured anywhere. At last, 
where he impiisoned himself of his own 
accord, he found also his way to victory He 
moved away from under the uplifted arms 
with the ready garlands, and wanted to hold 
up Karuna above all the ladies of wealth. 
Just as some in their piide of sacrifice, dis- 
play their sacrifice like a diamond crown on 
their heads and turn up their nose at the 
worldly, similarly Abinash wanted to dis- 
card the daughters of affluence and make 
the daughter of poverty the cynosure of all 
eyes. 

The little leisure that Karuna found on 
holidays was becoming progressively scaice, 
A holiday would never come but Abinash 
would flood her with invitations. The invita- 
tions were seldom for spending a quiet hour, 
they were to parties where beauties thronged 
in their bejewelled numbers. Bengali sahibs 
dressed up their black bodies in western 
clothing and made fruitless attempts at 
walking and swaggering like their European 
ideals, and foreign splendour lor ever tem- 
pted the mind of a slave race through piano 
music, costly dishes and endless equipment. 
Abinash dragged Karuna into these when- 
ever he could find a chance 

It is not easy to rise above these illusions. 
Not that Karuna liked such things, when 
she thought about them , but she could not 
very easily shove aside her high place 
in these exhibitions of opulence. Their 
glamour enwrapped her mind, Her brother 
and sister, who had been brought up m 
want, became restless with joy at these 
chance-gotten treats. Even the torn treatises 
of the old philosopher Tarmikanta, seemed 
to cheer up at the prospect of seeing 
smiles m the house of sorrow. And even 
Karuna felt a little piide when she found 
that she was being valued by a person whom 
the world apparently thought to be 
possessed of great worth. 

On winter days Karuna, in her ignorance 
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o£ tlie sharp edge which the breeze outside 
possesses, would go out on steamer and gar- 
den parties with her worn-out little shawl 
Others in the party had no lack of shawls, 
etc,, but knowing that acknowledging the 
cold is a sign of old age, they would rather 
not make provision for protection against it. 
While Murala Dutta shivered in her short- 
sleeve blouse and a shawl of the size of an 
handkerchief on her shoulders, Abinash 
would laugh from under his warm clothing 
in an ecstasy of cruelty, comment upon the 
circulation of blood in females m the light 
of medical science and draw imaginary pic- 
tures of how glorious Bijali looked with her 
Dacca muslin flying in the winl-.er breeze. 
Though Baruna did not like these ]okes, 
she had to listen to them nevertheless, But 
the matter did not end with meiely listening 
to these things. On several occasions, 
Abinash had inveighed against this foolish- 
ness, and then suddenly finding Karuna 
shivering in the cold, had placed his own 
shawls on her shoulders before everybody. 

Karuna became the focus of all attention 
because Abinash showed love to her for the 
same thing as stimulated his scorn when it 
was found in others She could not help 
feeling a bit vain, even if for a moment, when 
Abinash placed his costly shawl on her 
shoulders in defiance of so many eyes brim- 
ming with ]ealousy and malicious contempt , 
but she could not accept this chivalrous 
attention, as its acceptance implied, it seemed 
to her, the acceptance of something beyond 
that mere shawl. It pained her to give up 
her vanity, but there was this fear. She 
could never do anything without a thorough 
self-examination. This little doubt prevent- 
ed her from moving in any direction qu*ckly. 
It retarded the action upon her mind of all 
inducements, good as well as evil. 

The lower one is in the scale of humani- 
ty, the more well-defined is the cause of one’s 
happiness and sorrow, ]oy and grief, strug- 
gles and conflicts, and the more concrete 
and clear-cut are one’s ideals. The higher 
one rises, the more complicated does one’s 
life become, the more one’s joys and suffer- 
ings and sorrows become a difficult tangle. 
The more self-conscious one is and the more 
given to leflection, the more does one’s percep- 
tion of good and evil, joy and sorrow, quiver 
and sway at each touch like the needle of a 
delicate balance, and one finds it the more 


difficult to arrive at general conclusions. 
Where the ordinary man will see unmixed 
sorrow or happiness, the mind of such men 
will feel a thousand contradictory emotions. 
To them death is not one great mass of dark- 
ness, nor birth the pure light of hope. As 
a result, the lives of such men show eternal 
struggle and conflict and intense complica- 
tion. Such men never see a thing merely in 
the light of the present , the shapes of 
future possibilities swarm round each like 
locusts, numerous and beyond the power of 
man to count. 

Though full of work, Karuna’s life was 
peaceful. There was neither novelty nor 
excitement in it. That was why she could 
not accept any change easily , her subjec- 
tive temperament wanted to examine each 
m the seclusion of her mind. But Abinash 
broke into that seclusion like an unruly 
storm and stood on her life’s highway. He 
held up before her eyes the glamour of 
wealth and painted a picture of love as wild 
and tumultous as a river in flood, before her 
mind. The quiet rhythm in which her life 
had been flowing along for such a long time, 
suddenly changed. There was no leisure for 
thinking , but she could not give up self- 
control and drift with the current. Separa- 
tion enables man to realise the value of 
those near and dear. The intensity of the 
sobs of one’s heart tells one of the value 
of love, and want enables one to realise the 
value of wealth. But one on whose life 
death has cast no shadows, never realises 
how death makes one weep. How can one 
know whether one is really attached to 
wealth, so long as one suffers from an abun- 
dance of it ? That one desires that which has 
moved away after rousing his hunger, is 
realised through that hunger itself ; but it 
does not even give one a chance to think 
whether any hunger will be roused if the 
dinner plate is held before the mouth while 
one IS still asleep. 

Abinash would never move away from 
Karuna even once, to give her a chance to 
think if he held a place in her life. Whether 
in his absence the place which he held in 
her life by force, would remain unoccupied, 
he never thought nor required to think ; 
but Karuna required to do so He had none 
of the beggar4ike willingness to wait which 
is found in love , he believed he could get, 
whatever he wanted, by force and he was 
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taking by force . Karuna wanted to stop it. 
She wanted, as it were, to say, ‘‘Wait, let 
me see how much I have to give yon.” Bnt 
Abmash had no time to wait and Kanina 
could not get the oppoitunity to see what 
she had to give. 

A little leisure came by chance. Abmash 
was called away on a professional visit to 
a rich man’s house in Saliaranpur. He had 
to leave Calcutta for a few days Karuna 
shifted, as it were, into a more comfortable 
position from a cramped one after the 
crowded hours which she had been living 
through the last month or thereabout. 
AbinasFs courtship and the dut'es imposed 
on her by her official superiois had given her 
hardly a moment to call her own and this 
had tired her out thoroughly. 

Karuna had just got up after going 
through a lot of examination papers sub- 
mitted by the giils at the school It was 
Sunday. Everyone was busily engaged m 
enjoying the day to the dregs. Only the 
studeiat next door had got quite tired after 
five hour’s continuous study and had begun 
almost unconsciously to hum the words of 
the song, 

“Come, oh spring, come to the earth, 
Break, oh break, these bonds, bring, 

Bring the pangs of an inspired soul ” 

A hawker was shrieking, “Cloth, do you 
want cloth,” and trudging along the same 
lane over and over again. Karuna had 
decided to go to Satadal, because she had 
not seen her for a long time. And more- 
over, she would get her alone to day. There 
would be no reason for one to suggest that 
she was going to Abinash’s house on the 
pretext of visiting Satadal and there would 
be no necessity to give false and half-true 
reasons for coming to that house under the 
cross-examination of AbinSsh. 

The thought that rules one’s mind at 
any time comes out, even against one’s wish, 
through random talks. This is the more 
true where people talk to intimate friends 
and without a strict censorship over words. 

Satadal was peacefully sewing a rag- 
quiltinher room. She had been contem- 
plating her pencil designs on its surface and 
had just rejected red thread for the em- 
broidery in favour of black. There was 
hardly any hurry in her work one would 
think that beyond that rag-quilt, her life 
was free from problems and worries. 


Kuruna said as she entered, “It makes 
one envious to see you, dear. You aie quite 
peaceful and happy with that kantha'^ and 
looking totally care-free ” 

Satadal threw down tbe IMhd and said 
with a faint sad smile, “Oh no, no, you must 
not envy me of all persons ^ May even 
my enemies be not care-free like myself ^ 

I have killed the root of all worries and 
cares, (meaning her husband and hope of a 
family, how can T have cares 

Karuna said, “Even that is good from 
one point of view If one could only realise 
that, what could happen to one m the way of 
good 01 evil has alieady happened, nothing 
would be more lelievmg and one could 
carry on for the rest of life with what- 
ever came to hand.” 

Satadal said, “No dear, you have not 
been afflicted with such a fate and let us 
hope you won’t ever be , but those that 
sufier from it know how difficult it is to drag 
through life with the knowledge that there 
was neither better nor worse. I had once 
been on the blink of that “All Over” and 
had theie not been that shy little chhota- 
mama (younger uncle) of mine, I would 
surely have gone over its brink into its 
fatal depths.” 

Tears overflowed Satadal’s quiet and 
smilmg face. Karuna caught her by the 
hand and said, “Truly dear, it was I who 
made the mistake. All worries, all strug- 
gles are beautiful when one knows that if 
one can find the way through their maze, 
happiness waits at the end with a welcome 
smile. But if one is confronted with two 
roads both looking equally attractive 
like the Nalas at Damayanti’s Swayambara 
(own-choice,) how is one to make a choice ? 
It IS much better to have no choice left/’ 

Satadal said, “Yes, that is no doubt a 
difficult problem. But I am safe there, I 
never had any such conflicts and naturally 
fail to give you a solution, If my clihota- 
mama had been • ” 

Kaiuna laughed and nudged Satadal 
playfully and said, “Goodness me, what 
bother ^ You will bring m your chhotamdmd 
everywhere 1 How happy 1 would be to get 
hold of such an all-knowing mmd. I have 
moie problems to be answered than you.” 

Satadal said, “All right, when he comes 

^ The rag-quilt 
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tills time, I shall go and tie him up at your 
doors. Make him talk for all he is worth.^’ 

^ Karuna suddenly became grave and 
said, “Let us have no more of this nonsense. 
Tell me if somebody held up to you all the 
wealth of Aladm and asked you to take it 
provided you had a right to do so, what 
would you do 

Satadal answered easily “What else shall 
I do ? I shall think out if I had a claim on 
it. Jt does not matter so much whether I got 
a lot of money or not that I should be left 
helpless in an ocean of indecision.” 

It was not quite clear whether Satadal 
had seen what Karuna was driving at, so 
she gave up practically all pretence of sub- 
tlety and said, “It is quite easy for one who 
does not know what want is to say so. But 
think, if you could not even get enough 
after having roasted your bones in work 
and, not only that, if a lot of helpless people 
depended totally upon you ; if you went 
down, there would be none to pull you 
out but many to go down with you , if 
your whole life lay before you with not even 
the glimmer of a smile in it , if sorrow 
poured on you from all sides unendingly 
like the torrents of the rainy season 
And if in such a moment some one 
turned ^ up with a splendour of opulence 
which lighted up your darkness, did away 
with the fear of starvation, held out a hope 
that your days on earth would not be 
entirely occupied with misery and fatigue 
but there would be enough enjoyment m 
it , wouldn't you feel like jumping at it 
But if at the same moment some one whis- 
pered in your ear, ‘Don’t take unless you 
have a right to it , even death is better 
than stealing’, and the time for the wealth 
to move away from you for ever came 
nearer and nearer ^ what do you feel 
like doing 

Sabadal said, “Pardon me dear, I have 
not thought about you m that way, I know 
what want is but that want will never 
be removed. Nobody neglects the oppor- 
tunity of removing a want which there is 
hope of removing.” 

KarunS was blushing led for having 
given out the story of her mnei conflict 
in this way. Oh shame, that she should, 
like a fool, blurt out her secret m this 
house of all places ^ She was looking for 
a way to undo what she had done, but 


with no success. But if she did not answer 
Satadal, her helplessness would be made 
all the more clear Xaruna said, “You 
were not understanding the thing. So 
I gave an example. You know that there are 
numbers of others in this world who suffer 
besides you and me, and they also meet 
with temptation Or else what would 
hammer them into the proper human 
shape f” 

Having b^en brought up in poverty, what 
Kaiuna found m wealth, when she got a 
taste of it, was that, in spite of its short- 
comings, it at least gave a tired soul a 
chance to rest She had been thoroughly 
tired out under the grind of poverty in the 
very first morning of her life. Who would 
not be tempted it at such a moment some 
one appeared in the shape of the giver of 
iest?JBut nobody in this world has a 
right only to take That is why her pure 
mind stepped aside from where there was 
a chance to cheat. 

Although she knew that her ^^rldly 
fortune awaited only a slight tug from her 
hands to come down upon her, she engaged 
her. whole mind to keep her hands in 
check. But poor deprived Xaruua could 
not very well move away from hope , 
at the same time the fear of what the 
other party claimed m return, made her 
tremble. That Abinash was eager to stage 
the drama of his conquest of Karuna in 
public, made her feel uncomfortable, but 
it also gave her a taste of the ]Oj of freedom. 
There was no chance of her seeing Abmash 
alone within the narrow precmts of their 
house. And outside it, she could always 
bung in some others to keep them company, 
thanks to Abinash’s unconscious help. 
Karuna found many opportunities to meet 
him alone, but never utilised any ; Abin§sh 
looked for them, but found none owing to 
his own unwisdom. Lest, if she met 
Abinash alone, he should ask that final ques- 
tion which can be answeied only by an ‘yes’ 
or a ‘no” lest she should have to say ‘no’ and 
thus spoil her chance of ending her sorrows 
and refuse the heart-felt appeal of another 
by mistake, she avoided meeting Abinish 
alone in order to have time for thinking 
and, answered his eager words with mere 
polite conventionalities. Her inmost purity 
of mind made her afraid lest, tempted by 
the opportunity of change of fortune, she 
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made a commercial transaction a part and 
parcel oi her life, as it were. She knew 
Foitune would smile on a poor girl like 
herself but once. So see hesitated to reject 
this opportunity and thus saciifice ail hope 
of happiness She did not know what was 
drawing her — love or temptation 

Kanina knew that no rich man or his son 
would come to court her. Yet she made all 
the known rich young men come to her as 
suppliants in her imagination and sent every 
one away with a proud and queenly sway 
of her head. Then why was she hesitating 
in this case ^ That he had actually come was 
a gieat reason, but Karuna did not think of 
it Moreover, she found here the song 
which she had never heard before in her 
life, and also the willingness to surrender 
which she had not yet found elsewheie. 

Though her heart did not respond to this 
song like a correctly tuned Vi7ia, could she 
for that reason put a cruel stop to it ^ 
One who is a suppliant though a giver is a 
difficult person to refuse. So Karuna was 
wondering whether all this hesitation and 
tenderness were not the first signs of love, 

She started a fresh topic. But the other 
talker, Satadal, could follow only her own 
known tracks. Satadahs conversation turned 
into the same old path. The vision of the 
same shy, courteous, wise and afiectionate 
young man, her younger uncle, materialised 
in its many and everchanging aspects. When 
she came home after a couple of hour's con- 
versation, Saila-ja ran downstairs and put- 
ting her hand on Karuna's shoulder said, 
“Do you know, a poor man’s words sound 
wise when it is too late Didn’t I say, ‘do 
what you like but don’t marry for money.’ 
Now you see what has happened to Nani ’ 
Couldn’t we marry rich men ^ We did not; 
for we are not so fond of money.” 

KarunH could, not lemember when Sailaja 
had voiced her wisdom regarding rich men. 
It was true, after she had come back from 
Nani’s showy Botibhai *, she had sat down 
with her hand on her forehead and said, 
“Fate is everything’” That was all that 
KarunI could recollect, besides her request 
that Karuna shuld not forget SailajI if the 
former became rich. But leave that alone ’ 
What, however, had happened to Nani ^ 

* The feast given on the occasion of receiving 
a new-lywed w»fe“in the family 


Sailaja said, “Don’t you know ^ That old 
man Dayaiam, they wanted me also to marry 
him Thank God I did not. Yes, listen to 
the real thing. Didn’t they go to Rangoon ? 
To think of the old fellow’s excesses ’ He 
would thrash Nani till ther^ was haidly 
anything left of her. And the things 
he did befoie her veiy eyes ’ j^ny how, 
the old fellow has died now and left all 
his money to her Nani is now having her 
revenge She had learned everything from 
the husband. Now the knowledge is being 
utilised.” Sailaja began to gloat over the 
filthy picture of Nani she painted, it never 
pained her to throw mud on an old friend 
Karuna heard everything silently. Having 
finished her tale, Sailaja looked at Karuna 
meaningly and said, “Be careful darling,” 
and went to her loom smiling. But Karuni 
could not smile so easily. It gave her the 
creeps when she heard of Nani’s fate. Nani 
had grown up in the ground floor of the same 
house, No one had ever seen two clean 
sans together in her box, not even a touch 
of gold or silver on her body before her 
mariiage. She had gone nearly crazy with joy 
when she obtained a gold medal from the 
Governor’s wife for standing first in music. 
She carried it everywhere and felt as proud 
as if no one had ever got such a thing. 
Karuna remembeied the picture of this giH 
Nam. When she fasted on the Sim^atri day 
and prayed for a husband as good as the god 
Siva, there was no insincerity in her prayers. 
When she expressed her desire to be as 
chaste as Savitri, she never thought it would 
be a difficult ideal to realise. That easily- 
satisfied poor girl who had never even seen 
a hundred rupees together but was never the 
sadder for it, had married with tears in her 
eyes and sorrow m her heait, that gold-bag 
of a man Dayaram in order to satisfy her 
mother’s greed. And that Nani was desr 
troy mg her soul to day in older to be re- 
venged on her soriows ’ It pained Karuna 
like nettle-stings as she thought of it. She 
could not work out how Nani, who had once 
exclaimed when she heard that a certain 
English woman had married twice, “Good 
heavens, what is it you say, can such a thing 
happen,” who had opined, “It is better to 
hang oneself,” how that simple, straight- 
forward Nani could do such things. Perhaps 
the rich man’s money had roused in her many 
bad passions and desires but had never given 
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her the refreshing love which fills one’s 
life so completely with happiness. 

Ariina had been sleeping so long She got 
up at the sound of Sailaja andKaruna’s voices 
and wrapped herself m a cotton shawl. 
She came out, lubbmg her eyes, and said, 
‘‘Didi, you have been away visiting Satadal-di 
and something has come for you by post. 
See what it is, 1 am sure Abmash Babu has 
sent it." 

Karuna entered the room and found a 
small, registered packet with Abinasha’s 
handwriting upon it. Her heart at once 
softened What would have pained her by its 
nearness, gave her something to be glad of by 
being at a distance. She thought— why 


did she worry so much ? She was not m 
love with any one else. Then why shouldn’t 
she love the one who loved her ^ The 
women of Bengal have for ages suiiendered 
themselves to the unknown, and when he 
becomes her own she would make him her 
well-beloved. What if every word and 
every action of his did not please her ^ 
Were those with whom she had lived all her 
life pleasing to her m every word ana 
deed’ 

{ To he continued ) 

Teanslateb from the Bengali by 
ASHOKB CHATTBRJBE. 


INDIAI PERIODICALS 


Bengal-Nagpur Railway Trafac. 

According to the BengaJ-Mngpm Badimy 
Magazine, 

“The B ]Sr. Railway earned over 22 million 
passengers m 1922-23 earning over Rs 209 
lakhs Of the total number, over 19 million 
travelled in the third class representing an aver- 
age of over 50 thousand a day ” 

According to the same magazine, the 
seven principal commodities, the aggregate 
earnings on which represented neaily two- 
thirds of the entire goods were coal, 
3,853,000 tons, metallic ores, l,:i35,000 tons, 
gram and pulse, 678,000 tons , chalk and 
lime, 442,000 tons , salt, 175,000 tons ; oil- 
seeds, 103,000 tons , cotton, 85,000 tons. 


Education and Co-operative 
Societies. 

The Bombay Co-operative Quarterly 
writes • — 

It IS being increasingly apparent that educa- 
tion IS becoming costlier Heavy fees, higher 
cost of living, a higher standard of life, new 
and costlier books, all are items which taken 
together tell heavily on the slender resources 
of the average student Oo-operation and joint 
effort appear, therefore, needed in this sphere as 


much as in others and perhaps the result of 
the application of co-operative principles to the 
solution of the students’ difficulties will bear 
fruits of a kind and potency not perhaps at 
first expected Character is by far the most 
effective factor that makes or mars success in 
life, and while the mind is yet young and flexible 
and character yet in the process of formation, 
the seeds of co-operation carefully sown and 
wisely watered are bound to find a very con- 
genial soil and make students better and more 
useful citizens whose angularities have been 
rounded off early in life, who have learnt the 
benefits of organised group action and co- 
operative effort, who have imbibed the spirit of 
self-sacrifice in the service of their fellows, 
who have received some practical training 
in the methods and machinery of business and 
some education in administration and manage- 
ment of their affairs. There is no doubt whatever 
that students under such a system become better 
citizens and better co-operators They will later 
in life seek doubtless to harness co operation to 
their service to meet their other needs. How 
is co-operation then to be requisitioned m the 
first instance ^ Education societies, hostels and 
book-stores on a co-operative basis are types of 
societies which will meet the needs of students. 
The first will enable long term loans to be given 
to students for educational purposes repayable by 
convenient instalments after they begin to earn. 
Such societies cannot certainly be run with 
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success by students themselves but com 
munities for tbeir students Hostels should 
rightly be the care of diferent educational 
institutions The boarding arrangements in 
hostels are already of a co-operative nature, 
the boarders taking up the management of 
their messes by turn , the lodging accommodation 
IS however, unfortunately very limited in some 
cases, non-existent in others In such cases a 
co-operative hostel society would be extremely 
desirable and would have indeed a very good 
chance of success Fees and living being thus 
provided for, there remains economically the 
minor but from the point of training and char- 
acter-building the most important organisation, 
the co-operative book and stationery store meant 
to facilitate and cheapen the purchase of books, 
stationery, and other requirements. Experience 
has shown that such stores are easy and simple 
to manage and withal play an important part m 
the life of the institution to which they are 
attached Suitable trade terms are obtained from 
publishers and prominent booksellers through the 
sympathy and good offices of the college autho- 
rities Every year, a few days before the 
opening of the session, the secretary obtains from 
tlie professors a list of books prescribed or 
recommended. He buys and keeps ready copies 
of those books roughly m the proportion of one 
copy for every three or four students, arranges 
for the stocking and sale of second-hand books 
which students who have ]ust passed out are 
as anxious to dispose of as those coming m to 
purchase, and within a month of the first 
session the arduous part of the duties of the 
purchasing and sale secretaries is over Co- 
operative stores on these lines have been started 
m several colleges under the University of 
Bombay and the St, Xavier’s and Sydenham 
Colleges m Bombay have stores which work 
regularly and efficiently. There is a stores 
attached to the Fergusson College and another 
to the Rajaram College, while the Grujarat 
College proposes to start one shortly 

Adult Education in Rural Punjab 

We learn from the same -journal that 
there is m the Punjab a certain number of 
Co-operative Societies for education. 

Among these there are a certain number of 
rural societies the members of which bind them- 
selves to send their children to school for the 
full primary course and to pay a penalty for 
default. This is an interesting method of 
enforcing compulsion by the voluntary action 
of groups, and besides securing the enrolment 
of children in schools it may assist in the no 
less important aim of keeping them there long 
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enough to turn them mto literates. But more 
inteiesting than this method of familiarizing the 
population with the principle of compulsion is 
the big campaign for the spread of adult edu- 
cation, chiefly in rural areas, which has been 
initiated in the Punjab through the joint efforts 
of the Education and Co -operative Departments 
Both recognize that the progressive development 
of the Province cannot wait till the present 
generation of school-boys grows up, and that 
the Province needs a literate and educated rural 
population now and to-day. To this end, there 
have been started in the Province 4b adult 
schools m co-operative tracts, having in all 953 
pupils The number of pupils of adult schools m 
manioipal areas or started by local boards in rural 
areas is estimated to be 18,000 The response of 
the rural population is encouraging and the enthu- 
siasm and the capacity shown by the pupils are 
spoken of as being striking The scheme of 
work is simple, but shows a true appreciation 
of the difficulties and a desire to overcome these. 
For instance, the school terms and sessions are 
so arranged as to suit the convenience of the 
adult pupils, the use of school buildings is 
freely permitted, arrangements are made for the 
training of teachers and special readers are 
under preparation which will be interesting and 
useful to adult pupils The great thing is the 
teacher, for it is evident that the teaching of 
adults IS a special form of education and can 
only end in failure if the teacher merely imitates 
thp methods followed m the teaching of children 
Teaching lias to be largely individual when 
once the ground- work has been covered, and 
each adult pupil will have to be permitted to 
progress at his own rate and bent, the teacher’s 
task being mainly to guide and encourage and 
to indicate the application to various subjects 
of principles which have once been enunciated 
and explained The financial arrangements also 
appear to he satisfactory On the principle that 
what is paid for is better appreciated than 
what IS obtained free of charge, the community 
in a village are expected to contribute to the 
charges of maintaining and conducting the 
schools. In addition to this direct attack on 
illiteracy, the Education Department propose the 
establishment of small village libraries, the 
puhlicatiOQ of simple tracts, the exhibition of 
suitable slides and lantern lectures and the 
organizing of lectures on matters of public 
interest as aids to the dissemination of know- 
ledge, the main object of all these efforts being 
to afford to those who have not been favoured 
with opportunities to benefit by the advantages 
of education in their younger days means for 
widening their horizen and stimulating their 
mtellio'ence so as to enable them to become 
betfcer^men and more useful members of society. 
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What IS Religion ? 

The Light of the East writes — 

If you ask tlie man in the street what he 
means by his religion, I think that you will 
receive an answer of this kind 

Mentioning first, as such men genarally do, 
what is more visible and apparent, he will tell 
you that his religion consists in certain external 
practices or rites through which he propitiates, 
thanks, honours and praises one or several super- 
human beings who wield power over the life 
of men and direct to a certain extent the course 
of physical events. He will be concrete, describ- 
ing to you his pujaSj his namaz^ his services or 
his prayers 

But let the man talk on and you will soon 
realise that there is more in his religion than 
meets the eye. These external rites are not the 
whole of it 

And first, to placate or propitiate the super- 
human beings external ceremonies do not suffice 
One must also adopt a definite code of conduct, 
behave in a well-determined way towards other 
men, nay perhaps even towards lower creatures. 
In other words to the religious man what we call 
morali^'y appears and appeals as a department of 
his religion Moral duties are a part of the service 
which he must render to the divinity 

Then religion is even more than combined 
rites and morality. To the religiously inclined 
any religion seems but formal, which does not 
include a profound, though at times silent, in- 
ward veneration of the Supreme Object of wor- 
ship, the Supreme Ruler of all things. 

For, m spite of all the efforts of ethnologists 
of the old evolutionist school to conceal it, the 
fact IS now patent that even the lowest ido- 
latrous races, have some knowledge of the one 
great God and that they adore and fear Him in 
their heart even when they (as is often the case) 
do not worship Him through external rites. 

Swami Viyekananda on the Hmdu- 
Mahammadan Problem. 

Piahioddha Bharata gives copious ex- 
tracts from a letter written by Swami 
Vivekananda to a Mahammadan gentleman 
at Namital in which the Swami dealt with 
the Hmdu-Mahammadan Problem. 

Whether we call it Vedantism or any ism, 
the truth IS that Adwaitism is the last word of 
religion and though and the only position from 
which one can look upon all religions and sects 
with love 

The Hindus may get the credit of arriving 
at it earlier than other races, they being an older 
race than either the Hebrew or the Arab, yet 


practical Adwaitism, w hich looks upon and be- 
haves to all mankind as one’s own soul, is yet to 
be developed among the Hindus universally 

“On the other hand, our experience is that if 
ever the followeis of any religion approached to 
this equality in an appreciable degree in the plane 
of practical work-a-day life, — it may be quite 
unconscious generally of the deeper meaning and 
the underlying principle of such conduct, which 
the Hindus as a rule so clearly perceive — it is 
those of Islam and Islam alone 

“Therefore we are firmly persuaded that with- 
out the help of practical Islam, theories of Ye- 
dantism, however fine and wonderful they may 
be, are entirely valueless to the vast mass of 
mankind . 

“For our own Motherland a junction of the 
two great systems, Hinduism and Islam — Ye- 
danta Brain and Islam Body — is the only hope 

“I see in my mind’s eye the future perfect 
India rising out of this chaos and strife, glorious 
and invincible, with Yedanta brain and Islam 
body.” 

Swami Sudhananda, who makes these ex- 
tracts, point out, that 

In order to bring about this consummation, 
comparative study of Hindu and Islamic cultures, 
by both the Hindus and Mahommedans is abso- 
lutely necessary But this can be undertaken 
by only a few cultured minds belonging to both 
these great systems We would suggest here 
two other methods, following, of course, those 
indicated by Swamiji himself, which can be 
undertaken by the lesser minds at once and with 
comparative ease. 

How should the Hindus begin according to 
Swamiji ? It is by bringing all their knowledge 
especially their Vedas — the source according to 
them of all knowledge, to the masses. Let the 
Hindu learn his own ancient history and under- 
stand that the present customs of his own little 
village are not the whole of his religion. Let 
him travel at least in the different provinces of 
India, and observe the divergent and almost 
contradictory customs prevailing everywhere in 
the name of the Hindu religion. 

For instance, one who has travelled m Ben- 
gal, the Punjab and Madras, will find that in 
these provinces the rigidity or laxity regarding 
the caste and food questions is widely different 
In Madras, there is so much rigidity that the 
Brahmana there does not touch the food even 
seen by a Sudra, whereas Bengal just stands 
midway between Madras and the Punjab which 
IS more lax in these matters. But in order to 
justify all these divergent practices the authority 
of the same Hindu religion is invoked. So also 
regarding the marriage customs.! In Nepal they 
still follow the laws of Manu, and according to 
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the custom o£ anuluma marriage the Brahmauas 
there do not hesitate to marry Kshatriya or even 
Vaisya wives, while in Bengal marriage is strict- 
ly confined to the particular siih« caste to winch 
one belongs In Madras, the strange custom of 
marrying one’s cousin prevails, and often the 
orthodox Brahmanas will not look for marriage 
anywhere else if they can get their maternal 
uncles’ daughters as their wives Besides observ- 
ing all these different customs, if a Hindu stu- 
dies also his own Vedas, or even the Smritis or 
Pnranas, he will be astonished to find many 
things which the ancients considered sacred, but 
which according to present notions are looked 
upon as shocking 

He continues • — 

What will be the result of tins study and 
travel ? The views of the Hindu 'will surely 
broaden, and certainly he will not be the able to 
remain in his narrow groove He will remain 
of course, a Hindu of Hindus, but still be will 
not be able to look down upon his Mahommedan 
brethren with contempt and term them Mlech- 
chhas’ For, after this travel and study, not 
only will he not consider a certain social custom 
as indispensable for becoming a pure and ortho- 
dox Hindu, not only will he learn that the 
spirit resides in the body of a Hindu as well as 
of a Musnlman, but also he will find in turning 
over his own holiest scriptures — the Vedas — 
that what he considers in a Mlechchha the most 
abominable thing, namely, the killing and eating 
of bovine species has not only been tolerated 
by lus ancestors but oftentimes has been consi- 
dered even sacred ' So with this knowledge 
growing within him, will he have the heart 
to insist on his Mahommedan brethren in 
season and out of season to desist from cow- 
killing ? 

As regards the Muhammadans, he 

Our Mussalman brethren will have equally 
to spread the knowledge of their Koran and 
other holy books among tbeir masses. They 
will have also to study their Sia, Sunni and 
other sub-divisions, undertake to travel at least 
111 a few of the Indian provinces and Mahom- 
medan countries, and find out for themselves 
what the real Islam consists of Let the Hindu 
Sangathans and Moslem Leagues be such centres 
of education and educative propaganda, both 
religious and secular, and we fervently believe 
that both the mighty limbs of our ’•body-politic 
will grow equally strong and become ultimately 
not antagonistic but helpful to each other 


Blood from the Little Pmger 

In the Autobiogiaphy of Pandit Siva- 
nath Sastn (in Fengali) it is stated that 
once his mother made a Bacrificial ofteiiiig 
of a little blood from her bieast foi the 
welfaie of her son Bai Bahadui Hira Lall 
B. A., writes in Man in India that ‘‘in the 
northern poition of the Cential Piovinces 
the blood acceptable for such a purpose is 
from the little finger.” 


The Pate of the Red Man. 

By way of reviewing ‘^The Red Man in 
the IJnited States” by G B. B. Lindquist, 
Mr. J V Mills, M, A, 5 I. C S., writes m 
Man in India . — 

When the ‘pale faces’ landed on the shores 
of the Kew World four hundred and thirty 
years ago they found themselves m a land 
peopled by a numerous race living in pros- 
perous, well-organized social groups. It is 
significant that a book of 450 pages suffices 
to describe the present state of the scattered 
remnants of those once mighty tribes, so 
uniform has been their treatment and its 
results The story is a harrowing one. 

The dealings of the white man with Red 
Indians fall into three periods marked by the 
policy pursued in each, namely Extermination, 
Segregation and Assimilation. 

About the extermination of the Red 
Man by the first settlers, who were Biitish 
and other European immigrants, Mi. Mills 
writes ’ — 

The first settleis were received as friends 
by the Indians, and the Pilgrim Fathers of 
the May FLoimi owed their lives to the gene- 
rosity of Massasoit, an Indian Chief On his 
son their successors made treacherous war 
For gratitude vyas short-lived and greed for 
land quickly took its place Immigrants 
streamed steadily into the country and the 
owners of the soil were ousted from their 
homes. They retaliated and were treated as 
vermin The catch-phrase “The only good 
Su3un IS a dead Sujun” sums up the history 
of the next three hundred years Solemn 
treaties were made with Indians guarrantee- 
ing their rights in the soil for ever, only to 
he treated as scraps of paper when the white 
men wanted more land To tins day the 
Kavajo is being ousted from lus ancestral 
domain by ranchers, iGio regard him as a 
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trespasser He is too weak to fight, but in 
the past there were many bitter wars m 
which the Red Man was always beaten and 
forced to flee farther and further towards 
the west before the on-coramg tide, in turn 
pressing on and disturbing hitherto untouched 
tnbes. 

Then “a period of Segregation set in,’* 
as. 

This state of things could not go on for 
ever Indians were forcibly removed from 
their homes and settled on Reservations to 
fend for themselves The land was not select- 
ed on the principle of what w^as most suitable 
to the Indians, but on that of what was 
least useful to the settlers Sometimes no 
Reservations were granted at all In 1851 
and 1852 the Government of the United States 
made treaties by which tribes of Californian 
Indians numbering two-hundred thousand souls 
gave up their rights in land in return for 
a promise of Reservation aggregating seven 
and a half million acres to be set apart for 
the sole use of the Indians for ever The 
treaties were iiever ratified, by the Senate 
and ioc'ie filed for Jiftij years By that time the 
problem had nearly solved itself, for the land- 
less, starving Indians had been reduced to 
between fifteen and twenty thousand. Four 
thousand five hundred of them have been 
allotted eight thousand five hundred acres 
The rest are presumably still landless 

As was only natural, this system of re- 
servations failed. 

Settled against their will on unfamiliar 
soil, often after several compulsory moves, the 
Indians lost all ambition and interest in life 
They were not sufficiently protected from the 
vices and diseases of the white man Hunting 
tribes could not support themselves by the 
chase because the areas were too small and 
the buffalo upon which they had depended 
was on the way to extinction, and agricultural- 
ists often found that barren land was their 
portion It was therefore decided to absorb 
the Indian into the ordinary population of 
the United States, and the present period of 
Assimilation began The Reservations were 
opened to settlers and the Indian urged to 
become an ordinary squatter The policy is clear 
There is no longer room for the Indian to live as 
an Indian He must be denationalised and re- 
duced to the drab level of the population around 
him, he must forget his past and be content 
with a few acres of land, his ambition must 
be a moral life in a sanitary house with a 
sufficiency of dollars Ho wonder many full- 
blood Indians are still laudator es femporib ach 


Mr Lindquist’s book illustrates well the official 
attitude towards the Indians To him the Red 
Man’s religion is superstition, which no fewer 
than twenty- seven different denominations are 
attempting to eradicate , no marriage by Indian 
custom IS “legal”, tribal dances are “injurious 
to industry”, presents at feasts “lead to 
pauperization,” for a returned student to live 
as his forefathers lived before him and “go 
back to the blanket” is to be an object of 
scorn , where, as among the Pueblos, the native 
form of government still survives, it is describ- 
ed as a “menace to advancement” Hor does 
the State stop at moral pressure No Indian 
is granted the rights of citizenship unless he 
breaks away from his tribal organization and 
in certain cases local payments are withheld 
from men who dare marry according to their 
ancestral custom. 

The wide spaces over which the Indian 
roamed are lost to him for ever The alterna- 
tives are Segregation and Assimilation The 
former of these has failed, though with large 
enough areas of suitable land and strict exclusion 
of foreigners it would probably have succeeded. 
The second alternative is now being tested 
What will be its results ’ The Indians in the 
United States are no longer dying out Indeed 
they are slowly increasing in number and now 
total .140,000 Whether the assimilated rem- 
nants of the race will continue to increase 
remains to be seen In any case they must soon 
cease to be Indians in anything but blood 
Individuals will doubtless flourish and grow 
rich and prosperous, but the Red Men, as a 
nation, can never hope to contribute anything 
to the world The race from which sprang m 
th’e past men unrivalled m bravery, generosity 
and loyalty must, unless extinguished by absorp- 
tion, live for ever as the Jews do, a nation apart 
with no national life in which it may display 
its qualities. 


Fresh Air the Vitaliser of Japanese 
Women. 

The Health tells its readers what health 
lessons can be learnt from Japan, with 
special reference to the life of its women. 

First of all, the Japanese woman has been 
taught that life is imposible without a sufficient 
supply of fresh air The purer the air, and the 
more of ifj the happier and healthier will life 
be In Japan there is found but seldom such a 
thing as window-glass In the native houses, 
the panes are of oiled paper These are not 
sufficient to shut out the air During the coldest 
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mglits of winter fcbe'^e oiled paper panes will not 
do this But the Japanese sleep rarely with 
these paper windows closed, 

Fresh air — and a great abundance of it — is the 
Japanese rule The woman who lies down for 
her night s rest has the paper paned window 
thrown open a trifle. The air sweeps into the 
room and passes over her as she lies upon the 
floor. If she is cold she adds more bed-clothing 
but she does not close the window 

In the morning, one of the first tasks is to 
go out-of-doors There the Japanese woman 
takes in great breaths of air. This internal 
cleansing with air is treated as being of more 
importance than the morning bath that follows 
soon after The kitchen and the other rooms 
show closed windows only on the coldest days 
of winter There is no air starvation And the 
Japanese woman is a deep breather, as is shown 
in the strong, firm muscles that stand out at the 
abdomen 

Consumption is a rare disease in Japan 
Even in winter, coughs are of rare occurrence, 
and this despite the fact that the real Ja- 
panese do not heat their rooms with anything 
more than hzbachi — a tiny charcoal stone that 
does not send the temperature of the room up to 
any appreciable degree When Japanese women 
wish to feel warmer, they add clothing, just as 
they would do when going out into the street 

The Japanese look upon full deep breathing 
as being the most vital function in life Food 
IS not as important, although it is necessary 
The best of exercises are of little value when the 
breathing that accompanies them is not done 
properly. 

Whether in winter or in summer, go to an 
open window— or better still out of doors Place 
the hands on the hips and try to breath in as 
deeply as possible. Try to acquire the trick of 
sending the fresh air down so far that the lowest 
portion of the abdomen is distended by the work 
In this work, the shoulders should not be raised 
but, in time, it should be possible to breathe so 
as to swell out the sides like bellows. And then 
the trick of breathing properly has been acquired. 
Add to this, at all times a plentiful supply of 
fresh air, with the windows of a room open at 
all times during the twenty-four hours, and the 
greatest principle of healthy life has been 
gained 

Brown Rice or Polislied Rice ? 

The same paper tells us why we ought 
to prefer brown rice to polished rice 

The bran of the rice gram cannot he removed 
so easily as that of the wheat grain Its bran 
clings very tight To remove it, the rice is put 


through a machinery process whereby the ker- 
nels rub agam'it each other The friction 
removes the bran in tiny particles — hence the 
terms “polishing” and “Polished Rice ” 

Natural brown rice is unpolished rice con- 
taining both the bran and the germ It is gene- 
rally obtained through pounding In those days 
when rice mills were unknown, we used to have 
our paddy pounded in our homes and get good 
natural brown rice for our food The power 
of resistance to diseases was great among our 
forefathers who were accustomed to feed on 
natural brown rice But the polished rice that 
IS now consumed is rid of its essential element — 
the Vitammes, and no wonder we fall an easy 
prey to the ravages of diseases Science, like 
history, repeats itself And thanks to the 
progress of science, it has now discovered our 
folly in eating the so-called polished rice and 
wants us to go hack to our old feed — the natural 
Brown Rice. 

Daily Duties of Jaina Laymen. 

We read m Ihe Jaina Gazette * — 

The Householder’s Dharma consists of six 
duties which the Jaina layman has to do every 
day They are (1) IDevapiija — Worship of God 
( 2 ) Chiru'pash — Homage to Preceptors ( 3 ) 
Simdhym/a — Reading of the Scripture (4) Savi^ 
Self-control (5) Tnpa — Penance (6) 

giving of gift. 

God according to Jainism is the Perfect Soul 
which IS freed from all kinds of Karma and 
which is devoid of the 18 blemishes such as 
greed, pride, hunger, thirst, anger etc. He is 
the knower of all things and has preached the 
dharma He is the enjoyer of the highest status 
and 18 of unsurpassed splendour By nature he 
IS devoid of personal aims and ambitions and 
IS the friend of all kinds of living beings Such 
IS the nature of the God whom every Jaina 
would worship everyday He worships God not 
m the hope of pleasing Him and of receiving 
gifts from Him but with the feeling of reverence 
and gratitude for what has already been given 
by Him to the world (i e ) the Truth of Jainism 
He also worships the Deity so that he can also 
cultivate m his self the divine qualities of the 
Deity 

Who IS a Preceptor ^ A Preceptor is one who 
has no desires for sensual pleasures, who has 
renounced all worldly occupations and possessions 
and is always absorbed in study, meditation 
and contemplation The layman would render 
homage to such a guru every day. 

The layman would read every day some 
portion of the Sacred Scripture. 

Self-control is of two kinds — control of senses 
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aad abstinence from injuring beings Every 
day the layman would make certain vows to 
limit the enjoyment through his senses He 
would say, To-day I will not taste such and 
such kind of food to-day I will not go to any 
theatre or cinema and so on The layman 
would also abstain from injuring beings He 
keeps the truth always in his mind ^^Atmavat 
sarvahhufa'm'^ all souls are like me. 

The layman would also perform certain 
austerities which are of two kind^, external and 
internal External austerities are fasting, regula- 
tion of diet, abstinence from appetising food, prac- 
tice of bodily austerities and the like. The internal 
ones are expiation, reverence, service to ascetics 
study of scriptures giving up of mundane objects 
and thoughts about the same and meditation. 

Four kinds of gifts are recognised in Jainism 
VIZ , the gift of food, the gift of medicine, the 
gift of scripture and the gift of feadessness The 
layman would do some kind of chanty everyday. 

By the observance of the aforesaid daily 
duties the layman cleanses his soul everyday of 
its sms and prepares it for an ascetic life in 
course of time 

Some Indians in Singapore. 

Mr. N. Ohatterjee writes in the Maha- 
Jwdhi that in Singapore, 

It IS the South Indian men and women who 


are employed as sweepers What malevolent 
fate dogs their steps ’ Even in the foreign laud 
liberated from the crushm - oppression of the 
Ignorant and imbecile priesthood of the country 
of their birth, they have to bear the same 
infamy and reproach of ( arrying on the foul 
and unclean occupahon “The Indian does this 
work,” says the Chinaman W"hat a compliment 
to the Brahmins and the touchable classes 
The Chinaman knows no difference between 
a touchable Indian and an untouchable 
Indian He thinks the Indians make 
either policemen or Dhangms If ever 
the Chinese come into their own, I believe, 
they will try to get all the starved and half 
starved classes of Indians to do the cleaning 
and sweeping of the streets and cesspools of 
China Their own men can do the police work 
quite efficiently and suavely. Wherever I turn, 
I find the Indians doing the dirty jobs. The 
Moghul rulers had employed these poor and 
depressed classes for the foul and ignoble 
occupation, but had the good sense to give 
them a respectable name They called them 
MehtJmSi winch means “chiefs” The Brahmins 
and other high class Hindus, puffed up with 
their so-called spiritual civilisation, have not 
had the common humanity and prudence to 
bestow on them a decent designation The law 
of degeneracy is nature’s ukase of destruction 
and it has reached the Hindus 
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Motives for Reading Biography. 

According to the Ladws^ Home Journal, 

The first motive for reading biography is 
the sheer delight of it. !Nfothmg on earth is so 
interesting as people Whether they are wise or 
foolish, good or bad, rich or poor, high or low 
to one who has seeing eyes folks are an unending 
source of curiosity and amazement. If anybody 
does not feel this, if the curmudgeon in him has 
beaten out his spirit of human fellowship, if this 
incredible drama of life with its mysteries, in- 
trigues, plots and counterplots, its loves, tempta- 
tions, sins, joys, victories and deaths no longer 
fascintes him, then he will not enjoy biography. 
Nor anything else either ’ 

If, however, one’s interest is charmed by 
human life, biography can become one of his 
chief joys. It so eliminates all that is unpleasant 


in our living contacts with nieii, so retains all 
that is illumining and refreshing, that one with 
a Puritan conscience might almost fear it as a 
sinfully selfish indulgence For when folks are 
incarnate at our elbows, treading on our toes 
competing with us in business and upsetting 
onr hopes in politics, they can be decidedly 
unpleasant Then we understand Keats’ saying 
“I admire Human Nature, but I do not like Men.” 
In a biography, however, all possibility of 
friction has departed The man will not undersell 
you, outbid you, or lead to victory a cause that 
you despise, and if you differ in opinion and 
argue lustily against his thoughts he will not 
answer back. Biography offers human contact 
in its most amiable form. 

The writer goes on to detail other 
advantages 

MoRKOVhR, biography has this further advantage 
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over life, that it not only eliminates conten- 
tions, frictions, rivalries, and the nnapproach- 
ableness of tremendous personalities, hut it brings 
us into the presence of folk who most are worth 
our meeting 

Think of being the familiar friend of Saint 
Francis of Assisi and Saint Francis Xavier, of 
Darwin and Huxley, of Gladstone and Disraeli, 
of Henry Drummond and Phillips Brooks ’ Yet 
any one of us can understand such men better 
now than most of their acquaintances could 
have done when they walked the earth. 

When one thinks of the privilege that is 
waiting in the great biographies to know people 
whom to know living would have been worth a 
king’s ransom, but could not have been bought 
at any price, to read their letters, to see their 
mistakes, to know their love affairs, to watch 
them deal with their handicaps, work out their 
philosophies of life, meet their sorrows, face their 
advancing age, and fall on death, one wonders * 
why even people who want nothing but enter- 
tainment read the trivial trash that the presses 
grind out while such a rich feast of human 
interest is awaiting them 

One of the world’s greatest needs is tolerance 
But tolerance is no negative virtue to be won by 
not caring what people think, nor is it an easy 
virtue to be gotten by wishing it It comes only 
from broad contacts, from sympathetic entrance 
into many points of view It comes, as Voltaire 
said, from learning that there are thirty two 
points to the compass Was there ever such a 
teacher of tolerance, then, as a long list of great 
biographies 

Another reason for leading biography is 
that, 

It supplies a knowledge of history in most 
palatable form Some folk can take history 
straight— its dates and dynasties, its political 
intrigues, wars and treaties , but to some of us 
a formal historical treatise is likely to he in- 
digestible pabulum Give us biographies, how- 
ever, of the leading characters m whose stormy 
lives the conflict of some generation found ex- 
pression, and we will live the period again with 
an interest vivid as a novel could create After 
all, that is the only way to know history at its 
gore — to see it from the viewpoint of the actors, 
to feel the play of their motives, the thrill of 
their success and the dull thud of their disillu- 
sionments. 

A third motive foi enjoying biography 
is that it gives to the average reader an 
intelligible introduction to the world’s great 
music, literature and art. 

Perhaps the innermost service which the 
reading of biography does for a man consists in 


giving him a wide perspective around his own 
life’s problems A man who has read many 
biographies has lived vicariously through many 
lives He may be only forty-five himself, but 
he has gone through the journey to the end with 
many men whom he has known and loved , he 
has watched their youth pass into manhood and 
manhood into age , he has seen the death of 
loved ones break up their family circles and has 
read their letters when health gave way or 
success turned into defeat or property was lost 
or friends proved false Biography makes a man 
feel at home with anything that can happen to 
him It keeps him from being too much sur- 
prised by any problem or calamity that fate may 
present him with. It familiari/es him with the 
mysterious, amiable and sometimes tragic face 
of life in all her changing moods. 

“We are as Young as Our Skins.” 

In the Ladies^ Home Journal Mary Brush 
Williams explains how we areas young as 
as our skins thus, in part . — 

A standard really basic for measuring age is 
expressed m the assertion that we are as young 
as our skins The French have it that the age 
of our skin is largely under onr own control, but 
that every year after forty-five counts as two 
years It is up to us, therefore, to fight all the 
harder from that time and keep our skins very 
young indeed. When one member grows older all 
the other parts of the body move on apace to keep 
up with it. But the skin sets the standard which 
controls all the rest And why ? Because by 
the condition of our skin we suggest the number 
of years we have been on earth. When that 
age has been put into the minds of all who be- 
hold us, they, without meaning to do so, suggest 
back their impression to us. We accept it, and 
so does every organ in our body, as the age to 
make toward. Our very movements take on the 
character appropriate to those years. 

She gives an example ■ 

There was a government official of France 
whose term of service was finished when he 
was still young As soon as his country retired 
him he began to think of himself as being 
of the age at which most men in like posi- 
tion give up active work. The next thing 
his family knew he was taking on the move- 
ments of those more advanced in years than 
he. When he sat down he groaned as if his 
rheumatism were bothering him. If he crossed 
his knees he caught the lower part of his 
leg with his hand and lifted it. Young children 
of the village began calling him grandfather 
after a few years, and he was listed among 
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the patriarchs, although the birth registry 
had him down for forty-six. Even his skin 
withered, and although he lived a care-free 
life in a small village, away from all sense 
of nervous strain, at the age of fifty he died — 
literally died of old age 

The attitude of the women of the French 
nation is exactly the opposite of his. 
Even when they are much older, and have 
become grandmothers, 

They bear themselves like young women 
of forty. There was an old dame who died 
in Pans the other day at the comparatively 
ripe ^ of ninety, and she had for years 
previous sought as ideal to maintain the 
admination of her gr.at-grandchildren, so 
that t' ey would find her pleasant to kiss 
and fondle, and would not turn away from 
her with the abhorrence which childhood some- 
times feels for extreme old age. 

The little story points a moral— that if you 
would wage a fight against the years you 
must make it an important purpose of your 
life. The rewards of continuous youth go not 
to the strong, but to the steadfast, the vigilant 
and the brave. It is no light matter to keep 
up a battle unfl-inchingly against the encroach- 
ments of time. 

There never was such a woman in looks 
and personality for impersonating youth eternal. 
They give as a part of her recipe that she 
never permitted herself to perform a movement 
or indulge a thought that could have come 
from a woman one day over forty- five. 


Nationality in Islamic Lands. 

The Age of nationality, says Dr. Charles 
R. Watson, LL. D.,m The International Review 
of Missiom, IS commonly placed m the 
nineteenth century, following the French 
revolution, % which time the idea and doc- 
trine of nationality had became widely dis- 
cussed and accepted thiough Europe. 

It IS to this period that belong the nationali- 
zation processess of Germany, Italy, Greece, Bel- 
gium, Serbia, Rumania, Bulgaria and Japan, not 
to mention that constellation of nation states 
which have resulted from the Great War. 

This movement seems now to have penetrated 
the Islamic world. 

Dr. Watson tells the reader what the 
state is in Islam, 

In orthodox Islam, the state is a religious 
organism and organization, m theory, at least , 
it IS likewise universal in its sway. It is a 


state-church Its supreme body of lav is the 
Koran and other works based upon the same. 
The source of its authority is divine. The form 
of its organization and all its methods of opera- 
tion are prescribed by revelation This divine 
revelation does not limit itself to principles 
only but covers the most particular details of 
life and conduct. Nor do any departments of 
life lie outside these particularizations, this 
church-state is all-inclusive in its scope Mem- 
bership in this Islamic political order is also 
based solely upon religious faith and confession. 

Growing out of this religious conception of 
the state is the further conception of its universal 
character The universality extends to belie- 
vers everywhere The Moslem state has there- 
fore no geographical frontiers Wherever the 
Moslem believer establishes himself, there is to 
be found the kingdom in a temporal and politi- 
cal as well as m a spritual sense. 

He then asks whether there has been any 
consideiable shift from this position in Mos- 
lem lands. 

If there is a shift, any considerable shift, 
then it behoves us to characterize it and to ex- 
plain it There are those who believes that the 
word Nationalism best characteri/es and best 
explain the shift that is taking place 

Two outstanding changes are noticeable in 
Islamic lands One is the secularization of poli- 
tical life and though the other its localization 
whithui distinct geographical areas 

The secularization of political life and thought 
in Moslem lands is manifesting itself in many 
ways It may be seen in the constantly enlarging 
spheres within which Moslem religious law has 
been declared or recognized as inoperable The 
penal code of most Moslem lands, for example, is 
no longer that of strict Islam Thieves no longer 
have their hands cut off Women caught m 
adultery are no longer stoned This Drge sphere 
in the administration of public justice is no lon- 
ger subject to strict Islamic ideals Similarly, 
commercial law has undergone profound modern- 
izing influences which contravene the Moslem 
state theory Courts of appeals, likewise, are 
being tolerated and even rapidly developed to 
adjudicate between Moslems and non-Moslems 
in which all the ideals of the Moslem state are 
contradicted. The sphere within which the 
cadi may administer religious law is becoming 
steadily circumscribed New codes, based upon 
European models, are being formulated and 
adopted, these set aside increasingly the domina- 
tion of Koranic law In many instances, where 
such codes have not yet been adopted, there is 
frank and unceremonious interference with the 
operation of Koranic law by those who adminis- 
ter public affairs in Moslem lands. 
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He elucidates Lis statements by examples 

To read tbe recently promulgated Constitu- 
tion of Egypt IS to realize how far removed is 
this newly organized Moslem state from the old 
orthodox Moslem church-state ideal Here we 
read, ‘All Egyptians are equal before the law. 
In the same way they enjoy civil and political 
rights and are also subject to public duties and 
responsibilities without distinction of race, lan- 
guage, and religion ’ Could anything be moie 
subversive of orthodox Moslem ideals, when we 
remember that the country contains a considera- 
ble minority of Christians ? Everywhere, m Mo- 
rocco, Tunisia, Algeria, Egypt, Syria, this trend 
tow^ard secularization is evident in political life 
and thought, while Turkey explodes the heaviest 
charge of dynamite that has ever been used in 
blasting away the rook of Moslem political con- 
servatism. 

Paralleling this secularizing trend in 
Moslem lands, there has appeared another 
tendency. 

It is the tendency toward the localization of 
thought and interest within the limit of national 
geographical boundaries The old horizon of 
political thought was, as has been pointed out, 
co-extensive with the pan-Islamic world, be- 
cause the real empire of Islam transcended local 
geographical boundaries How there appears a 
manifest abatement of interest in that wider 
realm and an accentuation of interest m the 
development of the individual country In some 
cases there is even a jealousy of or a hostility to 
adjoining national lands though Moslem The 
failure of pan-Islamio appeals during the Great 
War might well suggest the lowered interest 
within each country in the universal empire of 
Islam , national feeling outweighed the sense of 
loyalty to Islam as a world-kingdom. Recently 
also the quarrel of Egypt with the Government 
at Mecca over the Sacred Carpet betrayed the 
decline of Moslem solidarity and the increase of 
national jealousy. In public discussions, in 
formal documents such as the new Egyptian 
Constitution, and in the politmal thinking of the 
rising generation there' is this same trend This 
new point of view is none other than that of 
nationalism. 

In -Moslem lands, where the spirit of 
nationality has appeared, there are signs of 
an intellectual awakening. There is great 
avidity for literature — for newspapers, and' 
for books of scientific interest. 

Similarly, from almost every Moslem land 
comes the report of an unparalleled eagerness 
for education. Schools are everywhere overcrowd- 
ed, There is an almost pathetic faith in ’hduca- 
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tion as an open sesame to the realization of all 
that European progress represents. And to this 
interest m literature and education the appear^ 
ance of innumerable special organizations for the 
development of national interests women’s 
clubs, boys’ clubs, political parties. Finally, 
quite apart from these tangible signs ef an awa^ 
kening, there is a manifest open-mindedness, a 
readiness to consider new proposals, a keenness 
for debate and discussion, a willingness to make 
new experiments, which did testify to some new 
spirit animating the public and to the advent of 
some new stage in human progress. It would be a 
mistake, however, to regard the period of na- 
tional self-consciousness as one of unmitigated 
blessing, for as G P Gooch has so well pointed 
out iQ his book Nahnalism 

“The doctrine of nationality, like its twin, the 
sovereignty of the people, has had a chequered 
career. Its explosive force has torn unjust trea- 
ties to shreds and shattered despotic empires 
But it has also fostered savage racial passion and 
repulsive national arrogance, and the cult of 
‘sacred egotism’ has obliterated the sense that 
civilization is a collective achievement and a 
common responsibility,” 

It IS not improbable that where European na- 
tionalism has been found to bear evil fruit mix- 
ed in with the good, nationalism in Moslem 
lands may also give expression to lamentable 
excesses and deplorable politics. 

Progress and the State. 

The New Republic believes that 

We do believe, however, that altogether too 
much IS commonly expected from the State 
Polities, m our view, is an instrument of 
progress, but the mam current of progress does 
not flow through political channels. Much more 
important are the unconscious process of adjust- 
ment ‘ of the individual to social needs and of 
society to individual needs , the educational 
process, taken as a whole , the conquest of new 
knowledge , the evolution of the unwilling, 
suspicions, half servile laborer into the free 
cooperator 

Constructive and Destructive 
Criticism. 

There is a curious dogma current that 
‘'destructive” criticism is always inferior to 
“constructive” criticism. Says the New 
Republic 

It has been drilled into us that we must not 
destroy anything ‘until we know what we can 
put iij its place, There is extant the report 
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of a German colonial administrator who warned 
the home gevernment against attempting to 
stamp out cannibalism until the appropriate 
constructive eq^uivalent for it should be invented. 
To destroy error, to remove an incubus, have 
come to pass with us as only half-services. We 
often hear the surgeon’s calling disparaged 
because surgery constructs nothing. The 
surgeon removes a cancer, indeed, but what does 
he put in its place ? This “constructive” super- 
stition has somehow fastened itself on all of 
US’. 

England’s Recognition of Soviet 
Russia 

In an official communication, signed by 
Georgii Chicherin, which has appeared in 
Tzyestia, the Moscow official Government 
daily, it IS observed — 

England does not pay us any special com- 
pliment when her Government gives us official 
recognition. But we need this recognition to 
improve the status of our trade. England 
needs it because she seeks our raw materials 
and our markets We do not grant concessions 
for this recognition , we do not consider it as 
charity or as a favor* 

India and thCjUse of Liquor. 

Mr. Frederick Grubb writes in Abhaii . 

India has been for the most part, from 
immemorial times, a teetotal country In pre- 
British days the drinking of intoxicating liquors 
was confined to small sections of the popula- 
tion Intemperance is a vice of modern growth, 
which has in recent years afected on increas- 
ing number of the inhabitants. Whereas 
unde^r the old regime the sale of drink was 
irregular and unrecognised, it is today one of 
the most lucrative revenue-collecting agencies 
of the State 

In 1874 5 the Government of India derived 
only £1,561,000 from the sale of intoxicants 
This figure had risen in 1901-2 to £4,015 000 
and in 1920-21 to £13,428,000 The percentage 
of Excise revenue compared with the general 
revenue varies from 14 9 m the United Pro- 
vinces to 41.3 in Madras, the average for the 
whole qf India being about 25 per cent The 
statistics of actual consumption are not issued 
in any complete or reliable form. Generally 
speaking it may be said that there was a 
steady ^ increase until three years ago, when 
what is known as the Non-Co-operation move- 
ment, led by Mr M K. * Gandhi ( which 
mcluded an aggressive crusade against the 


liquor shops ) resulted in a marked reduction 
of drinking The picketing of licensed premises 
unfortunately led to distuibances in some parts 
of the country, and since Mr Gandhi’s impri- 
sonment in 1922, liquor consumption has begun 
to advance once more 

Some reduction of drinking facilities has 
been efected in recent years through the 
medium of local advisory committees and licens- 
ing hoards, hut in nearly every case these 
bodies have been under official control, and 
their recommendations have not always been 
accepted. The liquor traffic is conducted practi- 
cally as a Government monopoly, and the 
interests of the revenue are too often regarded 
as paramount. 

The Seven Lamps of Politics. 

Dr. Glenn Prank enumerates the Seven 
Lamps of Politics thus in the Century Mapa- 
nne — 

The Lamp of ShepUcimi . — One of the root 
evils of American politics is ancestor-worship. 
And ancestor- worship plays even quicker havoc 
m politics than in religion No continuously 
good work can be done unless the worker 
maintains an attitude of skepticism toward the 
tools and the technic of his job There must 
be constant and conscientious criticism of the 
institutions and methods of politics if the tools 
of government are to be kept adjusted to the 
tasks of government. When the tasks change, 
the tools must be changed, or government breaks 
down and politics becomes a play-ground for 
pirates. 

The true guardians of government are its 
erities, not its worshipers. The dead rebels who 
founded our Government, were they alive to- 
day, would be the last to contend that a 
changeless government can serve a changing 
world 

The Lamp of Science — ^We must put a fact 
basis under politics Statesmanship must proceed 
from a scientific study of the causes of social 
problems and a statistical study of the results 
of social policies I do not mean that we want 
government by specialists God forbid ^ There 
is much to be said for the amateur spirit in 
government But the statesman must maintain 
a friendly alliance with the specialist. No 
man is really fitted to he a senator or represen- 
tative, dealing with the nsues of immigration, 
Americanization, education, and the like, unless 
he has at least a bowing acquaintance with the 
results of the living sciences of biology, psycho- 
logy, and anthropology. Without such know- 
ledge he is a doctor treating diseases the causes 
of which he does not understand. These hvmg 
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sciences are throwing up the raw materials of 
the new politics 

The Lamp of IIu7m)6i6'i}i — Liberal politics has 
too often proceeded from a sentimental humani- 
tarianism. The new politics will proceed 
from a scientific humanism. To date science 
has given us a new bigotry. When, by the 
grace of modern biology, psychology, and 
anthropology, men began to rediscover the law 
of inequality that runs throughout the lives of 
men and racesj our study tables were flooded 
with books that heralded a new tyranny The 
Nordics were a fine breed, therefore the Nordics 
must set their iron heel upon the neck of the 
“inferior” rac^s. The mental tests revealed the 
fact that there are multitudes of slow-witted 
atid half-witted clnldien, therefore student bodies 
must be severely restricted to the elite, and the 
“inferior” types must be set aside early by mental 
tests to the menial tasks of civilization The 
responsible scholars of science have not said this, 
but the facile journalistic camp-followers of 
science have. But these petty Prussians of 
science are a passing annoyance Biology, 
psychology, and anthropology are laying the 
foundations for a new tolerance, a new tender- 
ness, a new humanism. When we really know 
the inborn limitations of men and races we are 
for the first time in a position to deal sympathe- 
tically and wisely with them, and wisdom is 
always tolerant and tender and human The 
new knowledge of men and races that we are 
gaining will ultimately give us a realistic basis 
for a cooperation of classes and races m terms of 
what each is fitted to contribute. The half-baked 
knowledge that finds in biology, psychology, 
and anthropology the mandate for a new intoler- 
ance is a passing phase 

The Lamp of Culture — The new politics will 
be less political and more cultural It will think 
of the culture of its citizens first and of the con- 
trol of its citizens second, knowing that culture 
brings self-control. Its policy will be more edu- 
cation and less government The new politics 
will not kill culture with this poison of official 
patronage, but will give a new impetus to tbe 
forces of culture by shifting the emphasis in 
government from the exploitation of the nation’s 
resources to the development of the nations citi- 
zens Better citizens will be able to carry on 
their enterprises without so much governmental 
assistance. As L P Jacks has suggested m his 
“A Living Universe,” when the politics of power 
is superseded by the politics of culture, the 
quarnelsomeness that inspires our class conflicts 
and wars will become less and less^. The old 
politics has specialized in the quest for material 
power. That quest is, as he says, essentially 
quarrelsome and cruel Legislators must spend 
sleepless nights drafting laws to control the 


game. The new politics of culture will be es- 
sentially cooperative rather than competitive. 
“Political civilization,” says Mr Jacks, “has 
taught mankind two lessons of supreme value — 
the lesson of organization and the lesson of 
scientific method. What we may hope for is 
not the loss of these things, but their gradual 
transference from the service of power to the 
service of culture, from the exploitation of the 
world to the development of man.” The new 
politics will not debate, as we are debating, 
whether or no.t education should be made a de- 
partment of government, but will regard govern- 
ment as simply one of the departments of educa- 
tion. 

The Lamp of Unity — The trend of human 
history is toward what H G Wells has called 
“the moral and intellectaal reunion of mankind ” 
The new polities will set its face agaist the 
things that divide classes and nations. It will 
play for the unity of mankind 

The Lamp of Vihion — A distinguished politi- 
cal figure has given his notion of the statesman’s 
duty as “doing each day’s work as well as he 
can ” This is an admirable desk motto for any 
man, hut it falls far short of a statesman’s duty 
The statesman has a responsibility for vision 
He must guard against becoming a visionary, 
but tbe details of his day’s work must be pointed 
towards some verifiable vision of the goal of poli- 
tics and government Otherwise he works always 
under the spell of the immediate , his acts and 
his policies are disjointed , he tends to become 
a mere patcher together of a political crazy quilt 

The Lamp of Action, — The test of the new 
politics will he its actability, its workability. 
It is a human weakness to think we have 
done a thing when we have thought it and said 
it. We elect men to high office for their ability 
to say the things we want done The new poll*, 
tics will be less rhetorical and more realistic. 
The new politician will be more the engineer and 
less the stump- speaker. 

Mankind’s Greatest Single Task. 

James M. Woods rightly observes in The 
Woman Gihmi * 

The proper training of its women is the 
greatest single task that confronts the twentieth 
century Upon the solution of this problem de- 
pends all social and moral progress. It is the 
basic remedial measure in curing permanently 
individual, community, national and racial ills 
Yet the educational, the professional, the busi- 
ness world — even womaii herself — knows less 
and cares less about woman than ancient Lgypt 
about the God of the Ilelirews 

Tremeiidnu- ni e at' -n bd'S 
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made m recent years, but notvhere is tliere an 
educational institution, either public or private, 
that is attempting even remotely to serve the 
needs of woman or to promote her welfare. 

The writer does not condemn the women^s 
colleges. 

Kor is this severe indictment to be considered 
a criticism of our so-called colleges for women 
Probably no change should be made in their 
educational policy , certainly none is here ad- 
vocated. Their task is ' not to educate women, 
but rather to create for women an intellectual 
aristocracy. In this field they will continue to 
gain fame, but none will ever be truly great 
because all are built upon a foundation that is 
not fundamental in human life. They have 
chosen to build upon intellectual rather than 
Upon 6p iritual values. Instead of adding to the 
treasures of the world, they are aping the tradi- 
tions of men. 

This IS strange when the most potent in- 
fluence for weal or for woe that has ever mani- 
fested itself in human history is that which 
springs from the life of woman 

He thinks that civilisation ought to be 
built upon the foundation of Motherhood* 

Whenever humanity is willing to compel 
man to interpret his creative instinct in tetfms 
of the ideals of service that inhere m the life of 
his mother, humanity will create for itself a 
civilization that will be eternal as the heavens. 
Then will the strong individual, community, 
nation, or race look not for mastery, but rather 
for opportunities to serve a weaker brother. 

Mr. Wood shows that civilisations built 
on other foundations than the ideals of 
service have perished. 

Thrice m the history of the West has man, 
the creator, built a civilization, and thrice has 
it been swept away. Like the builder in the 
parable, hia error lay not in the building itself, 
but in the foundation upon which the structure 
rested. The Greek said to himself, the greatest 
thing in nature is the human intellect. Let 
civilization but rest upon reason and it will be 
permanent. The Acropolis stands today, a giant 
human skull, from which not only reason, but 
life itself his fled. Yet there are among us 
those who would immortalize the Grecian 
failure. The Roman deified the institution, hut 
in vain did he build the Forum from the blood 
of slaves and of martyrs. The English and the 
German seized upon the Darwinian theory of 
the Survival of the Fittest, gave it a material- 
istic interpretation, and saw their civilization 
crumble in the greatest deluge of blood that has 
ever flooded the earth. Rationalism, institu- 


tionalism and materialism are essential elements 
in any human structure, but each has proved 
itself woefully inadequate as a foundation upon 
which to build a civilization 

He, therefore, seeks and finds a new 
foundation, 

Since permanence cannot be found m any of 
these ontstanding temporal values, one can but 
turn with questioning eyes to those long neg- 
l§ctcd, misinterpreted and often maltreated 
spiritual values which find their fullest expres- 
sion in the life of that despised member of the 
human race called woman. The stone which 
the builders rejected must become not only the 
head of the corner, but likewise the whole 
foundation upon which a totally new civiliza- 
tion may rest The creative forces of husband 
and son must be directed by the deeper currents 
that course through the hearts of wife and 
mother. No individual or civilization will 
ever rise higher than these currents carry it 


How to Free the Negro from 
Oppression* 

We commend the following from The 
Liberator to the “ whites” of South Africa 
and the high-caste Hindus of India . — 

What does the Negro in America require in 
order to escape his condition as an oppressed 
race ? He requires . 

Abolition of restrictions upon his right of 
residence , that is, abolition of black-belt segrega- 
tion. 

Abolition of distinction between Colored and 
White children in the school , which distinction, 
with segregation, results not only in perpe- 
tuating race-hatred, but also in the starvation of 
Negro schools 

Equal right to vote in the South. 

The organization of millions of unorganized 
Negro wage-laborers in industry, in the same 
Union with white workers. 

The organization of the Negro tenant-farmers 
and share-farmers of the South to fight against 
peonage and other terrible hardships 

Abolition of laws in the Southern States which 
put the Negro on a sub-human plane, such as 
the laws against inter-marriage. 

Abolition of the Jim Crow system on the 
railroads, in the parks, theatres, hotels, restau- 
rants, and other public conveniences. 

Drastic measures against lynching 

Drastic measures against the Ku Klux Klan. 

Organized solidarity with the other groups of 
his oppressed race in other countries lor com- 
mon relief. 
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The Holy Lunatics of Tmnevelly. 

When we read in a ceitain newspaper 
that some Biahmms of Tmnevelly wanted a 
certain public street of that town, evidently 
inhabited by Brahmins or other ‘high-caste’ 
people, to be repaired and paved only by 
‘high-caste’ labourers, we could not believe 
the repoit to be true. But we have found the 
news elsewhere, too So there is no help for 
lb but to believe in the existence in Tmnevelly 
of persons whom for courtesy’s sake we 
shall consider only as moonstruck. 

In self-defence we have to assure the 
world at large that this type of lunacy is a 
local variety , it is not to be met with in most 
parts of India, — not certainly in the North. 
But after all this self-exculpation is only 
partial. For these holy lunatics of the South 
are our kith and km, and, therefore, we 
must share the blame and beai the shame, 
as best we can. 

It is really difficult to have patience 
with auch people. They ought to have 
their food grown and all other necessaries 
produced entirely, from start to finish, by 
‘highcaste’ labourers. They ought to have 
separate railway lines and trains made and 
lun entirely by ‘high-caste’ men, the timber 
used being cut and the steel used being 
made from ore dug out by ‘high-caste’ 
miners. Their houses ought to be made 
by ‘high-caste’ builders only. But we need 
not go on pointing out in how many diiec- 
tions they ought to requisition the services 
of ‘high-caste’ labourers exclusively, if they 
want to preserve their holiness intact 
Suffice it to say that they ought to have 
‘high caste’ sweepers for their streets and 
‘high-caste’ scavengers to clean their privies, 
if they have any. Or shall we say, that 
they ought to remove to a world of their 
own (outside this Giod-made universe) created 
by ‘bigh-caste’ men alone and inhabited 
exclusively by their kith and kin. For this 
universe has been made by a God who has 
no caste and who is accessible to human 
beings of all creeds and no creeds and all 


castes and no castes, of all laces, and 
of all sorts of character. This God touches 
the “untouchables*^, the “unapproachables,** 
the “unshadowables ” and the “unseeables,’’ 
being the life of their life and uhe 
soul of their soul. Nay, this God is 
immanent even in the dirtiest of the lower 
animals Hence, in the opinion of the 
Tmnevelly sages, he cannot be holy, not at 
least as holy as themselves Therefore the 
holy Biahmms of Tmnevelly should 
transfer their sacred persons to some spot 
located outside this God-made universe. 


* Satyagraha at Vycom. 

Akin to the mentality of these Tinnevelly 
curiosities in human form are the holy logi- 
cians at Yycom in Travancore who object 
to the “untouchables” walking along the 
streets adjoining a temple in that town. 
But these classes and their leaders are 
determined to secure the right of free 
movement along all public thoroughfares. 
So some of them try to walk these streets 
peacefully every day, and are arrested and 
sent to jail by the Travancore Government. 
The attitude of the Travancore Government 
IS quite logical and technically correct. 
That Government is only a trustee of the 
temple, holding it m trust for the Brahmins, 
who will not allow the “untouchables” to 
come to the vicinity of the temple. 

We have a suggestion to make to the 
Travancore Government. As it cannot 
please both the touchables and the untouch- 
ables (wbat wonderful words ! ), supposing 
that it wants to do so, let it give up the 
trusteeship of the temple. One cannot 
deprive a trustee of his lawful trust, without 
violating some law , but neither can a 
trustee be compelled to remain a trustee 
against his will. 

So, if the Travancoie Government wants 
to rehabilitate itself and secure the good 
opinion of the “unholy”, un-Kerala-Brahma- 
nio world, it should give up its trusteeship 
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and leave the holy lunatics to protect their 
so-called rights as best as they can. If it is 
in sympathy with the local Brahmins, let it 
say so openly and boldly. But if it cares for 
human rights as opposed to Kerala-Brahma- 
nic fancies, it should give up its trusteeship 
of the temple in question. The non-possu- 
mus attitude it has taken up will otherwise 
be considered insincere and nonsensical by 
all who are not cursed with the Kerala- 
Brahmm mentality. 

We repeat again, let the Travancore 
Government give up its trusteeship and leave 
the parties to settle the dispute in a non- 
violent way. 

Travancore boasts of being ahead of the 
rest of India m ‘^education”. What an 
"education” it is I 

To what absurd lengths of illogicality 
Kerala-Brahmin mentality can go, would be 
evident from the fact ' that beef-eating 
Musalmans and Christians are allowed to 
walk along the streets adjoining the temple, 
which are forbidden to numerous Hindu 
castes, who do not take beef , and to Hindus 
there is no greater abomination than beef. 
The Kerala-Bra^hmans say that Musalmans 
and Christians are not untouchable. Is it 
because the former were and the latter 
still are Badshah-h-dost ? In any case, both 
are associated with some wielder of the 
Big Stick. What a shame for Hindus to 
confess that any members of the Hindu 
community can be untouchable whilst 
members of Musalman and Christian 
communities, even those of them who follow 
the same professions as are followed by 
Hindu untouchables, are touchable ! No 
wonder that in the South, the proportion 
of Indian Christians is larger than any- 
where else in India, 

i 

“Good Government on a Bargain 
Counter.” 

Writing in The Century Magazine on 
President Coolidge, Mr. Clinton W. Gilbert, 
author of “The Mirrors of Washington,’’ 

“All the time that he was President, Mr. 
Harding had tried only to hold his party toge- 
ther. He bad sought to give to the progressives 
the minimum that would satisfy them without 
alienating the conservatives, and the conserva- 
tives their mimmum requirement provided it 


did not enrage the progressives. It was a 
government of minimums. The result was 
that both factions felt cheated. The President 
was discredited as a futile compromiser Mr. 
Coolidge says somewhere that you mnH get 
good^ government on a bargain counter He says 
it in a sense different from the one in which 
I now use it. But Mr Harding kept a bargain 
counter, and no one was pleased with the 
bargains.” 

These words are commended to the notice 
of the British Government and to that of the 
Swarajya party in India, or rather, Bengal. 

So £ai as doing justice to Indian claims 
is concerned, the Labour Government may 
rest assured that it cannot please both 
the British die-hards (including Tones, 
Liberals, and some office-hunting Labourites) 
and the Indian self-rulers. It is only the 
righteous course that is worth pursuing. A 
policy which seeks to please both parties or 
one more than the other, is foredoomed to 
failure, 

The Swarajists are trying to hold the party 
together by driving bargains. The bwarajya 
pact IS a commercial transaction. The 
Calcutta Municipal Swarajya Corporation 
IS being reconstructed on the American sys- 
tem of “spoils”, which is thus defined in 
Webster’s Dictionary : “Public offices and 
their emoluments regarded as the peculiar 
property of a successful party or faction, to 
be bestowed for its own advantage.” 

But canH get good goienment on a 
har gain counter p — no, neither m a State nor 
in a municipality. 

Paper-Consumption and Book- 
Manufacture, 

The quantity of paper consumed by a 
nation is more a guage of its volume of 
industry and trade and commerce as 
measured by the size and number of its 
advertisements, than of its intellectual 
standing as measured by its output of 
books , as the following paragraph from 
“The Literary Eeview” of the “New York 
livening Post” indicates • — 

“Out of about two and a half million tons 
of printing paper which this country (USA) 
uses yearly, more than half of the surface is 
used for advertising and most of the balance 
by reading matter, whose printing eost is partly 
paid for by tlie advertiser Less than two 
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per cent, of this great tonnage is used for books , 
yet we sometimes talk as though the whole 
progress of writing and printing had been dedi- 
cated to the production of books in order that the 
best thought of one age can be transmitted to 
the next ” 

Bookselling in England. 

According to an analysis prepared by 
the Fuhhshers^ Circular, 

The publishing of English books, which fell 
off lamentably during the war, and has never 
quite recovered, was back almost to normal last 
year. 1913 exceeds last year by 105 volumes, 
1912 was a little smaller, and during the worst 
years of the war the total sank as low as 7716. 
The increases are chiefly in fiction, ]uvenile 
books, history, religion, ‘literature,’ — which in 
the cynical mind of the publisher is a category 
distinct from fiction, — science, medicine, fine 
arts, poetry, and drama, for these also, it would 
appear, are not ‘literature.’ 

There have been a few decreases under the 
headings general works, games, geography, and 
law. It IS not surprising to find that naval and 
military works are diminishing, for the techni- 
cal publications and ‘war books’ in vogue during 
the great conflict are out of date, and the flood 
of war memoirs is abating. 

The total figures for the last twelve years 
are as follows — 



New 

New 


Year ... 

Books 

Editions 

Total 

1912 ... 

9,197 . 

2,870 

. 12,067 

1913 ... 

9,541 . 

2,838 

.. 12,379 

1914 .. 

8,863 .. 

2,674 

.. 11,537 

1915 . . 

8,499 . 

2,166 

10,665 

1916 . 

7,537 , 

1,612 

. 9,149 

1917 ... 

6,606 

1,525 

.. 8,131 

1918 ... 

6,750 . 

966 

7,716 

1919 ,. 

7,327 . 

1,295 

. . 8,622 

1920 ... 

8,738 . 

2,266 

... 11,004 

1921 ... 

8,757 .. 

2,269 

... 11,026 

1922 

8,754 .. 

2,088 

. . 10,842 

1923 

9,246 .. 

3,028 

... 12,274 


Moral Effect of Obstruction in 
Oonncils. 

[This Note is written from the point of view 
of what Mr Bal Gaugadhar Tilak called “respon- 
sive co-operation”. Editor, M. B ] 

One aspect of the policy of obstruction 
pursued by the Swarajists in tbe various le- 
gislatures has been usually overlooked. They 
wanted uce a striking moral effect by 


pursuing a policy of wholesale opposition, 
but m this they were actually counting with- 
out their host. Had they been more dis- 
criminating in their opposition, it would have 
carried considerable weight, and the Gover- 
nors would have felt much greater hesitation 
in using their powers of certification. Had 
the Swara]ist leaders utilised the ma]ority 
at their command for concentrating their 
attack on select items in regard to which the 
popular point of view was strongly support- 
ed by reason, they could have produced the 
moral effect which they expected to produce. 
Even then their opposition might have been 
practically ineffective, but they might have 
claimed a moral victory the effect of which 
might not have been altogether lost on our 
rulers. But by pursuing a policy of indis- 
criminate opposition, they played the game 
of their enemies and enabled them to practi- 
cally rehabilitate the entire budget, without 
any scruple or shame , for the officials could 
plead ample justification for refusing to take 
the irresponsible majority votes seriously and 
for treating them with scant courtesy. The 
world at large, instead of being impressed by 
the Swarajist attitude, may, it is just possible, 
attribute it to our want of political sense. 
The Swarajists might argue that wholesale 
restoration of grants by the Governors was 
exactly what they wanted, in order to prove 
what a sham the councils really were.' But 
the Swarajist tactics were absolutely unneces- 
sary to show that the powers conferred by 
the Beforms Act were strictly limited. All 
the fuss about council-entry and wholesale 
obstruction was so much labour lost, if the 
object was nothing more than to bring home 
the lesson that, except withm a very limited 
sphere, the so-called responsibility of the 
elected representatives was a simulacrum. 
What the Act required was that by a judi- 
cious exercise of their responsibility within 
the narrow limits prescribed by it tbe elect- 
ed members would prove their fitness for 
being vested with greater responsibility. To 
submit to co-operation on such terms is cer- 
tainly humiliating, and the non-co- operators, 
by fighting shy of the councils, took up a 
position which was thoroughly consistent. 
The other alternative was to enter the coun- 
cils, and prove the injustice and humiliation 
of the terms imposed on the responsibility 
of tbe elected members by tbe Act, and to 
press for wider responsibility. But whether 
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wholesale obstruction is the way to do it, is 
open to question. For it is clear that those who 
accept the existing conditions to the extent 
o£ entering the councils can hope to gam 
their object only by creating a moral effect 
But the rejection of all official demands qua 
official betrays an unreasoning petulance 
which, instead of producing a moral effect 
on the official mind, may produce a reaction 
on world opinion which is not quite favour- 
able to the success of our demands. 

It may be contended that the Governors 
will be tired of the free use of their powers 
of certification, and feel the arbitrariness of 
it after a time, and that they cannot perma- 
nently go back to the status qua ante in 
spite of all their threats , so ultimately they 
will have tacome to terms with the Swarajists. 
This may be so, but if compromise be what 
the Swarajists are looking out for, they 
should also give up their uncompromising 
attitude as demanded by their Labour friends, 
and make their path comparatively easy, be- 
set as they are by Liberal and Conservative 
oppositionists. A party which is out to des- 
troy everything good, bad, and indifferent, 
cannot long command the sympathy of the 
saner section of the public, which cannot be 
ignored for all time to come, and whose voice 
IS sure to be heard after the stress and storm 
of the present excitement subsides. 

-X" 

Police Duty not tlie Sole Mission of 
the State. 

“Upon one point, most men are now agreed , 
namely, that the State has a higher mission than 
the mere police duty of maintaining peace, 
order, and security among individuals, and that it 
ought to do more for its citizens than merely pre- 
vent them from robbing or murdering one another 

The State does not do all that it can or ought 

to do when it merely protects the individual 
from violence and fraud and leaves him alone 
to struggle against ruinous conditions which 
the State alone is capable of removing In the 
beginning of human societies, as Leroy-Beaulien 
has pointed out, the principal function of the 
State IS the maintenance of defence against out- 
side aggression and the preservation of domestic 
order within , but in proportion as society 
emancipates itself and increases in population 
and complexity, as it passes from the savage 
to the barbarous and from the barbarous to the 
ciyilii^ed state, a wider duty than that simply 


of a policeman is laid upon it, iiamelr, that of 
contributing to the perfection of the national 
life, to the development of the nation’s wealth 
and well-being, its morality, and its intelli- 
gence * 

It IS legitimate intervention for the 
State to go m social reform as far as it 
goes in judicial administration, namely, to 
secure for every man as effectively as 
possible those essentials of rational human 
Living which are really every man’s right, be 
cause without them he would be niauued , mutilat- 
ed, deformed and incapable of luing a normal 
life The same reason, says a well-known writer, 
which justified the State at first in protecting 
person and property against violation, justified 
it yesterday in abolishing slavery, justifies it 
today m abolishing ignorance, and will justify 
it to-morrow m abolishing other degrading con- 
ditions of life 

“It is an equally legitimate duty, we beheve, 
for the State to encourage certain of those higher 
activities of life, like science, literature, and 
art, which contribute to the civilization of a 
nation, when they cannot be bad without such 
aid or encouragement A nation which does 
not produce and does not care for such things 
can have, as Lecky has truly remarked, only an 
inferior and imperfect civilization State expen- 
ditures for the support and encouragement of 
art add to the dignity of a nation and to the 
education of its people , and most States m fact 
appropriate money for maintaining picture 
galleries, museums and art schools. We agree 
with Edmund Burke that the State “is not a 
partnership in things subservient only to the 
gross animal existence of a temporary and 
perishable nature,” but “a partnership m all 
science, a partnership in ail art, a partnership 
in every virtue and in all perfection ” Besides 
administering justice and protecting life and 
property, it is the plain duty of the State to see 
to it that the social and economic conditions 
under which the individual is compelled to live 
are such that he can develope his latent abilities, 
make the most of the faculties with which he is 
endowed by nature, and thus realize fully the 
ends of his existence In short, the State should 
be an instrument of economic and social pro- 
gress ” — Introduchon to Pohtual Scmice, by Pro- 
fessor J. W Garner, Ph D ( American Book 

^ “The business of the State,” said 
Thomas Hill Green, “is not merely the 
business of a policeman, of arresting wrong- 
doers, or of ruthlessly enforceing contracts, but 
of providing for men an equal chance, as far as 
possible, of realizing wbat is best m their in- 
tellectual and moral natures,” 
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Company ) chap X, s. v, ‘The True Sphere of 
the State ’ 

From the above extract we do not mean 
it to be understood that police duty is at all 
well performed m this province. Only in 
cases of political crimes is there any vigilance 
displayed — and displayed to excess — in bring- 
ing the offenders to ]ustice. In the case oi 
dacoities, murders, and other crimes, of which 
the newspapers give such harrowing accounts 
almost every day, and which remind us of 
the state of anarchy which prevailed in the 
worst days of British and pre-British rule, the 
police^seem tp, be absolutely helpless, and all 
that they usually do, after making some listless 
attempt at detection, is to lay the blame on 
the absence of co-operation on the part of the 
villagers, as if cases like the recent notorious 
affair at Char Manair are not a sufficient 
deterrent, and as if organizations for rural 
self-defence are not looked upon by the police 
with suspicion. Some recent criminal 
trials clearly prove that young men of the 
Bhadraloh class, sometimes with a fair 
education, have joined the criminal ranks 
from purely economic considerations Unable 
to find a livelihood by honest means, they 
take to this form of money-making, which, 
among a defenceless and disarmed popula- 
tion, IS often the easiest way of fi.lling one’s 
pocket. The State should, therefore, turn its 
attention in all seriousness to middle class 
poverty, and instead of exploring fresh 
avenues for enriching the already overpaid 
bureaucracy and of exploiting the industrial 
resources of the country for the benefit of a 
prosperous foreign mercantile community, 
try to find employment for the educated 
youth of the country. At the same time 
these young men should know that no 
amount of State aid can be a substitute for 
self help, and that to try to improve one’s 
pecuniary position by recourse to crime be- 
speaks a low moral sense and a degraded and 
depraved mentality of which the manhood 
of Bengal should be thoroughly ashamed. 

H. G. Wells on the Future of the 
Empire and India. 

“The prevailing spirit m English life — it is 
one of the essential secrets of our imperial endur- 
ance — IS one of underbred aggression in pros- 
perity ard diplomatic compromise m moments 
of danger , we bully haughtily where we cm 
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and assimilate wliere we must.* The war of 
preparations that has been going on for thirty 
years, may end like a sham fight at last in an 
empire’s decision We shall proudly but very 
firmly take the second place . . . . 

“In India too, . In my time T have talked to 
English statesmen, Indian officials and e\- 
officials, viceroys, soldiers, everyone who might 
be supposed to know what India signifies, and 
1 have prayed them to tell me what they thought 
we were up to there I am not writing without 
my book m these matters. And beyond a phrase 
or so about ‘even-handed justice’ — and look at 
our sedition trials ’ — they told me nothing 
Time after time I have hea* d of that apocryphal 
native ruler in the north-west, who, when asked 
what woull happen if we left India, replied that 
in a week his men would be in the saddle, and 
in six months not a rupee or a virgin would be 
left in Lower Bengal That is always given as 
our conclusive justification But is it our busi- 
ness to preserve the rupees and virgins of Lower 
Bengal in a sort of magic inconclusiveness ? 
[Were there no rupees or virgins in Bengal 
before British rule If there had been no 
wealth in Bengal the British shopkeepers 
would not have come here at all The British 
Government is unable at present to prevent 
plunder even by non-official dacoits, as the un- 
usual number of dacoities in Bengal every week 
shows As for cases of rape, their number, too, 
is alarming. No doubt these are due mainly to 
the weakness, timidity and unorganised condi- 
tion of Hindu Bengalis lu particular and to the 
existence of large numbers of so-called Musal- 
mans of the lower orders who are brutes m 
human form. But it is true none the less that 
the British Government has failed to protect 
women, though it pretends to do so Editor, 
Jf. JB] Better plunder than paralysis, better 
fire and sword than futility Our fiag is spread 
over the peninsula, without plans, without inten- 
tions, — a vast preventive. The sum total of our 
policy is to arrest any discussion, any conferences 
that would enable the Indians to work out a 
tolerable scheme of the future for themselves. 
But that does not arrest the resentment of men 
held hack from life Consider what it must be 
for the educated Indian sitting at the feast of 
contemporory possibilities with his mouth gagged 
and hands bound behind him ’ The spirit of 
insurrection breaks out in spite of espionage and 
seizures 

“In some manner we shall have to come out 
of India. We have had our chance, and we have 
demonstrated nothing but the availing dullness 
of our national imagination. We are not good 
enough to do anything with India . cant about 
“character,” worship of strenuous force and 
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contempt of truth. But a race that bears a 
sceptre must carry gifts to justify it 

“It does not follow that we shall be driven 
catastrophically from India We may be able 
to abandon India with an air of still remaining 
there It is our new method We tram our 
future rulers in the public schools to have a very 
wholesome respect for strength, and as soon as a 
power arises m India in spite of us, be it a man 
or a cultnre, or a native state, we shall he will- 
ing to deal with it We may or jnay not have a 
war, but our governing class will be qumk to 
learn when we are beaten. Then they will repeat 
our South Alrioan diplomacy, and arrange for 
some settlement that will abandon the 
reality, it is, and preserve the semblance of 
power ” — The New Machiavelli^ by H G Wells, 
Cassel & Co, Bk III, cb ii, § 5 

No comments are needed on the fore- 
going passages. 

The Poet’s Visit to the Par East. 

‘ I have some notes which were taken down 
more than six years ago, when I was in the 
Island of Java on my way back from Fiji, 
early in the year 1918 They may be of 
use to those who will follow with great 
eagerness and interest the poet, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, on hia visit to the Far East, It 
is his intention to stay at Java on his return 
voyage. They run as follows ’ — 

‘Yava-dwipa, or Barley Island, which is 
now called Java, appears often in Sanskrit 
Literature, The Arab voyagers called it Za- 
bedj, or Gold Land The earliest accounts 
of it, m detail, are those of Fa Hien, the 
great Chinese scholar and traveller, when 
he visited the island in A. D 414, There 
are clear and convincing proofs, that the 
relations between Java and India were most 
intimate. The names of places still reveal 
this, and above all, it is known by the great 
and wonderful architectural remains. It is 
clear, that the Bmdus brought from India, 
not only their religion, but also their a.rt and 
culture and literature, and their civilisation 
generally. 

‘The great period of temple-building m 
Java took place towaids the end of the Hin- 
du period This was the crown of Hindu 
civilisation in the island. 

‘Tradition states, that about A. D 75, Aji 
Saka, the chief minister of the Prince of 
Hastina, was sent out to civilise Java He 
fulfilled hia mission so well, that from his 


time dates its emergence from savagery. By 
some, he is represented as a saint ; by others 
as a deity. He introduced literature, govern- 
ment and religion, building up the code of 
justice In other records he is called Tritre- 
sta, and he is said to have been a Brahman, 
There were three Hindu kingdoms, Paja- 
jaran m Western Java, Majapahit in Eastern 
Java, and Demak m Central Java. Majapa- 
hit appears still to have continued as a Hindu 
kingdom in the ninth centuiy A D. and 
there are Hindus remaining to-day. It was 



Rabindranath Tagore 

(Photographed by Sj Gourgopal Roy Chou- 
dhun on the eve of bis departure from 
Santimketan for the Far East) 

invaded by the Chinese in A. D. 1293, but 
the conquest was not for long. We find it 
again flourishing m the fourteenth century. 
Demak, the central State, exercised the 
greatest influence of all the three kingdoms 
m the fifteenth century. It committed, how- 
ever, the fatal blunder of inviting the Muham- 
madans to subdue the kingdom of Maj’a- 
pahit, in the year A. D 1478 The end of 
this w^as, that the Malay Muhammadans con- 
quered the whole island, and established 
seven pimcipalities on the rums of the Hin- 
du kingdoms.’ 

The above account, somewhat abbreviated, 
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was taken from a Dutch Encyclopaedia, 
which was m the guest-house of Boro-Ltidur. 

C.E A. 

The Island Of Bali. 

Some interesting details were giVen con- 
cerning those m the eastern poition of the 
island of Java, who still remained Hindus ; and 
also concerning the Balinese, who have con- 
tinued both Hindu and independent up to 
the present time, — having never been con- 
quered, either by the Muhammadan, or 
Dutch invaders. Physically, we are told, the 
Majapahit Hindus are the finest and most 
handsome people on the main island They 
are at once more lobust and more slenderly 
built than the Javanese. They are lighter 
m colour and their eyes are very bright. 
They have long arms and narrow feet They 
still keep caste according to Hindu custom. 
Even up till modern times, if a Biahmm’s 
daughter took a lover from an inferior caste, 
she was put to death by being shut up in a sack 
and thrown into the sea. Wherever Dutch 
authority rules, this has been stopped, and also 
sati which was practised to the Majapahit 
Hindus. These Hindus form the upper 
classes on the island of Bali. Externally the 
Balinese shew their Hindu origin by their 
abundant piayers and fasts. In all their 
temples there is a sanctury and at the back 
of the sanctury a little house surmounted by 
three to a dozen super-imposed roofs,— a 
structure, which IS known as Mount JVJeru. 
It shelters a couple of gods, and the statues 
of Hindu deities serve as guardians. 

The Balinese have a great respect for the 
cow and a horror of eating beef. It would be 
an exaggeration to speak of them as pure 
Hindus, beoau'ie the Malay animistic worship 
has become mingled with their religion Of the 
Hindu Trinity, Siva with his Saldi Dniga 
has become the supreme divinity in Bah. 
Siva has his shrine on the highest mountain 
summit in the island. Durga dwells in ‘Lake 
Balur, and is called Devi Damu, ‘Lady of the 
Lake.’ But as Kali, they lepresent her as 
a monstrous and most hideous female She 
is chiefly honoured as the Yirgin, ‘Devi bri’ 
The representation of her, as this goddess, 
made in China coins, is exceedingly popular 

G. F, A 


The Island Of Celebes. 

The island of Celebes, which lies to the 
north-east of Java, and assumes such a 
strange shape on the map, like a star-fish 
with only three legs, was also penetrated by 
Hindu culture. I was able to land at Macas- 
sar while the Dutch ship ‘Tasman’ was m 
poit and found out much about the island. 
The houses had almost exactly the appear- 
ance of those that I have so often seen in 
East Bengal. The people, also, had many 
of them Indian rather than Mongolian fea- 
tures. 1 was told tnat the marvellous engi- 
neering works of the Hindu period still made 
the mam roads thioughout the island easy 
for locomotion. The people were altogether 
gentler than the neighbouring Dyaks of 
Borneo, 

0. F. A, 


Sarojini Naidu and Africa, 

All India will welcome and honour Srimati 
SaiO]mi Devi when she comes back to India 
at the end of April,— the date when she is 
expected to arrive Her success m South 
Africa has been one of the most lemarkable 
events in the recent history of Indians abioad. 
Her feailess eloquence appears to have ap- 
pealed to South Afiican Europeans in a most 
effective manner It would seem as if she 
had very nearly seriously changed the opi- 
nion of Colonel Cressrell, the labour leader 
in the South African Union Parliament. But 
that still remains to be seen. In a letter, 
which I have received from South Afiica, 
the writer speaks of the extraordinary scenes 
at Johannesburg, where the Europeans, after 
at first treating her with' some suspicion 
and coldness, later on flocked everywhere to 
hear her, The greatest of all the benefits, 
which has been conferred by hei visit, is 
piobably that she put throughout the Indian 
cause completely in con 3 unctioii with that 
of the African native. She claimed no pri- 
vileges for the Indian, which were not also 
claimed for the African, She struck boldly 
at the root of all the mischief, the Colour 
Bar itself. 

C. F. A. 
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Opium in Mauritius. 


Some time ago, I published in the Modern 
EeView and other papers some damaging 
facts about the opium sales of G-overnment 
of India monopoly opium to Mauritius dur- 
ing the war. These showed that the amount 
sold to this Island, where indentured Indian 
labourers had gone under disgracefull} 
immoral conditions foi over sixty years, 
had enormously increased under the cover 
of the war j and the Mauritius Government 
had made enormous profits out of them, 
I got these facts originally out of Miss Ellen 
La Motte’s book on Opium. They were 
quoted from a reliable source. Shorty after 
their publication the Government of India 
denied their accuracy. I wrote to Mias 
Ellen La Motte asking whether she could 
substantiate them, Meanwhile in reply to the 
Government of India’s lettei, I at once 
expressed my regret for having quoted in- 
accurate figures. When, however, I reached 
London j Mr. Tarim Sinha made an enquiry 
for me in the Colonial Office library. He 
brought to me from the Mauritius Customs 
Records the following figures — 

Customs Revenue from the importation of 
ctttde opium from India *— 


1912 ... Rs. 40,478 

1918 . „ 19,988 

1914 „ 33,784 

1915 „ 79,335 

1916 „ 481,483 

1917 „ 115,006 

1918 ... „ 28,901 

1919 ... „ 64,601 

1920 „ 73,217 

Eor the year 1921 the customs reverse 

for crude opium from India was ml. 

These figures remarkably bore out Miss 
La Motte’s own statement She gave the 
number of cheats of opium imported and 
they were practically equivalent to the rise 
in the customs revenue. 

Some further facts are interesting and 
important. On July 29th, 1913 the Governor 
Sir E. Bathfield signed an ordinance passed 
by the Council accepting the principles laid 
down by the Hague Convention of 1912-1913. 
The ordinance stated that the prohibition of 
the importation of Opium, in accordance with 
the Hague Convention, would come into 
effect as from January Ist, 1914. 

On December 23, 1913, however, the 


Governor, Sir J. R. Chanceller. signed anoth- 
er ordinance, amending the previous one, 
stating that the prohibition of opium would 
be declared by a special proclamation and 
not begin on January 1st, 1914. 

It was only on May 17, 1920 that the 
Governor, Sir H. B. Fell, issued a proclama- 
tion prohibiting opium m accordance with 
the Hague Convention. 

^ C. F. A. 

Startling Opium Figures. 

Since coming back to India, I made en- 
quiry again from the Government of India, 
and they now acknowledge Colonial Office 
figures to be correct ^ The facts are there- 
fore damning, and their former letter to me 
was based on a subterfuge. The subterfuge 
was this. The Government of India did not 
sell direct to Mauritius, but allowed private 
agents to sell it. The opium in 1916, to such 
a tiny island, was obviously enough to dope 
the whole population ! It was practically 
all Indian opium The whole transaction would 
he all the more disgraceful because the ma- 
jority of the population is Indian. It amount- 
ed to nearly 8 tons in a single year * 

The Governor of Mauritius and his 
Council clearly acknowledged that the pur- 
chase of opium for smoking purposes was 
illegitimate, after signing the Hague Con- 
vention. They prepared to stop it altogether. 
But purely for the sake of revenue, they 
went on with this immoral and illegitimate 
trajQIc for 7 years longer. And India supplied 
the poison. 

We can give the Mauritius Government 
credit for one thing. They acknowledged 
the principle of the Hague Convention, and 
did at last stop the purchase of opium chests 
altogether. But Singapore and HongKong 
go on buying these same chests of Indian opium 
and make a declaration that it is being used 
for legitimate purposes, when they hiow for 
certain that it is being used foi opium- smoking. 
Could anything be more profoundly immoral 
in a Government than that ^ And what 
shall we say of the Government of India, 
that goes on selling it under a certificate 
signed to say that it is being used for Tegiti- 
nate’ purposes, — knowing very well that it 
is going to be prepared for smoking ^ 

C F, A 
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The India Society 

Sir Charles Holmes, Director o£ the Na- 
tional Gallery, presiding at a lecture by Sir 
Thomas Arnold on “Islamic Prophets in Art,” 
declared t 

“Speaking as a painter, 1 feel strongly that 
Oriental Art ought not to be regarded as a thing 
to be discovered only by research in a Museum. 
It IS a living thing which ought to have a per- 
manent place vioth those other living sources of 
inspiration, those aesthetic vitamins on which 
we nourish our artistic theories and our artistic 
practice Speaking quite unoftcially, I am 
eager to see the great paintings of India and 
Persia, of China and Japan, represented in our 
National Gallery here, by the side of the great 
paintings of Europe In saying this I must not 
be thought for one instant to disparage or to be 
competing with what has been done for Oriental 
Art by the British Museum and the Victoria 
and Albert Museum That is beyond all praise 
But there is a function which these Museums can- 
not perform, Only by exhibiting the great paint- 
ers of the East in juxtaposition with the great 
painters of Europe, can we properly estimate, 
proclaim and emphasize the place of the East in 
the vital artistic achievement of the world 
Possibly I am too sanguine We are still a 
conservative people, as the recent General Elec- 
tion proves, and it may be some time before the 
British Nation as a whole comes to rq^ilise one 
thing which artists have realised for half a 
century Our knowledge of art is not complete 
until we can include the paintings of India and 
Persia, of China and Japan, in the same com- 
prehensive vision with which we survey the arts 
of Northern and Southern Europe. If the India 
Society can strengthen these bonds, they will 
not only be doing good work in educating the 
public to a proper appreciation of the interest 
and the value of Oriental Art , but they will be 
pioneers m a larger advance which is bound 
some day to be triumphant I have a very prac- 
tical reason for wishing that triumph to come 
quickly. As most of you know, the first relics 
of Oriental Art which have left Asia have 
rapidly been absorbed, in collections abroad, 
and across the Atlantic From these collections 
they are never likely to emerge. So far perhaps 
the art of India has not been depleted so much 
by this emigration as have the arts of Persia, 
China and Japan. But I have no doubt what- 
ever that Indian Art will cross the Atlantic in 
the wake of the other forms of Oriental Art un- 
less we take prompt measures for keeping a fair 
share of it in Great Britain That we can only 
do if we can prove to the public that the paint- 
ers of the East are not mere museum spe- 


cimens, but living forces, comparable to the 
great artists of Italy and and Northern Europe, 
and worthy of a place beside them in our Na- 
tional Collections.” 

But among educated Indians it is still 
the fashion to disparage and ridicule Indian 
Art 


Edncational Expenditure 
in American Cities 

The following repor extracted from the 
New York Times, regai ng the educational 
expenditure of 12 cities ot XT S, A. will show 
that the American people have not only free 
and compulsory education all over the 
country, but the big cities vie with one an- 
other regal ding expenditure of funds to pro- 
mote the educational welfare of the nation — ' 

“Washington, Feb. 2 — The country’s twelve 
largest cities spent J?286, 133, 000 for educational 
purposes other than for libraries in 1922 A Cen- 
sus Bureau statement issued today shows that 
New Tork City spent almost 38 per cent of the 
total in 1922, and that m 1917, the twelve 
spent $112,178,000, making the increase in their 
total educational expenditures 155 per cent The 
average of their expenditures per capita increased 
from $7 51 in 1917 to $17 03 in 192 

The total expenditures for educational purpos- 
es which include teachers’ salaries and other ex- 
penses^ for the operation and maintenance of 
schools, and for permanent improvements for 
schools, in the various -cities were 

New York, Sl07,204,000 , Chicago, ^^39, 001,- 
000, Philadelphia, $22,797,000, Detroit, 325,349,- 
000 , Cleveland, 317,795,000 , St Louis, $8,743,- 
000 , Boston, $14,945,000 , Baltimore, 38,132,000 , 
Los Angeles, $16,141,000 ; Pittsburgh, $10,983,- 
000, San Francisco, $6,140,000, and Buffalo, $8,- 
903,000. 

Boston spent the most per capita for mainte- 
nance and operation with $16 18, while New York 
bad the next highest per capita expenditure for 
that purpose Detroit had the highest per capita 
expenditure for other outlays such as permanent 
improvements with 812 76, while Los Angeles has 
second largest expenditure for that purpose with 
$11 31 

Los Angeles had the largest per capita expen- 
diture for all educational purposes with ($25 94. 
Detroit was second with $25 51, and Cleveland 
third with $30 82 Expenditures in the other 
cities were j Boston, $19 54 , New York, $18 38 ; 
Pittsburgh, $18 07 , Buffalo, $16 99 , Chicago, 
$13 77 , Philadelphia, $11 98 , San Francisco, 
$11 69 , St. Louis, $11*09 , and Baltimore, $10 67,” 
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A dollar maj be taken to be rougbly equi- 
valent to Rs. 3-y. 

A general survey of the 12 important 
cities ot India should be made to find out how 
much of the taxes collected is used and how 
much per head spent to promote the educa- 
tion of the people. 

India is backward in education. What is 
necessary is to have many-sided activities to 
remove national backwardness. We must 
not be idle simply because Government 
does not do enough. It is fair to ask 
the Indian landlords, who live a lazy lile 
and enjoy the earnings of the peasants of 
India, about the percentage of their un- 
earned incomes devoted to the spreading of 
education among the masses. These landlords 
of India should spend at least one-tenth of 
the taxes collected from the peasants to pro- 
vide educational facilities for the villagers. 
The mill-owners and other industrial mag- 
nates should also spend large sums for the 
education of the men, women and children 
whose work makes them rich. 

‘‘Self*rul0 and Corruption. 

That Swarajya or- self-rule does not 
necessarily imply freedom from corruption, 
will appear from the following observations 
of The Liberator relating to the U. S. A. 
which is an independent country — 

The present reactionary Republican admi- 
nistration which was swept into the office hy 
the greatest majority ever accorded a victorious 
party in any election, has an outrageous 
record of scandals Practically every depart- 
ment of the government is involved in some 
scandal or other. The Treasury Department 
reeks with the corruption of its income tax 
bureau and the scandals of its prohibition unit. 
The Department of iigriculture has its own 
packers’ and stock yards’ scandal. The disclo- 
sures about the blatant corruption and graft 
bordering on debauchery in the Yeterans 
Bureau have shocked the country. Congress is 
now planning to investigate the wholesale 
frauds of the Shipping Board. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has been under fire for some 
time because of its sinister inactivity in hunt- 
ing down those guilty of war steals, totalling 
billions of dollars Attorney- General Daugherty 
doesn’t prosecute enough and has not been 
winning the cases he does prosecute any too 
regularly. The Department of State is sweat- 
ing oil from every one of its diplomatic pores 


The Department of the Interior is involved 
in the Reclamation Bureau scandal The Post 
Office Department has raped the Civil Service 
Law of the land and the Civil Seivice Com- 
mission has tamely submitted The General 
Wood oil and concession scandals in the Philip- 
pines will also prove one of the blackest 
chapters in the annals of American imperialism. 

But big as all of these scandals are, the 
Teapot Dome Naval Oil Reserve steal has 
dwarfed them all. 

The Revolt of Woman. 

Even in proverbially conservative China 
some young women are up in arms against the 
‘infallible wisdom of their elders ’ as the 
following clipping from the Japan Chronicle 
indicates : — 

Miss C Chin Chm-yin, a Peking girl of 
eighteen with high-school education, has inserted 
an advertisement in the Chinese press declaring 
her refusal to recognize her betrothal agree- 
ment made by her parents with the father of 
a young man named Hsiung Pao-chi. Miss 
Chin announces that the matrimonial arrange- 
ment was made during her infancy and she 
asks all her relatives and friends to take note 
that she declares it to be null and void. The 
number of similar revolts against child 
betrothal that are not advertised must be 
conside*)Ie. 

Of course, there should not be this sort 
of unseemly warfare between the younger 
and the older generation. But the way to 
prevent it is for the elders to be more con- 
siderate and wise. 


Use of Opium in India. 

Mr. John Campbell writes in The Asiatic 
Bemew of London : — 

India — a country where opwim has been 
used for generations, where it is employed 
in every household as the medicine in .most 
common use, where the poppy can grow almost 
everywhere — his been for thirty years kept 
down to an average consumption of 26 grains 
per head per annum. 

That in India opium is employed m every 
household as the medicine m most common 
use, is a statementwhich can be sefely charac- 
terised as a lie 

As regards Mr. Campbell’s statistical 
computation of an average consumption of 26 
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grains per head per annum by India’s 320 
millions, he may be reminded of the British 
classification of lies into lies, d d lies, and 
statistics. It IS no use suggesting that if 
a person consumed 26 grains of opium per 
annum or one-fourteenth of a gram per 
diem, it would not do him any appreciable 
harm. For the fact is, every one ot the 320 
million persons does not use opium. Those 
who do are a small minority, each of whom 
takes much more than grama per annum 
and is injured m body and soul. 

The waters of a river in flood may be 
found by a statistician to be only six inches 
deep if spread evenly m imagination 
overt he whole countiyj but still inunda- 
tions work great havoc. And it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Campbell will not attempt 
to ford a river in flood on the strength 
of his statistical wisdom — though if he got 
drowned m the process anti-opium crusaders 
would not be to blame. For he would only 
be hoisted with his own petard. 

What a So-Called Indian Says. 

A man named Maurice Joachim puts 
together in Current History all the half- 
truths and half-lies which Anglo-Indians 
generally bring forward to support their 
rule m India. And this man is introduced 
by the editor as “an Indian native educated 
at Oxford and an exponent of evolutionaiy 
progress toward Indian home rule**. This 
“native” only paraphrases Mr, Lloyd George’s 
“steel frame’’ argument in an aggravated 
foi'm, as will appear from the following 
concluding sentences of his article : — 

“ the presence of the European element 

is an indispensable factor in the quotient of 
India’s success. If the continued presence of the 
European element m the population is to be 
guaranteed, the continued presence of the 
European element in tlie services and in the 
army appears to he no less indispensable. The 
services are the steel frame which cannot be 
taken out without altering the character, 
if not actually endangering the safety, of the 
structure ” 

The writer, whose name we never heard 
before, bears a foreign name Whether 
his body too, is wholly or partly 
foreign, we cannot say But it is clear that 
his soul is not Indian. For no true Indian 
can think of his country being continually 
and for ever under the heels of aliens. 


The Social Eevolt of Namasudras. 

Brahmin mentality in Bengal does not 
demand that “untouchables” shall not pass 
along certain streets or draw water from 
certain wells and tanks, or that certain 
streets are to be repaired only by %igh-oaate’ 
labourers. Nevertheless it is characterised 
by unreasonableness. 

The Namasudras of Bengal are a numer- 
ous caste whose mam occupation is agricul- 
ture. Though the general level of education 
among them is low, there are many graduates 
among them following the professions of the 
literate section of bengaii society Wa have 
seen Namasudra gentlemen who are as fair 
as Kashmiri Brahmins ; and speaking gene- 
rally, one cannot tell by their features that 
“ they are racially di:ffierent from their caste- 
proud neighbours. But they are treated as 
“untouchable” Owing to this fact and because 
the Christian missionaries have worked among 
them, founding some schools and co-nductmg 
medical missions for them, they have been 
for some years past unfavourably disposed to- 
wards all movements, such as the Swadeshi, 
started mainly by ‘high-caste’ Hindus. 
Latterly they have begun to feel so keenly 
the insult of the treatment received by them 
that there has been in the Pabna and neigh- 
bouring districts a mass movement towards 
professing Ohnstianity. Not that the two 
thousand or more Namasudras who, it is said, 
want to become Christians, understand and 
appreciate Christianity ; — they simply want 
to free themselves from the dehumanising 
social tyranny to which they have been sub- 
jected for ages. 

This has led to some talk among Bengal 
politicians of removing the stigma of un- 
touchability from the Namasudra caste. And 
a few Hindus and Hrahmos are quite in earn- 
est about it. But the Brahman Sabha of 
Bengal remains obdurate. It has conde- 
scended only to make the pronouncement 
m a lordly fashion that it will deal wibh the 
pioblem, when properly brought to its notice, 
according to Shastric teachings.— As if the 
Shastras were one, self-consistent, unchanged 
and unchangeable, and as if Bengali Hindu 
society followed Shastric injunctions in all 
other" matters. The Brahman Sabha thinks 
too much of itself. It is perfectly certain 
that if it decided m favour of drinking water 
ofered by a Namasudra, Bengali Hindu 
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society would not at once follo’v^ suit. And 
it IS also certain that it is beyond its power 
to keep the Namasudras in a position of 
social inferiority. They have become self- 
conscious and will find or make some way of 
uplift. 

At the recent conference of the Brahman 
Sabha at Bhatpara some of the learned Pan- 
dits made speeches which would not bear ex- 
amination. One of them said that the hJamasu- 
dras were born untouchable because of sins 
committed in a previous birth and therefore 
they ought to be contented with their lot. The 
logical conclusion to be drawn from this line 
of aigument is that no individual, no family, 
no class or caste, no community, no people or 
nation ought to try to elevate their condition 
in any direction, because their present con- 
dition is due to what they did m a previous 
life. Why then does the Brahman Sabha 
seek to protect ‘cows and Brahmanas’, seeing 
that their present miserable condition is due 
to antecedent causes beyond the ken of 
ordinary mortals ? 

Another Pandit made a funny, or rather, 
a disgusting speech, to which we are sorry to 
have to refer. He said that there are un- 
clean or untouchable parts in the human 
body, after touching which one has to per- 
form abolutions, but that it does not follow 
therefrom that we despise these parts ; etc. 
But the question is, does this egregious 
Brahmin keep these parts of his body discon- 
nected from the other parts ? Does he segre- 
gate them ? Bas he lost caste because of the 
constant contact of those parts with his 
body ^ Did this man think that the compari- 
son he indulged in would be taken as a com- 
pliment by the section of people he referred 

One is lost in wonder at the hold that a 
superstition, an inherited tradition, has on 
the human mind. In order to satisfy the 
ISTamasudras, ‘high-caste’ Hindus need not 
make any material sacrifices. They need 
not give them any pecuniary or other help. 
They need not found schools or charitable 
dispensaries for them. They need not part 
with any of their rights, privileges or prac- 
tical monopolies. They need not agree, for 
instance, to set apart for the Namasudras a 
certain proportion of appointments in the 
public services or seats in the councils and 
local representative bodies, as they have 
done in the case of the Musalmaus. They 


have simply to agree to use for drinking 
purposes water brought by Namasudras and 
to allow them to sit on the same carpet 
or mat with themselves. They need not 
a.gree to take food cooked by Namasudras or 
offered by them with their own hands. 

Sir J. C. Bose’s Return. 

We offer Sir J. 0. Bose and Lady Bose 
a cordial and respectful welcome on their 
coming back home. During his present tour 
in the West, the great scientist had much 
strenous work to do. In England and in the 
countries on the continent of Europe which 
he visited, he had to deliver many lectures 
on his recent discoveries illustrated with 
experiments performed with the aid of 
* instruments of maivellous delicacy and 
accuracy, invented by himself and manu- 
factured under hia direction by Indian 
mechanicians. Every wheie he was warmly 
received, and was the object of admiration 
and respect. The account of his visit to 
Paris, given by The Englishman's “own 
correspondent” in London, which we quote 
below, will give an idea of his reception in 
other centres of science as well. 

“Sir Jagadis and Lady Bose have spent the 
last month or so on the Continent, and they 
leave Paris on Sunday preparatory to embar- 
kation at Marseilles on return to Calcutta. 
In Paris the Academie de Science organised 
two lectures for India’s leading scientist, one 
at the Natural History Museum and the other 
at the Sorbonne. The veteran plant physio- 
logist M. Mangin remarked from the chair 
on the latter occasion that by his recent 
discoveries Professor Bose had materially 
advanced our knowledge of the fundametal 
phenomenon of photosynthesis. He did not 
know on what they could congratulate him 
most— whether for the marvellotfs instruments 
which he invented for the study of the 
problem, or for the splendid interpretation 
of his automatically recorded results. It 
may be added that Dr. Bose’s theory of the 
ascent of sap has found such wide acceptance 
in France that a series of lectures thereon 
has been given at College de France by Mr. 
Andre Mayer, Professor of Physiology there. 
The theory is having practical application 
in respect to an insect pest which is des- 
troying large numbers of forest trees m 
France, These insects bore a bole and lay 
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eggs in lateral galleries m the cortex. 
The maggots eat the cortical tissue m a ring 
round the tree, the bark and the wood being 
uninjured, after which the tree dies in the 
course of less than a week. Hitheito the 
cause of death has not been capable of any 
satisfactory explanation, But the Bose 
theory now comes into use, by showing that 
it IS the cortex which pumps up the sap to 
the top of the tree , and the ring of cortex 
being destroyed the machinery for the 
propulsion of sap is put out of operation 
with fatal result,” 


A Eumoiired Sinister Move. 

We have heard from a trustworthy source 
that the present management of a railway 
system which is to pass under State 
management in the not distant future, 
have issued a strictly confidential circular 
to their stations staff and other employees 
asking them whether they would agree to 
have three years’ furlough on full pay. It 
IS said that there is only one copy of this 
circular, which is being taken from station 
to station, no copy of it being allowed to 
be taken or kept. It is also said that the 
circular has not yet reached Howrah, 

The rumour may not be correct in every 
particular , but there may be some truth 
in it. If so, the object of this sinister 
move may be easily guessed. If even a 
considerable proportion of the present 
staff went away on long leave, the State 
management of the system might have to 
be declared a failuie and the present kind 
of management reverted to. 

The New Boycott Method. 

Mahatma Grandhi writes in Yoking India 

“I would still advocate the retention" of 
the boycott, to be worked out not by propaganda 
for emptying Government schools and courts 
( that was done and had to be done during 
1920 and 1921), but by the constructive method 
of establishing and popularising national schools 
and panohayets”. 

So far as educational boycott is con- 
cerned, we remember to have advocated 
this method at the very start. 


U S. A. Immigration Law. 

By their latest immigration law the 
United States of Ameiica discriminate 
against Japanese immigrants, totally exclud- 
ing the Japanese except only diplomats and 
a few other privileged classes Japan has 
addiessed a stiff note to the U. S. A protest- 
ing against the anti- Japanese clause. 

The Japanese note declares that the measure 
would seriously wound the proper suscepti- 
bilities of the Japanese nation. The manifest 
object of the clause is to single out the 
Japanese nation, stigmatising them as unworthy 
and undesirable in the eyes of the American 
people The note warns the State Department 
that the enactment of the measure would 
seriously offend the just pride of a friendly 
nation and grave consequences would inevitably 
follow. 

The mention of ‘^grave consequences” 
irritated and angered the Americans. 
They relented the use of the woids. The 
Japanese ambassador thereupon explained 
that the term “grave consequences’’had been 
misunderstood , no reprisal or retaliation 
was meant : it was simply meant that a 
moral reaction against America would be 
created among the Japanese people which 
the Government would not be able to 
control. 

America’s resentment is characteristic of 
the meek Western Christian mentality. If 
you appeal to their reasoning faculties, and 
to their sense of justice and conscience, assum- 
ing that they have these lattei impediment, 
they practically turn a deaf ear to all you 
say. So, despairing of achieving success 
m that way, it you think of asserting your- 
self, they immediately get angry and say, 
“We are not going to be intimidated ; we 
won’t be frightened into making any con- 
cessions.” We in India have experience of 
this Western white attitude, So long as 
Indians carried on only “constitutional agita- 
tion.” that is to say, made speeches, passed 
resolutions, and prayed, Englishmen did not 
care much for this sort of thing, At the 
best, they made any number of promises 
and broke them. But as soon as a party or 
some parties of Indians declared their inten- 
tion of winning their rights in a different 
manner, without recourse to violence, Eng- 
lishmen asserted with a show of wounded 
pride, “We won’t submit to intimidation.” — 
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As if any idea of frightening ttem by the 
use of force existed in any responsible 
quarters ! 

Of. course, intimidation and the use of 
force lire the white man’s monopoly They 
may eyen go the length of exterminating 
whole tribes and races after invading their 
home-lands. That is how they are in Ame- 
rica, And it IS also their inalienable right to 
emigrate to and settle in any country and 
mahe of it a white man’s land, if possible. But 
other peoples must not think of en]oying the 
blessings of nature in any country which 
the white man has misappropriated by a 
combination of violence and treachery, 

A section of the American public appear 
to be reasonable, evidently because the 
Japanese are a powerful people. 

ITew Yoek, April 15. 
The morning newspapers, commenting on 
the restriction of Japanese immigration into the 
United States, condemn the action of Congress 
The Times declares that it is a wholly 
uncalled for affront to the Japanese people 

The 1^‘ew York Wodd calls the measure 
offensive, foolish, unnecessary, brutal and dan- 
gerous, and says that it does not represent the 
real will of the American people The country 
■will expect the President to save it by his veto 
from the consequences of tins folly. 

TheHeiaU accuses the house of imperilling 
friendly relations with Japan, the Senators ov\ ing 
to their wretched exhibition of iingoism petulant- 
ly jeopardising the work of the "VYashirgton 
Conference — Reuter's Special Set nee 

Mark the strong language used. Comment- 
ing on the actual or intended exclusion of 
Indians from the U. S. A. and from the British 
Dominions and Crown Colonies, has any white 
man’s paper evei used such language^ Has the 
exclusion of the people of India been called 
an affront to the Indian people ^ Has such 
a measure been called offensive, foolish, 
unnecessary, brutal and dangerous ? No, be- 
cause India is weak, not self-ruling, un- 
civilised. In the estimation of the white 
Christian peoples no nation is civilised which 
cannot lick some one or other of them Alter 
Japan had beaten Russia, a Japanese states- 
man said with grim humour that Japan had 
had her Arts and literature and philosophy 
and religion for thousands of years, but these 
did not mahe her civilised ; she was dubbed 
“civilised” as soon as she had dealt a knock- 
down bloi^ to Russia ! "When present-day 


Indians declare that they will not resort to 
the biutal bloody Western method of winning 
independence, but intend and hope to succeed 
by non-violent methods, the generality of 
white men believe at heart that that is 
making a virtue of necessity, 

The ADglo-Eussian OoBference. 

At the Anglo-Russian Conference, 

Mr MacDonald said that the first essential 
to friendly and profitable relations was that 
Russia should desist from countenancing directly 
or indirectly anything smacking of an attempt 
at propaganda among Britishers either at home 
or abroad. The people of this country would re- 
quire more on this head than formal undertakings 

As the British Government had carried 
on propaganda against the Russian Soviet 
Government and even helped its enemies, 
and had not given up its policy of expan- 
smn of empire ard exploitation of subject 
races, by mandates and other means, the 
Russian representative M. Rakovski was also 
frank. Said he * — 

The Soviet Government had no intention 
of leveiting to tbe Tsarist policy of tbe conquest 
ard paitition of Oriental States into spheres 
of influence If the tw^o Governments adopted 
as a starting point the principle of respecting 
the independence and sovereignty of Oriental 
States they would be free from difficulty m 
settling all questions pertaining to their in- 
terests in tfco East. He said the war had 
awakened the national consciousness of the 
peoples of the East and any attempt to obstruct 
that legitimate consciousness would not only 
he a crime against their own interests, hut 
folly, seeing that in the long run such a 
policy would inevitably fail 

As regards the League of Nations, the 
Soviet Government were prepared to associate 
themselves with any plan of international 
organisation which excluded measures of coer- 
cion and reprisal, and into which all Govern- 
ments entered of their own free will and 
on a footing of perfect equality 

The reorganisation of Europe could only 
he stable if it were based on the will of th.e 
peoples and took account of the peoples’ 
aspirations for national independence. The 
Soviet Government therefore was prepared to 
support and puisne the policy of revising 
frontiers on ethnographic principles, applying 
a plebiscite where necessary, as m Bessarabia. 
The Soviet Government fully shared the British 
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view that mutual non-intervention m internal 
affairs was one of the indispensable conditions 
for the creation of mutual confidence 

Englishmen in general are unable even to 
imagine that ‘‘the principle of respecting 
the independence and sovereignty of 
Oriental States’’ needs to be lemembered 
with reference to India, But leaving aside 
India, Englishmen are equally unimagina- 
tive with respect to the regions in Western 
Asia, such as Mesopotamia, which England 
has snatched away from the giasp of Turkey. 
Hence the British prime minister required 
to be reminded that 

The war had awakened the national conscious- 
ness of the peoples of the East and any attempt 
to obstruct that legitimate consciousness would 
not only be a crime against their own interests, 
hut folly, seeing that in the long run such policy 
would inevitably fail. 

M. Bakovski was also right in suggesting 
that the League of Nations should be an 
international organisation into which all 
peoples entered on a footing of perfect 
equality. India is a member of the League, 
but tied to the tail of the British Lion. 


Housing Accommodation in Britain. 

In 1921 the vast sum of £ 832,000,000 
was spent on what is called public assistance. 
That IS to say, four hundred and ninety- 
eight crores of rupees were spent in that one 
year to maintain persons and families who 
were either unable to work or without em- 
ployment. The number of persons helped 
was 28 million, or more than h^ilf of the 
total population, feince then the number 
of persons requiring relief has diminished, 
but still it exceeds many lakhs. 

The latest kind of assistance sought to 
be given m Britain is to build houses for 
the labouring classes and the poorer gentry. 
A Government committee appointed for 
the purpose of reporting on the subject, 
has recommended the building of 17, 10,000 
houses, though the working-men and their 
employers want ^5,00,000. Assuming that 
each house is to shelter on an average only 
four persons, seven millions or about one- 
sixth of the population of England, Wales 
and Scotland are to be piovided with 
“houses that would be a pleasure to live in”, 
. — in the words of Mr. MacDonald’s recent 


speech at the annual conference of the 
Independent Labour Party at York. 

In our country, when the question of 
relieving distress m the flooded areas in 
North Bengal arose, an executive councillor 
who sported the ponderous appellation 
of Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan enunciated 
the proposition that Government was 
an affair of business, or in other words, senti- 
mental consideiations like the lelief of dis- 
tress was not a piime concern of the adminis- 
tration This year, again, during the budget 
discussion in the Bengal Council Mr G. S 
Dutt, 1. 0. S , sa»d on behalf of the Bengal 
Government that watei supply was not one 
of the duties of Government. But illogically 
enough he provided the staggering sum of 
Rs 50,000 foi increase or improvement of 
the water supply foi a population exceeding 
46 millions and inhabiting an area of 78,6 
square miles. 


Tlie British Premier on India* 

The speech of the British prime minister 
at the annual conference of the Independent 
Labour Party at York included a pronounce- 
ment on Indian affairs also. Reuter’s agency 
has cabled the following passage there- 
from . — 

The condition of affairs in India When thfe 
Government came into office did not give them a 
chance “We know of the serious condition of 
affairs in India and we want to improve it As 
Lord Olivier says, without equivocation the 
Dominion status for India is the idea and the 
ideal of the Labour Government. If I may say 
so to our Indian friends, do your bit for British 
democracy to keep your faith in a British Labour 
Government An inquiry is being held by the 
Government, which means that the inquiry is to 
be a serious one We do not mean it to be an 
expedient for wasting and losing time. We 
mean that the inquiry shall produce results which 
will be the basis of consideration of the Indian 
constitution, its working and its possibilities, 
which, we hope, will help Indians to cooperate 
on the way towards the creation of a system 
which will be Self-Government” 

Perhaps what Mr. MacDonald meant to 
say by his party not having a chance is that 
as the Swarajists and Independents had 
tried to follow the policy of obstruction and 
as there was unrest due to the Nabha 
massacre and Akali Jathas, therefore the 
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Labour Grovernment did not find tbe times 
opportune for conferring on India some boon 
which it wanted to confer , for any conces- 
sion now made might be construed as due 
to British timidity. As the British 
Government, during the long centuries of 
British history, has nemr conferred any 
rights either on the British people or on 
others dependent on their favour, except out 
of pure generosity, as it has nemr yielded to 
fear or considerations of loss or inconve- 
nience of any kind, it would not do now m 
these unquiet days to display the usual un- 
mixed generosity towards a non-white and 
non-Ghristian inferior race. But supposing 
India were now perfectly quiet and entirely 
free from agitation or excitement of any sort, 
would not such placidity have been explained 
as denoting the perfect contentment of 
Indians with the incomparable blessings of 
British rule ^ Would not such a construc- 
tion have been used as an argument against 
any further reforms ^ So whatever the 
condition of India may be, the generality of 
Englishmen are not likely to be convinced 
that any change is needed. 

Mr. MacDonald quotes Lord Olivier^s 
statement that, without equivocation the 
Dominion status for India is the idea and the 
ideal of the Labour Government. In the Bri- 
tish House of Commons debate on the Indian 
Reforms issue, Prof. Richards also observed 
that he was sure every party in the House 
stibscribed unreservedly to the desire that 
some day India would be a full-fledged 
Dominion, attached to the great common- 
wealth of Biitish nations We need not 
consider whether all British parties really 
subsciibe to the Dominion status being India’s 
goal, for everything hinges on what any 
English man, woman, or M. P. would under- 
stand by the words “some day.” There need 
not be any difficulty for the rankest Tory to 
declare with the utmost sincerity that some 
day India would have the Dominion status, 
understanding “some day” to mean the near 
future when, owing to geological changes, 
India would come to have a cold or at 
least temperate climate suitable for being 
made a white man’s land, and Britain would 
have a tropical climate. 

More than a century ago— on May 17, 
1818 — the Marquess of Hastings, Governor- 
General of India, wrote in his Private 
Jou'inal — 


“A time not very remote will arrive when 
England will, on sound principles of policy, 
wish to relinquish the domination which she has 
gradually and unintentionally assumed over this 
country (India) ” 

But after the lapse of 106 years since then, 
that time does not seem nearer. So there la 
no knowing what “some day” may mean. 

We have often reiterated our belief 
that India ought to aim higher than a 
British Dominion status — she ought to be 
quite free to manage all her internal and 
external affairs. But we do not dwell on 
that question now. 

Mr. MacDonald wants Indians to keep 
their faith m a British Labour Government. 
We do not see how that matters one way or 
the other Supposing they had full faith in 
the British Labourites as their Earthly Provi- 
dence, would that quicken that party’s con- 
science and sense of ]ustice and give them 
power to deal righteously with India f We 
do not find any historical reason for replying 
in the affirmative Mr. Dadabhai Naoro]i, the 
greatest of Indian constitutional agitators, 
never wavered in his faith in the sense 
of 3 ustice of the British nation. Another 
prince among constitutional agitators, Mr. 
G, K. Gokhale, had such an ineradicable 
faith m British justice that it is a funda- 
mental article in the creed of his Servants 
of India Society that India is for ever to 
form a part of the British Empire. And by 
faith m the British nation Indian constitu- 
tional agitators have always meant faith in 
the British Liberals. But are the Indian 
“constitntionists” satisfied that their faith 
has been justified ^ Did that faith enable 
the Liberals or the British nation to do 
justice to India ^ 

If, on the contrary, we do not have 
faith in the British Labour Government, there 
is no reason why our unbelief or scepticism 
should weaken the consciences, hearts, brains 
and hands of that Government. There is no- 
thing to prevent them from doing what they 
want to do, irrespective of our belief or 
unbelief. Let them first do some just and 
righteous thing and on the stiength of 
that achievement ask us to believe that 
they would do more. 

We know that even if the Labourites 
sincerely desire to do justice to India^ 
owing to their not having an absolute 
majority in the Commons they may not be 
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able to do muob, because of non-cooperabion 
on tbe part of Liberals and Conservatives. 
On tbe other hand, if they be not sincere, 
this very fact of their dependence on the 
Liberals may be made an excuse for not 
taking any adequate steps to advance India 
along the path of ever- increasing self rule. 

As regards the immediate prospect, we 
intend to show by making some extracts 
from speeches delivered during the debate 
in the Commons on April 15, that the de- 
mands of neither Swarajists nor Moderates 
can be expected to be met, 

Viscount Curzon asked for a specific 
declaration, that the Government would not 
depart from the letter or the spirit of the 
Government of India Act of 1919 

Mr Richards, replying, said, the Government 
of India were at present investigating the defi- 
ciencies of the Act, with the full concurrence 
of His Majesty’s Government, who considered the 
proposal of Mr John Scurr to appoint a commis- 
sion on the matter premature 

His Majesty’s Government, said Mr Richards, 
viewed with grave concern the estrangement 
between Britain and the elected representatives 
of the Indian people and therefore desired to 
establish contact with them, hoping a way might 
be found, by full and frank interchange of views, 
to establish lasting peace and enduring co-opera- 
tion for the well-being of both India and the 
whole Empire. 

“Commission Premature ” 

Replying to Earl Winterton, Mr Richards 
said he was referring to Indians who were pre- 
pared to co-operate (Opposition cheers). It was 
one of the acknowledged objects of His Majesty’s 
Government and definitely accorded with the 
principles of the Labour party to assist the 
Indian people to Dominion self-government. 
He was of opinion that the proposal of Mr Scnrr 
to appoint a commission was at present prema- 
ture (Opposition cheers) in view of the Govern- 
ment of India’s enquiry The terms of Mr 
Scnrr’s amendment (which urged commission to 
enquire into the working of the Act, with a 
view to reporting with regard to the advisability 
of granting immediate provincial autonomy and 
conferring upon the Central Government the res- 
ponsibility for the civil departments and remov- 
ing the control of the Secretary of State over the 
Governor- General) were not, in the Government’s 
opinion, appropriate to the situation at this 
stage, and whether or not such an amendment 
was adopted by the House, it must not be taken 
as committing the Government to any parti- 


cular method of dealing with this very difficult 
problem. 

Earl Winterton, 

Earl Winterton said, he almost completely 
agreed with Mr Richards’ speech Complaints 
that the Secretary for India and the India Office 
were exercising undesirable control over the 
Government of India were absurd. He unders- 
stood Mr Richards had made it quite plain that 
they definitely rejected the proposals to destroy 
the existing machinery of the Act and did not 
contemplate departure from the policy of succes- 
sive Governments of carrying out the Act to the 
best of the Government’s abilities and any in- 
formal enquiry which might be established would 
be into the existing machinery and the evidence 
of those interested in seeing the Act worked 
successfully would be welcomed and those who 
opposed the Act would not be encouraged or al- 
lowed to give evidence. If that was the proposal, 
there would be no objection from Conservatives, 
although he was not fully persuaded that such 
enquiry was necessary. 

The debate automatically ended at 11 o’clock 
and the motion was thus talked out 

It is clear from what has been quoted 
above from Prof, Richard’s speech that no 
official body, either here or in England, is at 
present to enquire into the advisability of grant- 
ing immediate provincial autonomy and con- 
ferring on the Central Government the respon- 
sibility for the civil departments and remov- 
ing the control of the Secretary of State over 
the Governor-General, all of which are urgent 
demands made by the Indian Moderate lead- 
ers. So, there is no immediate prospect of 
even the Moderates being satisfied. Hence 
we do not see how Mr. MacDonUild is justi- 
fied in expecting even the Indian Moderates 
to keep their faith in a British Labour 
Government. 

As for the Immoderates, Prof. Richards 
explained that in the phrase ‘‘to establish 
contact with them” “he was referring to 
Indians who were prepared to cooperate 
(Opposition cheers).” Earl Winterton’s com- 
mentary on this part of Mr. Richards’ speech 
is very edifying. He understood Mr, 
Richards had made it quite plain that .. ,, 
the evidence of those interested in seeing 
the Act woiked successfully would be wel- 
comed and those who opposed the Act would 
not be encouraged or allowed to give evi- 
dence.” There was no voice of dissent from 
this interpretation raised from the Minis- 
terialist benches, which indicated that the 
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Earl had understood Mr. Richards quite cor- 
rectly. 

Does Mr. MacDonald then consider it 
natural for those to keep their faith in a 
British Labour Grovernment whom a spokes- 
man of that Government would not allow 
even to give evidence in an enquiry f 
' Evidently the Laborites intend to follow 
the time-dishonoured policy of “Rallying the 
Moderates.’^ But do they count for much in 
the present temper of the Indian people ^ 
Do they .count for more than the Immoder- 
ates ? But assuming that the Moderates are 
really as influential and numerous as the 
British rulers pretend to believe, we have 
shown that the advisability of meeting their 
demands is not at present going to be consi- 
dered. How can they then be rallied ^ 

What insufferable arrogance human beings 
like Earl Wmterton have ! Dressed in a 
little brief authority, they think they are 
really the arbiters of the destinies of nations. 
What foolishness > 


The Warning of History to 
^‘Ortliodox Hindus.” 

If the Brahmins and other ‘high-caste’ 
Hindus think that they alone are Hindus and 
the rest are not ; or if they think that, 
though the rest are Hindus, it does not matter 
whether they continue to remain Hindus and 
that, too, in a satisfied mood — if they do not 
want Hindu solidarity , then they may dis- 
regard the lessons of history and go on 
paakmg a display of their superior holiness 
at Vyoom, Tinnevelly, etc., and in north and 
east Bengal. But if they are reasonable, 
they should calmly consider what history 
teaches. In order to help them to do so, 
we quote the following passage from T. W 
Arnold’s Tlie Pleaching of Islam 

*‘The escape that Islam oEers to Hindus 
from the oppression of the higher castes was 
strikingly illustrated at Tinnevelli at the close 
of the nineteenth century. A very low caste, 
the " Shanars, had in recent years became 
pro'sperous and many of them had built fine 
houses they asserted that they had the right 
fd w‘orship in temples, from which they had 
hitherto been excluded. A not ensued, m the 
course of which the Shanars suffered badly 
at the hands of Hindus of a higher caste, and 
they took refuge in the pale of Islam, Six 
hundred Shanars in one village became Muslims 


in one day, and their example was quickly 
followed in other places ” 

“It is m Bengal, however, that the Muham- 
madan missionaries in India have achieved 
their greatest success, as far as numbers are 
concerned . But it not in the ancient centres 
of the Muhammadan government that the 
Mussalmans of Bengal are found in large 
numbers, but m the country districts, in 
which there are no traces of settlers from the 
west, and in places where low-caste Hindus 
and outcasts most abound”. “To these poor 
people [Says Sir William Hunter].,..,, 
Islam came as a revelation from on high It 
appealed to the people, and it derived the 
great mass of its converts from the poor. It 
brought m a higher conception of God, and a 
nobler idea of the brotherhood of man. It 
offered to the teeming low castes of Bengal, 
who had sat for ages abject on the outermost 
pale of the Hindu community, a free entrance 
into a new social organisation.”.. It 13 this 
absence of class prejudices which constitutes 
the real strength of Islam in India and enables 
it to win so many converts from Hinduism”. 
— The Pleaching of Liam, by T W Arnold, 
Professor of Arabic, University College, London 
Ch IX ( The Spread of Islam in India ) 
London, Constable and Co 

The Purity of Public Life. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc observes : — 

“Religion is at the root of all culture, and 
societies differ more from difference in religion 
than from difference m any other factor. It 
is more powerful than physical environment. 
If any one doubts this, let him consider the 
example of Islam. One culture covering such 
races as negroes on the one hand, Berbers 
( who in feature are indistingms liable from 
Europeans ) on the other hand, and every sort 
of type intermediary between, or external to, 
these, cuts off a whole section of humanity from 
the rest of the race and stamps it with a parti- 
cular mark never to be mistaken”. 

Religion being at the root of all culture, 
of all the factors which go to produce differ- 
ences among groups of men in knowledge, 
ability and character, religion must be as- 
signed a high place. As the followers of 
each religion consider it to be the best, there 
is a natural tendency for them to consider 
their co-religionists better than other people. 
For various kinds of work, the followers of 
each religion would naturally consider their 
correligionists better qualified than others, 
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In any case, when educational qualifications 
are equal or almost equal, one’s choice is 
more likely to fall on a co-religionist than on 
another. We do not, of course, suggest that 
employers are invariably guided in their 
choice by sectarian considerations , we are 
only making a general statement of the na- 
tural tendency. Other qualifications being 
the same, a Christian employer would prefer 
to emplby a Christian, a Musalman employer 
a Musalman, a Hindu employer a Hindu, and 
so on. But even in days gone By we find 
this preference for one’s eo-religionists 
sometimes overiidden, Musalman monarchs 
had high non-Musalman functionaries, 
Hindu potentates had non-Hindu officers m 
their employ. The Sikh Maharaja Run]eet 
Singh’s prime minister was a Musalman. 

Coming to our own days, we find that in 
civilised countries generally, religious tests 
have ceased to be imposed in the choice of 
public servants. In England, for example, 
Homan Catholics and Jews are no longer ex- 
cluded from office. The Jew Disraeli be- 
came prime minister of England. The Jew 
Edwin Samuel Montagu rose to be Secre- 
tary of State for India. Another Jew, Lord 
Heading, successively filled the offices of 
Solicitor-General for England, Attorney- 
General, Lord Chief Justice, and Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary to the United States, and 
is at present the Viceroy of India, The 
Homan Catholic Lord Eipon was Viceroy of 
India. 

We need not give examples from other 
countries to show that m civilised states 
it is no longer the rule to choose or reject 
men for high offices or low on the ground 
of the religions they profess 

The leligious test having thus been given 
up, at least formally, the question is whether 
any other credal test should be brought 
into use. Political parties have their creeds 
In our country, the Congress has a creed. 
The Swarajya party, which is an ofishoot of 
the Congress, has a cre^d. Seeing that 
in civilised countries generally the profession 
of any particular religion is no longer con- 
sidered a criterion of knowledge, ability and 
character, should the profession of a parti- 
cular political creed be considered such a 
criterion ? Our reply must he in the nega- 
tive. “Religion is at the root of all culture, 
and societies difier more from difference m 


religion than from difference in any other 
factor.” A political creed cannot influence 
or mould a man’s personality, cannot leave 
a deeper impress, than his religion. If then 
we condemn a Government for showing par- 
tiality for any religious community, should we 
not condemn any Government or other con- 
stituted public body or authority for prefer- 
ring men having a particular political creed ? 
Ceitainly we should. 

In a report of the proceedings of the 
council meeting of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee, published m.Forwa'id 
of the 18th April, the following passage 
occurs — 

“The council was of opinion that th-e selec- 
*tion of the Chief Executive and Deputy Execu- 
tive officers of the (Calcutta) Corporation should 
be made from amongst the deserving thorough- 
going Congressmen, preferably Non-co-opera- 
tors ” ‘ 

It is to be noted that our criticism is not 
directed against the choice of unpaid repre- 
sentatives and workers from among a parti- 
cular party or parties. Where a certain po- 
licy has to be followed, the party whose po- 
licy it is, cannot carry it out unless it can 
command a majority in a representative body. 
But paid executive servants of that body 
need not belong to the majority party, They 
should be the ablest and most experienced 
men available, irrespective of party consi- 
derations. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the 
Swarajists of Bengal are following the Ame- 
rican “spoils” system, which has been ex- 
plained m a previous note. The use of the 
word “spoils” itself shows the public odium 
rightly attaching to it. 

There are reasons to believe that it is not 
only in making appointments to high offices 
under the Calcutta Corpora^tion that party 
considerations have or will come into play ^ 
the poison tree has or IS to spread its roots 
wider and lower down. Therefore, it is ap- 
prehended that, as there are “Rice Christians,” 
so there will be “Rice Swarajists.” 

Politics IS not without the saving grace 
of delicious unconscious humour. A 15 
rupee clerk in an office established by a 
Satanic Government, is a d— d “Co-operator”; 
hut a 1500 rupee officer in a municipal cor- 
poration established by the laws of the same 
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Satanic Government; is a glorious Non-co- 
operator I 


Lord Lytton and the Ministers. 

^ Lord Lytton baa not showed statesman- 
ship in trying to retain the services o£ the 
Ministers. He seems to be at his wit’s end 
to save the situation. It is useless to argue 
that the Bengal Council has not expressed 
its want of confidence in them in a decisive 
manner. The refusal of salaries is certainly 
tantamount to a vote of “no-confidence.” 
The mover of the resolution of refusal, a 
Musalman member, expressly said so in his 
speech. Another Musalman member, in mov- 
ing a similar resolution, said, “we are 
ashamed of them.” 

Nor has His Excellency been happy in the 
exercise of his judgment in deciding which 
refused budget demands should be restored 
and which not. 


“Public” Opinion on the Policy of 
Obstruction. 

Reports of some meetings held in the 
mofussil towns of Bengal have appeared 
in the dailies supporting the policy of 
obstruction alleged to have been pursued 
by the Swarajists. But as that party 


did not or could not follow any con- 
sistent policy of obstruction, it cannot be 
said that support given to obstruction is 
equivalent to support given to what the 
Swarajists did m Council. We can under- 
stand and appreciate thoroughgoing Non-co- 
operation, we can understand and appreciate 
wholesale rejection of the entire budget, we 
can understand and appreciate the granting 
of some demands and the rejectiorf of the 
other items on some principle based on 
public welfare, but we cannot understand 
how the hybrid and inconsistent methods 
— if there can be said to have been any 
method m their proceedings— of the 
Swarajists in Council can be supported. 
For example, can any country do without 
some public provision for medical treatment 
and some school inspection, on the implied 
ground that there is a full staff for the 
promotion of the Drink and Drugs habit and 
traffic ? 


A Correction. 

The article entitled “Gandhara Sculptures 
from Jamalgarhi” which appeared in our April 
issue at page 395 was written by Mr. Prabhat 
Sanyal under the direction of Mr. R. D. 
Banerjee and not by Mr. R D. Banerjee 
himself, as was printed through mistake. 


Printed and PubUehed by A. 0. Sarkai at the Brahmo Mission Press, 
211, Corn-wallis Street, Calcutta 




Ah, my Beloved, fill the Cup that clears 
To-day of past Regrets and future Fears — 

To-Morrow ? — Why, To-morrow I may be 
Myself with Yesterday s Sev'n Thousand Years 

— Omar Khayyam 

By llpendranath Ghosh Dastidar 
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EDUCATION BY CORRESPONDENCE 

By Dr SUDHINDEA BOBE 

Lecturer in Politic vl Science, Stcte University of Iowv 


A n Amoiican educat}! once made the lo- 
mark that it was not so impoi taut how much 
college a boy went thioiigli, as how much col- 
lege went tlirough him A shrewd obseivation 
that is Blit in a ceitain brand ot corres- 
pondence “colleges” and “nnn ersities,” ivhicli 
aie now plaguing the educational world, the 
students and teaclieis do not come together 
even wnthin a distance of a hiindied miles 
America is detei mined to wipe out these 
disgraceful institutions and their diploma 
mills How^ much the public opinion is aioiised 
in tins countiy ovei this nefaiious system of 
education through mail can w^ell be gauged 
from the fact that the United States Congress 
has lecently appointed a Senate committee to 
investigate the wdiole miseiable business It 
IS expected the inquiry will be as deep as the 
possibilities of coiruption And when the 
Congress gets tlirough with its investigation, 
theie wall be a mighty short shiift for the 
crooked diploma-makei s In many of the leading 
cities of Werica, the commercial diploma 
mills aie running full blast to exploit those 
who are stiicken with the get-education-quiek 
fever In the City of Chicago alone, there 
are reported to be thirty or forty such 
“univeisities ” 

The method of operating a conespondence 
“educationar’ institution is simplicity itself 
Two men sit m a lOom and decide to start a 
college. They lent desk space in a sky-scraper, 


send out advertiMiig Uiteiatuio”, and giant 
any degiees foi which tlieie is a maiket No- 
thing seems to be impossible with these know- 
it-all brethien, so fai as education is concerned 
Inexhaustible reseivoiis ot knowdodge, the 
pecksniffiaii sconndiols halt at nothing , they 
issue diplomas ranging fioni high school cei- 
tificates to B D, D U, M U, and LL D 
degrees Although the “colleges’’ are piacti- 
cally without any facilities toi teaching, num- 
beiless people in this countiy as w^ell as in 
Europe and Asia elamoiii to take then couises 
The tivo most notoiioiis of these bogus 
institutions, winch have leceiitly figured in 
Chicago newspaper headlines, aie the Lnicoln- 
Jefferson Univeisity and the National Univei- 
sity of Sciences They teach by mail only 
and give degrees by the bushel 

The Lincoln- Jefferson Uuiveisity giants 
some tliirty-twm degrees and claims an iii- 
striictional staff of foity-thieeteacheis otmaiiy 
titles and degiees The Keverend Jolm E B 
Walker, oiigmally of England and now of 
America, and Piesident of the University, 
weais the letters Ph D , D I) , LL 1) 
and E E G S after his name I am sur- 
prised, the sheer weight of such a long string 
of letters does not choke the “reveiend” quack 
The fellow is assisted by another “learned 
woithy by the name of A W Slade, who 
also prefixes “Rev ” to his name Obviously 
theie IS some special advantage m having a 
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coiresponclence “univoisity" uin by men 
pioiessionally “hook up with God” This Re- 
verend Slade IS tlie Associate Piesident and 
Dean He modestly spoits M A, D I), 
LL D aftei Ins name 

The Lincoln- Jefferson TJniveisity’s office 
is half of one room on the fifth fiooi of a 
theatie biiildmg It has no class looin, be- 
cause all te^iclnng is done by coriespondeiice 
The degrees aie, however, given at fancy 
puces The B A degree may be obtained 
at home foi four hundred and fifty rupees 
All additional thirty is charged for the diploma 
And this “nniveisity” was iiiminig Ml capa- 
city, iintd the goveinnient made it close its 
doors the othei day 

In a private investigation I made some 
years ago on coiiespoiidence scliools, I stum- 
bled upon one named Potomac Univeisity at 
■Washington The President of the University 
was then doing i oaring business in higliei 
academic degiees His puce for the degrees 
.of Litt D was two Imndied and twenty five 
rupees, D C L five hiindied and seventy 
iupees,and LL D sivhiindied rupees Being 
an accommodating person, he assured me that I 
need not pay all my fees in one lump sum I 
could pay on an easy instalment plan 
Wasn’t that mce ? 

Tlieie would, of coiiise, be a little ritual 
of an examination to go tin ough , but that 
should not woiiy me in the least When 1 
got leady, qiiestibns would be mailed to me 
which I was to answer in my own room at 
my own leisure Who lias ever been Iniown 
to fail at such an examination v As a matter 
of fact, the questions in this sort of examina- 
tion aie expected to be fool-pioof 

Aggressive publicity and vocifeioiis advei- 
tismg aie the important part of the piocess 
of conducting the woik The delusion that 
anybody can be a lawyer, doctor, dentist and 
phaimacist by taking a long-distance couise 
exercises a peculiar fascination over the boobs 
And the diploma-fakeis, knowing the in- 
satiable gullibility of the moioiis, use every 
seductive ingenuity to trap as many of the 
victims as possible I am confident a large 
niimbei of the decrepit home-study institutions 
would give up the ghost at once, if the means 
of publicity were abolished So they are 
adveitisnig Jieie, advertising there and advei- 
tising everywhere funoiisly and theatrically. 

As, I write, I have before me a magazine of 
wide circulation. It contains an iHustiated 
advertisement of an institute, professing to 
turn out finislied oratois by coiiespoiidence 
lessons. Heie is the pictuie of a slick young 


man mating before a gaping audience Both 
his hands are in violent action Just now Ins 
left hand is clawing the an, while the light 
hand in clenched fist is pounding tiie speaker’s 
table What a large amount of noise and 
fury his mouth is emitting ' He is coiiectly 
dressed in a frock-coat and a four-m-hand tie, 
but his low' brow, beetle-like eyes and 
queei little chin pioclaini him to bo a blood 
relation of a cheap-] olin soap-box oratoi The 
audience stares at him wuth all its eyes and 
ears wude open Under the strain the speaker 
seems a bit pale in the gills , but on the 
whole he is enjoying Inmself ininiensely 
in displaying his oratorical pyiotechnics Who 
can look at the pictuie and not lung to be a 
spell-bmdei ^ The suggestion, so deftly and 
so diamatically visualized, is almost iiiosist- 
ible for the simple-minded And if anything 
11101 e IS needed to turn the tuck, it is fin rushed 
by the legend punted just undeineath the 
illustration . 

“LEARN PUBLIC SPEAKING 

10 rarssoxs nKim 

Write— qiiicic— for particulars of this extra- 
ordinary offer , an opportunity you will never 
forget if you take advantage of it Ten 
lessons in effective public speaking absolutely 
Free to those wdio act piomptly, to introduce 
our couise in localities wdieie it is not 
already known 

WE TEACH YOU BY MAIL 

‘‘We teacli you by mail to become a pow^er- 
fiil and eonvmcjiig sqeakei to influence and 
dominate decisions of one man oi an audience 
of a thousand We liave tiained hundreds 
and lielped them increase then earnings and 
tlieir popularity Leaiii in your spare time 
at home how to overcome “stage flight” and 
conquer fear of others , how to enlarge your 
vocabulary , how^ to develop self-confidence 
and the qualities of leadership , how to Rule 
others by the power of your speech alone, 
how to train memory Our 

XmV, EASY ilETIIOn 

can be learned in 15 minutes a day ” 

Is it any wmnder that the government is 
combing the country with a fine tootlibiush 
for these disreputable institutions and putting 
their proprietors behind the piison bars where 
they belong ^ In my opinion, anybody who 
should knownngly stoop to receive a degree 
at the hands of such a thug siiould considei 
himself a member, in good standing, of a 
potential criminal gang 
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Let one thing lieio be cloaily undei stood 
I do not condemn wholesale all coiiespondence 
schools A few commeicial institutions, such 
as International Coiiespondence Schools ot 
Sciantoii and Ale\andev Hamilton Institute of 
Yew Yoik, aie honest in then effoits to teach 
what they adveitise And— this is veiy im- 
poitant — tliey nevei offei a degiec to the 
students on tlie completion of then coiiise 
I am also aware ot the fact that a laige 
niimbei of the fiist-class Ameiicaii iiniTei- 
sities offei coiiespondence study seivice The 
students who need the lesouicos ot a unnoi- 
sity, but arc pieyented fiom coming to the 
campus, may seciiie \aluahle help thiough 
coiiespondence study It does not, hoAiexei, 
tetch him a dogiee Xo lepntahle imiveisity 
to my knoAidedge, giants a degiee solely on 
the basis of coiiespondence woik A student, 
ambitious to haie a degiee, must do at least 
halt of his Avoik on the campus 

Among the higher Institutions ot learning 
Avliich giYQ coiiespondence instiuctions in 
the United States the iolloiAing aio most 
iiotoAvoithy 

Univeisity of Calitornia, Berkely 
Unneisity of Chicago, Chicago 
Indiana Univeisity, Bloomington 
Univesity of Kansas, LaiviGncc 
Unnmisity of Texas, Austin 
Univeisity ot ^tinnesota, ^Linneapolis 
Univeisity of ^[issouii, Columlna 
Univeisity ot Xebiaska, Lincoln 
Unneisity ot Pittsbiiig, Pittshiiig 
Univeisity of 'Wisconsin, Madison 
Unneisity of Iowa, Iowa City 
^Iichigan State Xoinial, Ypsilanti 
Cornell Univeisity, Ithaca 
Columbia lJnlvelSltA^ Xeiv Yoik City 
An idea of the couises offei cd by these 
institutions may be had tioin tlie ^folloving 
list turnishcd by the Univeisity of Kansas 
Accounting 
Adveitising 
Asti onoiny 
Botany 
Chomisti y 
Child Hygiene 
Economics 
Education 
Engmeeiing 
Englisli 
Entomology 
( lei man 
Cieek 
Histoi v 

Home Economics 
High School Blanches 


Join iialism 

Latin 

Law 

^lathematics 

Mineialogy and Ceologv 

Mining 

Phai macy 

Philosophy 

Romance Languages 

Physics 

Physiology 

Public Speaking 

Pliysical Education 

Salesman sill p 

Sociology 

Zoologw 

The gieat iinncisities Avhieh conduct coiies- 
pondence study depaitments aie Aeiy jealous 
of the lionoin and integiity ot education The 
piograin they tollov ismaiked by well-diiected 
leading and study, and by scholaily cnticism 

Tlie coiiespondence study depaiWent of a 
unnxnsity is lun by its extension dmsion 
Aftci tlic correspondence student is legisteiod, 
^'0 IS put in touch Avith a piofessor Papeis 
aic sent by the student dnectly to the teachen 
H(‘ collects and i etui ns the Aviitten ivoik, 
keeps lecoul of the giades, aiianges foi the 
tinal examination, and sends the ffnal grades 
to tlie extension dmsion The teachei is not, 
hoAveAei, left without siipei vision The secie- 
taiy ot the coiiespondence study is held 
lesponsible for the piompt return of the papeis 
by the nistiuctoi, scuitimzes the land of 
ciiticism the teachei is giving the student, and 
maintains ovei sight of the Avoik done by botli 
student and teachei 

The societal y of the coiiespondence study 
depaitmont of the Univeisity of Chicago clc- 
sciibed the method of liandlmg the mateiial 
sent to and leccned fiom the student in these 

AVOl ds 

As soon as avo admit a student we ask the 
instiiK'toi io iuimsh the initial lessons ol the com so 
(boson ihe]el)V establishing immediate contaet 
l>otAAecn the Iaao at tlic outset, and the pcisonal 
1 eklionshi]) is einplusi/od tlnonghont the c om so 
Fioni the time the fust livssons aie sent until the 
la,st 101)01 1 IS letmned, all ( oiiespondence except 
that ol a Imsiness natiiie, passes diicetly betAA'cen 
the toadmi and pupil Hoaaovci the office AA'atclies 
the pioiuess of each student thiough lepoils fiom 
instructois Avhidi aio called foi at stated intei'vals, 
and wlioneATi necssaix^ oi desiiable, the sccietaiy 
c on innini cates Awtli Imn” 

The colleges and uiu\ei vsities A\hich offer 
coiiespondence nistiuction ha\c made then 
tees as Ioaa^ as possible Alakmg money piofits 
IS not then object Indeed, the fees cbaigod 
toi the couises aie so lov that in many ca^C" 
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they do not cover the actual expenses of 
cai lying on the ivoik There aie also a few 
coiiespoiideiice study scholarships These 
scholai ships, howevei, take the iorm of free 
tuition to lesi deuce work, and aie given foi 
high grades in con espondeiice study conduct-' 
ed by the institution to which the fiee tuition 
IS offeied The most notable scholai ships pro- 
vided are those in tlie IJniveisity of Chicago 
and the University of Texas Here then is 
the dooi of oppuitunity open to those who 
heal the call of ambition 

8o inbiief The coi i cspondcnco “colleges” 
of the iindesiiable vaiictv, vhich tiado incdii- 


catiunalpishposli, aie being rapidly weeded out 
Their brummagem products ignoi amuses 

with “college” degiees aie the dupes and 

cliailatans They will lune to stop passing 
for the educated, oi they will soon be conduct- 
ed to the calaboose The best of coiiespoii- 
dcnce study, howevei, cannot be expected to 
do a niiiacle Useful up to a ceitain point, 
the coiiespondence course in the nature of 
things will not bung about an educational 
millenium But if the coiiospondence study 
succeeds in ci eating in the student a sinceio 
dosiie to know and the ability to think, it will 
have lustihed itself 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

(A Sketch ) 

Bv im. MARTAKO Y I)E LOS SAKTOS, DEAN OF THE FACULTIES, 
UNraRSITY OF MANILA 


I shall be not in the least suipiised if the 
leadei of these lines gams his first acquaint- 
ance of a Fal-Eastcin countiy thiough 
them Except for casual syndicated pi ess 
news little is known, and even less interest is 
evinced, by the great bulk, of the Filipinos, 
about the happenings in the great Indian 
Empiie and its teeming millions. The Philip- 
pines IS a compaiatively young and much 
smaller countiy than India , its political signi- 
ficance of less import than the ciadlc of the 
noble Aryan race , the economic and in- 
dustrial possibilities, though, propoitionatcly 
speaking, manifold, aie ncvcitlicless, quantita- 
tively, voiy much below those ot these v’ast 
and thickly populated aieas It is, theietoie, 
but natural to assume that little, it anything 
at all, is known about the Philippines in this 
country of the sublime Tagore Little, veiy 
little, indeed, is the interest awakened among 
the_ 320,000,000 Hindus by the strides and 
straggles of less than 11,000,000 Malays 
This mutual lack ot knowledge ^ of the 
things and affaiis of two peoples vho have 
much in common, who liavc many lessons to 
learn tiom each othei, much to benefit iiom 
bv their lospectira expeiiences, failiues and 
successes, ns to be regictted JYith gieat good 
vill and much giatification, I avail mvself ot 
the oppoihmitv affoided, thimigh tlie kindness 


of a mutual fiiend, by the editor of tins 
papei, to help budge the intellectual and spni- 
tual gap existing between Old India and the 
voung Philippines 

Historical B ac korou \ d 

The lecoidod histoiy of the Philippine 
Islands covers only a little moie than 400 
years Spam m liei golden peiiod extended 
hei dominion liom pole to pole Hei naviga- 
tois sailed foitli m quest ot new lands and 
gieatci gloiy, both mateiial and spiiitual The 
colonial empire ot Spam i cached its highest 
peak in 1521 with the addition of the Pearl 
ot the Client ’ to the ciovvn ot Chailes 
I, King oi Spam and Empeioi ot Geimany, 
through the valiant exploits of a Portuguese 
sailoi, Magellan, the first to cncumnavigato 
the globe 

Tlie Philippines at the time ot the Spanish 
discovciy were mliabitcd by a liappy and 
tloiuishmg people, with a civilization of tJioir 
own , wuth social, political, commercial and 
religious institutions most suited to their 
needs and vvxavs This pooide had long enjoyed 
commeicial and fnendly inteicouise with 

Poetual iiaiiie aivon to the Fliihppmo Islands 
In eveiy rospccl uistlv applied heeause of the 
natuial hoaiitv ot this ^lonp ot iioineal ishvs 
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China, Japan, Ja\a and othei neighboiiiing 
conntues The Spanish succeeded m cutting 
off these century-old ties Eecouls ot tlie 
pio-hispanic civilization iveie dcstioyed and 
iiietiievably lost to the latei generations ot 
Eilipinos ’ Eoie vei shall we miss these G-od- 
given souices of our spiiitual and moial hei- 
itago Then memoiy alone has kept us tioni 
falling by the wayside , has guaided alne, toi 
centuries, the flame ot oui national conscious- 
ness and 0111 individuality as a people Not 
even neaily 400 yeais ot Spanish lulc, Spanish 
religion, Spanish cnilmtion, and bene\olent 
Spanish assimilation, w^eie able to stamp out 
the in\\aid and tiue spnit ot the Filipino 
laco, noi ot the chaiacteiistics peculiai to the 
Philippines 

Bv the Tioatv ot Pans signed between the 
United States of Ameiica and Spam on the 
10th day ot Becomboi, 189S, Cuba A\as to get 
hei independence as soon as satisfactoiv 
airangements could be made This in time 
was accomplished, the United States ot Araeiica 
tulfflling hei piomise soon after But bv 
viitue ot the tieaty which ended this wai, a 
wai undei taken without thought ot teiii- 
tonal expansion on the pait ot demociatic 
United States, the Philippine Islands, Poito 
Kico and Guam passed fiom tlio Spanish lealm 
to shelter undei the fold ot the Stars and 


Just how and why this unovpccted lesult 
came about, is a mattei that histoiy alone can 
adeciuatelv answoi However, unless T am 
willing to accept without flincliing the charge 
of being biased, I also must attempt to aiisvei 
the question niysolt Professor Acille Viallato, 
in Ins new work, ‘Economic Impel lalism and 
Intcinatioual Kelations during the last Fifty 
Ycais,” gives what to us is the only valid 
explanation of the Amencan policy at the 
time ot the signing of the peace treaty He 


sa\s, on page 34 

The acquisition ot the Philippines was anentii c- 
ly iinexpei ted consequence ot the wai M me 
hcginmnn ot the wai, says Professor b 
“there was poiliaps not a soul m the ^'’’holc icpublic 
X so much as thought of the 
nation becoming a soveieign powoi 
Adniiial Dewev s victory at Alanila exeated an un- 
ibiesGen situation The KussoUapanesc war had 
niven a new aspect to the Far East uueslion , 
the bieak-up ot China seemed near AiiiGiic^s 
looked upon the Chineso maikct as a 
toi commercial cximnsion , wciethey about to be shut 
out otT Theii tiaditional policy foibado tlmin seizing 
a noition ot Chinese teriitoiv oveir undei the eiiphc- 
nX ot ‘sXic of influence” , public opimon woiiM 
notvStancl foi that The occupation ottiioPMippmcs 
supplied a strategic base whence the Amcnc^ 
aX nitut might bung mduemo to bear on the 


m 

policy ot European nations tow aid Cl ana This occu- 
liation piesented oconoiiiK advantages also,— might 
not l\Iam]a become a comiiien lal crapoiiiim iivaling: 
Hongkong some day, and w ei c not the Philippines 
a iiossibio field ot activity opening up mteiestmg 
oppoi turn ties to Amei’uan (apitabsts and merch- 
ants These leasoiis lustihed the annexation ot 
the Aulnpelcigo 

The annexation of the Philippine Islands 
A^as not earned out without the piotest ot 
the Filipino people, and that ot a laige por- 
tion of the Amencan people, Avho could not 
viOAv with indiffoionce the depaitiire of the 
then Amencan admmistiation fioni the tradi- 
tional policies ot the lopublic The protest 
of the Filipino lepicsentatnes being' of no 
a\ail to prevent the ratification ot the tieaty 
betoiG the Senate ot the Amencan Coirgicss, 
an aimed (dasli between the Amencan and 
Filipino soldieis, Avhich but a toAv daA> botoie 
had shaied the glory ot \anquishing the Spa- 
irisli tuices in the Philippines, ensued Almost 
two moie years ot bloodshed, of cruel rvar, 
ueie rvaged in the feitilo land of the “small 
biOvAir bi othei" of Uncle Sam. The outcome 
Avas InroAvn beforehand Once more the 
lights ot the small unaimed nation could noli' 
bo asserted against a poAverful foe deter mured 
to achieve its objectire, cost Avhat it might 
Thus the United States earned out her Avish- 
es against the aviII ot pait of her oAvn people, 
and against the will of the people of the Phi- 
lippine Islands 

What IS our present-outlook Hoav are avc 
faiing undei the ne\A order ot things '' Avliat 
have AVC done to pioss our suit since the Ame- 
rican occupation These arc questions we 
shall attempt to ansAAer in a, subsequent 
article 

In the final balance-sheet of the Spamsh- 
Philippme paitneiship of almost foiii centii- 
iies, AA^GAvere aAvaided the Catholic faith , some 
European institutions , laws and school sys- 
tem , some bad and good traits and a keener 
and stiongei desiic to asseit our oavii in the 
bihteiliood ot nations The close of the Spa- 
nish domiiration Avitnessed a Avcll-oiganized 
resistance against her rule, indeed Avholly 
successful, but for the intervention of a thud 
party— the United States of Ameiica— Avhicli, 
from then on, has played the most unportant 
lole in OUT destinies 

Before touching other high spots of Philip- 
pine histoiy, Ave deem it an act of justice do 
express as clcaily as possible ourAieAvs regard- 
ing the Spanish record in the Philippines* 
Hairy hitter ciiticisms have been heaped against 
the Spanish for her so-called Avanton cru- 
elty, despotism, aiitociacv, and so on An 
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impaitial examination, liowevei, of hei colonial 
method in the PhilippinevS, the lesnlts obtained, 
the ties of moral and intellectual kinship she 
endeavonied to fostei dining hei long association 
with the subject coiintiy, will beai taioiiiable 
companson with that of any othei colonial 
powei Tn the Philippines tlieie ha\e been 
instances of misrule, of despotic acts, unjusti- 
fiable bloodshed at times, and many other 
abuses , but on the whole, the apparent ciu- 
elty was due moie to lack of enlightenment 
than to wantonness 

No othei colonial powei in tlie Ear East 
undeitook so seiiously, during the first pen od 
of European colonization, the task of piosely- 
tizng the native population of the oonqueied 
teriitoiies, thu^ making them then equal, 
moially and theoietically, at least, broth eis , 
of extending their national laws and of hon- 
estly attempting to impiove, accoiding to 
then own way of looking at things, the life, 
manners and customs of the Filipinos That 
at tunes they earned on their woik with 
extieine zeal cannot be denied, and it is hue 
also that then leligious feeling was not totally 
tiee from the stain of mateiial gain, of com- 
mercial advantages 

To these conflicting aims of Spanish lule 
in the Philippines, to the lemoteness fiom out 
colomzei of oui geogiaphical location, and 
the vastness of the possessions of the lattei, 
can be attiibuted the faiily laige amount of 
gain which may be coiisideied as off-setting, 
in pait, oui gieat loss due to hei unsolicited 
appeaiance and subsequent inteivention in 
the conduct ,of oui own affans From the 
Spanish nile we emeiged as the only Christ- 


ian people in the East , wiser and moie fami- 
liar with western ways and civilization and 
possessoi in many lespects of institutions 
smnlai to those of the Avestern Avoild , and, 
aboA'e all, Avith a dc\ eloped consciousness of 
OUI nationality and the common countiy to 
be pieseiA’ed 

THE UXITED ST U'ES OF A MERIC I APCEVRS 
OX THE SCENE 

The lattei half of the 19th century saAv the 
total disiuption of the mighty Castilian empiie 
One by one hei possessions gained then inde- 
pendence One aftei anothei the Latin- Aineiican 
nations heed themsehes horn the bonds Avhich 
for ceiitunes had kept them tied to the uile of 
the Most Catholic Kings All the othei posses- 
sions, tliat IS, Cuba and the Philippine Islands, 
Avith the exception of Poito Rico simultane- 
ously AAuth, or, immediately aftei tlieir sisters 
of South Ameiica, tolloAved suit in the stiugglo 
for libeity, but for many decades little or no 
success ciOAvned then heroic effoits With 
lenoAved impetus the tAvo gioups of islands 
named piesscd then claims foi libeity Avitfi 
aimed foice, in 1896 oi theieabout The stiug- 
gle, clue to the limited lesoiuces of the re- 
Aolting peoples, Avas nccessaiily bound to be 
long and bittei At this junctuie, the United 
States of Ameiica, by Aiitiie of a chain of com- 
plicating events, stepped in 

The Aineiican-Spanish AAar of 1898 aamis 
hugely instiumental in bunging about a iioaa 
01 del in the affans of the Pacific Ocean, moie 
paxticulailv in the Philippine Islands 

‘ Poito Rk'o iiOACL lebolhxl ajiainst Spain Tt is 
a cTuioiis fact 


GRIME IN INDIA 


Social Offevoes 

^RIME has been desciibed as misdiiected 
eneigy Tn pi mutiA^e times people held to 
the hiAv of might , minder and lobbeiy 
outside one’s clan or family Avere consideied 
honoinable Punishment Avas meted out by the 
totem gioup, clan or family, and theie Aiere 
invoked also supeinatuial penalties AAdiich affected 
not meiely the offeiideis but the Avhole society 
AAliich Avas regarded as participating in the 


particulai ciime Latei on, with the dcA'elop- 
ment of the State, ciimes became public offences 
AAdiich Avoie dealt Avith by the State Tims 
the ludgment on ciimc not only sIioaas diffei- 
oiit standaids in diffeient stages and types ‘ot 
civilisdtion, but tlio distinction between 
legal and vSocial ciime also Aaiies In 
India sexual eiimes Iliac been paiticulaily 
condemned lii the case ot petty sex offences, 
which are often ignoiecl in the WovSt, 
pumshment is aAvauled hy the social gioup 
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to Inch tlie offender belongs Such cases are 
dealt with by the pimchayats and not leteiied 
to the com tn, which do not lecognise them 
The niattei s of whicfi the piincliayats specially 
take cognizance aie the tollowing — 

(1) All bleaches ot caste rules i elating 
to matrimony and deatli, e g bieach ot 
contiact of betrothal, dislionom able conduct 
m respect of mariiage, improper bchaAioiii 
of husband oi wife towaids each other, failure 
to peifoim aftei -death iites ot a deceased 
person, etc (2) Cases of immoiality, elope- 
ment and enticing away of women (8) Intel - 
feience with maiiiage and death ceieiiionies 
ot anothei membei of the caste (4) Caiiy- 
ing ot a caicase of an animal against custom 
(5) Failure to dischaige a valid debt, (6) 
Breach of social laws to which a caste is 
subject (7) Bleach of trust and fiaiid (8) 
Failuie to attend when summoned by the 
punchayat. The punishment awaidecl for 
offences vanes witli the locality, the status of 
the caste, the seiiousness ot the offence, and 
the position of the offeiidei All these detei- 
mining featiiies aie consideied by the 
panchayat in passing the sentence The liigh- 
er castes aie seldom subject to governing 
bodies and when they are, the control is not 
so effective The punishment genei ally award- 
ed by them is the peifoiinance of a p)ayaHcliit 
(expiatoiy rite) accoiding to the shastias and 
ex-communication fiom the biotheihood until 
tlie needful has been done 

Crluu \s V Kksult of M u.-.u) vpt vrrox 

In India Ave are noAv in the midst of the 
tiansition fioin ethnic giouping to cnic oi- 
ganisation and the notions of crime and offence 
are being radically alteied Fioniaii agiicultuial 
coniniunal civilization Avitli its static conditions 
we are passing to a keenly competitive uibaii 
industiial legmie whose critenoii is contract 
Status and custom cease to be social binders 
With legal d to the employment of laboin, 
the sale of goods, contiact, monopoly,* cut- 
throat competition, etc, new offences have 
eineiged Avhich weie unknoAAm to the ancient 
social code meant for a luial civilisation Thus 
persons can commit these offences and yet 
retain then social respectability, because pubhc 
opinion in regard to these matters is as yet 
too vague Unexpected economic changes winch 
aie working havoc Avith ancient institutions 
increase the niimbei of laAv-bieakers 

Not untd Ave leAUse oui ethical teachings 
and standards ot social moiality can Ave 
expect that ciime aviU cease and men aviU 


expend their cllelgle^ m safer and socially 
AAuse diiections The adjustment has not been 
accomplished in India, and it is the stiess of 
the tiansition Avhicli has upset those most A\ho 
lack the psychophysical oiganisation that is 
lequiied by the oideily cnilised life of to-day 
Some individuals aie boin mentally defective 
Some aic nioial imbeciles by biith It is Avell 
knoAvn that theie is no class so abandoned to 
Oiiiiiinal life as some of the nomad tubes of 
India It is these that aie least adapted to 
settled civilised life and conditions and at the 
same time gnen the least opportunities foi 
social developments Many of these aie not 
furnished by society Avith lemuneiative laboni 
They li\^e m agiiciiltiual districts Avhicli aie 
Avell knoAvn foi then mfeitility The cimii- 
nal tribe population in India is estimated at 
foul millions Most of these belong to a veiy 
low scale ot civilisation — Imnteis, pastoialists, 
Avandeieis, given to habitual pilfeimg and 
sonietmies indulging m Aiolent ciime—and they 
shoAv the maiks of the ciimmal type as 
Lombioso discerned it They aie bi ought 
under the pi o visions of the Criminal 
Tribes Act They aie subject to peiiodical 
legistratioii and inspection, and Avandeiing be- 
yond the boundanes of the settlement is foi- 
bidden without a pass If they pass the limits 
of forbeaiance the more stnngent piOAisions 
of the laAV are applied against them They are 
interned in jails Avlieie they aie not alloAved 
to practise any of their petty handicrafts for 
then oAvn advantage When they aie found to 
be more loafers than ciiminals they are bi ought 
under discipline and educated in settlements 
Some aie appi enticed in the factories , others 
are assisted to emigiate to one of the colonies 
In the Punjab, Avhich is the favourite hunting 
ground of criminal tubes, theie liaA^e been regi- 
steiecl 83,000 male adults of the Avandeiing tu- 
bes foi Avhom 28 settlements, including the Ee- 
foimatoiy Settlement, 14 industrial and 14 agri- 
cultural, have been established The Avoist chaiac- 
ters are removed to the Eeformatory Settlement, 
the less criminal to the mdustiial and the Avell- 
behaved to the agiiciiltural settlements In the 
agiicidtuial settlement, the most piomising of 
the reformed members of the ciiininal tubes 
are settled on land, both by Avay of reward 
foi their OAvn lefoimation and as an encour- 
agement to others Tlie reclamation of neaily 
4 millions of the criminal population of India 
presents a A^ast and mtiicate problem Most of 
tliese are bom cimiinals too strong of impulse 
or too Aveak iii self-control oi foiesight, too 
insensible to suffering and lacking sensibility 
to public to opinion be deteiied fioni ciimc 
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by even the smart of punishment, let alone 
example To set aside such offenders foi 
reclamation and cure requn'es a good deal 
ot caieful treatment and technical skjll 
It IS evident that the tieiid of change in the 
treatment ot criminals throughout Europe and 
America is in the geneial dnection of malang 
punishment a system of industiial laboiii and 
education, with disciplinary colonies foi, and 
permanent segiegation of the most vicious, so 
as to secure the elimination ot then stock 
Thus much may be expected fioiii the giadual 
iveamng of the lelativcly loving, lestless tubes 
and castes of India fioin old habits by 
disciplining them in agiicultural colonies and 
industrial settlements 

Nor is the pioblem without its beaimgs on 
social reform The social segregation of the 
depressed castes and untouchables in India 
discourages honest endeavoui and repression of 
vice and crime Thus, until society establishes 
a balance between unwan anted claims, on one 
side, and blind prejudice on the other, the 
process of reclamation is retarded Much of 
the drunkenness and addiction to filthy habits 
on the part of these people is due to then 
social disesteem and nothing shoit of the so- 
cial uplift of these classes and recognition of 
the equality of their race ivill diminish ciiine, 
which is practised because they fail to get 
what they are justly entitled to undei the new 
conditions of life, the satisfaction of tlie elemeiit- 
aiy wants of life 

Crlme l\ Cities 

Nowhere is social mal-adjustmcnt more 
manifest in India than in cities where theie is 
not much homelife for the labouieis and eieii 
for the middle class, and consequently the 
suppressed instincts stand out rebellious against 
society 111 diverse foinis of ciime, especially 
because the temptations in a cosmopolitan city 
are so many and the restiamts of the family 
and the communal code ml Closely packed 
populations in our urban districts with a strik- 
ing disparity of the proportions bet-ween the 
sexes, indeed, furnish breeding places for sexual 
immorality The absence of social cohesiveness 
in which the villager’s life was formerly so close- 
ly knit lessens the man’s powers of resisting 
temptation, while the irrepressible display of 
ostentatious riches in our new towns which are 
hub-bubs of fashion and luxiiiy is a chaRenge to 
honesty and diligence when these are no longer 
proofs against unemployment and starvation 
Another kind of mal-adjustment arises because 
of the doimnance of the male code of ethics 


in India, according to winch the woman’s tall 
IS often man’s glory, and the woman cannot 
get back to iesp('ctable social life both on ac- 
count of the pi e\ ailing social code and the limit- 
ed oppoitniiities of her eaining an independent 
income Both poverty and the lure of clothes 
and finery, which her wages cannot buy, lead 
many a giil to a doviifall, when the tiaditional 
religious discipline in the family is lax 

Like social conditions, the economic situa- 
tion influences ciiminality (for man statisticians 
ha\e emphasised the close relation between tlic 
fliietiiatioiis 111 the cost ot giain and the nuinbei 
ot thefts and lobbeiies In India cimie against 
property is nioie connected witli the chaiacter 
of the season than elsewheie — a bad season 
raises the average jail population, wdiile a year 
of good lainfall and hair ests decreases ciime 
Diunkenness is a ciime hardly known in India, 
in Eui ope 6 111 esery 1,000 are tiiedtoi this 
offence But it is fast becoming a factor of 
ciiminality in tlie industrial centies There 
the niill-liands obtain then veekly wages on 
Saturday, spend a large poition ot tliese on 
dunk on Sunday and often stay at home the 
next day to recover flora the effects of evees- 
sne indulgence Me accoidingly see that the 
cases of assault and lowdyisiii coincide with 
pay-days and liolidavs The cause is excessive 
indulgence in grog-shops and biothels ciowded 
with laige numbers of idle people, who would 
be kept busy in factories on week-days In 
tlie slums of the big cities of India, we aie 
also getting a class of ermiinals, habituated to 
morphine oi cocaine Tliese aie difficult to 
procure and so the Mctims lesort to fraud and 
theft, and if it be women, to piostitntion 
Such are the new factois in cnmmality wdiicli 
w^e are eoining across m the degiadation and 
filth of the tenements and bustis of oni mill- 
towns These have, indeed, become notorious 
fui biawds, assaults and batteiies, frequently 
taking place in or in fiont of their wine- 
shops and public houses As contiasted with 
oui cities, the villages, indeed, show far less 
crime* In the agiicultinal districts there is 
less, far less disparity of economic conditions 
and opportunities and hence fe\^el leasons for 
either pauperism or crime In the Milages 
there is greater peisonal knowdedge of in- 
dividuals, while the village and caste panchyats, 
which aie irrepressible and ubiquitous institu- 
tions, act as censois and guardians of the 
villager’s chaiactei and his habits The Milage 
guest-house oi the temple also relieves 
destitution, wffiich may be due to accidents or 
inclemencies of fortune, and the genial 
humamtanamsm of the people, to wdiom 
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poveity IS not a ciime, and who niamtaiii a 
class ot mendicant ascetics, has destioyed 
much ot the iigoius of misfortune 

The TEciiNicAun of Law 

Eat the faiiiiie ot adaptation to the iieAv 
social standaids giadiially asseits itself in 
greater ciiminality even in the iiiial tracts 
Deale V says 

“Society has developed so vast and mtiicate a 
system ot ciiminal law and piocedme in lespect 
to the detection, trial and punishment ot ciiminals, 
that with all the rotonns ot the last himdied ycais 
it IS still the despan ot the philosophioi jiiiist and 
the adiniiation ot cveiy hohovoi m ciicumlociition 
and chic-aneiy The delays and evasions ot the law, 
its failuie to contoim to newei social standards 
and conditions, its piartical, though unintentional 
tavoiitisni, the expense ot litigation, mostly unneces- 
saiy, all combine to sap one of society’s most 
valued ac'hievoments levoieme toi and obedience 
to law ” 

In India the law was foimeily compi ehensible 
to luial folks and the piocedine in village 
couits simple A revision and simplification 
of the piGsont codes aviU contiibnte a great 
deal to the lessening of ciime It is estmiated 
that 111 the Punjab theie aie in an aveiage 
yeai, 520,000 civil, cnminal and leveiine 
cases instituted , appeals, civil executions and 
miscellaneous applications total 250,000 The 
number of peisons involved must be about 
1,200,000 in oiigmal cases and about 800,000 
moie iiinst appear in othci pioceedings The 
n 11111 bei of witnesses is OAei one million Tims 
about 2,500,000 peisons attend the couits 
oyeiy yeai either as paities oi witnesses Mi 
Dai ling estimates that the capitalised value ot 
tlie annual expenditure on litigation amount- 
ing to 11101 e than 4 cioies would snfidce to 
redeem the whole agnciiltuial moitgage debt 
of the pi 0 Vince It is wellknown that much 
of the litigation m the Punjab is due to the 
fact that the mteipietatioii of customaiy law 
by the couits has not always been ceitani and 
definite and so the illiteiate people gamble with 
the law 

The Treatment of Crime 

Similar to the evil aiising fiom the techm- 
cahty of law is the hindiauce due to old- 
time ideas about offence and its punishment 


As long as an offence is legaided as theiesiilt 
of innate depi avity, haish punishment is met- 
ed out as a soit of lo^cnge b\ ^'Ciety This 
leads the indiMcliial to jiistiiv his act fioni 
the sense of hamug been viongi'd by society 
which does not gR e him the same oppoitnnities 
as it gives to the moie fa^ouled Tins is the 
parent ot many cimies Now it is lealized 
that a great mass of ciimes Avould not ha^e 
been committed if society iiad given equal 
oppoitunities to all Vindictiveness changes to 
social sympathy, cinmnals aie disciiminated 
and there is a sense of duty to the offender 
Thus the nature of the punishment is now 
\ aired according as the offcndei is young or 
hardened, simple oi cunning, well-intentioned 
or wncked 

Theie is also disciimination as legards the 
treatment ot differ ent cltisses of ciimiiials Mi- 
nors aie not sent to jails but to jnvomle conits 
where they are given advice and disciplmaiy 
tiaimng Mild offenders are placed m indirs- 
tiial schools and faiiii colonies where they get 
a preparatory training for the independent 
life of the individual Those rvho are not 
hardened criminals are sent on patiol and it 
they show^ good behaMoui then sentences aie 
reduced Within the gates of the piison inmat- 
es aie carefully giouped so that evil associa- 
tion IS avoided, and academic and moial ins- 
truction IS given to all legnlaily In all les- 
pects the cnlpiit is i eg aided as a sick man , 
as the patient is let out when lie ieco\ ers, the 
ciiminal is lot out when he effects his own 
improvnient and can help to make good the 
wuong lie has done 

But pievcntion is the only cine of crime 
Thus the piogianmie ot lefoiin slionld begin 
with the removal one by one of the vKions 
condrtrons that drive so many persons to of- 
fences against the law Social reform, populai 
education, housing reform, abolition of poreity 
and unemployment, all these eliminate the 
causes of crime Some of these are inlierent 
in society, win cli therefore must accept the les- 
ponsibility of tiacing them out and eiacbcatiiig 
them where that is possible 

EADHAKAMAI. MUKERJEE 
Piofes^'oi, Ludiioiv Wnrnsihj 
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A NATIONAL CKEED. 

(Fioin a (In Lofton Standpomt) 
FREDEEICK GRUBB 


I N an ago ot doubt and nitellcctiial 
iinsettlomoiit it is well ioi a man to 
examine lus own heart and mind with a 
new to aiiiviug at some definite conclusions 
as to Ins position on fiindamentai questions 
The following theses are put foiward not in 
any dogmatic spiiit, but in the hope tliat they 
may be of service to otheis whose attachment 
to the orthodox faith hfis disappeared oi been 
weakened by expeueiico and ciiticism 

What I siiall endoavoni to say below 
gives expicssion, I behove, to the coiuictions 
ot an inci easing inimbei of leieieiit lavmcii 
in the West, who, discauling conventions, 
want to get at the heait ot things These tew 
thoughts of a humble searcher attei tiiith may, 
perhaps, assist Indian readers to a better 
understanding of what (for want of a better 
phrase) I will call Liberal Chiistianity, and 
one of the objects of putting them on paper 
IS to suggest points ot agieenient lathei than 
of controveisy as between thoughtful men ot 
diflering creeds There will be no attempt to 
argue specific questions, for that would 
exceed botJi the piuposo and the limits of 
my present essay All that is offeied is the 
simple statoinont, confessedly iiicorapleto, ot a 
plain man s faith 

TJie JDcaru of Life 

1 With the davn ot consciousness the 
iiidiMdiial becomes awaie ot his own exist- 
ence Thiougli the mediuin ot the senses 
he IS made susceptible to physical pain and 
pleasLue He is soon diffeieiitiated tioni the 
lower creation Giadually he begins to lealise 
some small pait ot the univeise ju nhich lus 
own hfe is but an infinitesimal atom 

2 By intuition, natural giowth, and 
traming he advances through ciiildhood and 
youth to matiiiity, acquning knowledge by 
experience, observation and investigation, 
judging ot cause and effect, and discoveiing a 
capacity foi estimating varied phenomena, 
torms, qualities and chai actenstics 

JReJigiovs Oiigins. 

3 The fiist conclusion ot a lational man 


must be that lus knowledge and capacity aio 
limited He knows he is in the piescncc ot 
tacts and toices vliicii he can but dimly 
msualise and impoitectly iindei stand These 
limitations impress the geiieiality ot men with 
a sense of ‘then dependence upon a powei, or 
powers, outside and supeiioi to themselves, 
yet niysteuoiisly i elated to the sell within 
This accounts foi maiTs veainmg towaids the 
siipeinatuial, the attempt of the finite to 
di^«o\ci and explain the Infinite Thesi' 
aspii atioiis, in com si' ot time, ha\e been 
elaboiated and systematised in dogmatic foiiiis, 
from Avhenco hare aiisen tubal, national and 
woild leligions 

4 Most ot the leligions now extant 
deiivc then authoiity, accoidnig to then 
lecognised exponents, tiom supeniatuial ro^O“ 
lations, usually enshiinod in yiitten sciiptiues, 
the text ot which has passed tlnough many 
changes and tianslatioiis in bygone centunes 
Chnstiamty, as commonly understood, is m 
pait a deyelopment ot Judaism, expanded, 
1 evolutioiiiscd andinspnod by the peisonabty 
and teaching of Jesus of Nazareth, and having 
subsequently siipei imposed upon it the 

'pcculiai theological concepts ot St Paid The 
lesiiltnig body ot doetiine has been laiiously 
inteipieted and toimulated dining siiccessno 
stages m the histoiy ot Clnistendom 

5 The claim ot a peison, a state oi a 
cjuiicli to dictate or entoice a system ot 
leligioiis belief, upon lational beings as divine 
and undeniable cannot Ix' adinitti'd Tlu' 
soinces tiom which these s\ stems aie 
cleiivecl (and this applies to otliei taiths as 
xvell as to Cliiistiaiiity) aie ottmi ot disput- 
able authenticity, and the recoids aie not 
always in haimony with the liiglu'st (TIiicmI 
sense of humanity 

The Seat of At (tlmi I y 

6 The supieme authoiity foi the moial 
life IS to be found ni tlie enlightened 
conscience of mankind as expressed by the 
great masteis and teachers of every age , and 
altlioiigh we must alnays lecogmse the 
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liability i)t e\L'n the best and gieatest to en, 
the ultimate sanction toi a "niaibs religious 
beliet ^\ill depend upon his own spnitaal 
conception ot the highest tilings as ganged 
by the standards thus established These 
standaids, hoAvevo], aie not immutable but 
pi ogiessne 

7 This leasoncd \iew ot ultimate 
aiitlioiity does not exclude the supeinatiiial 
horn man’s expeiience ot the unueise— 
meaning by “supeinatuiar’ that which cannot 
at piesont be comprehended oi explained 
accoiding to known natural piocesses A 
icveient quest toi moie knowledge is bettei 
than an niational acceptance ot dogmas claimed 
to be iiitallible 

God 

8 I believe in G-od, the One in All, tlie 
All in One , Transcendent yet Immament , 
the 0i eator and Siistainei ot the Universe , 
the Absolute, the TJndeflnablc 

Qod IS Eternal 8piiit, without beginning 
01 end , infinite in love, wisdom and holiness , 
omnipotent, omnipresent, but selMimited 
within the oidei of His inscrutable pur- 
poses 

God IS the Aiithoi, the Pathei, the Mothei 
of all souls , to AYliom alone is due 
then wliole-heaited wmrship and loving 
obedience 

The Soul of Man 

9 The human soul, being dimno in oiigin, 
is likewise immortal and capable ot unending 
pi ogress Eveiy rational being is lesponsible 
to God for the deeds done in the body 

10 The immortality of the soul is ot the 
past as w^ell as of the futuie, but we have 
no sure knowledge as to its sepaiate indivi- 
duality m eithei state The sill vival ot pel sonal- 
ity IS a loasonable liope, but ot its toim and 
natiiie beyond this hie we have no ceitain 
evidence The resiiiiection of the mateual 
body IS not necessaiy to the eontniiiance of 
the essential self Peisoiiahtv consists not in 
the out waul foim but m the inward spnit 
The dissolution ot the physical elements will 
release the soul to lite moie abundant Flesh 
and blood cannot inlient the kingdom ot the 
spii it 

11 God has nevei been exclusively in- 
carnate in any being less than Himselt, but 
the whole of humanity is m pait an incai nation 
ot the Divine Jesus Cbiist (thoiigli not smgulai 


in this lespect) was a iiie-iMniinmt son ot God, 
and he Inoiight to mankiiul a niiiqiie, but not 
necGssaiily intallihle, ie\ elation ot the inmd 
and wall ot the Fatluo Foi those who would 
call themselves by his name, hu lib' is a 
pattern, his teaclung a guide 1 am a Chiis- 
tian in so tai as I tollow him 

I also iecogm.se the inspnation and leadi'i- 
slnp ot all othoi Messiahs, Avatais, Prophets 
and Sages, wiio by example and piecept have 
helped mankind along tlic upivard ayrv 

F}ee-iudl and Mo)al Fiesponsd^htij 

12 Man has been boin into Ins piesent 
bfe to fulfil the will and pin pose ot God on 
eaith HiS whole duty is to love God with all 
his lieait, to give oxpiession to that loie by 
a lit-e of sclt-sacnficing seivico foi the good 
of otbeis, and to siiboidmate all peisoiial ends 
to the attainment of the ideal of peifection 
toi the eiitiie human tamily 

13 Man is capable ot all this, but tliere 
IS also that within lus natuic winch often 
leads liini m the opposite dnection. Man has 
received fioni God the gift of fiee-will, ob- 
viously and necessanly limited, but sufficient 
to enable him to choose betw'een nght and 
wiong, and to give effect to ^ ins choice The 
exeicise of these functions has developed 
incieasmgly fiom the infancy of the lace, 
when fiom a state ot unmoral innocence' man 
emeiged into a condition ot moial icspon- 
sibility The individual is answerable to God 
accoiding to the degioe of moial lesponsibility 
to which he has attained The tendency to 
good 01 cmI conduct is modified by heiedity 
and enviiomnent, but is not detei mined 
thereby 

Sut and Vn fne 

14 Natural inclinations to wnong-domg 
do not necessanly imply actual sin, any more 
than ^ague aspiiations towmids goodness con- 
stitute iighteousness 8m is the wiltul dis- 
obedience ot that which w^e know to be the 
higlii'i hov The moie often wx au' guilty of 
mich disoheilieiUM' and the longiu wx' eontiniu' 
theiein, the moie ditlicult it hecomt'S to letuice 
oLLi steps .But 110 soul, ho\\e\ei dcpia\ed, 
should be legaided as lost be-^ond hope God 
shall bung all things to peifection in the 
end, to believe otheiwnse would be a negation 
ot His essential attiibiites 

15 God lewniids Mitue and punishes sm 
accoiding to His own imeiiing justice TIu' 
justice of God is ineicitul, and Eis punish- 
ment^ aie conectiM' amlKnimdial, ind v'ludic- 
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ti\e 01 eternal Nevertheless, in accoi dance 
witli a law which is natural and leasoiiable, 
we reap the consequences of oui own acts, 
either in this life oi in the life to come 
Even lepentancc cannot wipe out the past as 
it it had not been , but it is the tiist step on 
the road to ultimate salvation 

SpintnaJ Aurilniuig 

16 Some people aie tempeiamentally moie 
susceptible than otheis to religious influences- 
Theie aie those who seem only to sense 
mateiial tilings To these tlioie may come, 
howevei, as well as to otheis, an awahening, 
sudden oi giadual, to the lealities of the 
spiiitual life, issuing in a resolute conceii- 
tiation of the whole being upon spiiitual 
ideals This is what I undei stand by the 
evangelical teim ‘conveision,’’ which may take 
difteient toims and be vaiioiisly desciibed 
(Theie is no icfeience lieie, ot coiiise, to 
pioselvtism, individual oi in the mass) The 
awakening of the soul may be helped by 
diveise influences, and in most cases it 
comes slowly, at times almost imperceptibly 
The utal element is theie all the time, and 
none is vithout it, it only needs a favouiable 
oppoitimity to buist into \isible life and 
glow to its full fiuitioii The pioccss should 
be reg aided as part ot a natuial e\olution 
rathei than a miiaculous change It may 
take place in any truly leligious environment 
and needs no comentional oi emotional 
stimulus The association of this awakening 
01 conveision with a parti culai dogma of 
vicarious atonement is aitificial and un- 
meaning 

Comwiimo^i and Woislnp 

17 Man, being the child ot Uod, needs 
no niediatoi between inmself and the Fathei 
Conimnnion with God and the unseen becomes 
possible to him in pi opoition as he uses above the 
cainal and realises Ins affinity \vith tlie spiii- 
tiial Prayei is inteiconiso betiveen God and 
the soul Theie may be piayei without spoken 
words, but meditation is fi oqueiitly assisted by 
clothing oiir aspiiatioiis in definite language 
God does not interpose a special piovidence 
on our behalt, but piayer is answered when 
by its means the soul is lifted neaiei God 
The gieafest piavei evei offeied wms the 
pi aver of Jesus “Thy will be done’’ 

In common worslnp, as in common piayci, 
theie IS leal benefit for all wJio are sincerely, 
and with mutual sympathy, engaged therein— 
piayei being undei stood to mean not a mere 


stimg of petitions, but a poiuing out of the 
soul to God This is wdiat I uudei stand by 
“the communion of saints ” 

Such woiship and comminuon may he 
assisted by a stately ntnah oi it may bo e\- 
piossed m tcims of nttci smiplieitv It may 
be lendeiecl m a conseeiatcd building oi in 
the open temple ot natiiic , and all the aits 
may be its ministois Its only condition is 
the attitude of the soul I should doploie tlie 
discontinuance of public woislup, whethei in 
church, in temple, or in mosque, as I bcl]o\o 
that the neglect of all leligious obsenances 
would bo a calamity to mankind The jnac- 
tical test in all tliese niatteis is in the effect 
they have upon oni collective and individual 
life 

18 The oiitwaid ceiemoiiies of lehgion, 
the saci aments ot a cluiich, oi the piofcssion 
of a cieed aic alike iinnccossaiv to saUation, 
but they may ceitainlv assist the spiiitual 
deielopniciit of tliOvse who sinceielv lieluoe 
in them 

Toloatfon 

19 Toleiation and mutual uneKoici' aie 
essential to tlie gioivth ot all tine leligion 
‘Whilst holding tiimly to oin owm piinciples, 
the convictions of otheis must ho equally 
lospected The adheients of paiticular faitlis 
aie entitled to iccommend then beliefs to those 
who think diffeiently, but it must he done in 
a spiiit of sympathy and wotli an honest desire 
to lecogiiise the tnith in oveiy foiin All tlie 
gloat leligions ]mc some basis m common, 
and each has its coiitiibiition to make to the 
wmild’s enlightenment Tlio laiths ut mankind 
should be judged by then essentials, not by 
then evciescences The lattei will be tin own 
off as the race pi ogi esses tmvards the ideal No 
one has the light to despise anotlicr on 
account of his leligious faith oi tlie absence 
of it Chiistian missions ha^o, in the main, 
been actuated by motives ot altmisin, and 
they have rendeied valuable seivicc to educa- 
tion and the study of comparatne leligion , 
but ovei -zealous advocates lia\G too often 
belittled, and in some cases maligned, the faith, 
ethics, and aspnations of otliei peoples 

The (let Id tn (he Mid A 

20 The pimciples sot forth in the abo\o 
theses may be taiiglit in simple language to 
childien, accoi ding to then age and intelli- 
gence, pieferably by then paients or guardians, 
and in any case with their assent The mys- 
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tical doctiines e\piessed in the oithodox 
cieeds aie iiicompiohensiblo to tlie child mind, 
and then moial value iiiidor such a condition 
IS piactieally ml The elemental y maxims ot 
loAe and duty, illiistiatod hy tlic best examples 
in tlio past and tlic present, will suftice toi 
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the instiiiction ut the Aoiin^ until they aie 
snfticieiitly advanced to undei stand the deepei 
1 call ties 

And childien, attei all (as Jcsiis slumcd), 
liciM' much to teach lliose who aie oldei in 
yea is 


BUDDHISM AND 


CHRISTIANinx^ 


rpHE hook helon^is to the Bihiaiv ot Pliiloso]iliy 
I cUKlPohuion oditod 1 »a Tndoi Jones, and 
c on tarn s tlio JoA^ ett Lee tin es v Inch Di Cai pcntei 
doliveiedm 1922 

It IS divided into hve chapleis undei the IoHoav- 
ma Ithads — 

(i) The Avoild and its ineamnft 

(ii) The oidei and the chiiKh 
(ill) Tin' pel sons 

(iv) The lehgions lite 

It has also an intiodnction epilogue and list ot 
Avoiks on Buddliism and also an index 

T)i Esthn Caipentei is a Avell-imown BildicaL and 
Buddhist scholar and his hooks aie ot steiJing ineiit 
In the hook under io\neAv oui anthoi coinpaies 
and contiasts Buddhism with Chiistianity and the 
lesnltsaie slaitling 

The hook though AVI lilt'll hi] popiilai leading is 
scholailyand should he sludied (aieiully 

Lot ns take a eonipaiatiAm vioav ot some ot the 
doctiines and iieisonhl chaiacteiislics ot 0-otania 
and Jesus NYe shall not enntine ouiselAos to om 
aiithoLs book only hut shall use mateiials dia\vn 
tioin otliei soiiices also 

Jfsus ax I) Judaism 

Jesus AAds a JeA\ jNoa\ AAdiat A^a^ lii^ altitude 
loAvauls Judaism ^ Om aiitliui sa^s — 

‘"He leccnms tlie edn cation of his class, hut as 
ho begins to obseive to teel, to think tor luiiiselt, 
he does not ieie(t the taith ot the jiast to sliike 
out ncAA paths, lie meditates on the teachings ot 
the seiiptuies, contuims to the Avoiship ol Ins 
people, and is nut aftionted bv the iitnal slaughtei 
ot the temple” ( p 50 ) 

ANBIAL SACRIFICE 

In aiiotliei place oui aiithoi Aviites — 

''The Gospel leadei, avIio pictiues Jesns and Ins 
disciples aioiind the paschal lainh, does not leahso 
Avhat scenes might have taken place that afternoon 
The liistoiian Josephus mentions that on one oc'ca- 
sion npAAmids ot a ciiiaitoi ot a iniOion lambs A\mie 
slam at the PassoAmi and even Avhon alloAvance is 
made toi seiious exaggei alien, the condition ot the 
temple must have been AAmll-nigli mtoleiahle It is 
noteAvoithy that beyond the picdiction that the 
temple itselt Avoidd tall, Jesiis is not (i edited amUi 
any pintost against the saciiftcial clement ot the 
udtns, save indirectly by chiving out the money 
ehangeis and the chseiples Aveie in daily attendance 
m the precini ts aftei Ins death” ( pages 18-19 ) 


The tollowmg passages (pioh'd tioni tlioFncyilo- 
pacdia Bihhca conhims the iiosition ot our anthoi 
"It IS assumed in the Gospels that Jesus tlnougli- 
oiil Ins hie o1)S0i ved in the mattei ot sac i dice, as 
in othei ies]»e(ts tho JmMsh laAv as it was commonlA" 
piactised in Ins time” ( Column 4220 ) 

The Ell Biblica eontiiiUDs — 

"The ininnction to ottc'G the i ei onediation of an 
mimed tclloAV-Isiaelite heloio otfoiing sari dice ( Mt 
V 2d tf ) supposes the continuance ot saciiti(*e 
among those avIio .should he lus disciples” ( Col 
4227 ) 

The Bihheal passage leferi’ed to above ls quoted 
below ~ 

"It theietoie thou ait otleimg lliy gitt at the altai 
and tlieie lememhei that tliA" hi othei liaih ought 
against tliee leaAo tlicie the gitt, hefuie the altai and 
go thy AA’-ay first ho icconcil'^rl to thy hi othei and 
then come and oftei thy gitt” (Mt Y 28—24) 

TheEn Bib makes icteienee to some other pass- 
ages AAdiich also implies thalJesms A\as nut against 
saciifiee (Cohmm 4227) 

The passage is (pioted heloAV — 

"Woe unto aou, ye blind guides aaIikIi saAX bvlio- 
mm'ati shall SAAoai liA the temple it is notlimg lint 
AxhosooA^ei shall sAveai hv the gold ot the temple, he 
IS A dehtoP Ye fools and blind toi AAhethei is 
iiieatei the gold oi the teiipJo that hatli sam tified 
tliegold'' I Ye say again] whoseovei shall sA\eai In 
the altar, it is nothing hut AAdiosocver shall SAveai hA" 
the gitt that is upon it he is a dehtoi Ye blind toi 
Avliethei isgieatei the gift oi the altai that saiicti- 
fieth the gift’ He thoietore that .SAveaieth hy the 
altai SAAeaieth hy it, and hy aU things tlieieon And 
lie that sAA'eaieth hy the temple sweareth hy it and 
by liini that dAvelleth theiein ” (Alt XAIII 16-22 ) 
Tins passage implies that Jesus did not reject the 
sariifKial sy.stem 


Biufot Pnooi 

These ai(' mdiioit pioots , Imt tlieie aic clued 
pioots also 

‘ He actually koiit the Passovoi a\ ith his disc piles 
the night liefoio lus death” (Aik 14 12ft , Ait '26 lift , 
Jjk 22 7ft) En Bih (Johi mils 4226-4227 

"Tlio Fomtli Gospel lolls ot scAcial othei visits 
to Jerusalem at the annual feasts” (2 18 ft 5 1 ft, 
7 2 ft )( Col 4227 ) 


' Buddhism mid (In isfirnidtj A PmcdM and a 
(bntnist h} J Eshn Caipentei Published by 
Hocldei and Stoughton Pp X+319 Puce 8s 67/ 
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Pasboyer 


Eo DKNrATl\'IL02y 


Tlie full lUiplK atiuii ut what Jcbus did, eaunol 
be imdei Blood without a knoAvlodgc of the PasBovei 
8o WG give beloAv a shoit dosdiption ot this Bacii- 
hcial feast 

‘The (*elebiation ai the ti luo oJ lewis as in 
this Ynse —The pasaovei could be slam oulv at 
Jeiusalom, this bionglit an iiniYiense (‘oiicoiuse to- 
gether Josephus tells us that on one occasion 
(some years hetoie the siege of Jeiusalenx by tho 
Eomans) the nuinhei of paschal lambs lose to 
256,500, as at least ten men must be leckoned 
to eacli lamb, this would give us more than two 
milhons and a half ot men, not counting those 
who weie oeiemomally disqualified Plainly this 
IS a gieat exaggeration Still it is certain that the 
concoiiise was so great as to make it impossible 
for it to fold loom within the city itself Till mid- 
day on l#h Msan the houses woie being iid ot all 
leaven In the atteinoon the paschal lambs were 
slaughtered m vaiious quaiteis ot the town, then 
blood ponied out by the priests at the altar, and 
the sacrificial poi lions ottered Then the lambs 
were again taken back l)y the seveial tamilies to 
their homos l^ot fewer than ten men and not 
inoie than twenty ate one lamb together The bitlei 
herbs and unleavened cakes wore dipped into a land 
of sweet sauce (tailed hmoseth The meal began ’with 
a cup of led vane, blessed by the head of the house 
The eldest son then asked the father what was 
meant by this feast and the 'answer was given by 
the father oi, it might be, by the peison who lead 
the narrative of the institution The Hallel (Ps 113- 
114) was then sung, the second cup was drunk, 
and thereupon the meal strictly so called was eaten 
This over, xvith a pi'ayei of tlianksgiving tho third 
cup was brought foiwaid and blessed as before 
by the head ot the house Wliile Ps 115-118 were 
bemg sung a touitii cup Avas diunk” (Encyclopaedia 
Bibbca, Column 3600) 

Such was the PassoAm, whuh was obseivcd bv 
Jesus and his disciples tho night betoic his death 
(Col 12264227) Ho advocated and Imnsclt obseivcd 
the JeAvish saciificial system, and asked the people 
and his own disciples to obseivc CAmrything pies- 
ci’ibed bv the Scribes and the Phaiisees Heie an* 
confirmatory passages — 

“Then spoke Jesus to the uiultiiudiN and to bih 
disciples, savmg The Sciibes and the Phaiisees 
sit on Moses’ seat, ail tilings theietoie AvhatsoeAmr 
they bid you, these do and obseive , lint do not Am 
after their woiks, toi they say and do not ’’ (Mt 

xxin 1-3) 


Jesus asked the people and hm iolloAveis to (on- 
form to Judaism and to toJlo\v the piocepts oi the 
Sciibos and the Phaiisees 


Jesus bids the kpei aaIioiu he ha^ he.ilccl oHei 
saenhees appointed ui tin' law toi liis puiihcalion ” 
Mk 1 44 , Mt 8 4, Lk 514, Ijev 14 (Eik a B 
Column 4227) 

The (rospel iiassage lefeirod to is ((uoied below 
To the lepei Jesus said, “Shew thyself to the 
priest and offei the gift that Moses commanded foi 
a testimony unto them ” (Mt 8 4, Mk 1 44 Lk 
5 14) 


The Jjevitical chaptei ivJating to the puiifieaton" 
saermee ns too long lo be lejuodm'ed In thi^ 
cliaptei Ave find that l)iids and animals weie ofteied 
m that sac Mine 


‘Them l^ in the Cusiiels no siuli cleniinciatioii 
ot the fc,a(uhcial woiship ot Jomis’ cuiitenipoiaiies as 
Ave fmtl in the piophets, the toi ms ot Phaiisaic 
inetA"" wduch Jesus assails aio ot a ditleicnt kind — 
the ostentatious lasts, almsgiving and iira'xeis 
He (tuotes Hos 6 (> “I desire nieicy and nut saciihce 
(Ml 913, 12 7) as piuot that goodness to oiii tollow- 
men is ot much highei valae in the sight of 
(rod, than otfeiings to Imnsclt, the Sciibe wdio 
lecogniROs that love to (rod and man is Avoith 
more than aU burnt oferings and saerihcos is not 
tai fiom the Kingdom of God (Mk 12 32-34) 8ucli 
utterances aie hoAvevei not infi otiucnt in the Avoids 
of the Sciibes themselves It cannot be said that 
the teaching of Jesus in this lespect di tiers fioiu 
that ot the JeAAUsh masters ot lus tunc, though it 
may be mfeiied fiom his wdiole attitude that lie set 
tai less value on observances of any kind than they 
did Matthew^ indexed repiesents him as doclaring 
emphatically that not tlie iiiiniitcist iiaiticle ot the 
laAv should cease to be obseived ‘till all things be 
accomphshed’, r so long as the piesent ordei of 
things lasts (5 17) ” Coluiim 4227 

Di Caipentei also says ‘He made no bieach 
Avith the leligion of tlie people He liad not come, 
he said, to destioy but to tulfd the Law and tlie 
Prophets Whal Avas needed was not a ncAV organi- 
sation hut a new spirit ” (Pp 65-66 ) 

Gotaaia’s Attitude 

Our autlior vsays — Gotama “stood oid le the 
accepted lelrgious order ot his day calmly 

ignoied the gieat tradition of the A^edas and the 
pile of technical studies i eared upon them foi the 
maintenance of the lovelation imimpaaiod Ho iciod- 
cd in hke niannei the AAdiole sacrificial system and 
the Brahman’s claims ” (p 84) 

But the attitude of Jesus •Avas altogether dihei out 
He Avas liorn a Joav he Avas bi ought up a Jew, he 
lived a Joav and he died a Jtuv Tlnoughont lus 
lite he paiticipatod m blood v sanihcos and adAused 
the people and lus ioUowms lo do the same 

MissA(iE to Missioxviuis 

When Gotama sent the BliikUiu on a iuissioii<ii \ 
touj, he said to them — 

Go ye noAV 0 Bhikklius and Acanclm, foi llu' 
gam ot the many tor tlie weltaio ot tlu' man\, out 
ot lompassion fu] the Avoild toi the good foi the 
gam and toi tho wclfaio of gods and men Let not 
tAVO ot you go the same Avay Pi each 0 Bhikkhus 
the doctiine wdiich is gluiious in the liegmmng, 
gloiioiis m the middle, gloiious at the end, "m the' 
spiiit and in tlu' letloi luodaim a < onsuniinate 
peiteit and pure life ot holiness Tiieu' aio beings 
AAhose uienkri eA^es aio (‘OAuued In s(*<ii(*elv am 
dust, but it the d(H time is not imvu h<>(l to them llu a 
t annul attain sahation Thc\ will iiiuhustand tlu' 
dodime And I Avill go also d Hlukkhus, 1o 
riuAola to Simaingama m oidm to piividi tli(‘ 
ductimo’ (VinavaP MaluAagga 1 11 1 Samvutki 
Nikaya IV 1 5) 

Jesus also .sent his twelAU' aiiosiles on a mission- 
aiy^toui and he said to them — 

‘ Go not into any Awiy ot the Gentiles and entoi 
not into any citv ot the Samaiitans, but go ye 
rather to the lost sheep ot the house ot Isiael 
And ye go, lueadi saAong, the kingdom ot luMven 
is at hand Ileal the suk laisc the dead deanse 
the Jepeis, (asl out the doAils Into 
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whatovoi cit\ 01 village vc shall ontoi, soauli out 
who m it IS w 01 tin , and thoie ahidc till yo ao 
loith And as jo ontoi mto the homo, salute it 
And it the houso ho woitln, lot \()iu peace (oino 
upon it, Imt it it 1)0 not oithv lot Mnir peace 
letmii to yon And ■\\hosoe\ei shall not leeeno 
con, noi hoai \oui ccoids a,s no toith out ot 

that house oi that (il\, shako off the dinst ot com 
toot AYiilv i sa> unto vuu, it shall he inoK' 
tolciahlo toL the land ot Sodom and Goinouah in 
the day i J udaniont than toi that ( ity” (Alatt X 
5-15) 

How glouons ccas the message ot Ootaina But 
ot the message ot Jesms, Avhat shall we saA ^ 

ExoTnuc \Ni) Esoteric 

G-otaina pioachod to all without malving any 
distinction and tiied to make his doc tunc intelli- 
giblp to all In one place ho sac s ~ 

T have puvichod the tinth cc ithout making any 
distinction hetccoen ('xoteiic and c'sotc'iic* doctiino, 
toi m icspcct oi tlie tinths, Ananda, the Tathagata 
has no ''iieh tlinij^ as the closed hst of a tcvichoi' 
who keeps some things hack” (Mahapaii N II 25) 
But Jesns made a distinction beteveen an esoteiic 
and an oxoteiio doetiine Ho \ciapped his cloetiines 
in pai allies avIucIi ho did not c^xplain to the non- 
bclieAmis Once his dismplos asked him cchy hc‘ 
nevei spoke to the mnltitndc C'xeoiit in pai aides 
Jesus said — 

''Unto you is givcm the inysteiy ot the kingdom 
ot (rod hut imto them that aie without, all things 
aie done in paiablos, that ^reuiy fJiei/ iiiny sec hut 
notpefccii'e and lieatauj fJ/ry may heai but not undei- 
^tand, lest at any time they should he com ei fed and 
then sin6 bhoidd he fotyiven ( Hlc IV 11, 12 ) 

This passage occmis also in Mt XIII 10-1 1 and 
Lk YIII 9-10 with some inodihcalions The poition 
in ifalu s IS a u notation ti oni Isaiah But the ciiiotation 
in Mt IS longei Mk lY 11 Mt XIII 11 Mt IV 
12 Mt XIII IS Mt mseitsa veiso ( Xlil 12 
Mk IV 25 ) beteveen the veisos conesponding to 
Mk IV 11 and IV 12 ( vide intia ) 

These voiscs aie voiy impoitant and eve shall 
theieforo discuss the leinaiks otBildicnJ aiilhouties 
Phnninei savs 

"It IS lasli to say tliat Cliiist neitJior clul noi 
cmiild adopt a policy ot conoyilnient and that the 
Evangelists have contoiinded intention ccith icsult 
and thus imputed an hnlinnian puipose’ to Chiist 
the cpiotation in veise 18 (Mt) is m all tom Gospels 
(Mk IV 12 , Lk Vni 10 , Jolm XJI 40 )” ( Comm 
Mt p 187 note) 

In commenting on Mk IV 11 12, Meyei says ~ 
"The nnheliecung people aie intended not to 
attain to insight into this mysteiy and theiehy to 
eonveision aaci loigiveness The idea oi dinine 
JVeimscs IS expressed undoi a loinomhiance ot Is 
VI 9, 10 ( Handhook Maik and Luke Yol I 
page G6 ) ” Ifalwi> antlioi’s 

Btleidciei sac's that the tailuie to undeistand 
the paiabohc teaching was a ''Dunne Jud<jmenf\ 
and that Maik, the eailiest Evangelist, hold "the 
pi edestmaiian viecc^ that the paiables seived the 
divine puipose of haidenmg the heait of those who 
heaid them ” He tiuthei says — 

"AVe caiuiot theietoie say that Matthew did not 
share the piedestiiiaiiaii viecv of the earliest Eaw- 
gehst”, ( Pniiiitivc Chiistianity, Vol II, pp 343-344 ) 
Gould says — 

"It IS to be noticed, hist; that the diffeienec 
beteveen the foim ot the cj notation m Mk. and Lk. 


(>59 

on the uno hand, and Alatt on the oiliei couesponds 
to a like ditfeience btheumn th(' onginal Hebrew 
and the LXX In thc‘ tlobicxc God sacs to liis 
inophcd "Go make' the In'ait ot the people* 

tat and make then earn heacy and shut then eyes, 
lost thee see ccith thc*!i ecos, Invii ccith them eais 
and nuclei stand ccitli tluui hiuit and tuiii <igam and 
lohoalPd 

That IS ' coiitmuos Gould "God is leiiKsimlfd 
as sending his jiioiiliet to haulcm tlu* heait ot the 
pc'ople by his luophetii message In the* JiXX, on 
the contiaic, the haideiving is the causo, not the 
pill pose The pc'oplo ccill not heai tin* pic)])hels 
message lieeause then lieait is liaideiied and they 
have shut thou eves'’ 

Gould conelndes ])c sac mg — 

Maik lathei than Alatt jiieseices tlic oiiginal 
toini ot Jesus’ saving’ (Maik, pp 72-73) 

Blit it cce comsidei the Matt bAtto be the ouginal 
loim, even then cem must say lhat Alatt was influenLed 
by the ouginal llchiecc Tewt He wiites— 
ccho-so-ecei hath not hum linn vshall ho taken 
accav even that vhu h he* hath” (Alatt XIII 12 
Alaik lA^ 25 , vide siipia) 

AV'hat else can it mean, li it does not mean that 
the heait ot the non-believei s shall be haidenedand 
whatevei viitne they might still possess shall be 
taken accay, thus making then clegiadatinn complete 
and damnation inec liable 

Hence ve see lhat the piiijiose ot Jesns paia- 
bohc teaelimgs ccas lo delnde and dcgiach* and 
damn the unbclic'cmies (kui a man imagine a inoie 
viudicticre and inonstious pimciple and piactico'* 
Gotaina looked upon the nniveiso ccith the eye 
of a Buddha, pei moated it with Maiiiu Kanina 
and Mndifa, and pleached the Dhamma cvithoiit 
malang any distinction beteveen the exutmic and 
esoteric But ccdiat did Jesus do^ He naiiucvecl the 
cncmnteience ot his loce to a ciiclo of a small mimbei 
ot disciples and explained to them and them only 
the sec lets’ ot tfc Kingdom ot lioaccm To the 
non-believoi s he spoke in paiables so that tiny 
might li(‘ chducled and damned 

Pros! iatisimi 

Buddha’s and Chiist’s ccays of lemuiting neev 
conveits cveio difteieiit 

Silia, tlie Coinmancloi-in-chiet ot the Licchavis 
and a chsciple ot the Nigantlia sect, once event to 
Gotaina cvith a ciecv to knoccing his doctiino Ho 
had a long talk cvith the Blessed One. He evas 
peifectly satisfied and said to him 

“Glouous, Luid ’ gloiious Lend ' Just as if one 
should set up, IjoicI, cvhat had lieon upturned oi 
shoulcl uweal ccdiat had been hidden, oi should 
Iioinl out the ccay to one ccdio had lost his ccay, or 
shoulcl bung a lamp into the daikness, m oidei 
that those cvho liacl evi's might see visible things, 
thus has the Blessed one pi cached the doc tune in 
many ccays 1 take my letnge, Loicl, in the 
Blessed one, and in the Dhamma and in the Eiatei- 
niiy, may the Blessed One icceive me from this 
day ioith cvlule my life lasts as a disciple cc ho 
has taken letuge m him ” 

But the Buddlia sanl — 

"Consider fiist, Siha, cvhat yon aie doing It is 
becoming that weU-knoevn peisons hke you should 
do notlung cvithout clue consideiation ” 

Again they had a long talk and fmallv Silia 
evas received as a disciple (Vmaya Pitaka Al AH 
31 4-12) 

“Jesus, cvalking by the sea ot Galileo, saev twm 
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bretliien, Simon called Peter and Andiew Ins 
biotliei, casting a net into tlie sea, toi they weie 
hsiieis And he saith unto them, T'’ollo^y me and 
I will make yon hsheis oi men And they stiaight- 
way lett then nets and tolloyed liiin” (Matt IV 
10-20, Mk 1 10-18 Lk V 1, 2h) 

Then he asked James and John to tollow him 
and they too tollowecl him (Matt lY 21—22 , Mk 1 
19—20) That is, they be(ame his disciples 

A coinpaiative study ot the pioselytising methods 
ot Gotania and Jesus is \o]\ niteiesbng 

MrssiAH and Boddha 


Did Jesus claim to be the MessiaJP^ Opinions 
ditfci Some scholais (Wellhausen, Maitineaii and 
otheis) aie ot opinion that he did not claim to be 
the Messiah But accoiding to the majoiity oi the 
seholais (Hainack and otheis) he declaied 
himself to be the Messiah Whatevei the tad md\ 
bo, the tolloAvmg iiassage oiriiis lin the synoptic 
Grospels 

“ Wlien Jesus (‘ame to the Coasts ot Gosaiea 
Philippi he asked his disciples, saying, ‘ whom do 
men say that I the son ot man am ’ And thec^ 
said— some sa\ that thou ait John the BaptiM, 
some Elias, and otheis, Jeiemias, oi one ol the 
prophets ” He saith unto them , But whom say ye 
that I am*”'” And Biinon Peter answeied and said 
‘‘Thou ait the Chust, the son ot the living Grod’' 
(Matt XYl 13-16 , Mk YIII 27-29 , Lk IX 18-20] 
The tollownig passage occuis only in Matthew,— 
‘ And Jesus answeied and said unto him,— ‘Blessed 
ait thou Simon Baijona, toi flesh and blood hath 
not levealed it unto thee, but my Pathei which is 
m heaven ’’(Mt XVI 17) 

“ Then chaiged he his cbsciples that they should 
tell no man that he was Jesus the Chiist’MMt 
XYl 20 , Mk VIII 30 , LK IX 21) 

Jesus gave Ins tolloweis to iindei stand that ho 
was the Messiah but ho chaigod them to keep it 
soeiet Wliy this concealment ^ Was it cowaidico, 
or policy 01 somethmg dse‘^ But vhcii (jotama 
attamed Bucldhahoocl, ho dodaied it publicly Fust 
it was dedal eel to Upala 

‘The saintship vcnly, Pave gamed, 

I am the Teacher, iinsiii passed, 

1 am the Bucldlia, sole, supieinc, 

Lust’s flio lb cpienched, Kii\ana gamed ” 

(Mai 26 , Vinaya P M 16 8) 
Then he wnnt to the live Bhikkhnswho had onco 
been Ins disciples and dedaiod to them that he 
was the Tafhrmfri and the holj ahsolute Sam- 
Bnddhri (Mai 2() , Vm P P M 1 6 12-16J 

le&us tniicealecl his Messialislup but Crotama 
‘declaied it piibliejy 

Hcaven Avn Hell 


The Eeligion of Jesus was a Religion ot lewaids 
and pimishmcmts , cnioyments in Heaven 
and torments in Hell [ndp M R, 1923 Ang 
P 193, Oct 382—385, 1924 Janiiaiy, Maich) 
He could never tianscerid this lowei stiatum 
ofRehgion But in the Religion ot the Buddha, 
there are different levels Di Cai’pentei writes 
“For those who only piactised its common Auitnes, 
lewaid and pimisliment weie held out with pi onuses 
and thicats atter the fashion of popnlai Cluistianity 
Heaven and Hell were leahties in both eieeds, though 
ineban imagination nevei conceived the hoiroi ot 
ovei lasting toimonts The adtriuml dt^aple, houeirt, 
cib he hod (he Noble Bdh, ceasedio^eguhde the condued 


edhe) hj (he hope of one oi (he ffiii of the othei ” 
(p 135) ilfnhr^ oiiis) 

Salvation and Damnation 
Accoidmg to Jesus, the tciiois and toiiiients ot 
Hell weie in many cast's eteinal » Chnstiamty 
in its most widespiead histoiic toiins still condemns 
an imcounlod miinbei to needless tonnent and lur 
teasing sm” (p 300) 

But Buddhism ‘ncvei declaied them to be evei- 
lasting Ol attiibiitecl to a God ot lt)ve tJie puipose 
ot maintammg multitudes ot his ( I eatiu cs not only 
m peitect siitloimg but also in eteinal siii” (p 88) 
‘Foi the voist offendei, theie vas at last an end 
of ictiibiition and it might be his tnin to ascend 
above the sky” (33) De\adatta attempted to take 
the litc ot Gotaina, sec me the leadeiship and to 
tound a iival oidei Even tins “vie keel Devadatta 
will achieve Buddhahood at last “ (p 215) “The 
Buddhist scheme piocdaims tlie ultimate sahation 
of all lieings ’ (p KKi) “The ‘Light ot the Woild’ 
vill Icrne none to civ ell m daikness" (p 21") 

Totm. DrPRAMn 

The doctiinc oi ‘total dojuacitv” is a Chiistian 
cloctime Oui aiithoi sayvS— ‘ The Chinch ot England 
still declaies in its 13th Aitnlc that vmiks done 
betore the giace ot Ohiist and the iiispiiation ot 
his spiiit aie not pleasant to God, and have the 
ehaiactei ot sin, toi the natiiie oi eveiy man bom 
into this woiid is coiuipt and thoietoio dcsei\es 
God’s wiath and damnation” (p 132) 

The depiavity of liiiman iiatuie is an mheiitcvl 
eoiiuption and is due to Adam’s transgi essions But 
‘the disciple ot Gotama,’’ says our author, had his 
tate m his own hand” (p (85) Noshaie in another’s 
guilt claikeiicd his coiismencn, no inheiitcd coiiii])- 
tion lendeicd Imn incapabk' ot good tie did not 
belong to a mass oi peidition’ ’ (p 87) 

The Place ob^ Miuaclis 

Miiaelcs aie attiibiited both to Gotania and J('sus 
But Gotania, says oui aullioi, made no appeal toi 
taith ioi the w oiks’ sake ’ Heiiankh aclmittocl the 
dangei otpuutising iinstn v'ondois and dedaiedhis 
ablioneiice oi siuJi calls ioi belict” (p 89) 

But m the case ot Jesus it was diffcumit His 
povei cii woiking miiach's was cited b\ him as a 
pi out oi lus Mc'ssialiship The iollowing passage 
boaiing on the point is taken iioin Mattliev — 

Now Avhen John heaid m the iiiison the voiks 
ot the Chi 1 st, he sent by lus disciplcss and said unto 
lain Alt thou ho that conietli oi look vc ioi anothei ^ 
And Jesus answeied and said unto them, Go youi 
way and tell John the things whic h ^e do lieai'aiicl 
see, the blind leceive then sight, and the lame 
walk, the lepeis aie cleansed, the cleat hoai and 
the dead aio laised and the iiooi ha\e good tidings 
pieachecl to them” (Matt XI 2—3) 

The iinpheation is that these voiks piove his 
Messiahship 


Blavb in. 

Harnacdv says — The Nev Testament Epistles 
alieady assiimo that Chiisfian masteis ha\i' sla\es 
Slaves aie earnestly admonished to be 
taithtiil and obedient The Apostle IPaiil] 

counsels slaves not to avail themselves oi the chancre 
oi iicedom o/ul Eupdimon of ( 'hi nfianiiij. 

pp 167— 1G8) 

Jesus himself said nothing against slavery, 
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But Uotcima, did ut)t ai)iuu\(‘ ot it Fi\o omI 
trades,” says Di Caiiiontci, weio ( ondmuod— tlie 
aimouiei, the slaip-denlf), the Imtehei, tlie pultlKuu 
and the poison-sell ei (p 100, IfaJirs oiiis) 

'The tiade ot sk\e-dealei u as toi hiddoii to the 
hn heaiei” (p 00) 


SiiRvicr 

That Jesus y'aslied the feet of his dis( iples is <i 
\vell-kuo\Mi Biblical tact Hcae is a paialhO tact 
desciibed in the Vjna\a Jbtakam 

‘ One da\ the Buddha uoing round the slcu'iium 
nlaces yith Anaiida, lound a sick biothei l\in£> on 
the fiiound in Ins tilth unable to stii He bade 
Allan da to fetch ^^atcu, liiiuselt washed the snfloicu 
lendeily and ^Mth Anaiida’s help lilted him into 
his bed Bioni the Indian point ot vie\\ sue h aid ti om 
sue ha Beinj> yeas an actot extiaoidinau conde- 
scension A ineetin^i ot the luethion was c*alledand 
Gotaina ciKiuuod whj the invalid had hc^on left 
luiattendecr’ Ootama said You ha\c‘ no tathois 
01“ inotlieis who iin^^ht wait upon \ou It you do 
not wait upon one anotheywho will w ait upon vuu -- 
WJiooro) irrinf'y to nnit iqmu me should tnaf iqum fhr 
s/c/t” (Vinaya Malnuagga VIII 2b //c/k s oiiis )' 
Pago no 


Diuxklnc, 

Jesus and liis tollowois used to dunk wine 
Eating and dunking at hivS tahie in his kingdom 
wvis a special pnvilege ot his apostles (Lk XXJI 
]()) This lepast wus no moio figure oI spec^eh ” 
(Dalman The Woids ot Jesus, p 111) Jesus hini- 
solt said that he cliank wnne and that his enemies 
(‘ailed him a 'wino-bibbei” (Matt XI 19, Lk YII 
Bt) This proves tliat some ot Ins cnoraies con- 
demned dunking, but he, the JMossiali, had no 
obieetiun to drinking 

But Gotama said Let tlio lionseholdei \\Iio 
appioves ot this Dhamma not give hiinsolt to ///- 
dniik^, let him not cause otheis to dunk 
noi appiove ot those that dunk knowing it to end 
in madness Foi thiougli intoxication the stupid 
commit sins and make other peo])le intcoxic ated , 
let him a’coicl this seat ot sin, this inadnos> tins 
hilly, delighttnl io the stnpicr’ (Sntta Nipaki, 
Dhammika Suttn 2B— 24) 

Then follow^ Eiglit ( ommandmenis the toiiith 
ot wJiK'li IS ""kt him not dunk intoimUn(j (hulls" 
(p 20) 

Jesus yas a wine-diinkei and Gotama a total 
abstamei 

Toler VTnw 


Gotama was always chaiitable and sympathetic 
low aids a pci son who could not nndei stand oi 
follow^ Ills doc tunes To such a pci son he would 


say 


Tt is a haid doctiine toi yon to loam, wdio 
belong to anothei sect, to anotlioi taith, to another 
peisuasion, to anotliei discipline, and sit at the feet 
ot another teachei ” ( Mapliima N (2 , Diglia X 


IX 24 etc ) 

" But Jesus cordd nevei toleiate the persons ^yho 
did not follow^ him He once said - 

^AYoe unto you, Scribes andPhaiisees, hypociitos ' 
because ye shut the kmgdom ot heaven against 
men foi ye enter not m yoiii selves, neither siittei 
ye them that aie enteiing m to cntei ‘Woe imto 
you Sciibes and Pharisees, liypocutes ! For yo 


83-3 


(oiupass M‘a and laud to mak(‘ oiii inosdvti^, and 
whim h(‘ Is bi'toiiii' so, \t“ make him twofold more a 
son ot Ik'U than ^(ml•scd\es " (Matt XXIII IB-PS Kv) 
Icsus (Oiild not undeisiaud why they could not 
a({(‘pl him as tluai saMom and hone (> IumIcuouiu i'(l 
them Then would go to distant (onntiu's to 
make (W(ui one piuscd\ tc, andthis also-h^sus c onld not 
ai)pmiate and tolc'iate 

Gotama was tohaaiit and s\mpath('ti( while 
losiis was w‘i\ intoleiant and abusive 

PronsT roR Mnucir 

lvc\addha a \oung hoiiscdiolclei ot Aklanda, onu^ 
said to the Buddha -- 

"This Xalamki ot ouis Si! IS iiifhumtial and 
prospeioiis, lull of folk, ciowcled with poeple clevotoil 
^ the Exalte ‘d Olio It wcuo well it the' Exaltccl 
One wTie to give ( ommand to some biofher to 
peitounhy pow(U siupassiiig that ol oiduiaiv nu'ii 
a m^slu waimbn Thus would this Xalaiicla ol onis 
become' e\en so mueli tlu‘ moic (le\oti‘d to the' 
Exalted One ’ ( Kevaeldha Snthi 1 ) 

Gotama did not comply with the loepiost lb' 
said that miiadcs could not conviiiee the iinbebewei 
and that theie wms spiiitual dangei m tlie piaetico 
ot the nmacle He then said "I loatlie anti abhoi 
the luaetue and am ashamed theieof” (Ibid 7 ) 
He then explained to Kevadcllia xvhat tuio spiritual 
diseipime wms "The x^niing houseliolclei , pleased at 
lieait. lejoicod at the spoken w^oid ” ( Ibid B,") ) 

But the conduct ol Jesus wxis diflerent 
"Ceitam ot the Seiibos and Pliaiisoos said to 
Jesus — 

Mastei, x\e Avould scu*' a sign tioin tlic'e" 

But he answcuxl and said imto them 
'An evil and adulteious iiatmn secketh attei 
a sign , theio shall no sign lie gi\on to it but the 
sign oi Jonah the Piophet ” ( Matt XII 38, 39 , 
Jjiiko XI 29 ) 

Messialiship w<is c lannod toi him and they were 
pen fee tlv pistihed in demanding a sign But the 
language used by Jesus wms highly oflensive 

Jesus became tuimiis but Gotama shoxced love 
and svmpatll^^ 


Vnumsr Oriticism 

One (lay Suppiva tlie mendicant, was spoakiig 
in dispiaise ot the Buddha, ot Hie Doc time and ot 
the Oidei But Biahmadatta, lus pupil, eontiadietecl 
him and spoke m piaiso ot the Buddha, ot the 
Doetnno and of tlie Order Tins discussion they 
earned on cvem at night and in the piesence ot a 
niiinbei oi disciples ot the Buddha On the moiiow 
the latter weie tallang on the subject, wJien the 
Buddha onteied the place He asked them wkat 
the subject ot then c'onveimtion wxas They told 
Inni all Ho then said - 

"Biethien, it oiitsicleis should speak against me, 
or agamst the Doctime, or against the Oiclei, you 
sliuiiJd not on that account either benr malice, or 
suhei licait-buiriing oi teel ill- wall It you, on that 
account, should be angiy and hurt, that would 
stand 111 the xvay ot yoiii selt-concpiest If, wdien 
otlieis speak against us, you teel angiy at that, and 
displeased, 'svoidcl you then be able to judge liow^ 
±ai tliat speech ot theus is well said oi ill 
"That wmuld not be so, Sii” 

'But when outsideis speak uiclispiaisc of me, or 
ot the Doetime, Ol ot the Cider, you should im- 
lavel ^yl^at is false and point out what is wiong, 
saying , Fox this oi that icason tins is not the 
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tad that is not so, sudi a tlun^i is not J-ouail among 
ns, IS not m ns’ ” 

''But also, hietluen if oiitsidors should speak m 
praise ot me, oi of the Doetiiiio or ot the Oidei 
you should not, on that account he Med wotli 
pleasui’e oi gladness or he lilted up m heart Were 
you to he so, that also would stand in the way ot 
your self-conquest’’ (Biahma-Jala-Suttam 1-6) 

But Jesus could not heai any adveise rntieism 
Eeie are some mstanres — 

/V eei tain Phansee asked JesiN to tak( a imal 
m Ins house , so he ^Yent m and vsal down at table 
The Pharisee wus astonished to see that lie Jiad not 
washed hetnie the meal’ Theieupon the Lout said 
unto him 

"Noyv do ye Phan sees cleanse the oiidide ot tin* 
(Up and the plattei , but youi iiiwaid tiait is toll 
of extol tion and wickedness Ye toolLsh onevS 
woo unto Phaiisees ’ woe unto you Phaiisees ' 
woe unto you ( Ijk XT 89-44 ) 

The Pliaiisee •^^as simplv astonished and Jcsiis 
could not toleiate even that 

When Petci declared that Jesus was the Chi ist 
"Jesus told Ins disciples ot his insolve to ])nnft his 
cause to a clcdsivc issue in Tenisalem in spite otall 
the clangers which such a couise involved Petoi 
took him aside and began to lemonsti ate with him, 
cncleavoiiimg e\ideiilly to clLssiiade ]iim tioin tins 
lash puiposo But Jesus luined tumi hmi with 
the sharp rebuke” ( Pfleideiei ) He said 

"Bet tlieo behind me, Satan , for thou favoiii est 
not the things that be of God , but the things that 
be ot men” ( Mk NIII 34 ) 

Jesus was impatient cwcii of tiiendly romoiis- 
tivime What lie lacked was sympathv 

Ffau 

One of the Sadlumn^^ ( spintiual disciphnes) 
of Golama was ho^v to conquoi " 7 dcc/ and Tottoi ” 
In the aulohiographicaL seimon called Bhayu- 
Blnrata Suttam Uolama has desenhed how” lie 
succeeded 111 mastoinig Pcai and Terroi (Maiihima 
N IV) 

Fear and Teiioi aie biological instincts and those 
who have thirst for life and tenaciously cling to lite, 
aio masteied by these animal instincts But in 
Gotama’s religion this biological tluist lias been 
doclaied to he one of the dopiavities, and the ideal 
of Buddhism is to conciiiei this tliiist G-otama 
himself became a Jim (conqiieiei) and tdnhhnhlnhhu 
( all-conqiieiing ) ( Majjhima N Aiiyap SutUm ) 

But Jesus could not comiiiei Feai and Teuoi 
Whenevei theie was appiehension ot dang ei he hid 
himself 01 tied fiom the place ( vide M R 1924 
Janiiaiy p 18^^) Such was liis thir,^t loi life that at 
Gethsoraanc "lus sweat wms as it wmie grtul chops 
ot blood laUing dowm to the giuuncl” ( ibid i) 19 
Luke. XXn 44 ) 

< Attitude Towcvuds Paefxts 

Now-^ lot us see w^hat then attitude was tow aids 
then paients and relations 

'Theic came his mothei and his hiethren, and, 
standmg Yvithout, they sent unto him, calhng him 
And a iniiltitLide was sitting about Inm , and they 
say unto him Behold, thy mother and tliy brethren 
YVitliout seek for thee. And he answered them, and 


saitli, Mliu IS my inotlici and im biethnsi And 
looking 1 Guild on them wdmli sat about him, ho 
saith Behold inv mothei and my brethren” (]\rk 
m H-34) 

Wlu did hib niotliei and hiotlim go to liim‘^ 
Maik seems to assign a motive Aecui cling to Me 
111 21 thc\ went to take chaige ot him, toi the 
people said that he wms out ot lus mind Matthew^ 
and Luke sav nothing about their motive ItMaik’s 
weision be acceiited as tiiio, still it remains doiibt- 
liil whothfM JcNus knoAc anything about their 
mot!\e Witli lideieiuc' to the nairatice ot Matt d 
Lk , PtliMdojoi wiites — - 

The (oiidiut of Jesus appeals m then* nanativt'* 
to be cliaiac tensed bv a rnuspicss nidrnrss raid 
hinJuipW (Pi mu PJnisfian vol ii, p IM Ifrdn^ 
Olll s 

Causeh'ss oi not the (onchu*t ot Jesus wms mi- 
svmpathetic and disiespecdfiil And Jesus lost an 
opiioihimh ot <*onvcitmg his icdations 

But lliG conduct ot Gotauia wms ciLiitc ih(^ lecinse 
He wms once lesiding at Rajagiiha wiieic his tathei 
Suddhodhana sent messengen^ ti him asking him 
to emmo to Ivapilavastu so that lie might see him 
heioic he died G-otama staitod loi Kapila-castii and 
oil lus aiiival theic, rested in a giove cmtside tlu^ 
town A Ohiistiaii biographci wuitos— A^ei V tendeilv 
blit veiy himly lie dealt wntli lus old tathei, wdio 
camplamed that tins mendicant lito wms no lite toi 
the son ot an iRustnous line” (Suiender’s Gotama 
Buddha, p 44) "Eventuallv Snddhodliana was 
convineed and became a lav-adheieut Attei suppei 
the women ot the household c*aine and paidliim 
homage, except the Pnn(*ess Yasodhaia who hit 
not nnieasonabh tliat it wus toi the wancleim to 
seek Iiei out” {//>/// ]) 44) Gautama notu od hoi 
ahsoiKO and attended bv two ot lus discjpkss ISaii- 
putta and Moggalana] wont to tho pkico whoic sin* 
was, lust Avaimng his tollowmis not to ]ne\oiii Inn 
should sIk* tiv to I'nibiaci' him, although no mem- 
hm ot tli(‘ Gidin might toiidi oi ho tom-hed b\ .i 
woman When she saw' him eiitoi a khIusc* in 
\ell()w lobes with shaven Juud and sha\ on ta( e, 
though she knew it to l»e so she could not contain 
lieiseli and ialhng on the gioiind she Imld him h\ 
the feet and buist into toais Then icmemheiing 
the impassable gulf between them, she lose and 
stood on one sicle The laia thoiiglit it iiccessan to 
apologize toi hei, telling Gautama how entiiely sin* 
continued to love him, redusmg cunitoits whi(*h 
he clemed hiniselt, talung but one meal a davc ancl 
sleeping, not on a bed but on a mat spieicl on the 
ground’’ (Rhvs Davids Buddhism p 66) Gotama 
then UK ited liei hv a chscouiso and she then 
hecame an c^rnst heaim ot the* new doc time, What 
a conliast ' Jesus wus uns\ mpatlietu , it not liaish 
and Hide, while Gotama w'as h'licloi and SMiiiiathe- 
tic, tlioiiah calm and tiim 

But our spac*o is InmhM and we must stoi) 
hoi e 

Tlieie aie many points oi similanty and moiv 
points of chtteience Some c)t these points liaw' 
been dis(*ussed by Dr Oarpentei Those who an* 
mteiosted m the subject, should lead this liuuk 
carefidJy It wRi lepay peiu&al 

MAHESOHANDRA GHOSH. 



SHOULD THERE BE A SEPAlLiTE RAILWAY BUDGET r 

By eai saheb chasdrika frasada 


y EEY laigo isbiies aie involved in the question 
ol sepal ation of the Railway Budget fiom 
the geneial budget of the coiiiitiy It is 
necessaiy to considei those issues befoie 
coming to a deoiMon on tlie subject The 
proposal IS tinaiicially unsound, and hence it is 
suipiising that the Finance of the 

Goi eininent (it India lias not opjHiscd it The 
lecuinmondationof tlu' AcvoithConimittci' was 
based upon siipeihcja] coiisideiation \Mthout 
going de('p into the highoi questions of railway 
h nance and the general pimciples which Aveie 
laid down by the financial experts of the Biitish 
Paiii ament m the seventies- of the last centuiy 
toi the guidance of the Secietary of State and 
the iTOveinment of India It is a pity, those 
safeguaids were set aside by the Railway 
(Jommittce ol 1SS4 and again bv the Maehay 
Committee of 1907-S TJie lesiilts so fai have 
been \eiy unsatisfactuiy The whole thmg is 
in a mess and lunuv losses June been occasioned 
to the coiintiv As this question has been 
raised, it is highly desirable that it 
should be caietully examined and thoioiighly 
gone into, so that there may be no liiitbei 
loss to the countiy 

Tlie pioposal originated with the Acwoith 
Committee, who leconimended the sepauition 
of the Raihvay Budget clueflv upon the 
giounds that sufhcieiit funds weie not ahotted 
for the lequiiements of the lailways and that 
consequently works 111 piogiess wmic stopped 
ownng to sudden stoppage of funds, causing 
SOI 1 oils loss Cei tain i aihva ys a\ ei e ii ndei coim- 
tiuctioii and then work was stopped Had those 
lines been completed without intoiiuptioii, they 
would hare been cainmg revenues, wdiile 
ownng to the intciiiiption tlieio was loss on 
the capital expended befoic the inteiiuption 
Ro doubt that wais a defect in the old 
hiiancial system of the Uoveinnient of India, 
but it aiipeais to have been already lemedicd 
as fai as possible by the aiiangcmcnt iindei 
wdiich the Assembly has voted a sum of 150 
ciores foi fi\e years As that detect has been 
remedied without scpaiation of the Railway 
budget, tliGio IS no need for the sepaiationon 
that ground Similar aiiangomciits may be 
made lor the futiiie as well. 

The stoppage of funds was caused b^ the 


tightness ot thenioney maiket iiiulci exception- 
al conditions clue to wai, tamine, etc If 
those conditions occiii again, would the 
Railway Commission be able to find a continuous 
supply ot funds foi the laihvays It will bemoie 
diftcult ten tlu' Railway Commission to raise 
loans wheu' th(‘ Coveumicnt is uiiablo to 
raise nioiiov Tlu' Railway C'ommission is a 
pait ot the (To\(niun(uit ot India liow^ can 
a pait siiccM'ed wIumc tlu' whole tails 
The ((e\einment ot India raise their loans on 
the secuiity of the geiieial rcbOiuces of the 
countiy including lailway i even Lies , wlule 
the Railway Commission might offer the 
secuiity ot railway revenues only The credit 
ot the Groveimnent is decidedly liighei than 
that of the Railway Commission The Railway 
Commission will not therefore be able to iai.se 
loans on moi(‘ taiouiable terms than the 
Co'seimiient ot India The separation of the 
Railway Budget wmiild not theiefoio give any 
advantage in the mattei of railway loans. 

A private compaiiy iindeitaking the con- 
struction ol a new^ laibvay, laise^ the funds 
bv shaies Its woik goes on umnteiiuptedly 
until the line is completed The Goveinment 
ot India also can do the same by laising loans 
ill times ol peace But in wai-times, neitlici 
the Go\eiimient iioi a pin ate company can 
laise much money except on high lates of 
iiiteiest Duiiiig the late wgu, the guaiaiiteed 
companies completely failed to laise any capi- 
tal As a mattei of fact, the companies laise 
then loans on tin' guaiaiih'O ot the Goveiii- 
iiient 

Tlicio IS one way of stiongthcmng the 
position ot tlie aoveinment Railway Com- 
mission, and that is by tbe accumulation 
ot huge timds oaimaikcd for railway pin poses 
But piospects ot such oveiflowiiig funds aie 
not in sight, not c\eii by cxtia taxation oi 
111 Cl eased rates and fares, both ot which aie 
imdesiiable Extia taxation depends upon the 
paying capacity ot the people Govciiimoiit Jiavc 
already gnen a pledge that extra taxation will 
not be" lesoitcd to toi i ail way purposes Rais- 
ing ot Rates and Faics is no doubt a form ot 
extia taxation but high chai ges would gn c dimin- 
ishing n'tui ns and tho ohject would exontually 
be delcatcd vSlioiild it be possible to accumulate 
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a laige fiiiid by any othcl means, it euiild be 
done without the sepaiation of fbe Railway Bud- 
get The EinanceDepaitmentmay beep the Rail- 
way Reseive Emid sopaiate like the Gold 
Reserve Eimd Thus, theie is no real need toi 
the separation ot the Railway Budget Howevei, 
it IS very impiobablc tliat large sums ot 
money would be aeeuniulatecl out ot the sur- 
plus piofits ot the lailways to supply any tiling 
like 30 cioies ot rupees annually toi capitiil 
outlay on the State Railways The accumula- 
tion of laige sums in the Resolve Fund will 
depend upon lailwav piotits Ea\e the lail- 
ways made sncli piotits in the past 75 yeaib 
as would enable the Railway Commission to 
accumulate laige sans in tlic Reseive Fund 
The accounts show that the railways ha\o not 
even discharged their own liabilities in the past 

Appendix 8 to my Economic and Finan- 
cial History — “The Indian Railways” — cleaily 
shows a net loss of 300 croies troin 1(848-49 
to 1919-20 Ot this sum 1(8*75 croics ueie 
probably chaigeable to capital, lea\ing a net 
loss ot 28125 crores on 81st ^laich 1920 
Taking the bubsequent tiguies, tho net loss 
lose to 322 cioios on BJst Haich 1923. As 
the^ lailways ha ^ 0 not been able to oloai all 
thoii liabilities m tho past, it would be liardly 
possible to accumulate huge surplus piofits in 
the future. 

The separation of tlio Railway Budget, as 
proposed by the HoiTble the Comineico Mem- 
ber, would incioasc the aiitociaey of the Rail- 
way Admin istiatioJi Tlie country uill not allow 
such autocracy The autoeiatic system ot 
goveinlnent stands condemned to-day inoie 
than e\er botoie. It is idle to put it betoio tiie 
country tindei tho ^erl ot a separate biulgd 

The Railway Administrations aie well 
knoAvii to b(' autocratic Bv then sweet will, 
they allow^ tabiilous Scdaiies, cdluwmie(‘s and 
privileges to then tavouiite officials, adding 
laigoly to lailway expcnditiue During leeent 
years, they have enluinced the passengei tares 
to a prohibitive extent, repeating tlie liistoiy ot 
the sixties ot the last centiiiv , tJie law of 
dimimshing i etui ns lias begun to operate, as is 
evident from the statistics published in the recent 
administiation report fui 1922-23 The seivice 
rendered to the large masses ot Indian tia^el- 
leis is very iinsatistactorv, while the buideiis 
aie being inci eased and thiowm upon the jicoplo 
ot India If fuither powers, as now pioposiul, 
be given to the Railway Bouul, its aiitioeiacv 
would bo inci eased to the detiiment ot liului 
and Indians The proposal toi a sopaiate 
budget should be rejected spociall> on this 
giouncl 


The financial uiisouudness of the proposal 
IS a still moieimpoi taut consideiation and calls 
loi special notice Neither tho Acwmith Com- 
mittee noi the Hon'blc the Conimeico Meinbei 
has shown that the lailway iinestments ot 
the Government ot India aic piofitable. The 
statistics given in paiagiaph 63 of the Railw'ay 
Committee's Report ot 1921 aie not acciiiate 
The peicentages ot piofits sliowminthe accounts 
have been calculated upon incomplete figiiies 
ot State outlay The capital account ot State 
Railways does not include large sums ot money 
which have been paid out ot the genoial leve- 
nues of India to meet the deficits ot guai anted 
inteiest oi ot the woiking expenses from 
1848-49 to the end of the last ccntuiy 

The instance ot sui charge on goods tiathc 
leferied to by theHoiTblethe Commeiec Mem- 
bei as a gioiind for separating the Raihv ay bud- 
get IS iiielcvmnt The smchaige w^as a wioiig 
measiiic and should not liavc been inhoduced 
by the Go\einmontA It was intiodiiccd with 
the object ot mcieasing the geneial levenue 
That should not have been done and objec- 
tions wore justly laised by the railway admiiu- 
stiations. That mistake has been I’cctitied and 
it tiiinislios no valid giound tor the sepaiation 
ot the Raihvay Budget 

Tile Commeice Membei is flogging a dead 
lioise by citing that instance as a giound toi 
the proper logulation ot Rates and Fares. 
The Rates and Faros lia\e always boon legul- 
ated by tho railw^ays accoiding to the leqiuic- 
monts of tiade and conditions ot ti attic They 
can always be adpisted without letcionee to 
tlie budget, wiietiiei the Budget is a eombiinal 
one 01 a separate one, toi the lailways ddie 
budget may be elianged yearly, but a goneud 
levisioii ot Rates and Fai(‘s aiuuiallv is out 
ot the question, consideiing the thousands ol 
lailwuiy stations and millions ot Rates and 
Fail's lietween all tliose stations It takes sev- 
ei at months and a large number ot extra cleiks 
on each lailway to lecaleulato nexv Rates and 
Faxes, wdiicli must he supplied to each station 
betoie a change can bo biought into 
toice 

Up to the year 1884, it was stiudly laid 
down that tho amount to be annuallv exricnd 
cd upon productive public woiks should bo 
limited to 1/^2 millions sterling. 9Tat was a 
veiY sound limit in vuwv ot the financial 
condition ot India Had that limit not been 
iclaxcd 1)> the Raihvav Gomuiittee ol 1881, 
we should not luue faced the difheiiltu's ve 
aie lacing now in legaid to shoitage ot tuiuK 
toi capital outlay on the existing State Rail- 
ways These lines were constiucted with 
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undue haste between 1885 and 189<), with in> 
sufficient equipment, and ever since tlu'ii 
wants toi woilvs of rehabilitation and impro\e- 
nients have been inci easing The iiast accounts 
ot the lailways do not sho^v prohtable 
iiuxstnient Aie we to go on making 
thiity erores ot additional capital outlay 
eveiy year, without taking stock of the leal 
position ? This IS a blind policy and no com- 
mercial lioiise would allow" business to go 
on in such daikness The i ail way admini sta- 
tions aie spending Indian money iMthont 
regal d to the ultimate results Look at tin' 
iccent proposal ot wuiting off thiee cioies ot 
lupee^ in the value ot stores nr stock WDiv 
these stores rveie pin chased and undei rrlmt 
cncumstances, we have not been told 

"We do not knoiv wdiat is the depieciated 
value ot the lures, wunks and stock ot the 
State Railways According to tlie capital 
acconnt, tlie capital cost of the State 
Railways anioiiirted to 603 cioies on 
31st March 1923 ^Po this should lie added 
the 322 cioies of laihvay deticits met from 
the geneial levcniies ot India rip to the same 
date Will the RaiLvay Boaid have a valu- 
ation ol tlie lines, woiks and stock made at 
the present woritli, allowing depreciation due 
to rveai and tear Such a statement will 
show the commei cial value of the cuircein 

Ho case has been made out by the Hoir’- 
ble the Commei ce IMcnrbor toi the sopaiatioii 
ot the Railway Budget Idie ditticnltics he 
has set forth rrr the wuy ol cairving out woiks 
of rehabilitation and nnpiuvcnient ot existing 
lines aie iiioi(‘ imaginaiy than real The diti’i- 
ciiltics may bo duo to obtaiimrg stock fiom 
toieign eoimtiies, but tliey aie not insurnroiint- 
able They can be eftectuallv oveicoiiie by 
aiiaiiging to mairufactuie the stuck iir Iiicba, 
erthoi nr the Railway workshops or m the wmrks 
of private companies The Hoii’ble Membei 
has completely tailed to show that the proposed 
separation of the Budget would solve the diffi- 
culties of ( 1 ) finding a coirtiir irons supply of 
tiiiids during exceptional periods of stringency 
of the money nraiket, and (2) ot regulating rail- 
w^ay leceipts or adjusting the Rates and Eaies, 
beyond what is clone at piescnt under the com- 
bined budget The lailway administiations 
even now change then Rates and PYies as 
they like within the piesciibed maxima and 
miDinia, without obtaining sanction tiom the 
Logislatne Aj^sembly In what wa} wmuld 
the separation of the Budget help these opeia- 
tioiis 

According to the meiiioiaiidum pubhslied in 
the newspapers, he proposes to wntlidiaw the 


liealthy control (see paiagrapli 53, page 25 of the 
Acwmith Committee s RepoiD at pieseirt cxei- 
cised by tlie Finance De])aitiiuut orei the lail- 
wuy hiianccs This is \eiy luidesiiahle, knowing 
as ^YG do the extiavagaiice and geneial 
mismanagement of the lailwars bv the RaiLvay 
Boaicl Even with the check exeieised bj the 
Fmanee Dcpai tiiient, the Financial lesiilts of 
the State Railways m the past ha\c not heen 
satisfactoi y, and it we aie to wnthdiaw the 
only check wu have at piesent, we do nut 
know^ wdieie the Railway Administiation may 
land iis 

Fioni clause (5) of the diatt resolution of 
the Commei Membei, it appeals that tlie 
Raihvay Budget would he piesented to the 
Assembly in tlie same toim as atpiesont, i e, 
with much /ass infoimatioir than wus gi\en 
in 1921-22 and with much the same ceiemony 
as has been followed nr the past yeais QTie 
changes jiroposed me — 

(1) A sepal ate hiidget loi the laihvays 
instead of tlie combined one 

(2) Instead ot the wJiole mu plus pioiits 
liitlieito Cl edited to tlie general leveniies of 
India, a fixed contiibiition of 5/6tlis of 1 per 
cent on the capital cliaige of the lailways 
(excluding a poition of the capital) phis l^bth 
of any suipliis piofits lemainmg aftei pay- 
ment of this fixed letiiin , horn the coiitiibii- 
tion so flxccl, wall be deducted the loss in 
Avoikiiig and the intciest on capital expeirdi- 
tiiic on stiategic lailways , 

(3) Aliy sill plus piohts that exist after 
payment ot these chaiges shall toim a Reserve 
to be at the disposal of the Railway Adminis- 
tiation foi ccitaiii specitied piriposes, without 
any outside eontiol , 

(4) The Raihvav Administiation shall be 
entitled to boiiow tempoiaiily from Capital or 
from the “Reseire'’ for expenditure for wduch 
theiG IS no provision or insufficient provision 
nr tJie Revenue Budget Tiieso proposals iii 
the fust instance wmuld take out of the 
Assembly s control, a large portion of the 
surplus profits to be 'used eiituely at the 
chbCietiou of the Emlway Adnun'isfnition^ 
though for specified purposes , and nr the 
second place, wuriild entitle the Railway 
Administiation to use Capital and Rc\eiiue 
Euiids for eui lent expenses , it may amount 
to Luge sums and its refund may take years 
1 do not think the AsNonibly should gi\e siieli 
powcis to the aiitociatic bod\ of Railwuiv 
Administi ation 

Tlio Railway (Yninuttcc laid gieat stu^s 
on the Railways being treated as a eomincrciai 
concern Ha> the Hon bleMembci for Commei ce 
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claiie anything to placo tlic lailwa} accounts 
on a commercial basis Has he bi ought out a 
statemant sliowing the tinancial lesults fiom 
the commencement ot the lailwaysupto date 
If so, will he kindly publish the same Does 
that statement show the cuiitiibiitions made 
from the geiieial reTeniies of India to^^alds 
iiitciest on capital and the deficits of woikmg 
expenses duiiiig the 52 yeais of the last 
cenfiiiyV Accoidmg to the table I ha\c 
complied fioiii the Go\einnient lecords, the 
net balance of such contubutions, aftei deduct- 
ing the so-called sill plus piofits of the piesent 
contui'y. amounted to 322 cioies at the end 
of 1922-23 It the laihyavs neie treated as 
a coinmeicial concern, that loss oi 322 cioies 
should not ]ia\o been boine by the general 
leveniies of India 

If the railways aie to bo ivoiked on sound 
lines, first of all then accounts should be 
cleaily drawn up, showing the total cost ot 
each railway incuired up to date by the State, 
wdiether tiom geneial io\enues, or tiom 
boirowed funds, wdiethci inciuted on fust 
constinction or paid towaids the deficits oi 
woiking expenses or Intel est ohargos Those 
iiayo been mostly written off and chaiged to the 
general expendituio ot the conntiv AUhile 
those losses wmre paid tiom the geneial 
revenues, loans tor general expenditure were 
taken The deficits wmro therefore paid 
practically from borruw^ed monej^ and should 
bear compound inteiest, as shown in Appendix 
8 to my book “The Indian Railways” The 
Capital Accounts of State Railways given in 
the Finance and Reveniio Accounts ot India 
do not include the losses paid horn the 
geneial revenues of India 

All these losses should be bi ought on to 
the Eaihvay Ca])ital Account Thieii omission 
111 the past has misled the geneial public 
A commercial coiiceiii has only one account 
(the capital) to diaw tiinds tiom, and it should 
have met those deficits tiom its capital A 
commeicial house cannot diaw money tiom 
the geneial i even lies ot India to moot the 
deficits ot lailway chaiges Such charges 
must be brought on to the Raihvay Account 
111 Older to show the ical position The 
figures must be available in the annual 
accounts ot the Govei nmciit 

1 he proposals ot the Hoii’ble the Comnioicc 
Member would mciease the autociacy ot the 
Railway Administiation, winch is not 
achi sable As is eyident fiom the Report of 
Acw^orth Committee, the Railway Roaid 
seiioiLsh neglected to see that the laIl\\ay^ 
were pioncily woikiiig The Railway Roaid 


IS lesponsibie fui many of tiie shoitcomings 
ot the railways I may mention the following 
among the iiiimoious complaints of the Indian 
public — 

1 Contiiiued o\oieiowding of thud class 
carnages duo chiefly to insiifiicient luimbei ot 
tiains daily iiin, on the pica ot economy — a 
cnmtnal 'witliholdmcnt of accomniodation fully 
paid for by the best-paying passengeis The 
Railway Boaid has dining recent yeais deli- 
beiately suppiessed the statistics shownng tJie 
profits and losses tiom the different classes ot 
passengeis This cunning device has made 
wholesome ciiticism impossible 

2 Disiegaid ot Indian lequiieiiients, (‘spe- 
cially in the seating and hitiiiie anaiigcimMits 
in carnages and in wuiting looiiis at stations, 
and as legauls supply of inopei meals <it 
stations, etc 

3 Enhancenient ot passenger taics 
since 1917 

4 Sending away ot lailwav mateiial and 
stock from India to Mesopotamia to the seiioiis 
inconvenience ot Indians 

5 The waste of public mono v which is 
going on in the State Railwavs, as is evident 
ftum the soiioiis ijs(' m th(' poKS'iitagi' ol 
wuikiiig expenses and iiooi i etui ns tiom th{‘ 
State Railwavs as conipaiod the with letuiiis 
of independent companies, Histiict Boauls, etc 
In 1921-22, the letuins from the foiu groups 
oi State Railways weie 119, 2 00, 3*53 and 
485 poi cent only, whilst othei linos gav(‘ 
b to 12 81 per cent , see Ap])ondi\ to* the 
Admmistiatiou Repoit toi 1921-22 

6 Ristuist and keeping down ot liulians 
emphnod on the lailwavs Ri'stuetions against 
mccluiiiical tiainiiig of edueatiMl rndiaiis 

7 Untau tieatment ot fiulian mei chants m 
the supply ot wagons 

8 ANastc of money on wagon stock, which 
gave an aveiage service ot 24 to 37 miles pm 
day on the Broad Gauge and ol 13 to 3-1 
miles per day on the mctie gauge in 1921-22 

9 Neglect to amend the Indian Railwavs 
Act, wdiich is long ovcidiie 

As shown above, sopaiation ot the Railwav 
Budget IS nut nccessaiy It, howevei, we have 
to sopaiatc it, the sepaiatioii may b(‘ doin' 
on^^tliG following amended lines — 

This Asscmblv rocomniouds to tlu' Govmnor- 
Gonoial-Jii-Coiincii that in older to enable the 
lailways to cairy out a eontiiuious piogiainme 
ot railway woiks and to ensuie etheient and 
economic wmrking of the lailvvavs, 

(1) The railway hnances shall he sc'pauited 
liuiii th(‘ geneial hnances ol tin' eountuy and 
lie generM levinimb shali leceive no mure 
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than an iiitciost of 4 poi cent poi annum on 
the not balance ot advances niade in the past 
tioni tlie ^eneial levenues towaids the capital 
cost of lailways, and towards the deficits ot 
inteiest, yoiking expenses, etc, of the railways 
comprised in tlie State Railways, including in 
such balance compound interest at d pei cent 
pei annum on those balances outstanding at 
tlic end of each yeai , 

(2) The railway K'ceipts shall meet the 
w 01 king expenses and inteiest on the loans 
conti acted for the railways, including th(‘ 
capital eontiihuted by the Agenc\ Companies 
and the Indian Rtates , 

(3) Separate capital and revenue accoiuits 
shall ho kept of the stiategic lailways iiiclnd- 
ed in the N W Railway system, and all tln^ 
deticits of interest, woiking expenses, etc, on 
tlieii account shall he charged under the head 
''Militaiy Ren ices’ of the geneial budget 

(4) ft in any yeai, the laihvay ie\cnLios 
are insufficient to piomde the inteiest due to 
the geneial leyenues uiidei sub-clause (1) 
above, the siuplus piofits in the next oi sub- 
sopent years will not bo deemed to have 
acciiied until such deficiency has been made 
good , 

(o) Any siuplus piofits that exist after 
])ayment ot the al)o\e diaigos sliall be a^ail- 
a!)le for the lailvay adininistiation to he 
utilized in foiining loseivi's for 

(a) seciiriiig in loan ^eais the paynuait to 
th(‘ geiimal ]e\eiuu‘s iindto suh-clause (1), 

(h) depieciation, 

(c) wilting down and wiitiiig off of capital, 

(ii) the impiovement of services lender ed 
to the public , 

(ill) 1 eduction of Rates and Fares ; 

(()) The Railway Commission may, subject 
to such conditions as may be piesciibed by 
the Legislative Assembly, boiiow temporal ily 
fiom Capital oi horn tlie leseives, foi the 
pill pose of meeting expendituie foi winch 
tlieie Is no pi o vision oi insufficient provision 
in the uuoiuic hiulgct , snbiect to the obliga- 
tion to make iepa\ment oi such boriowings 
out of the levenue biidgid ot the suhseqiient 
yeais , 


(7) Accoidmg to the piacticc in torcc 
bofoie the year L)05-(), tlu^ hgiires of Railway 
Receipts, viz, Cnoss Receipts of the State 
Railways, theieceipts horn the subsidized com- 
paiiies, etc, sliall he shown in the Re\enue 
Ahstiact of the geneial budget ot the coiintiy 
The Expendituie Ahstiact ot the geneid 
budget shall show all the ihoiis of lailwav 
e\pendjtnn' mz, the woikiiig o\p(‘nses, the 
sinplns j)iotits paid to tiu* (‘ompana-s, tho 
interest on loan^, th(‘ anmiity payments, etc 

(«S) Th(‘ inoposed expendituie witli full 
details ot i^oiks and (‘stahlishmeiit charges shall 
be placed hefoie th(' Assembly in the form ot 
a demand tor grants and on a sepai ate day 
01 days among the clays allotted toi the dis- 
cussion ot the demands toi giants 

mmnbci in chaigo ot lailvays shall 
make a geneial statement on railway accounts 
and working Any lednction in the demand 
for giants for i ail v ays insulting fiom the yote 
of the Legislatiye Assembly will not lia^e the 
effect of incieasiiig the payment to the general 
reyeiiiies 

(9) The Railway Commission sliall place 
the detailed estimates of railway expenditure 
before the Central Aclmsoiy Council on some 
date prior to tlie dab' toi discussion of the 
demand for giants fui lailvays" 

The details given m tho statements ot 
Demand for State Railways, in Appendices E 
and C to the Rndget ostimato toi 1923-24, aio 
voiy scanty, vscaiitiei than those given foi tho 
yeai 1921-22 The Rtatement ot Demands foi 
Capital expenditni e showed items of one lakli 
and aboye only Tlie smallei items should also 
be sliowii separately, say, up to Rs 5,000 

In the statement ot demands for Revenue 
expendituie, the details ot establishment aie 
veiy meagie for 1921-22, the staff on Rs250 
per month and above ^^as shown, but not 
that on smaller pay For 1923-24 the details 
of staff under Rs 1000 pei month weie fni- 
tlier suppiessed and the noikmg estimates 
weie given in lump sums only These aie 
nisufficieiit and slioiild bo supplemented with 
full details ol (‘staldishment and woiking 
estimates 
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I T i« IviKAvn to \oi V io\\ m Euxopo and it is often 
f 01 gotten l)v many ot oui (ountiMnen lieio 
tliat the 19tli (‘Oiituiy AVitnoNsed a new hnth in 
India moat, as benohoial and as tai-reai 
in its ( on.so(iiien( Oh as the RonaiShinoo ot the lltli 
eontniy \Yab to Em ope It has boon well said that 
the Euiopoan EenaissaiKC was not moioly the lo- 
(‘oveiy ot the lost hteratnios ot am lent Gieot‘e and 
Rome, but it was piiinanlv the gamins ot a new 
outlook upon the AVoi Id and tlio (omplote einanei- 
liation ot the Inmian mind irom the bondasie ot all 
commiitions and traditional antlioiities Sndi, too, 
was the dialifle m India in tho UJth eon tiny, thouiih 
it has opoiated moie slowlv and extended less 
geneially 

In the middle ot tho RSth century Mughal civi- 
lisation w^as like a spent bullet, its vital torce wms 
gone, as was the ense wutli Anglo-Saxon civilisa- 
tion on tho eve ot the Norman Comiuest This 
lottennoss at tho core ot Indian life and thoiiglit 
fust made itself felt in tho foim of imlitaiy and 
political weakness The countiv could not defend 
itself , loyaltv was hopelessly clepiaved and imbecile , 
the nobles were selMi and shoit-sighted, eoiiup- 
tion, inoffidoney and tieachoiy disgiaeed the pubhe 
seivK*es In the midst ot this dm ay and eontusioii 
hteiatiiie, ait, and oven tiue religion poiidied 
Just at this time the West stiiick India avitli 
iiTOSistiblo impact, though its full force avas con- 
cealed foi some half-a-contiiiy (the peiiocl fiom 
Clive to Cornwcallis ) 

Then followed what has been c ailed the dai k 
age ot modem India, the peiiocl extending tiom 
Cornwallis to Bentmck (loughly 1791) to 18HU), 
cliuing avhich the old oi den was dead, but the new^ 
liad not vet begun, and noliodv eonld toiesoo wdiat 
shape the life and thought ol India to come would 
take 1 prefer to call this mtoival the ‘seed-tune 
ot New India ’’ , 

At the end ot this peiiod— ]ust when the (ga oI 
Retorm had daAvned upon England— we find Indians 
again beginning to take an honourable and chstiii- 
giushed part in gmclmg then ( oimti ymen’s thonglits 
shaping tiic national hte, and conducting the 
i‘Ountiy's go\ermnont But these wmie Indians ot 
a new^ Ineed, they diw their inspiration and then 
stiength not fiom the East but tiom the A¥est They 
had aeauiied Enghsh learnmg and had thus tiuly 
equipwa themselves foi the woik ot the modem 
age These wmre the first iimts of tho Indian 
Renaissance, and their piophet w^as Ram Mohan Roy, 
whose life (1774-1833) exactly budges this claik 
age m the histoiy of inodein India 

The movement, as might be expected, was at 
first purely mtellectual The people of Bengal,— 
the first Indian province ot any size to come under 
British iiile,— had been least touched by tho Persian 
culture of the Mughal age, and hence it cost tliem 
nothing to set their faces to the new light horn 
tlie AVest Tlieic was, thioiighoiit the 111*81 halt ot 
the 19tli centuiy, a spontaneous lusli on the pait 
ot the Indian people theniselvos and then thoiiglit- 
tul leadens tow^auls Englisli education as the only 


means ol raising themselv(*s iiom then iallen 
(onclition We can loalise how \olmitary this 
intellectual awakcuuiig was wHien we beai in inmci 
that the State did not vet loccxgnise its cliity to 
give eclmatioii to tlie people noi weio lmiati\(‘ 
laieois then open to English-C'diK atecl Indians as 
they came to he attei 1(S44 Tlie public posts 
open to Indians wmie hnv and vstill roi pined <i 
knowledge ot Pcusian , legal piclginonts c ontimied 
to be wuitten in Peisiau till 1827, and theie Aceie 
not in those days countless Emopean hi ms at 
Cahutta, Cawnpiii Jvaiacln BombaA , and Madias 
to employ tens ot thousands ot Indian deiks and 
accomitanls voised in tho English toiigiu' 

The success ot the movement toi giving modem 
knowledge to oui people thioiigh the English 
language, like its inception, was due to the volim- 
taiy zeal ot tho people and the siHendid devotion 
ot tlie Chiistian missionaims assisted by tho piivate 
guidance and helji ot mam Ruiopean officeis 
and piivato gentlemen ading in an unofficial 
capacity iAttei 1830 Ihe State came into the held 
with its lesoiiices and adimni&ti ative maelnneiy, 
and the woik spieacl throughout tho country 

The Hist efiect ot tho [iidian Renaissance was 
ielt in OUI hteialnio It has iindei gone a complete' 
ihangcy and the woik ot ceiituiies has boon 
ciowded into two generations By wJiat was 
nothing less than a happy dispoiivsation of Pio- 
vicloncc, a succession of geniuses aioso in the period 
(18o0-1890) to I'cvolntiomse Bengali hteratuio, and 
attei wards the other Indian literatiiu^s hy tho 
I'xainple ot thcar wmiks 

The cailiei generation, lepiesented hy K M 
Baneiji (1813-188")), Raj on di a Lal Mitia (182 1-1892) 
Peaiy Phaiid Mitra (1810-1881) and Tshwar 
(Hiandia Viclvasagar (1821-1892) devoffid them- 
‘d\(\s to the ditfiisioii ot the new learning among 
their conntiv men hy tiansiation and c ompilation 
They wcue jaoiuuus, not oiigmal am item 

A little latei came another group ot authors. 
Aviio iiiti odiic eel the jieAv oirlei in its lull majestv 
They were Madhu Sudan Butt (1824-1873), Dina 
Bandliu Mitra {183U-1874) and Bankiin Chandia 
Chattel ji (1838-1894),— each of AAhom leigned over 
one branch of this neAv liteialure, as Victoi Hugo 
did over the now^poetiy ot Fianc'C Their A\oik 
has been happily continued and eained to the 
trill height ot matiuity by Rabmdianath Tagore, 
who though bom avS late as 1862, Avas a piecotioiis 
gcmins and began to mfliieiiee Bengali poetiy and 
ciiticism tiom the eaily age ot flitoen 

The natiiic ot this tiansformation ot oiii lite- 
latnio needs some desciiption to make it cieai to 
toieigneis In one AYord, its best specimens aie 
Emopean in spurt, in outlook, m liteiary devices 
and in the choice and treatment ot subjects, but 
they retain a close connection Avuth the best in 
the iiteiatino and life ot ancient India I cannol 
put it Iiotter than m the paiadoxual toiiu tlmt tlu' 
ncAV Bongah liteiatnie lepiesonts tho spnit ot old 
Bengal ponied into English moulds and at the same 
time the spirit of England clad ui a halt-oriental 
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J4dib Tlieie lidb Ik^'h nu wlioh'^dlo buiioAMi!^^ 
but an dssiiniidtion, as Chaiu'Oi dssnmldtod tho 
old Flench lomantic pootiy, avIhIo letdimiiQ his 
oiigmality as an English wiitoi 

The veinacnlar languages ot India have been 
wonderfully developed and in soiiip cases almost 
revolutionised by the example of English and the needs 
of the modern age Our liteiary language has become 
both simpler and haidei at the same time, from 
ditferont points of view Madhusuclan and 

Yidyasagai moderm&ed tho Bengali tongue and 
made it a piopcr vehicle toi expressing the vaiied 
thoughts and feelings of the picscnt-day woild 
Both followed the classical style, « e , they used 
Sanskrit woids by pieference and avoided coh 
loiiuial 01 homely expiessions But at the same 
time theie v\as no stiffness, no pedaiitn , no ob- 
scuiity in then style, and then genius vas slumn 
in comhinmg eleaiiioss, sweetness and beaiit\ of 
expiession with stiength and puut\ ot diition and 
a ceitain iniisu ot sound 

The Indian diama has Irv'o (ompl(dely c hangiMl 
sim-e the middle ot tlu^ Ibthientuiy and is now 
leallv a elose imitation ot the modem Euiopean 
diaina 

The mfluonco of Eiiiope has also emit lied oui 
liteiature by kindling the nationalist simit and 
developing oiii regaid foi our histone This 
awakened sense ot nationahty has added a manly 
and noble element to the Indian liteiature of our 
day In plot, in treatment of the subject, in the 
geiieial characteristics of the style, modem Indian 
literature appioximates to the spirit of Euiope, 
though letaining the distinctive foatimes of oni 
veinacidai languages and contnbuting a peenhai 
Indian element to the stoie-honse ot modem 
thought Henc e, tlie host things in model n Indian 
literatuie do not appeal (luite toieign oi giotesipie 
to Euiopean leadois 

Socondlv, in tho 19th (enlmv ve have lecoveied 
our longqlost past Om oldest liteiatuio namelv, 
the TWr/s and then (ommontaiies had entnelv dis- 
appeared horn the plains ot An aval ta (Noitliein 
India) , none could inteijiiet tliein hoie, none bad 
oven a MS of the text But MSS were seemed bij 
the English in the Decean and Eashimi, and the 
zeal and learning ot Max Muellei and Wilson and 
the modern gift of the punting press have brought 
them to our dooivS in eveiy part of India The same 
happy pioeess of iodise every is stiD. going on If 
Euiopo has recoveicd Aiistotle’s treatise on tho 
Athenian constitution, within the piesent geneia- 
tion, we have found once again th Polity ot Knutilija 
and flic dramas ascribed to Bhrm In many othei 
lespects, too, we can now go back to the veiy toun- 
tainheacl ot oiu Sanskiit liteiatuie 

At the same time Buddhism, which had totally 
disappeared fioin the land of its hiith, has come back 
to us by a circuitous jiatli, i in Euiope,— a path 
which v\ ould have been closed to us except toi om 
English education and close pohtical contact wuth 
Euiope The sciiptuies ot tho Northern Buddhists, 
weie secAiied by Brian Hodgson in Hepal and sent 
to Pans, vheie a French scholai, Burnouf, studied 
and tianslated them (1844 and 1852), and when his 
woiks leached India, theie began a lediscoveiy ot 
old Buddhism by the countiymon of Buddha A 
little latei, the TnpiMa, seemed in MS tioni China 
by a Euiopean ambassador, was pimtocl and tian- 
slated m Euiope and thus came to the Iviiowledge 
ot the Indians 

But the mere study of a foieign or long-lost 

84—4 


hteicitiiiG docs nol (onstitiife a Reiiansaiue ()no 
would natural! \ ask— How has India used this new 
laiowledge‘i^ Has theie lioen a new hiith of the 
sjiiiit^ Have tlicio lieen lotoiins in society, leligion 
and moials, at all coi u'sponding to tins intellectual 
lOMval ^ 

Theanswei cannot bo voiy biietly put Oonsidei- 
mg the vastness and vanctv ot tlie Indian iiopulation, 
om backwardness in inoiai and scxial life in tho 
18th eoiituiy, the ignoiance ot the masses and their 
lack ot piactical discipline, the ictoimci in Inclia 
has to encoiintei unspeakable difficulties Kefoim 
has come, but it has come sloAvly and imiantectlv, 
hist in moials, then in loliaion, and last ot all in 
social oiganisation 

Apait tioin the id(waiioii ot the moiaf tone ol 
pinate lit(‘ and tlio (nation ot a social ciwistious- 
imss vhat Is calb'd social senue hist hc^gan in an 
applet lable foiiu untba k(^sa\ (Miaiulia Sim (b 18 fl 
d 18(S4) who gathiMod loiind luinself a band ol 
devoted disciples to whom lit' impaited Ins own 
aicloui Oiitsidi' tlu‘ ('liiistian Phuith Iht' Biahino 
Bamaj has been the hist to iindeitake so( lal udoim 
— jneach it and set t‘\ampLcs of it Theie havt^ 
been imitatois ot it only in vc]y_ieccuit times— in 
the Aiva Bainai, the Vivekananda Sotietv and othoi 
Hindu oigamsations But the impetus came fiom 
Xesav. The value of tlie i otorm has consisted in its 
being fiom within and bv the people'^ etfoits— hence 
its extension has been necessarily slow 

Oui leligion has been libeiahsed The eaily 
students ot Enghsh learning turned Christians oi 
atheists The Biahmo Samaj at least stopped tho 
conveision to Christiamty {vide the controveisy be- 
tween Lal B De and Piotap Chandia Majumdai) 
Finally, a letoimed Hinduism— with a letorm ot 
moials and hhcialisahon ot dogma (oi lathoi the 
locogmtion of youi right to linldany belief pi oviclod 
that you lemain in Hindu Society and do as it does) 
has taken away fiom neaily all ot us discontent 
with the piosent and has thus slopped conveision 
Liheial Hinduism is tho thild (often luinidiating its 
paient) ot Biahmoism, and is only lemoved horn 
Chi isticinitv m the thud geneiatum 

What js called the Hindu levival oi aggiessive 
Hinduism,” is not loally a return to the old It is 
tho diiect pioduet ot tlie Kenaissanty m its policy, 
instruments and method 

I can lefcr only biietly to two othei avSpoets of om 
lenaissance, namely, ihe new method m education 
(liumanismg and hbei ahsing oui teaching and methods) 
and tlie economic niodei nisation of India (wiucli began 
in Ml foice aftei 1874, from the opening ot tho Suez 
Canal, the adoption ot Fiee tiacle, and the pom mg 
into India ot vast amounts ot foreign capital toi 
ladways anci canals). 

Taking a survey of the entire movement, we find 
that it has passed thiongh thiee stages — 

(i) 1830-1860, when it vas confined to the highest 
intellects, a hancltnl ot leaders oi pioneei s 

(u) 1860-1 89( >, when it infhienc ed the vast middle 
class thioiigh the teaching ot oui new veinatidar 
litciatime and tho evei-exj landing opeiahons of our 
Univeisities (founded in 1810) 

(ui) 1890 onvaids, when it began to hlter clown 
to the masses, who have been loally influenced only 
duimg tlio last five oi six vmais 

Hitheito 1 have shown India only as a boiiowei 
fiom the YVest But oui Renaissance eamiot be said 
to have i cached its eonsnmination unless India is 
able to give to Euiope as w"cll as take tiom it It is 
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oui supreme happiness that we have lived to see 
the day Avhen Rahindianath Tagoie has made '‘Song 
Otfoiings,” Avhich Eiiiope will not willingly let die, 


and Jagadish Chandia Bose lias made ottiialli \al li- 
able contiibiitions to the Avoild s stock ot knowledge 
in the exact sciences 

JADUNATFl SAREAR 


MARIE CORELLI. 

Br PEOPESROR DEWAR CHARD SHAEMA, v v 


B y the death ot Maiie Coielli iieople have 
lost a novelist ot distinction and the 
obituary notices of her which have 
appeared in the Indian Pre^s show lioiv deai 
she was to Indian readers of English fiction 
and how liei loss lias been genuinely felt In 
fact, in India as everywhere else she was 
popular with all sorts and conditions of men 
and there was always a rush on public 
libraries and bookstalls for her latest novels 
Students buried themselves in their beds and 
read her books with in discriminating voiacity 
young men and women devoured her pages 
eageily and sighed over the fate of Innocent , 
while grave, reveiend and eldeily gentlemen 
studied her for moral edification and thought 
her to be a spiritual writer dealing with the 
Unseen and the Unknown with Here and the 
Hereafter Such was her popularity that very 
few educated peisoiis could plead ignoiance 
of hei woiks Her fame steadily climbed 
upwards till the climax was leached by the 
publication of the Sorrows of Satan Hence- 
forth she was m fiim possession of a public, 
and hei woiks weie ever sine of a large sale Hei 
success was phenomenal the iiumbei of the 
copies of her books published 1 an into thousands 
and she was always able to hit the public 
taste Yet this was in spite of the fact that 
she was a piey of the levieweis and much 
disliked by men of delicate ciitical palate 
Mane GoreUi was the adopted child of Dr 
Mackay, a journalist, poet, soiig-wiitci and 
author She was brought up in a household 
whose atmosphere was conducive to liteiary 
aspirations and whose members had some 
literary pretensions From her eaily life, she 
was studious, thoughtful and religious, devoted 
to books, uumiiidful of games, and aware of the 
presence of G-od and His angels around her 
One governess said to her, “Little girls must 
be good and^tiy to please Ood” and to this 
she replied, “why, of coinse, everybody and 


c^olyth^ng ‘must tiv to please God, oDo 
wlieio would he the use of li\ing at alU’ 
She spent the first ten yeais of hei life 
in Di Mackay ’s lioiise, leading Dickens, 
Thackeiay, Shakespeaie, Scott and Keats 
undei a tutor who was evci close at 
hand to explain difficulties to hei She was 
deeply impiessed by the Bible and the New 
Testament became her constant companion 
Heie she cultivated that love of flowers which 
grew upon her with years and also evinced 
special liking for music At the ago of ten 
she left the peaceful and sweet home and 
went to a Eiench Convent te leceno hei 
education The lioly peace and serene sweet- 
ness of this letieat sank deep in her heart 
and she became wise and experienced heyoml 
hei yeais Heie her chief delight was to play 
upon an organ which was kept in the chapel 
It is no wonder that in hei novels sh(‘ made 
many references to the oigans and to the 
soothing Jiifluenco of its music She lemained 
in the Convent toi some time hut then liei 
liealtli bioke down and she returned home 
Heie hoi time was dnidod between nursing 
Dr Mackay who was feebfis old and ailing 
and woiiang at her desk Even at this age 
she felt liteiary ambition stiiung in hei lieait 
and she began to put in black and wlnto 
immature fancies and wild dreams of a school- 
gul She wrote a stoiy whicli vas letuined 
to her with the lemaiks that stoiy-writing 
was not meant for liei This damped 
hei aidoui consideiably and she thought 
of abandoning a literary piofession altogether 
From liei eaily life she had had a love 
of music and now hei thoughts turned 
to singing as a profession ^he, therefore, 
thought of completing her musical tiaining 
but since money was not forthcoming for tins 
veiitiue, she had to put up with the diudgery 
of the desk Her first work was “A Romance 
of Two Woilds” which sold by thousands m 
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spite of the sliiill cleiuincicitK'u of the Pi ess 
Her first novel Avas a big hit and aaoii tor ]ioi 
the ear of a laige audience, bei fame as a 
novelist was established and hei fiitiiie eaieei 
became hopeful 

What soit of woman ^Aas then Mane Ooi- 
elli and what was the seciet of hei popiilaiitv 
This is a question Avhieli cannot be easily 
aiisAVcied Maiic Corelli has been judged 
from quite diffeient angles and the estimates 
of hei clnuactei and Avoikslia^e been contia- 
rious Some have legaided liei as a bold, 
coiiiageous and audacious Amazon o\i)loding 
the tucks of maiiiage and poking fun at edu- 
cation, wlieieas otheis ha\e eonsideied hei 
to be a tendei, sensiti\e and simjde noman 
likely to be snuffed by a leview 8 ome ha\e 
accused hoi of viilgai self-advoitisement 
Avlieroas otheis haAe thought lier to be endoived 
Avith immense capacity foi self-effacement 
111 hei life-time she ivas chaiged nith atheism 
though a man like G-ladstone thought hei to 
he ‘‘a poAvei ivorlang foi good and eminently 
calculated to sway the thoughts of the people ” 
By some condenmed as a pieteutious iiteiaiy 
npstait, by otheis she was held as a ueiv 
fmee in literatiue , by some given credit foi 
oiigmality and versatiliH, by otheis she was 
dubbed as a manneiist repeating old ti ichs 
and containing nothing new and une\pectecl 
(dadstono, the (hand f 31 d man iviote to hei, 
'dt is a vondeiful gift von ha^e, and T do 
not think you will abuse it Theie is a 
magnetism in youi pen which will influence 
many Take caio always to do yoiu best As 
a Avoman, you aie pietty and good , as a wiitci 
he bia\e and fine God bless you, my deal 
child , Be biavc You have got a gieat futiiie 
bofoie you Don’t lose lieait on the way” 
Smiilaily Geoige Bentley, the Piiblishei entei- 
tained high hopes of hei and Aviote 
to hei ^Woii liave shoAvn not only 

talent, but veisatility, and that you aie not 
a meie manneiist AAoth one idea lepeating 
itselt 111 each book” Such Aveie her beliOA^eis 
and AAutnesscs and though she nevei enjoyed 
the good-will ot the piotessional ciitics and 
was always condemned by the ie\ieweis, she 
had til ill liold on the public, not only of 
England, but ot Fiance, Sweden, Kussia, 
Ameiica and India What Avas the leason 
She vas populai as a wiitei as Maiy Pick- 
foul IS populai a Cinema Star to-day oi as 
BRlwei Lytton A\as populai as a HoAeList in 
his own day The self-iestiamt, the delicate 
_ suggestion, the careful finish, the fine hedanee 
Avere nc\ei hcis and, theietoie, she missed 
a place in the fuie-troi>t lanks ot thy Novel- 


ists She could dazzle, she could chaini but 
she could not illumine and inspiie She Avas 
clear alAA^avscloAmi and alvays biilliant and sJie 
said what she had to say Avith point and 
(miphasis She exploited to the fullest extent 
people’s love of i emote places, stiange chaiae- 
tois and strange pioblems and laid the scenes 
of hei stones m Noiway, Naples, Egypt, in 
the Centio ot the UiiiAoise and in the city of 
Al-lvyiis She poitiayed physicians aaPo had 
discoAoied the physical Electiicity Avhich waj^i 
a panacea toi shatteied neives and Ioav vita- 
lity , piopliets of ‘Electiic meed, avIio could 
sepal ate the soul fiom the body and allow it 
to float to otliGi spheies , Ootnts wlio Avcie 
bulled alive m sepiilcliies and came back to 
the eaith, furnished with the seciet lioides of 
the bandits, to take levenge upon then faith- 
less AviAGs , sweet giils, as tiiisting and inno- 
cent as babies who could pledge their wealth 
and then souls to then husbands who weie 
monstois ot cruelty and seltisliness , poets 
Avho possessed ante-natal affinities tor girls 
Avhom they saw in their vusions and to find 
whom they traveised all the woild, ingenuous 
and alliiung maids who weio betiayed and 
mined by young men addicted to absinthe 
dunking , men of Aiabian origin who could 
inject a peciiliai fluid into the veins of a dead 
gill and keep liei alive foi yeais together, and 
people who had sold then souls to the devil 
This was the stuff ot which hei stones weie 
made and this had a stiong appeal foi those 
who Clave foi excitement, novelty and some- 
thing out of the way Above all, her stones 
weic stones with a pm pose She thought her- 
solt to be the uplioldei of tiuo Chnstianity and 
the scorn go ot vice and belief She laised ques- 
tions about mainage, leligioiis educations, in- 
fidelity, love, revenge, and women in hei novels 
and sought to fuimsh hei own solutions to 
these insistent pioblems To some extent, she 
posed 'as a healer who could cine the distem- 
peis of State and the disoideis of society and 
occasionally she fell into that pseudo-piophetic 
stiain which is a tiap for the unwary Coiics- 
pondents wiote to hei how hei books had 
delmeied them tiom black thoughts and even 
horn thoughts of suicide All this confirmed 
her inoial pose and led lier to oveiload her 
pages with leflections, obvious, and homely 
but expiosscd witli aiithoiity and point to 
caiiv conviction to the mind ot the geneial 
leadeis Hex descriptive skill also ensiiied 
hoi popiilaiity. She gave full-diess poi traits 
ot hoi ehaiactow and was a clov'Oji liand at, 
deseiibmg a smie She could iiui give those 
subtle slnides of chaiactei which only a fine 
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aitist can gne but vslie dnjiled all boi pei- 
sonages nlto the good, and tlie bad, the gentle 
and the stiong, the innocent and the nntaithfnl 
Theic was no half-wav house foi hei between 
them and she could paint a thing eithei white 
hi Black Hhc wais a inastei of the flasliv, 
gorgeous, and elahoiate desciiptioii Heie she 
tlesciibes a place — A miniature palace ot vhito 
niaiblc, situated on a wooden height oveilook- 
ing the Bay ot hTaplcs, lyhoso pleasiiie grounds 
weie tiinged vith fiagiant gro^os ot oiaiigo 
and my 1 tic, whcic hundieds ot tiill- voiced 
nightingales varbledthoii love melodies to the 
golden moon A 

This is hoAV she describes a woman — ‘‘A 
noman oi a Groddess, a lainbon, Flame mmoital 
shape‘s — a spirit ot eaith, an, hre, water‘d — 
or a Thought of Beauty embodied into liiiiiian 
sweetness and made peifect Clothed in gold 
attiie, and girded with gems, slie stood, leaning 
indolently against the middle mast ot the 
lossel, her gieat sombie dusky eyes resting 
drowsily on the swarming masses ot people, 
whose trenzied roai of laptiiio and adimiation 
sounded like the bieakmg of the billows ’ 
This is how a Avoman contessi's hei' love — 
“And T lo^evoll ” she said “1 lo\e von iMth 
evciy breath of mv bodis eveiv lailse ot mv 


heart I love you ivith tJie entne passion of 
my life T loie yon ivith all the love pent up 
in my poor staned soul since childhood until 
now T love you moie than woman o\ci loved 
eithei lover oi husband I hue you mv loicl 
and King —but even as I love von, T liououi 
voii ’’ Aftei leading all this we are led to 
exclaim, “shonv, 'and ihctoiicaT' and so she 
IS geneiallv In spite allthis no one can 
doubt hoi po])ii]aiitv, populaiitA A\hich ma\ 
not bo long-lned It has been noli said oi 
hoi “She wntes,— has alwavs wiitton,— to 
leach the hoaits and minds ot those thinking 
people ot to-dav Avho aie stiiAing to combat 
the subtleties ot the Agnostic and Atheist, to 
stiengthen them taith in the tiiith, the loalitv, 
the goodness ot God and Christianity , the 
people AAdio ha^e lieaits that throb Avith tendei- 
ness, hope, love and sinceiity She A\ould 
piiiify society She would exalt ineivthmg 
that IS noble and good She would destioy 
the lule ot iinbeliet and insineeiity, and laise 
in its place ideal chaiacteis and conditions 
stronglv built upon a touiulation ot taith and 
tiutlh 

This was her mm though she tell tai slioit 
ot it 111 laet, she spoiled hei cas(‘ liy o\er- 
emphasis and eiu'ap insistmici' 


SIPI FAIK. 


AIES have a gieat iftii action foi men and 
Avomon People toil Jiaid to leaeh the 
place aGicjc a tan is held In Simla 
Bistiict, no Sunday passes without a tan 

being hold hero oi theie Geiieiallv these 
fails me annual gatheimgs and aie confined 
to Slimmer months The atti actions oi an 
annual fair at Si pi, a pleasant little a alley 
clothed Avith cleodai (coduis deodaia) tiees 

and situated at the toot ot Masiiobaia some 
seven miles fiom Simla, aie so entiielv 
different from those of othei pai ts ot India that a 
holiday spent theie is most piotitable and 
pleasant to one avIio is s])ecially mteiosted in 
natiiial sceneiy People thiong fioni all 
adjoining hill-states The Simla public is 
niostlv K'piesontod by pettv tiadeis, shop- 
keepeis and the staff, both Bnglisli and Indian, 
of the GoATinnient ot India Theie aars a 
time Avhen tiu' aCioIc soimsIa^ ol Simla, 
including the Ticerov, s[)cnt the afteinooii 


in th(' delighttiil \ale, wliieh is mniounded 
hv an o\eigiowth ot tiees and cooled h;^ 
toaming spiings, Init the last two) Viceuns 
did not a^all themselves of this custom, 

Last veal the tan came off' on the llth and 
15th ot Mavg and the davs, as usual, wcie 
not tiee tiom lain 

The leader will natiuallv likt^ to h(' 
acquainted with the oiigiii and signiheance ot 
this tan But stiangc as it is, no one among 
the hillmen seems capalilc ot enliglitening iis 
on the point Indian people geneiallv go by 
traditions and the hillmen moie so To a 
Inllman these tans aie sacied ni the extieme 
I Awis 01 ei joyed to meet an old man at the 
tan Aihom t leqncsted io gne me paitieiilais 
as to the 01 igin ot this tan He told me that e\ en it 
one Aleut Inick to times inimemoiial h(' would 
still be unable to hnd out its oiigin He 
belieied that tins leiv tan used to lie hidd 
dining the rule ot the Giiikhas whom the 
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Eana Raftliiibii 

—(The Ruin of Kuti Slate) 

Britisli ovpollocl in LSI 4 fioni the lull 
tcintoueh with the help ol the hill duets 
The continuance of tins tail is also nghtlv 
attiihuted to the tact that the pLico being 
one of pilgi linage, it could nevei ha\e been 
loi gotten by a devotional hillinan 


Hill ^Volllen at the Fan 

Sipi, after which this eieigu’en heaiititnl 
vale IS named, is a local dn inity ot the Koti 
State Even an ignoiant hillman clings am th 
the gieatest teivour to the AAun ship ot his 
Aullage deity This soit ot Avoiship is found 
all OAcr India, Avaiving eACiVAAdieie Awt 
retaining coitain snnilaiitiies eACiyAAheie 

The linage ot this goddess is made up of 
biass AVith atiident mthe light hand and lotus 
111 the lett The temple m a common object 
ot Intel est to all visitors, though not giand 
and imposing like many otlieis in feoiithoin 


A Typical Hill Beauty 


India The hill men make contingent piomises 
to tills diMinty to do this oi that thing in 
her honoiii, it a ceitain tavoiii is giantcth 
e g tln‘ biith ot a child oi lecuACiy horn 
illness, and then seiiipuloiislv fulfil then 
inomiscs it the (‘vpectation is lealised. Goats 
me also saciihced The head ot the victim is 
placed hetoic the imago and the lemaindei is 
distiihuted In the offeiei among his 
kinsmen. The head is kept liv the piiest for 
Ins consumption 

The pi lest A\ho otticiates at tlic time of 
the saciiticc is hold in much leveionee by the 
liillinon — even the uilei of the State boivs to 
Inin 

The event ot last yeaLs tan began at the 
anived of Eana Eaghiibn Singh, the iiilei ot 
the Stat(‘ in Avhose jinisdiction the jilace is 
situated He vA^as accompanied by the hen- 
appaient and his coiiitieis Tlie Rams avtic in 
stiiet 2)((ida and seated in bocUitifiil and 
liandsomelv decoiatial palanquins caiiiod by 
Inllmen The loyal tamily and the ictinuc 
made then way to the bmiple thioiigh thick 
ciowds and paid then liomage to the deity 
Saciihces ot goats avoio made and piesents 
offeied to the goddess On completion ot 
these ceiemonios the duct avuis blessed by 
the piiest and oscoitccl bylnm to the specially 
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elected shamnuia He was ^^amlly gie(ded 
by the laige ciwds YLational danceC >\ei(‘ 
given 111 his heiioiii and a ten feats with 
bows and allows A\ei(‘ displayed by thi^ 
Inllmeii. 

The gills and Avoinen who liad assembled 
here were seated on a laised platfoim sni- 
mnided by tall gieen shady tieos All ot 
them weie goi geoiisly diessed and loaded with 
unwieldy silver and gold mnameiits They 
satin lows and the laiioiis hues of then 
costumes piesonted a lainbow \uew to the 
foieign eve They atti acted a concoiiise ot 
people both English and Indian A number 
ot English ladies and genthsinm wei(‘ sism 
busy talnng thou photogiaplis 

It may he mmitioinnl that in the past this 
paHiciilai place nas notuiious joi cniangiiig 
maiiiages by selection, exchanging wiyes and 
piiicbasiiig maids But tins custom seems to 
liave been abandoned Tlie Himalaya Vidya- 
Piabbandhini Sabha hare no douht been 


doing yeonnni s s(m\ic(‘ in (uadicating the 
iimiaining M(‘os, ( ^ gdinblmg, open diinhing, 
('tc 

Among the sewnal anuisemmits 1 would 
mention only the dance ol the boys, who had 
an exquisitely melodious \oice and \ an oils 
cleyeily exhibited modes of hill-dance Then 
songs were much appieciatod by the enthusia- 
stic ciowds and they weie i eniiinei ateil with 
scant gifts by sOmc of thorn Tlie place is 
also tieqiientod hy othei groups of musicians, 
dancing gills, snake channels and jiiggleis 
diaiiy ot tliem weie piesont this yeai also, 
wdio k<‘pt gioiips of people imgaged heie and 
thme The J]m}(\s oi ineiiy-go-rounds wme 
inostl\ jiationised l>y hill-giils 

Hi'ggais of diffoic'nt si'ots wou' alsopKwent 
An old woman luul tiandJed all the way tiom 
Hoiitli India and was seen liegging at the 
fan 

E CtAUTAM 


STYLE AND DYNAMIC NATURE OE MUSIC. 

B\ BMP KTJMAR ROY 


I N a preyioiis aiticle I had the haulihood 
to suggest that glonons though oiii 
heiitage of music is, it requnes many 
retovms and that yery badly It may 
howeyoi' be peitinently questioned it it is 
such a ciying need aftoi all It may be 
asked foi instance that, if our old classical 
music can boast of piiennial interest, is 
it not likely to he a bit iisky to tiy to 

tampei watli the same, \yli ether for reform 
or not It must be conceded that sncii 
doubts are not altogetliei umvaiiaiited Foi 
an element of iisk is bound to be theio in 
any lefoim whatsoewei 1 ha’\e bnefly pointed 
out in miiy pievions aiticle wdiat such lists 
may amount to in music So, I wall not 

expatiate on the same any fiiithei I slioulcl 

only yentiiie the leniaik that the meie cii- 
cumstaiice of an attempt being ti aught with 
risks IS not an aignment against its desi la- 
bility Weie it so, then the buUock-cait would 
have siiiely been about the ideal conveyance, 
as nobody has, since the day ot the Fall ot 
Man, ovei heaul of its coming to giief 


tin ungli accidents oi otlici wise Eat an automo- 
bile IS, 1 think, piefoiable in spite of tlie said 
advantage ot scciiiity oi the histone \elnele 
It would be almost a commonplace to assert 
that iisk is the hw ot life Absence of iisks 
of all soits may give one a comfoi table soit 
ot feeling, blit it can haidly be a desideiatum 
tar less an ideal Foi if such iveie the case, 
then stagnancy might be only too plausibly 
ad\ocated without a laige dose ot sophistiy, 
since such an ineit state inyolves the least 
possible dangei,— -on the surface any^vay But 
lito as w^ell as expeiience has pio\ed time 
and again, that a lively cm lent is to be 
piefened to still watcis, eien it the foimei 
wmie to bung lefiise matters and dirt in its 
tiain Anything wuth the gift of life must 
entail iisks, but it has neveitheless this much 
to say for itself that it is a iital foice whose 
natiiie it is to cieate Our music, gloiious 
though it IS, must create so that wo may not 
have to bo content nieiely with the past 
acliievements of our piedecessois, howcvei 
glouous they may he It is incumbent on us 
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to boqiioatlie sonietliiiig in olu tiiin to pos- 
terity Merc transmission ot oiu lioiitago 
intact to oixr successors is bv no means all 
that is expected of us 

If new creation is a duty with us, tlien 
the expression of oui music must not be 
stereotyped once and for all Time never 
fails to leave its impinit on the mentality of 
every passing generation Try evei so hard 
as we would, we could not become what oui 
fathers have been, any moie than oui 
chiMren could bo the exact counterpaits of 
ourselve'^ That being so, our conception of 
an ait can scaicely be expected to be constant 
01 unchangeable Such is not the law of life, 
noi consequently of ait since ait is but a 
flower of life, and as such dependent on the 
latter foi its giowth as well as eioliition 
Consequently oui outlook on ait is bound to 
be modified along vith the change in oiii 
mentality Bo that, music as an ait must be 
susceptible of delicate modifications and some- 
times even metamoiplioses, in oidei that it 
might adapt itself to the subtle changes that 
our creative mind continually undeigoes 
Thus the nature of music is essentially dyna- 
mic, not static In piactice however it has 
]ust been the other way about with oiii music 
of lecent yeais — at any lato since the advent 
of the Biitisii 111 fiidia 1 think I should 
explain wliat T mean nioio fully In foi- 
nier times when people found that Dhriipad 
(or sonorous devotional music) could not give 
them the same joy it used to, Amii Khasim 
and his school invented Kheyal (oi oinate 
music) and developed it niarvellously Latei, 
even Kheyal became a little antiquated and 
Tappa and Thumri (which aie lightei but 
more subtle music) weie evolved almost as 
spontaneously as Kheyal Theie aio many 
ostads whoso attitude is so oithodox that it 
amounts to their ciimiiig the day nhoii 
Kheyal was introduced ^ 1 have heaid of 
cases in which Dhriipad singeis have taken 
not a little umbrage at Kheyal being sung in 
their august piesence, the simple fact of 
singing Kheyal being taken as an insult to 
its elder brother—Dhiiipada I for my pait, 
utteily fail to echo such a superstitious senti- 
ment I do heaitily congiatulate the age 
when Kheyal came into vogue, as well as the 
latei age when the beautiful and dancing 
Tappa Thumii came into being For all these 
distinct inventions should, I think, be looked 
upon as an index to the liiing natuie of oiii 
music in the days gone by That fiesh styles 
should have been evolved only serves to 
prove that the creative spirit was then alive 


and not languid as it is to-dav. Haidly 
anything new has been added to oui music 
since the 18 th centiiiy MM have ceased to 
think independently about music as an ait in 
the light of 0111 complex modem experiences 
and changed mentality due to the same 

But can such a state of affaiis be looked 
upon as co)i)me i! I have heaid it 

urged inoie than once that oiii music has 
long ago evolved to its maximum height, as 
if no more fiesh expeiiences are possible 
in tlie same Admiiation of past achievements 
IS too liable to oveistep the hunts of reason 
or good sense and as siicli slioidd lie watch- 
fully giiaided against The afoiosaid supei- 
ficial leniark foi instance is a result of this 
kind of ultia-adraiiation It is siipoificial 
because it ainoiints to an insult to oui noble 
alt by denying, as it does in effect, tlie 
latteis capacity for infinite suggestiveness 
and deielopinent It is besides idle to asseit 
that expiession ought to lemaiii the same, 
even though oui conception of music should 
have changed, as it must have, thiough the 
lapse of time 

The preceding lemaiks must not howevei 
l^e construed to be a challenge to tlie gioat- 
ness of classical music I have nothing but 
reveience for the classical when it is taken 
to mean a woik that “belongs to the class of 
the veiy best”'* For flien “the gieat thing 
foi us IS to feel and enjoy Ins woik (/ c the 
poets voik, 111 oui case tlie musical com- 
posci’s) as deeply as cvei we caiU’ ^ 

The classical has oained the name hocaiise 
it IS pregnant with iiiesistible geims of 
peienmal beauty, whicli defies time to a gioat 
extent, if not altogethei This applies no less 
to 0111 classical music, inasmuch as tlie 
lattei still possesses an appeal of no small 
beauty I yield to none — let thcie be no 
mistake about it — in mv admiiation foi 
such greatness, foi pie-emmently gicat it is 
The classical comes to be composed once 
111 an age and when it comes, it comes to stay 
Tims, I can liaie no possible quaiiol with classi- 
cism as such AYliat I object to chiefly, is 
the fixing, once foi all, of tlie mode of its 
expiession I mean that our classical music 
ought to be made moie siiscepbhlo of a 
icmoiilding and letoucliing in its expiession, 
along with of couise iiitiodnction of neu 
types of music vlnch is not to leplace the 
classical music, but exist side bv side with 
the lattei To be moie pieeise I might sav 


' Matthew Arnold The Study of Ikiotry in 
Essays m Ciiticisin 
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that oiir Ragas may lomain — oi lathei slioiild 
—only their exposition must not besteieo- 
tvpccl To gi\e an ilkistiation Anybody 
TV ho has htaid, the leTr siuviving siiigois of 
tho old School of Dhiiipad will undeistand 
what I mean This School of Dhuipad is in 
its last gasp, and tho baioly halt-a-dozen 
sLiiMVois belonging to this school aie inaich- 
ing fast tow aids then gra\e, as I tuiiiid out 
ui the coiuse ot my leeont toiii thiough 
India 111 seaich ot tho Lest land ot music 
still evtant in oiii count] y Attei then death 
tins old style of singing, tliat has outlived its 
appeal alieady, tviII be a thing of the past 
Now, why IS this style ot music in such a 
inoiibiuul condition to-day^ ATheii I lieaid 
one of the two guaitest Mahoaualan Dhiiipad- 
singeis ot this style in Ahmedabad, tlie 
answei to tho foinioi question eanio to me 
Oui ait has boon decadent toi some time 
past Thcie was, I must admit, a ceitam 
hypnotic chaim about this difficult aciobatic 
stylo notwithstanding its bmng snigulailj 
dcNoid ot all swTetness But its aitistic 

afipeal was veiy feeble to most ot us because 
it has long ceased to bo instinct wnth life, so 
that it seimis hopelessly steieotypecl and 
aiiticiiiated I lealized, nov ei theless, how gieat 
this music could be it it thiohbed with 
sinceiity, which it does not, being tossilized 
by nuTw So that what is needed is the 
levitalization ot oui music, to the exclusion 
ot the insidious tetish foi meie technical shill 
AVhat I moan is this Let mu genius 
for impiOMsation subtlety and finesse in 
music liaTX^ tho fullest possible scope, only 
let iis be tme to oiii emotional expeiiences, 
lefnsing to slavishly imitate wheie the lieait 
lulls to K'spond Let us lecognize the fact 
that 0111 outlook on music has been modified 
so that it behoves us to leadjiist oni values 
boldly and without supeistition Foi this 
IS essential it oin art is to continue to be 
a tiesh soLiice ot inspiiation to ns Let 
us leain to analyse oiii musical ]oy — toi 
this IS most necessaiy to any tiue oneiita- 
tioii—and let us ab<jvo all be open to new 
ideas and suggestions in music Now this 
IS piecisely what the ostads of to-day are 
dead against tin oiigh shoit-sightedness, and 
no woiidei that this attitude of theiis has 
become one of the gieatest leasons, if not 
the gieatest, ot the wmiit ot fieshness ni then 
execution, maivellous though it often is 

Thus tho cultivation oi an open mind 
IS ot the utmost irapoitance in the develop- 
ment ot new styles in music Anything new 
n\ music, instead of being condemned unheaid, 
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should he fosteied and encoiiiaged if it is found 
to contain any now tiiith oi beauty Now 
the ostads almost ahvays hiok askance at 
tlie slightest dopaituie lioiii the oitliudox 
style Dhriipad smgeis giow eloquent in 
then depreciation of Klieyal Ivlieyal-singeis 
aie indefatigable m the dispaiagemmit of 
Tappa-Thiiniii and all of them join liands 
m condemning any noNV melody, how mm 
beautiful, it it does not fall iindei tlu' 
category of the fmu piincipal divisions in 
classical music Anything newv must stand 
soil-condemned ni then ciitical estimation 
1 have had the good foi tune ot coming into 
intimate contact witli a nxdlv beaiititiil and 
oiiginal amateni singei who has siimosstulU 
incoipoiated the delicate touches ot Tappa 
into his Klieyal I was told that many ostads 
complained in consequence that lie sang 
sweetly no doubt, hut his Kheyals aie not 
waiith the name And \et an aitist he 
IS second to none that 1 have hoaul, and J 
IniTC heaid most of the best luiiig musicians 
of India 111 the eouise ot my travels 

That the ostads should tail to see the 
gieat beauty ot novel and composite styles 
(such as the one icteiied to) should be 
a in attei of no small regiet to leal loveis 
ot miisie Tins ciicimistance may liuwev^ei 
seive as an object-lesson to the lattei, as 
fiumshing one moie instance of how a blind 
admiration foi classicism could loiidei people 
impel vious to new beauties Of coiiise it 
m the ostads vho aie the loseis thiough 
such undisceinmg higotiy, but it is none 
the less sad to leflect how insensible people 
may become due to then onesidedness and 
siipeistition Classicism is all voiy well, 
but it IS of little avail to maintain that 
eveiything modem must needs be imwoithy 
in ait, toi it can baldly be supposed that 
it IS only at some parti cnlai jiast age that 
people liad the monopoly of vision and 
aitistic peiception, which liavy died iievei 
to be levived again It is impossible tui 
me to believe that oiu ait can nevei again 
use to its old lofty heights, and 1 cun liaullv 
peisiiade myselt that ciymg down the present 
and indulging in gloomy aug lines as to the 
fntuie aie the only tiiie ways ot appieciatnig 
past gieatness 

New styles m music should bo given a 
flee scope toi anothei potent leason It is, 
that style has got an intimate connection with 
peisoiiality A gieat ninsician intiises not a 
little of his indivi finality into his music And 
this peisonality hnds ^cxpiession mostly m 
wdiat IS known as one’s style iii ait This 
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applies to Eiiiopoan music as well, though not 
peihaps to the same extent as in Indian 
music For iii our iniisic the executant 
enjoys fai gieatei tioedoni ot oxpiession, not 
being consti allied to sing or play to music 
wiittcn out by otheis Bo that as it may, 
it we locus our attoiition for the present on 
our music, it may not be too much to say 
that style is peiliaps more inipoitant in music 
than ill the othei li^e aits For in music the 
simeiidei ot tlio aitist thiough Ins exposition 
IS eeitainly moic diiect and intimate— due to 
Ins actual prcsciico— than in liteiatuie, 

sculptiuc 01 painting Foi in the lattei case 
you do not need to see the aitist tacc to lace 
lu Older to bo able to appieciato Ins ait fully 
But 111 music the aitist siiiTendeis himsclt 
not only through the vehicle of sound but also 
thiough his eveiy single concomitant gcstiue 
The stylo ot a niiisiciaii is Ins whole mode ol 
expression, and the lattei depends ol necessity 
on Ins pcisouality The moio a musician 
succeeds in iiilusing Ins whole peisoiiality 
into Ills music, the inoie coiiipleto and satis- 
Iving will Ins expiessioii be Ho that loi the 
peisonaEty ol a musician to eiitoi into Ins 
execution fully, lice scope must he given to 
his development of an mdepoudciit stylo This 
may sound as a truism to those who have 
not come in contact with the mentality of 
our ostads But anybody who knows their 
absurd insistence on the most faithful mu- 
tation of the minutest detail of then execution 
will have little difficulty in lealismg what L 
am up against when I clepiecate the slarish 
mntaiiion of style in music These ostacls 
have in geiieial little idea of the Inghei 
function ot music, they foiget that the 
miiBician’s task is not that of a copyist, and 
they are not sufficiently alive to the fact that 
the mission ot music as an art is self- 
cxpressioii and not the taithtui lepioduetion 
ot another’s achievement Of conise the 
teachei should lielp the pupil to diffeientiate 
between good styles and bad at tlie same 
time dfreeting tla^ hitteUs attention to tlie 


supreme importance of cu 1 ti\ating a good stylo 
in music But Ins principal {unction is to 
aid Ins pupil in finding out foi himsclt his 
hue self thiough a distinctne stylo vhicli 
must needs be pcciiliai to himself The 
teacher’s style should eonhne itself to only 
^ugge^tnig the soit of st\le the pupil should 
set betoic liiiiiself as a soit ot modtd, but the 
foimei shoiihl ue^el ni/posc itselt on the 
lattei TTiie, some styi(^ aic so beautiful that 
it voiild be inteiesting as well as piofitable 
to posteiih if the\ toiild be piesened But 
tins would piopeih spealing be tli(‘ business 
of a giamophonc and not that of a pupil 
who aspiies to he an aitist Eoi by slieei 
jiiiitatioii of ones masti'i’s st\le, howevei 
boaiitiful, one can aeiei beionu' a gi<‘at aitist 
1 do not lieieby mean tliat ones style nun 
1101 ei influence anotheiV That is not only 
an impossibiiity, but nut desiiable mthei It 
IS next to impossible because ve aie iimcji 
too influenced in oni dail^ lues by othois’ 
peisonalities to bo able to esca[)e then leac- 
tion altogothei— and this apjilies to music as 
ivoll ihid it is not desiialile because the 
complex and mostely intlaoiiccs in oui Idf^ ot 
day by day eiiiich oui chaiactms not a litth' 
so that we would he nioie likely to stand 
to lose than othenvise, it wi‘ \\(‘i(‘ to 
hold oiiisehes aloot tioin all such intUienees 
Thus, thero is nothing wioiig in a good style 
cxeituig a healthy iiiflueiice on anothei’s 
style, provided the toimei does not doniinah^ 
the lattei Foi this hampeis tiill .seli-e\pu‘s- 
sion So the impoitauce ot qiinduiess on the 
pait of the teachei to discovei mtiinsie biaui- 
ties of new style can scaicdv o\ ei-istimat- 
ecl The teachei must ne\(n losi^ sight of tlK‘ 
fact that he is meiely eiitiiisted with tlu' task 
ot helping his pupil to expiess lumsffit This 
is not ail easy responsibility and iiKpiiKs not 
only sympathy but bieadth ot mind and 
miagination as ivell on the jiait ot th(‘ 
teachei But unless such hvichms aie tinned 
out then IS litth' hopi' (d oni nuisu* gainin» 
iuiidainentaily in ti(\shn(Ns and 



ALOLS BKANDL'S SIIAKKHPEAKK 

By BENOT KUMAE SAEKAR 


] Tni] Tecilnu^ul of Ore^vtiov 

A MON’G- liteiaiv biogiaplnes Lewes Life 
of Gopihe ]S an English classic A 
Greiman classic in tlie same line and of 
the same lanh is Shalesperar Lehen- 

Umioelf-IGimt (Ernst Hofmann & Co, 
Berlin 1922 pp mvi + 516) by Alois Biandl 
The book has won appreciation in the 
United States It will be load with piofit in 
India Eoitiinately German language is not 
to-day all unknown among Indian scholars 
Besides, Brandi’s style and ticatment me 
inviting enough to induce them to Ins woik 
altliough they may have thoroughly digested 
the contents of Sidney Lees of 

ShaJvespeci) e 

Aesthetic ciiticisin is not the avowed 
theme of the volume It is a study in the 
01 Ignis and suiioiindings of the dramatists 
and the diainatic tliomes ATherc did Shakes- 
liearo got such and such characteis*^ How 
did such and such phrases get admitted into 
his plays and songs AVhat use did ho make 
of his souices’ Hov did he modify his 
niatenar^ TIuni' aie the problems that hav(‘ 
iiitciGstcd Brandi most 

He has tried to attack the cicatoi in lii^ 
yeiy studio oi eaten him iii the vciv act ot 
creation, so to speak Discussions i elating to 
iiteiary ancestry, philosophical lelationships, 
histoiy of wouls, 01 the pi obi em of ideological 
and verbal boiio wings aie thus lifted up to 
a higher piano, — that ot studios hearing on 
the creative urges of an aitistic peisoiialitv 
Evidently, Iiom this standpoint, even 
Shakespeaio has not been o\ ei-stiidied dining 
the last thiee niinclied veais Alnch leinains 
vet to leal n about the laboratoiy techiiiqno in 
the biani ot hihakespcaic And Biandl aviI] 
furnish a new point of view oi a tiesli sug- 
gestion at almost every turn 

2 EaGTAsIT P'.nUOTLSM OVER h>ir VlvFsPl VRF 

The question ot aiitlienticiG m Shakes- 
peare's plays IS complicated bv the fact that 
Englisli piejiidiccs jc Shakespeare are vciv 
strong (pp 90,91) In all liteiaiy and histoiical 
evaluation prejudices play a great pait 

It goes against the patnotic feeling of 


many Englishmen, ^ay^ Biandl, that thiMi’ 
Shakespeai e should have v\iitten such a 
bloody piece as Titns Anch omens They aie 
piepaied to admit at the highest not inoic 
than a fey sections as Shakespeaie’ ovn 
work Similarly it is for them unbelie\ able 
that Shakespeaie should have been the 
authoi of Hemy VI A in vliich the Alaid 
of Orleans is abused as wlioie and iiag 

Biandl asks AVliy should the English 
people be so iinreasonahlo about their Sha- 
kespeare"^ The fact that many literary sou- 
pies of tlie twentieth coiitiirv had liaullv 
any significance in Tudor times should cool 
then ovor-sensitivencss in this legaid 

Such piejudices regarding Hemy VI Jf 
and C as well as Tennyson’s purging oJ 
Hemy F/ZJ arc also pointed out by Biandl 
On the continent, says he by way of geneial 
comment, ciities allow Shakespeaie apeiiod 
of growth at the hoginmng and a peiiod of 
decline at the end The Geinian inteipieta- 
tion of Shakespeaie thus differ,^ materially 
fi om the English 

3 The PROBLrM of PLRFEi'noA* 

Ueithei Shakespeaie noi any of lus con- 
teiupoiaiies produced a charactei so full of 
philosophical letlevions as Hamlet All those 
Hamletisms aic fiiiidanientally grounded in 
the problem of the perfect man And yet 
this was not a peculiar item m Shakespeaie’s 
thought It was a normal incident m the 
floating philosophy of those days savs 
Biandl 

The pioblem as to hov to become a 
‘'pciloct man" (p 325) was the moot question 
of the nioialists of the Renaissance evaetiv as 
the pioblem ol the genuine “knight" thosi' 
ot the peiiod ot the Cinsadcs and that ot 
the best wan 101 those oi the “heioic ages" 
The solution was tound by the leseaichers 
m the teachings of the sage Oieeio who was 
lespected even by the Anglican theologians 
toi he had anticipated Clnistiaii divinity and 
righteousness To Chcero, however, perfec- 
tion consisted in Itone^tum And aecoulinglv 
in Shakespeaie s JIamht it is the ideal ot 
Uionesty” that finds ovpiession on fieqmmt 
occasions 
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Ha Dll et s monolog ae on tlio impel foe tions 
of the Avoild beginning with “to bo oi not 
fo be’’ IS analysed by Brandi noid by woid 
(p 322) The question is asked “Did Hamlet 
himself expel K'uce all this evils'-^” Regard- 
ing Yciy few people can these statement be 
asserted, answeis the aiitlioi “Do we then 
here have a Ivrieal presentation of the dia- 
niatist’s own evpeiiences This also is im- 
probable, foi Shakespeare was a peifectly 
level-headed man and his life was on the 
wliole well -1 eg ulated, successful and happy 
This philosophy of evils and the “way” 
()[■ getting lid ot them was deiived by Bhakes- 
peaie diiect tioin Ciceio, says Eiandl, pei- 
haps also tlnough diluDons in the Latin 
Seneca, the English Elyot and the Eiencli 
Montaigne (p 328) To Cicero this— the 
Western couiiteipari ot the Buddhist psycho- 
logy of the “foul tiuths” and “eight fold path” 
^vas tiie most favourite theme ot thought 

4 BlTMvFSl'EATm TlIF IS^TIOWLIST 

Bliakespsaie's patiiotism was up-to-date 
He was as keen a champiOii oi the idea of 
“(jreat Britain” as the Eail of Essex He had 
learned from Holmshed “If France you will 
win, with Scotland begui ” And what kind ot 
King IS it that the diamatist pits against 
Fiance Bhakespearc, as natioiiMist, created 
a charactei, Heniy T, in which are united 
all the qualities w^icb the pliilosopheis of all 
ages had idealized and moralists piously 
wivshed (p 271) 

Heniy T is an ideal king — the minor foi 
all princes Nrtf-shastias troni Xenophon’s 
Oyiopaedrce and Maicus Am elms’ Gokloi 
Bool down to Eiasmus’ Moyah, Elyots Govey- 
yioia ^ ^[achiavelli’s Py/oee, Montaigne’s 
FJs*sr/|/s and James’ weie all lansacked 
by Bhakespeaie in oidei to produce this 
“moejel Chnstian king” Accordingly Heniy V 
IS a kind-heaited iiilei as Eiasmus ivoiild 
have, an fiiend ot tlie (diiiich as the Angli- 
can Theologians would like to, see, a philosopher 
as Flato and the humanists would demand 
Ho knows also how to be popular [Fi'cihity- 
y ail') aha) as Elyot wants the lang to bo (p 272- 
275) Altogether, the English patriot has pie- 
sented Ins people with nothing shqit of a 
Kaiitilyaii ^a'jaysJn Shakespeare’s Heniy Y 
IS in other words, the Raghii of Kalidasa’s 
epic or the hero ot the thiifeenth centiiiv Lr 
(oy{yo)i}W,}eyyf dnrois. 

5 Yh[\T IS Humour ? 

fn tJie liteiaiy^ciicles of London in the 
SI \ teen (h ccntniy “humoiii’’ was a very com- 


mon ivoid, But, says Biandl, it did not 
simply vhat it dues today, viz anvthing com- 
ic Bearing fLindamentally as it did, a medi- 
cinal association, it came to signifv a fantas- 
tical type of mannois (p 202) 

The physiologists of the lattei ]\iiddl(‘ 
xkges liad used the word foi any fluid in the 
human bod^ This is the cold sleeping Ini- 
moiii of which Loienzo speaks in Borneo ayirJ 
Jidiet 

The “humanists”, howo\oi, piopagated tlie 
doctuno of temperaments as taught hv tln^ 
ancients, Galen toi example The propoition 
in the mixture ot iiiiees in the liiiman s\s- 
tem 01 rathei the prepoiidei aiice ot one ovei 
the others is the idea ■which began to be 
associated with hiimoin 

To piopagate this doctiinein Henrv TliJ's 
time Elyot wrote The CasUe of Health, a leii- 
tahle oalendai of heibs, seasons pcDuhayi and 
so foith, such as Ayurvedic books on Dyavya- 
Gmm teach the Indian masses The same 
humour peivades Elizahethan novels and 
comedies, for instance, the spnit ol the tyiant 
Dionys in emd Pithni^ is satin ated 

with it 

In the kliddJe Ages the eiiois or c'on- 
fiisions ot mankind woie supposed to he due 
to deadly sins The eaily ienaissanc(' (‘x- 
plained the same phenomena as the ]okos oi 
tricks of tools In Elizabethan ago the cause 
was sought in the ovei-abiindancG ot tempeia- 
ment As complains Xashe in Pefey Peytyiyle^s, 
theie are no more sins and devils but onl} 
“a pestilent humour” ( 203-204 ) 

Shakespeare, aceouling to Biandl, m veil 
up in, what may be called, thc‘ medical intei pi eta- 
tion’ of iunnan w^eaknosses and passions 
Tlie black tyiannical hnmoiii cnislies Sn 
Aimado as a physical pain Titns Audi om- 
ens 111 Ins thnst foi levcnge is siitfbiingfiom 
the luimoin ol madness The anihitious iclx'l, 
Yoik, 111 Heyoij VI B as well as the bqld 
USUI per Richard 111 are obsessed by the 
humour of piidc ( p 204 ) 

6 Himiouis as Leading Obaiaeleis 

Hot the light comic pieces alone have made 
ime of such evceptional oddities and idiosjnicra- 
sies Tlicse ‘ hiimouis ’ ai e developed by Shakes- 
peaic, as he acquires mastoiy over Ins ait, 
into important cliaaacteis siicli as play a pro- 
minent role m the dramas, 

It IS these “humours” that control the 
situation 111 Iu)ig JoJm e g Eaiilconbiidge 
mMucJi Ado About Nothing, e g Benedict 
and Beat! ice, in the Mejehayyi of Yeynee, e. g. 
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Sliylock ^rhey ac([inic their signiticancc 
not throLigli the situation in which they aie 
exhibited but by something in then veiv 
natuie, viz the discord of conflicting quali- 
ties ■which gives use to the bizaiic (pp 
205-20b) 

Tn this elevation uf the ‘ humoui ' into 
the heio Shakospeai e was anticipated in 
practice by authois like John Donne 
Theoretically his path was piepaiod by 
Sidney who in his Defeiue of Pocs^c had 
recommended the technique such, toi example, 
as Teieiicc among the ancients had employed 

{p 20(>) 

7 JbLTLS CAnSAU 


AAliy of all the pei sonalities desciibed 
by Plntaich yiiakespeaie should hare iiist 
sdected Caesai as the piotagoiiist of one 
ot Ins diainas is easy to explain, says Biandl 
The histoiy of Dome was to the diamatist 
as to evoiy Englishman of the Elizabethan 
age the iiicompaiablo piototypc of thou own 
political development The idea is adumbiat- 
ed by the gieatest histoiians of those days, 
Camden in his work on Britain and Baleigh 


in Ins of iheWo^kl 

And accoiding to Shakespeaie, nobody 
was more gloiious among the Eomans than 
this ^^godly Julius" Caescai was to him the 
greatest ot the Elizabethan ‘'Tameilanes’' 
His Caesai ophilisin is apparent in Riclmd If 
Ricluuil Til Henry VI H Hen) ij VIC 
M^ore than one English aiithoi had sought 
to diamatise the stoiy It would have been 
a wondor jf Sliakespoa’C 
looked the lieio of his caiirrear (pp 297-2t|<S) 


8 A Mmiioi) IN Liter \ in Bnx.uyin 

Those aie some s])ecimens ot the mnnnei 
in vhich Biandl illustiates what great use 
Shakespeaie made of Ins “small Latin and 
less Grieek" Biandl has studied Bhakespeaie 
Lankly fiom the standpoint of a philologist 
and an antiquaiian 

But his wmik is that of a liumamst who is 
e\er seeking the key to the cieative mystery 
He IS keen on the question as to hoNV Hhakes- 
peaie giow from phase to phase until be 
leached propoitioiis in wliicli ncithei Em ipides 
noi Calderon could challenge Ins comparison, 
and if anybody, only “oui Coethe" (p 471) 
And the key Biandl discovers in Shakes- 
peaie’s devotion to the thcatio Shakespeaie 
saw Sophoeles and Seneca on the stage at 
Oxtord but not with the enthiisiam of the pedants 
He was not prepared to clap with the Univer- 
sity, as Moll ere would have done, on the 
gloiies of the ancients, as if the last •word 
had been said by them on the question of 
diamatic forms Mo, to him the life's problem 
was that of new cieations (pp 472-473) 

Brandi’s methodology ivill be appieciated 
among Indian scholars, students of compaiativc 
liteiatiue, and of Elizabethan England will 
find much iii tins woik which can be profit- 
ably employed both foi historical research 
and aitistic enjoyment On the othei band, 
the technique of literal y biogiaphy made use 
of ill this book will piove to bo fruitful to 
those Avho aie investigating ancient and niedi- 
seval Indian authois such as Ashvaghosha, 
Bhasa, Kalidasa, KaMkamkaiia and othei s 
Piofessoi Biandl is head ot the English 
department at the Uuiveisity ot Beilin 
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¥ B count our years fiom the biith ot Cliiist, 
thus expiessmg the fact that Jesus i<, 
in what concerns leligion, the beginning 
ot the eia to winch wo belong And wliethei 
we feel ouiselves Christians or not, this much 
is certain, that with Him all pie-Chnstian 
foinis of leligion come to an end ^neither a 
icturn to Greek noi to Teutonic paganism 
C(mld seriously be thought of“”and that on the 


othei hand all new loinm ot leligioii tiiat have 
appealed since, embody somehow his pcculiai 
achievement and develop it fnrthci Tn the 
histoiy of liumaii thought Kant occupies 
a place of similai impoitance He is the 
great laiidmaik the buundery-stone ot two 
spiutual ages, the past and the piesent. 
Everything that had been thought betorc him 
— and mighty and maivelloiis systems ot 
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tliouglit held come into being — was overcome and 
1 endei ed null and void by him However liiglily 
we value the iiiipoitance ot a Plato, a Spinoza 
or a Leibnitz, liowevei iiiiich we enjoy lead- 
ing their woi ks and plunging, ivith enthusiasm, 
into then woilds of thought, to no true 
philosophei wnll occiii the idea of founding 
Ins thought, and life solely on them,* to the 
exclusion of Kant On the other hand, Kant 
has iieith^ been superseded nor leiidered 
superfluous by any later philosopher , rather is 
he the foundation of further development 
lichte, Hegel, Schopenliaiiei, all of them got 
then inspiration fioni liim, and however tar 
they departed from him, oi imagined that they 
surpassed him, they remained his pupils and 
Ills debtors Those naturalistic and mateiial- 
istic schools, howevei, which delibeiately 
rejected him, are in fact a retrogression , then 
insufficiency is plain to any serious thinkei ot 
our time, and his history has judged and 
condenined them, toi they have been known 
by tbcir fiiiits To-day we know, know fioiii 
oui own most painful experience, it we did 
not know it before, that idealism alone can 
give value and nieaiimg to our life, and 
among the propliets of idealism none is moie 
living than Kant PIis prophecy ( 1797 ) “Not 
until a hundied years liave passed will the 
world really undei stand me, and then it will 
appreciate my books and begin to study them 
anew,” has come tiue beyond expectation 
And perhaps we aio not too bold in be- 
lieving that only in tutuie times he will be 
fully understood and appieciated, that ive 
but stand on the threshold of the true Kan- 
tian era 

Kant limiselt likened liis achieienioiit to 
that of Copernicub, and tins voiy striking 
parallel shows us at one glance iiow tunda- 
inental was the i evolution ot thought winch 
he brought about Up to Copciniciis the earth 
was looked upon as standing still and the 
sun as moving lonnd hei, and thus all 
attempts to explain the movements ot the 
stars romained vain Copermciis made tlie 
sun stand still and the earth moic round 
him, and mimediately ordei came into the 
chaos The same thing happened in the field 
of philosophy As long as people take things 
for gianted, as they did before Kant, deiiviiig 
their knowledge fiom them, they cannot tell 
us anything ceitaiii about the things, noi 
can tlie possibility ot leal knowledge be 
xiiidei stood But our mind is not a photo- 
graphic plate u 111 ell passively leceives objects 
from outside and mechanically copies them , 
it IS I’atlier a living organism spontaiieouslv 


producing tlicm aecoiding to inn.iP] Lians 
A vhieb constitute its being Only inasmucb as 
0111 intellect, with the lielp of its notions, 
combines and langes the peiccptions sujiplied 
to it by the senses, experience, as a continuity 
ot knoAvlcdge, can result But alieady in 
the perceptions ot our senses there is, as 
it were, some spiiitual element being fiom 
the first langed in space and time they 
accommodate tliGinselves to the foims of oin 
perception It is not the mind that adjusts 
itself to the things, but the things that 
adjust themselves to our mind , thus only a 
kiioAvledge of things is possible According 
to Schiller’s ivonderfiilly pregnant formulation 
“Nature stands niidei the law of the 
intellect” 

But though Kant so decidedly insists upon 
the spontaneity of the mind he does not at 
all mean that knowledge can be piodiiccd by 
it Avithoiit tlio siijiplY ot m atonal iiom outside 
On the contiaiT, though oiu piosont time 
needs and calls toi Kant as th(‘ champion ot 
idealism against a natuialistic moav of life, 
the impiession he made on Ins time ivas just 
the opposite To Ins time lie rathei appeared 
as the figlitei against false idealism, the des- 
troyer of the sham ivisdom of a dogmatic 
speculation which took upon itself to produce 
knowledge by moio thought, vitliout the 
help of the senses,— a siipersensual knowledge 
ot the highest objects of human tliouglit, 
Uod, fieedom, immoitaiity Tlio gieatest 
pait of the ‘Uriticism ot Pine Reason 
i “Kiitik del leineii seiiiiinft") is de\oted to 
the final jnoof, that the knowledge vincli 
the philosophy ot lationalism ( Aiitklaei ung ) 
believed to jiossess of those things, is nothing 
blit fancA and fraud, that ain metaphysical 
knoAAiedge doiived from pine icason is 
denied to us,— and it AAas just tins pioot 
that bi ought about such a Aiolent shock in 
his time and eainod him the smiiame ot 
“all-desti oyei ” As sinelv as the iiindamental 
notions of oin intellect, such as substance, 
causality, necessity etc do noi oiigiiiato fiom 
expel lence aa'IucIi itself becomes possibli‘ onh 
tlnoiigh them, so siiiely they haie bixoi 
gwen to us loi the sake of evpciicsice and 
liaAT Auiliie and ajiplication only AMtlnn 
its domain Though Kant contnnies to use the 
evinession 'bnetaphysics,” the moral has noA\ 
quite a iiCAv meaning and substance it 
)ust signifies the science of the elements and 
conditioiis of that knoAvledge aaIucIi lie liail 
newly created and AAiiich aao uoav call theoiv 
of knowledge, the science not of Avhat lies 
beyond experience, but ot AApat lies at the 
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bottom of it Kant is not bent on meta- 
physical speculation, but on OApeiience, 
especially on exact science, which he him- 
self eneigetically promoted in ins eailiei 
peiiod. This mtoiition is to shoiv the possi- 
bility ol expeiienee and the toiindation of 
its Aalidity, to establish its light and theio" 
with its limits, to give it a conscience and a 
good conscience in the double sense of selt“ 
reliance and of sense of responsibility It 
is utterly to mistake Kant’s meaning to think 
that by defining tilings as phenomena, he 
means to question oi lestiict then leality 
01 to oppose to the world of phenomena a 
duplicate voild of things by themsehes 
(‘'an siclT') as tlio pi open ly real one Kant 
himself has eneigetically piotested against 
this confusion of phenomenon C‘Eischemiing") 
and appearance (“Schem'’) He only means 
to deline then nature moie ovactlv they are 
phenomena, i e tho> are objects of oui 
consciousness Things exist foi us inasmuch 
as wo peicene them, if we peiceno them, 
they, even by this fact, spoiitaiieoiisly and 
mevitably strike oiii consciousness (they ‘‘appear’' 
to us) The table I see and feel before me 
IS undoubtedly real, itself, and is not an imago 
ot anotliei table, lybicli is nut peiceiied, it 
is real, just because I perceive it vitli my 
eye and my touch The question of what the 
table IS outside my consciousness is meaning- 
less in itselt , if it weie possible to assert 
any tiling about that, it would at the same 
time (even by that assertion) stiike ray con- 
sciousness Kant has laid the solid founda- 
tion of all empiiical knowledge, and all 
sciences, consciously or not, ultimately make 
use of the tools prepared by him His “tian- 
scendental idealism” (things are, in regaid to 
their foundation of knowledge, ideas) has as 
its reverse the ‘empirical lealism’ (things aie, 
as objects of experience, real) And the lead- 
ing leiiver ot Kantian philosophy, Heimann 
Cohen, justly names the hist theoietical pait 
of his system of philosophy “Logics of pine 
experience ” 

Enormously gieat is the impoitance for 
science of Kant’s theory of knowledge But 
fai gieatei still is that of ins practical 
philosophy, foi it concerns everybody directly 
and immediately "While thought and action 
aie the two chief legions of oui spiiitual life, 
only a small nnnoiity attains to those heights 
ot thought wheie it becomes necessary to call 
to mind the foundations The command to 
lightful action, to moial life stands before all 
ot us alike and continually calls us to self- 
examination Tins command too Kant sets up 


111 the sense of idotdism His vatehvord is 
aumnomy, ficedom, sell-doti'imiiiation Do not 
siinei thysclt to be dotoimiiH'd liy things noi 
by ain tiling outside tliywll, but only fiom 
within, by the law of tin puutical leasun ^ 
ilie woid aiituiioin} nieaiimg di'teiimmition 
by innate law, has a twofold antitliesm 
hotel 0110111} and lawlessness We aie imtiee 
it we obevalaw-gnm outside 0Lii'>clves, some 
outward autllollt^ But we are quite a^ 
iintioe if 111 questions of moial lif(‘ we allow 
ouischcs to he guided by the compulMon ot 
cii cimistances, tlu* logaid of oui pioht oi tlu^ 
upmion of others, oi it \\(‘ aie dinmi 1 )} oui 
own desiies and instincts Doi tlnw too do 
not belong to oni tun limng, but to natiiie 
within Us, and thoie is no fi(H‘dom m nature, 
but onlv limitation and tht' uigi' of necesmt} 

It is only when w(‘ are entiiidv guided by 
tlie innate law ot the (lod whieli constitutes 
OLii loal belt that wi' escape the endless 
enchainments of iiatuie, the compulsion ot 
causal connection Only m oin piue, moial 
\olition and action do the fieedom, the 
absolute, the “an sicli’ become reality Schillei 
wuth Ills ingenious ait of wuidmg has pressed 
the wiiole contents of Kantian philosophy into 
two slioit sentences He wiites to Koeinei, 
Febiiiaiy 8 th, 1793 “Ceitainly no gieatei 
woicl has ever been spohen by any moital 
man than this of Kant which at the same 
time IS the contents of his whole philosophy 
deteimmo thyself out ot thyself^ as well as 
that other word of the theoietical philosophy 
Katuie IS iindei the law' of intellect” And 
he mutes lioth sentences and finds the plain- 
est and clearest foimiila toi all tuie idealism, 
wilting some w^eeks before his death to 
W V Humboldt “Ultimately we aie idealists 
both of us, and we should be ashamed that 
it should be said that things formed us, and 
not we the things” 

Amazingly new and i evolutional y appealed 
Kant's first decisive woik, his “Kiitik dei 
reimen Yeminft” (Ciiticism of Pure Eeason, 
1781 ) And yet its tendency is not to put the 
woild upside dowoi, but to secure the steady 
piogiess of empiiical science and to strengthen 
confidence m oui knowTedge by examining 
its foundations Even moie cleaily his ethics, 
uotwathstanding the piofoiindnoss and oiigin- 
ality of its pimciples, is in haimony with 
human reason and sound moral feeling 
Practically it is nothing but a “philosophical 
interpretation of this veiy fact of conscience 
There is a voice within us which tells us 
how to act, and w^hich blames us if we 
disobey it, its commands aic absolute and 
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unconditional, legaidless of oiitiYaid cu'ciim- 
stance and of consequences, of aims and 
expediency It cannot be explained by nature 
111 wliicli eveiy thing is conditional, it points 
towaids a diffoient oidei of things which 
transcends natural law, but which we become 
awaie of only in oui self-consciousness and 
only used as a guide to piactical action 
And from this discernment lesults this 
toimdation of ethics in which the Geiman 
genius of fieedom and action has found its 
deepest, piiiest and at the same time pLiuiest 
expression, — that genius which manifested 
itself in the mipeiishable creations of German 
poetiy and philosophy, but which, fought the 
battles of the Wai of Deliverance (1813) and 
erected anew the Geiman empiie From this 
aspect the contempoiaiies found their way to 
Eant, fioni this side the modem leadei, too, 
will lind tlio easiest access to Kant, peihaps 
most conveniently by his little woik ‘Founda- 
tion of nioial metaphysics’ (Grundlegung zur 
Metaphysik dor Sitteii) which begins with the 
immoital sentence “We cannot imagine any- 
thing either in this world oi without which 
could be looked upon as absolutely good but 
good will alone” 

Al] objections against this foimdatioii have 
then reason in misunderstanding the lo- 
pioacb of iigoiism as i"tell as that of torinal- 
ism It has long since become a common- 
place that the good should only be done foi 
its own sake But does not this populai 
foimulation involve the puiely formal expies- 
sion which Kant gave to his ‘categoiical 
impel ative' (‘Act so that the maxim of yoiii 
will might at any time bo laid down as 
piinciplo of a law foi mankind’)'^ As soon as 
we give any purpose to oiii nioial acting 
it IS done foi the sake ot that purpose, not 
because it is good and iigliteous These 
foundations cannot be shaken, in them lies 
the immortality and eternal youth of Kautian 
philosophy Kant did not leave us a leady- 
niade system but only the foundations of it, 
these, liowevei, aie tlie foundations ot man’s 
Spiritual life, that whicli unconsciously oi 
vaguely felt, from all time decided his 
thoughts and actions, now bi ought into 
consciousness and lit np by the cleai light ot 
philosophic- examination and knowledge 
Again we give the word to Schillei who 
wrote to Goethe, Octobei 28th, 1797 “It 
does not at all frighten me to think that the 
law of'' change which does not spare any 
human or divine woik will also destroy the 
form of this philosophy, as it destroys any 
form; but its foundations need not fear 


destruction, foi since the beginning of man- 
kind and human icasoii they have tacitly 
been acknowledged and on the ivhole acted 
upon 

It IS siipeitluous and iippossible to lay 
any othei foundation, but the complete erec- 
tion of the building will be the woik oi 
many geneiations Foi simple and obMous as 
these pi meiples ai e, they aie equally fertile 
and fai -leaching in thou coiisequciicos [iidi- 
vidual ethics must use from the conception 
of the nioial action to that of the moral 
peisonality, of wdiicli Kant gives only the 
geiin, and from individual etliics must use 
social ethics Heie Kant himselt led the way 
His “Moial Metaphysics ” contains not only 
the doctiine of viitues, but also the meta- 
physical elements of jiuisprudence He also 
applied Ins punciples to the political splieie, 
foi, tliough in his peisoual conduct ho was 
not at all a lovoliitionaiy, ho I'ecognised tlie 
impoitaiicc of tlie Fieiicli Eevolution, the 
“gieat ad\ciituio of icasoir’, the bold attempt 
to build up a State out of ideas, and 
followed its course with intent inteiest 
Indeed he sot up a political ideal in a little 
book which has leceived a lieighteiied and 
actual inteiest in the light ot lecent events, 
“To Eveilastiiig Peace” (1795) In tins essay, 
with Ins sobei, nnllusive lealism, he examines 
the possibility of attaining to a lasting peace 
and its conditions, he demanded a League of 
Katiuns (a “fedeialism ot tiec states”) foi the 
lealisation ot the light of peoples, and lie sots 
up the pimciple “The cnil constitution in 
eveiy state must be republican,” using, Imw- 
evei, this woid in a peciiliai sense indepen- 
dent of the foim of the government Thus if 
IS no whim of foituiie, that modem socialism 
too, as soon as it came to icfleetioii and 
plnlosopincal insight, thiough Boinsteni and 
othei s found its way to Kant 

But his most astonishing achievement is, 
that he, who has scaicely any peisonal reia,- 
tioii to gieat ait and who took no notice oi 
the poetical exploits ot Lessing, Goethe, 
Schillei, which fell in his litc-time, iievertln*- 
less gave ns the foundation of aesthetics 
which has pioved to be the most feitile and 
solid, not from his own expeiience ot ait, 
but solely horn the depth aud consistency of 
his systematical insight And when lie found 
in SchiRei the ideal being who from the 
wealth of his aitistic consciousness could give 
life to abstract ideas, the union between poetry 
and philosophy was completed, which gives its 
special featiiie to the gieat period of Geiman 
idealism, mclucling the peiiod of lomanticism, 
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Thu “nation of poets and tlimkeis”—which 
>it the same time was the nation of musicians 
and of political reformers — a mere phrase to- 
day, became in that time a wonderful reality 
It is oiii belief that this Geiman idealism, 
the general view of life and real religion of 
that groat, creative time, as it manifests itself 
(‘Specially in the poetic works of Goethe and 
Kleist and in the philosophy of Kant and his 
followers, between whom Schiller stands as the 
milting link, is far from having already fulfilled 
its mission to-day, nay that its world-influence 
has scaicely began Now little have the 
other nations suffered themselves to be giasped 
and cniiched by this spiiit' And yet nothing 
of what any of them has produced in this 
line in the time of Kant oi since, appears to 
have got ahead of him or made him dispen- 
sable It Europe wants to rise again fiom 
hci spiritual and moral downfall, heie we 
have the fountain of living water from which 
she can draw new strength and the sap of 
life But before all, may it become a fountain 
of youth to the Geiman nation itself, which 
has taken little care of its precious inheritance ’ 
One last word lemains to be said However 
much we worship in Kant one of deepest and 
and piiiest incainations of the German mind, 
wo do not mean by that to set up a national 
bairiei Ho was a German, as Jesus was a 
Jew He belongs to all mankind Also m 
anothoi sense, though his gieat works be 
only lead by an elite of high culture, ho has 
not lived and worked only foi those few, but 
foi all We must remember that Kant is no 
meio doctrine or system, but he is a man 
who has lived his words to a perfection which 
demands our deepest vcnciation Seldom aie 
life and doctiine of a groat thinker in such 
pel feet harmony If the fiist word of his 
‘Foundation of Moial Metaphysics’ speaks of 
the supreme value of a good will, peihaps 
never did any man prove such an enormous 
and steady strength of will, and of an abso- 
lutely good will, as Kant did Even his 
physical life is a product of his will Through 
an inexorably strict discipline he wiested 
fiom an utterly feeble, apparently hopeless 
body not only the possibility of continued 
life, but also an unusually long life, free Irom 


illness and thciewith the fiist condition foi 
accomplishing his life task And with no less 
difficulty did he fight to cieate the second 
condition for it, his economical independence 
What an enormous quantity of self-denial and 
peisevermg patience is necessaiy, if agiowing 
genius has to spend nine irreco\ ei able yeais 
of his youth in the drudgeiy of tutoiship and 
then throughout fifteen years has to earn his 
scanty livelihood as piivat dozent at a uni- 
versity, until at last, in his 47th year, a 
piofessoiship was bestowed on him with the 
luxurious salary of 166 thalers p a In this 
hard and toilsome life of indefatigable woik and 
stiict performance of his duty, nevei intei- 
rupted by unusual events, Kant less fully vci i- 
fied the “primacy of piactical leason”, the 
unconditional subjection of all poweis and 
tendencies undci the law of reason, and in 
this achievement lies a heroism, less dazzling, 
but more beneficial than that thiown in the 
war, and which can serve as a fit model foi 
all men This is, after all, the chaiacteiistic 
feature of Kant his surpassing greatness does 
not consist in rare endowments of natuic 
which are, in their way, exceptional cases, 
but in the normal virtues of eveiy clay wdiicli 
every one really can and ought to possess 
a profound self-examination, and high sense 
of duty, an unconditional will for tiuth, abso- 
lute self-contiol and fiee self-detoimination by 
one’s own conscience — all of these in then high- 
est perfection and laised to the dignity of genius 
If somebody undertook and knew how to give 
a clear and impressive popular pictuio of this 
life, Kant would indeed, belong to tlie gicat 
saints and ladiant ideals of mankind, and bv 
his life, his moral principles would then attain 
that degree of immediate evidence and impi cs~ 
siveness necessary to write thomsehes down in 
the hearts of the people— an impiessivenoss 
they lack in his slow and delibeiato school 
language For if wo look to the coic, wo 
must agree with the proud w^orcl which the 
modest man once spoke of his doctiine “If 
there exists any science which mankind really 
needs, it is that which I teach woithily to 
fill that post in cieation which has been assign- 
ed to man, and fiom which lie can leaiii in 
what free manhood consists ” 
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T ee need for extreme caution against the 
slightest excess is noniiere more im- 
perative than in any attempt to pay 
uiir liiimble share of homage to the loved 
memoiy of Manmohan Ghose, and to convey 
to his iiiinierons friends and admirers some 
measure of oiir great lo^^e and levereiicc 
for liim To most of iib who knew him this 
vill no doubt appeal as a hcav^^ constraint, 
toi, oiir enthusiasm while speaking of him 
is apt to become unbounded, to well up 
beyond all reasonable limits But nobody 
would prove true totlie man and liis mcmoiy 
if, in speaking of him, he let his imagination 
01 enthusiasm iiui away with him, howevei 
little Foi, the keynote of Gliose’s life and 
woik was uttermost sincerity, absolute rcjec- 
lion ot all display A word too much would 
entiioly spoil the picture ot the man who 
as <i scliolai having drunk deep at the springs 
of classical poetiy, had earned its ininciples 
of austeie moderation and lestiaiiit to eieiv 
phase of his life and ait His life is a 
living example of sevcie discipliiio, of iin- 
rompiomising fidelity to Jus location Hileiit 
inwciid worship of ilie Jieait is the liest 
offeiing to' the man the eren flow of whose 
life was peiennially inwaid, who liated 
(lenionstiation and gush, and who was almost 
ascetic in self-abnegation Hfy memoiy ot 
him IS that of Ins liabitual loticence, ulneli 
was like the eloquent silence of the night 
breathing deep, eternal seciets, of the subtle 
and quiet chaim of an intimacy that le- 
lealed its(‘lt as unobtiiisn olv as a flovei 
opening its petals, and ol the spontaneous 
toico and iiiidescencc of a peisonality that 
neici spoke in the first person 

(iieat men, like the lumniaiios ot the 
sky cany then own mbits with them, that 
ot Ghose being a quiet comer wheic he 
could wea\c his dicams and sing his songs 
Tn life lie could neyei imdeistW the com- 
nieicial doctrine of getting on He realised 
effectn ely that Ins call was that of a poet, 
and he vas e\ei true to it He was often 
heaid to fiol against his piofessoiiai wmik 
whenevei it dashed against the liighei 
duties of the poet His absence from public 
life vas not doe to any want of sympathy 
or ability, but to liis loyalty to his call Ho 
was too full of the milk of human kiiid- 


iiess to be indifieiont to anything He In or] 
retired like noontide dew because he hated 
the blatant expaiisivoness ot the modem 
Arm Id, its ATilgai clainoiii, the fiet and leATi 
of its self-seeking ,He escaped fiom its 
naiTOAAiiGss and its dust and lieat to the quiet 
groves of his ait He a\ anted a ficei, quietm 
and piiicr atmostpheio to bieathc in 

His life Avas a peipetual gloaming A\ith 
its sobei gloiv, its hush and half-light, his 
dieanis tor evei hoveling AAuth glainmmis 
AMiigs 111 its skimming clouds, and his 
thoughts using oi setting quietly like its 
twinlding stais Of nothing had he gicatoi 
dread than that ot the limo-light, the glaie 
of publicity Ho stoutly letused to gne 
seiioiis thought to the publication ot Ins 
poems c\mn , foi ho belico ed that the poet's 
function IS to create and not to dis[)lav, 
})nblication being best left to posteiity His 
tine and sonsitnc aitist-tem pel ament shrank 
fiom the piying cniiusity of the luiblic, and 
he believed '^that to bo in its broad eye might 
mean iiiAvaid death foi the poet fm it lias 
a tendency to pioduco in him a complacmit 
compromise, a passne acquieseencc in tin* 
existing ordm of things, and make him a 
meie miisicai echo 

His dislike of the paltiy pioeipitancv ot 
the AYoild does not iniplAg hoAveiei, tliat he 
AAms a lecluse liMiig in selt-imposod and self- 
conteied isolation On the othei liand, he 
had his fiiigei atans on the tlnobbing pulsi' 
ol life, and AAas himself a gieat and heime 
paiticipatoi in the race His life, sad and 
clicqiieied as it AAas by clisappmiitmont and 
beieavcment, A\as deep, full and intense, it 
not Availed and Avule in lango Though 
nothing but the bioad outlines ot Ins lite aie 
known to us at present, yet, A\hcn it comes 
to he Avntten, his biogiapliv will be tlie 
deeply moving drama ot a seiisitne soul 
fallen upon the thoins ol life, of an inlieutoi 
of unfulfilled renoAvu the A\ondeiful piomise 
of Avhose youth lomaiiied uniealisetl hccaiisi' 
of the foice of the peculiai ciicumstancos in 
wliicli he Avas placed Though fiee fioni the 
pinch ot grin ding penuiy, the usual lieiitage 
of the Hhieadhare and goklless genealogie' 
of poets,'* he did not have on the uthei hand, 
the comtoi table competence and leisuie Avhieh 
are so necessary for the single-heaited 
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piiisLiit of poetiy Tlie clailj lontiiie woik of 
teaching went somewhat against the giain 
with him, and he would often say that ail 
his longings weie focussed on the tunc when 
he wmuld letiie irom soivice and settle downi 
to the clieiished life of letters The chionic 
illness of his wife, to wdiom he ivas deeply 
attached, was the woist adveisity of his life, 
iiiiiiing Ills health and seiiously iiiteifoiing 
wuth Ins poetical iwoik To these must bc‘ 
added the double-edged dithculty winch lie 
iiad to contend against in his artistic life 
/VI tlie seiioiis anomaly of haung to wiite 

ill a language which iie did not imbibe with 
his iiiothei’s milk, wdnch, howo^ oi gioat Ins 
facility and mastery, was his by adoption 
only, and, wdiat was moie nntoitnnate, the 
practice of tins tongue lu sun oiin dings and 
conditions iinfavoiiiabio and almost alien to 
it A Bengalee by biith, lie was cut oft fiom 
his native land at the eaily ago of seven, and 
transplanted to England, wheio the toimativo 
period of liis life fioni seven to twcnty-fiio 
ivas passed uninteiiuptedly Thoioiighly 
Anglicised, tlierefoie, by iirtuo of education 
and bringing up, it wmiild ha\e been best foi 
Inm if lie bad been able to live in England 
peimanently Deeply tiviiicd m the heait of 
England, he would have home wondeiful 
flower and fruit theie, w^e say wonderful, 
hecause of the excellence achieved and 
promise held out in his early poems like those 
in F)imave)ci and Love Soogi^ and Elegies, 
winch were published befoie lie ivas thiity 
But circumstances did not allow him to 
continue his ivork uninteiTuptedly and cany 
it to perfection Coming back to India lie 
had to be born again in his native countiy, 
and at the age of twenty-five to adapt liim- 
selt to sun oiin dings and conditions that had 
hecome entiiely foreign to him With him 
it always was as if he had Ins lieait m one 
country and his head in anotliei His 
difficulty in revertmg back to Bengalee hie 
will be evident liom the significant fact that 
he had to releain his mother tongue ^ Heeling 
iiioie 01 less like an exotic in his native 
soil, he could not denve much nutrition 
from, it and always looked wistfully beyond 
the seas to England, the cradle of his youth 
and the nurse of his nnnd, for inspiration 
We say this without any fear of treadmg 
upon the patriotic sentiments of Ins friends 
and countrymen Eor, the question is iiot 
the superficial one whether he had sympathy 
wuth the aspirations of his countrymen, that 
he had in the fullest measure— he was 
keenly responsive to the heart-beats of his 
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cuiintiy What we aio heie conceined wuth 
IS the paiticiilai chaiactei of his hringmg-iip, 
the peculiar foico of the cncunistances of Iin 
life winch thiust upon him the awdnvaidiies^ 
of having had to lead a double life, and to 
effect some sort of a coinproinise between itb 
irreconcilable elements He could not, theie- 
fore, be a successful interpretei of Oueutal 
thought and idea in English, the principal 
}aison d'etie of Indian writers of English 
verse, we have to legard him chiefly as a 
writei of English verse pure and simple But 
m this lespect he must have felt, in common 
with Englishmen coming out to India, the 
difficulty of wilting English poetiy in a 
foreign land, foi gieat poetiy sends its lOOts 
deep into the national soil, deriving substance 
theiefmm, and cannot thiive to perfection if 


detached from it. , , m 

The second son of the late K D Giiose 
and Swarnalata Ghose, eldest daughtei of Eaj 
Naram Basu, one of the land-marks of Bengal 
of the last century, Manmohan Ghose was 
born in Bhagalpnr on. the 19th of January, 
1869, where his father foEowed the profession 
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of a physician They were four brothers, 
the renowned Anrobmdo being one of them, 
and one sister The fastidiously western edu- 
cation that the father chose for his sons from 
their earliest childhood is, in its exaggerated 
faith in foreign ideals, a self-recording evi- 
dence of the response that Bengal gave to the 
touch of the West in the nineteenth century 
At about the age of five Manmohan was sent to 
the Loretto convent at Darjeeling where 
he stayed as a boarder for about 

two years, making occasional descents 
fiom the hills to spend his vacations with 
his parents who then lived at Eungpui 
About 1876-7, his father with his whole fami- 
ly went to England, where he left his three 
sons 111 charge of a friend of his, the Rev 
Mr Druid of Manchester, for whom Man- 
mohan always cherished a loving memory 
He was sent to Manchestsr Crrammar School, 
Avhere he fiist lisped in verso, being highly 
encouraged by the Headmaster in his poetic 
leanings He next went to St Paul’s School 
in the Michtelmas term of 1884, where he 
first m6t his friend, Mr Laurence Bmyon, 
who was of the same age as ho, and who did 
much to keep alive the sparks of 
poetical inspiration in him Laurence 
Biiiyon also iiitioduced him to his cousin 
Stephen Phillips, who was their senior by 
tom years His deep fiiendship foi these two 
IS one of the most giatifying featuies of 
Glioses life He dedicated Love Songs and 
Llegies to Binyon, and the last poem in it 
^vhich IS addressed to Stephen Phillips is 
poignant with the pain of separation 

Stephen and May ' twm names that iim 
To daffodils and Apiil sun , 

Musical sounds that tancw weave 
Witli the magic ot the winds and loaves, 

1 t 1 i 

1 ciy out suddenly, and thiough 
Tins odoioiiK daikness look tor you, 
Enchanting liiends that Ml my soul 
A million waters’ twixt us lolP 
0, sunset on my heart shall weigh 
Till I revisit Stephen and May 

Gaming an open classical scholarship at 
Christ Church, he next went to Oxford m 
1887, where too he (^njoyed the companion- 
ship of Binyon He took responsions in the 
Hilary term of 1888, and getting a second in 
modeiations, readfoi Literee Humaniores for 
a year and a half But just before taking 
final schools his stndjes were interiupted tor 
pecuniary reasons and he had to go down 
for some time On coming back in January 
1893, he joined the noii-collegiate students’ 
delegacy and took a pass degree 


His undergraduate days were marked by 
great activity and industry of another kind, 
and in 1890 in the company of Binyon, 
Phillips and Arthur Oripps he first came out 
m pnnt m the small volume of poems en- 
titled Pnmavera published by Blaclrwell at 
Oxford It contained five poems by him, and 
his work received immediate and distiiiguisli- 
ed recognition, no less a peison than Oscar 
"Wilde announcing to the literary world that 
a new planet had swum into ken Ho 
referred to Ghose as 

‘a young Indian of brilliant scholaiship and 
high hteraiy attainments who gives some ciiltnro to 
Clnist Church Paiticulai inteiest attaches natuiallv 
to Mr, Ghoso’s woik Bom m India ot puielv Iiidiaii 
parentage, he has been bi ought up eutiiclv m Eng- 
land and was educated at St Paul’s Scliool llis 
verses vshow us how quick and subtle aie the in- 
tellectual sympathies of the onontal mind, and 
suggest how' close is the bond ot union that may 
some day bind India to us by otlioi methods tlmii 
tJiose ot commerce and militai y sti ength Mi Gliose 
ought some day to make a name in our litoratui’e”' 

He was also well known to Lionel Johnson 
and Dr Robert Bridges, who on se\eral occa- 
sions spoke to me very warmly of G hose’s 
poetical powers He always lemained a hoon 
classical student in life, poets like Homei, Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles and Yirgil being among favoiii ite 
authors Latei in life when his oyesiglit gci\ e w ay. 
Ins chief complaint was that he could no more 
lead his favourite classical authors A volume of 
one ot these was his constant companion wlieii 
he went out for a walk outside or in his o\\ n 
terrace or garden In the class-ioom oi in 
his study he would breathe the enchantment 
of ancient Gieoce and Italy by leciting horn 
his favouiitc authois m his sweet mimical 
Aoice 

Leaving Oxford in 1894 ho |oinod the 
Bengal Educational Service as Piofossoi ot 
English at Patna College Aftei abiicfpeuod 
at the Presidency College, he was tiansfeiiod 
to Dacca where his marriage with ]\Ialati Do\ i 
took place iii 1898 He was for some time 
Inspector of Schools at Pnnilia, and passed 
the last eighteen years of his distinguished 
educational career as Piofessor of English at 
the Piesidcncy College, and Lectuiei at the 
Calcutta University Post-Giaduate Classes 
The major pait of his married life was clouded 
by the illness of his wife, wlio was bed-iiddon 
with incurable hysterical paialysis It is 
difficult to find another instance of theuniuffled 
patience and single-hearted tenderness with 
which he nursed his wife He was also both 

■Quoted hv the late Di Dunn m liis ariide on 
Manmohan Gliose in the EngJishmn 
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fathei and mother to the two daughters he 
has left behind The cleatli of his wife in 
1918 completely bioke his health He lost 
his eye-sight and had to letire from service 
in 1921 The operation on one eye year 
befoie last proved unsuccessful He was fast 
ebbing away since then, and died of heait- 
failiiic on the 4th of January last 

Coming to know him hist as my teacher 
in the Piesidency College, I should be soriy 
to let slip this opportunity of saying some- 
thing on this aspect of his caieei His great- 
ness as a teacher lies deeply impiinted in the 
minds of hundreds of students who had the 
good foitune to sit at his feet He was one 
of the few teacheis who invaiiably held our 
attention and licld it spell-bound as soon as 
ho parted his lips to speak His lectures were 
entiiely fiee from tinsel and clap-trap, bloated 
platitude and ponderous learning , his delivery, 
flora declamation and gesticulation They 
weie moie oi less like overheard soliloquies 
He was a profoud scholar, but without the 
faintest suspicion of parade, and one in whom 
the sharpening of the intellect had not 
haidened the heait He had tiansmuted all 
knowledge into beauty like the silkwoim 
which feeding on mulbeiry leaves produces 
Silk If the highest test of a teacher be not 
11101 ely to dull up students for examination, 
not even To impart knowledge, but to create 
an attitude of mind, then Chose was the 
teacher par excellence We liked him best 
when he took poetry with us, and in the 
enchanted realm of poetry the iiieie scholai is 
just like Bottom in the grove of Titania We 
enjoyed, on the other hand, the unique privi- 
lege of being taught by one whose lips had 
been kissed by the Muse In his lectuies 
on poetiy he was both mterpretei and cieatoi, 
instruinent and artist The ivords of a poet 
would bloom into form, assume hands and 
feet, and vibrate with life and music in coming 
thiough the delicately responsive medium of 
Ills mind, and sometimes, not too often, he 
would eniich them wnth the colour of his own 
mind, the ihythm of his own feelings, and the 
music of his own soul like the golden dream 
of sunshine added to daylight In these 
moods of exaltation he would let fall jewels 
of poetry m intei preting poetry, create literature 
111 teaching literature, moulding the language 
in a peculiar idiom of his own Most teachers 
can only aspire to bring with them the spirit 
of painstaking research and erudition com- 
bined with clevei and sympathetic appreciation 
and lucid interpretation From Chose we had 
all these and something more 


In ins pnvatc study at home, to those who 
had the privilege of a inoie intimate acquaint- 
ance he was not much diffeient To love him 
it was necessary to know him, and to know 
him was to love him His shy, retiiing habit 
did not invite ready familiaiity, and many 
weie too apt to mistake his letience and 
austerity foi coldness He always impiessod 
one as a waiideiei who had never found out 
his bearings in this voild in the light of his 
eye, and was vaguely reaching out towards 
another in the light of his soul An an of 
other-woildliness always clung to him like a 
delicate poituine People mistook him to be 
stand-ofRsh because he wanted to stand aside 
a little looking at the panoiamaof life Thosi' 
who know him a little intimately found how 
gentle, genial and kind ho was His mannei 
was personal without paiade of personality, 
beautiful Avithout ornamoiit, mtiniatc yet not 
too familiar, revealing much yet suggesting 
more Theic was, besides, an an of eliisiveiiess 
about him that made him all the moie attract- 
ive, and gave gioatei fieshness and chaiin to 
,the intimacy The seciet charm of his con- 
versation was the exquisite skill with which 
silently leaving himself out iie would draw 
out our latent qualities, and, giving foinis 
to oui dieams and words to oiu feelings 
make vivid and aiticulato the vague and 
fluttering yearning of adolescence A tingle 
of the old delight passes through me as I 
lecall how^ I would sometimes come back 
fiom him with a beautiful thought like a 
hiid caiiying a wisp of stiaw to its iiost 
He was, again none of the the 

dilettantes and lossei lights, the poetasters 
pai appearance and of the longhaired type 
who insist on cariymg then ait to eveiy 
phase of life Hotlnng impiessed one moie 
than his homeliness, simplicity and natuial-'* 
ness If he talked of poetry or art in gene- 
ral ins words were as natural as the 

emanations of a beautiful soul sheddmg 
aioiind it its owm substance, just as pei fumes 
are particles of fio-wer tiiat melt in tlio air 
But geneially we eschewed it and talked on 
other subjects The chief difficulty was the 
initial one of getting him to talk, but once 
staited he would soon ivarm up and go on 
umntenuptedly in his entianced an that 
seemed lost to oiitwaid consciousness His 
conveisation would then iiin like a limpid 
stieam from one topic to another with easy 
flow and sparkling wit He would iievei 
readily auswei a question about hiiiiSclf 
and 'would always go off at a tangent When 
he spoke of himself he would sometimes 
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ocpress le^ret at his inability to iiieige 
hmiself fully into Indian life, and sav how 
a .sidiioiisly he tried ,to, assimilate Indian 
1 leas and ways He wonlcl then speak of 
^>4iat he had observed in a paity, in tlic 
stieet 01 in a Bengalee theatre conipaiing 
oar national characteiistics with those ot 
Ihiglishmeii Hr' told mo once that lie would 
like very niucli to bo able some time to 
vrrite two plays on Indian subjects, one 
f.oin ancient mythology and the other fioni 
contempmaiylife The first he has left unfinished 
and the othei I am not sure it he evei tried 
Ueferimg to his small garden in his forniei 
lodgings in Elliott Road he one day observed 
that he was evei so thankful to his landHoid 
lor that touch of gieen in the city, and on 
my leniarking that it was not avoU kept 
lie added that he liked to have an an of 
disordeilmess about it His conversation AvaN 
iiterspersed Avith little anecdotes too One 
that comes to my mind lofcis to Tennyson 
aaIio one evening liad a friend in Avith him 
an'Iio idolised liim Gushing in a sentimental 
A 0111 the fiieiid quofod a stanza from Tennyson 
and exclamied that he must have been 
iiispiied Avhile he Aviote it Tennyson avIio 
Av'as then smoking a cigar did not leply at 
hist but on his fiiond repeating the leraark 
observed giuftly~~'“Ah ' it cost me twenty 
cigais” Next to poetry he had a gieat taste 
for painting, and one Avould sometimes find 
him like a child pasting pictures on a paper- 
board with apposite quotations cut out from 
Ijooks I lecall tliese and other things, 
and feel that I oavg to him moic than I 
bnow 

The time is not yet iipo foi a cutical 
estimate of his poetical avoids for the simple 
leasonthat his Avhole Avork is not aAvailable 
^et. We have alieady touched upon his 
singular habit of never giving seiious atten- 
tion to the publication of his poems, and 
oiir chief concein Avas that many might 
l*ave been lost through neglect, but Aim aie 
assured by his daughter Miss Lotika Ghoso 
that she has recovered quite a triinkful of 
her father’s yet unpublished poems and that 
there are many gems of raie lustie among 
them We axe looking foinvard to their early 
publication which aac are glad to learn is 
engaging hei urgent attention Mention has 
idieady been made,. of the work of his un- 
tlergiaduate days at Oxford appearing in 
Pnmaiera (Blackwell, 1890) In 1898 he 
published a slender volume of poems extending 
to forty pages entitled Love Songs and Elegies 
Jhe publication Avas m the shilling garland 


series of Elkin Mattliews, London, aaIucIi 
included some of the eailiei works ot Laii- 
lence Binyoii, Stephen Phillips, Sii Homy 
XeAvbolt and Di Robeit Budges The next 
veal Elkin Matthevs included thiee hitherto 
unpublished poems of Ghose in an anthology 
of new pootiy by auiious AAiitois entitled 
The Garland No othei collected edition ot 
Ghose’s latei aaoiIcs Avas published, some o( 
Avhich appeared in local magazines The now 
extinct Calcutta ITiiivoihity Magazine published 
an unfinished epic poem Fetseus some years 
back Besides ciillmg fiom Piinmieia and 
Loie So)/g^ and Elegies the late Di T 0 D 
Dunn collected some of Ghosc’s latci Avoiks 
fiom these magazine sources foi his anthology 
of Bengali Book of English aoiso It may 
also be noted AAith pleasuie that one of 
Ghoso s poems entitled Menteni MoifaUa 
Tangant which oiiginally appealed in Puma- 
reia. has found a place m the anthology fiom 
modem poets called Poems and Lyins of 
Xaftne in the Scott Libiaiy Canteibuiy Poets 
senes edited by AV Sharp 

A cutical suivey of Ghose’s work being 
‘bound to bo imperfect by Mitue ot the abo\c 
leasons, oin chief object m attempting it at 
the pieseni moment is to introduce oiii 
leaders to this highly gifted author aaIio is 
not so AAudoly knoAvp as he ought to bo and 
to aiouse active interest in his Avoiks so that 
the way may be paved to aa aids a full le- 
cognition ot his uncommon poetical abilit\ 
AAdieii his Avhole Avoik is made public But, 
Avhile AAm make this apology, \ac yet 
hasten to assiiie the loadei tliat oagii li 
nothing else aa^'ic to come out, the higli 
merit of vhat aao ha at alieady in inn it is 
enough to giAm Ghoso a sine position of 
eminence not merely among Indian Aviiteis ol 
English verse, but in the Inghei and Avidei 
ranks of English poets pure and simple 
This IS anothei consideration that has AAOighed 
AAuth us 111 attempting this suivey, and 
judging fiom the uncommon liter aiy ex- 
cellence of the poems Ave have not the slight- 
est hesitation m afiiimmg that they aaiH 
more than amply fulfil the expectations of 
all true loAmis ot poetry whom Ave might 
move to active curiosity about his Avorks 
Nothing IS more regrettable than the scanty 
lecogmtion he met AAith in his oaaui coiintiy 
Though a lose-hued poetic legend always 
clung about him, and it Avas Amguely knoAAU 
in Bengal and specially in its educational 
circles for the last tAventy five-years that he 
Avas a gifted poet, yet there Avas no eAudeiice 
of any active interest in or appreciation of 
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his woik Foi tho ^^hole of his educational 
Ccueei he ^\as intimately connected ynth tlie 
Calcutta Uniycisity, yet not a single poem 
ot his lias appealed in tho poetical selections 
]juhlished by it Tn all the siiccessi\e stages 
tiom the school to the M A classes ive had 
invariably to ta^te a close of Woidswoitli’s 
sonnets like We^iiinnsipi i^ndgc oi London, 
with the lesiilt that they had become positive- 
ly sickening -to ns yet the authoiities would 
not place in our hands such a poem as 
(xhose’s London Vlncli in litciaiy raciit is 
undoubtedly equal to them And oui special 
thanks aio clue to En Dunn wdio besides 
<illotting Ohose the maximum space in his 
Bengali Book of English Yeise rviote ot him 
ill a highly appieciative manner in the in- 
tiocluction and in an aiticlo to tho English- 
man aftei Ghose’s death 

We shall saye the disappointment of some 
leadeis, specially western, if, at the outset 
we brush aside the mistaken notion with 
which, we g|ie atiaicl, they aic apt to appioach 
him Though coxiiposed by an Indian theie 
IS nothing paiticulaily Indian in his poems 
Those leacleis wTio aie looking for the 
([11 all ties ot eastern glamour and coloui, oi 
(mental mysticism need not tin n to Ghose’s 
woiks As already pointed out, by vntue of 
education and bunging up lie was moie in 
tune with England and tho West tlian his 
own coiinhy and the East For this leason 
almost the whole of his hitheito published 
work IS almost entiiely w^esiern in tone and 
tempei Bo fai as iny impression goes, the 
only work with a distinctly eastern tlavoiii 
w’as the contemplated drama of Ma and 
Damayanti of wdiich the fiist scene he one 
evening icad out to me fiom nianiisciipt but 
which 1 do not tliink he completed Fai fiom 
piesenting any distinctly eastern qualities,^ 
his works derive then peculiai character from* 
being almost always English in atinospheio, 
coloui and imageiy Yot to speak of the 
poems ill his eaily publications, or a poem 
like London wdiicli though published late 
must have been wnitten in England as is 
evident fiom the poem itself, all liis Iktei 
poems composed in India and published in 
magazines heie aio redolent of English 
imageiy and English landscape Tims a poem 
published only seveial years back in a local 
magazine is a poem on the Poplai Beech and 
Weeping Willow, and English flowers bloom 
111 every stanza of the poem Autumn pub- 
lished in anothei local magazine so late as 
Beptemhei, 1922, 


ui>-bk/c (jf meadow, 
Ciickuo-cdll, 

Is it all a shadow 
1 lecall 


Yet when dowm these i eat lies 
Nipt with (Old 
Scaice the wnntiv beeches 
Diiist be hold 


Windy magic shuck us 
Maich’s lod 

Like sun-heams the ciuuu 
Bmst the sod 

And when Apiil ahei 
Show ei eel the gioiind 
Dahodils in laimhtci 
Danced aioiind 

Di^ Dunn wiotc of the sigmhcaiice of 
Glioso’s poetiy as a link between the East 
and the West But in this lespect, the 
ultimate and coiisideied view of posterity, to 
0111 mind, will be to regaid him chiefly a^ 
an mteipietei of the West to the East, and 
not as Dr Dunn wiote, of tho East to tho 
West 

Dr Dunn highly piaised Ghose’s poem 
A Song of Bittanma as ‘the finest poetic 
expression of patriotism called foith liy the 
wmi ’ He wiote it as one to wdiom England 
w^as a fostei-mothoi It is a miglity achiovc- 
mont leminding one in its excellent execu- 
tion, lofty tone, sustained dignity and intri- 
Ccitc melody of the gieatest odes ui English 
By its side tho poems of Kipling of this 
kind lead like the clatter ot triangle and 
diiim 

Miiso, wdio ait (luuk to fiic 
At tho least nolde Hung, 

And fiankest piaiso to hung 
Upon the timvering lyio, 

AAhy ait thou slow- to sing 
NowMvIien the woild heclonds 
With battle, such as sliiouds 
Eaith m a mist ot teais 
Foi want of lieait Itoliko, 

While thuncloi sings aiai 
And even the biavest teais 
Seekest thou a theme toi song 
No teais can evei wuong, 

No teais can tainislL'' Stiike 
And sing Biitairma 

But the leal Ghose, so far as wc 
liecn able to judge fiom liis already available 
woiks, IS to be found at his best in tlu' 
exquisite songs and elegies, the dainty lovf‘ 
lyrics and natuie poems which form the bulk 
of his work and which are deeply tinted 
wutli a passionate wustful melancholy, and 
iich m all tho haunting associations of word 
music Judging from the meagic volume of 
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lus pioduciion one is tempted to make the 
same leniark about him as Matthew Arnold 
made about Gray — that he never spoke out , 
that for some reason or othei he was denied 
the exalted opportunity ot singing with full- 
throated ease But sucli a lemaik is found 
to be hasty at the present moment in view 
of the fact that we have yet to wait foi the 
appearance of his whole woik Also we have 
to take into consideiation the peculiar fact 
that ho did not write with an eye on publi- 
cation Besides, he brought to bear on his 
woik too cultivated and sound a scholarship 
and critical taste, too high a standaid of 
excellence, too fastidious an artistic con- 
science to indulge m irresponsible and slip- 
shod overpioduction which is the baneful 
tendency of modern literature He hated 
nothing more than cheap facility and reck- 
less foitility and legarded them as woise 
than barrenness which is moic a mi&foitunc 
than a fault in a writer He believed not 
meiely in the luxuiy but also in the ardoui 
of poetical creation He vas too sciupulous 
to be (Slovenly, too sincere to guild the dross of 
uninspired moments, too severe a critic of his 
own wiitings to pass anything that did not 
vsatisfy his highest aitistic conscience If ho 
did ]iot write mucli it was because he did 
not believe in giving anything which was not 
the adequate expiession of a real mood, 
which did not touch the deepest spiing of a 
ical emotion 

That is why his poems impiess us above 
all with the genuine ring of his sincerity, his 
austere veracity, meticulous caie and higli 
finish , he is never feeble or unconvincing 
His object was not to flare up into fame, to 
dazzle the public with the splendoui of moie 
biilliance He could never excuse a wiitoi 
who compiomised his aitistic sense foi a biiel 
spell of popiilaiity And in this age of ovei- 
piodiiction when we aie almost glutted with 
books, should wo not feel grateful to the writer 
who exeicismg severe control nevei gives us 
but his best, who instead of giving us a whole 
wilderness of inferior flowers gives us, may- 
be, only one lily— but one which has dropped 
as it Avere from the hand of the Blessed 
Damozol as she leans over the golden bar of 


Arnold they adopted classical ideals in tlic 
qualities of disciphne and peispicacity, in the 
introduction of a pronounced intellectual vein 
in their poems, and in their attempt to natuial- 
ise classical metres in English Wo notice 
this seiious intellectual vein lunning thiough 
Ghose’s poems for they aie iichly chaiged 
with meaning in every word He is novel 
vapid, but on the other hand is inclined, at 
his worst, to be a little too nitollcctualiscd and 
over-weighted with thought 


Augu&test ' deaie&t ’ whom no thouftht can tiaco, 
Name murmuimg out of biiths infinity, 

Mothei ’ like lieaven’s gieat face is thy sweet face, 
Stupendous with the mysteiy of me m 
E yes, elder than the light , check, that no tluwei 
Remembers brow, at which my infant caie 
Gazed weeping up and saw the sloes enshowci 
With tendei lam ot vast mysteiious hair 
Thou, at whose breast the sun-bcanis siiclvcci, 

whose aim 

Ciadled the hsping ocean, ait thou she. 

Goddess ’ at whoso dim hoait the whole yoilds 

deep chaim, 

Teais, toil 01 s, sobbing things, vcrc yet to bo ^ 

She from whoso tearing pangs in gloiy lust 
T nnrl Uia infi-nitp, wndo lioavcns buist 


We catch a faint echo of Ainolcl'!, wihtiiil 
yeaining in Ghosos elegies The note ol 
melancholy deepens into the passionate out- 
burst of poignant poisonal tcclmg in the 
poems that he wioto after tlic death ot his 
wife They aie almost matchless foi toini 
and sentimept, and in the tainting music oL 
Deird'fop which has appealed to us most wo 
catch the pulsing ache ot Ghoso’s sonsitno, 
bhimkmg and bleeding spiiit 

In the bliss they say, ot the love that laves 
the skies and ocean and eaith, 

All things hasten to lose, they say, 
the grieving iipple ot biith 
Why then ah ' do I tremble and pale 
at the thought ot thee, 0 Death, 

And shivcimg stand to take my plunge 
m tliat infinite sea of bieath 
There aie the last loys of my Me 

far simk beyond lave and tret. 

There aio the souls of dicams unfloweicd 
and the roses of regret , 

There is the sunken dieadfiil gold 

ot the Once that might have been, 
Slupwrccked memory anchois thcie, 

and my dead leaves theio aie gicen 


heaven 

He belonged to the group ot the poets of the 
nineties who present more or less discernible 
Signs of reaction against the older poets like 
Tennyson and Swinbuine on the one hand, and the 
group of younger aitists ivith Oscar Wilde as their 
nil clous, and gencially called the ‘decadents’, 
on the other. Under the influence of Matthew 


We also notice in his poems the Arnoldian 
qualities of contiol and icticcncc In liim 
contiol does not freeze the spiings of feeling 
as it has a tendency to do in Arnold How 
shall Avc describe the crystallised sentiment, 
the exquisite form and finish, and the deft 
cunning of the elegy beginning 
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lirfatlios who bloomhss loft Iho mi'ailows ' 
Slie I 

Uiavfi, in the wintimess of thou ^ 

Hei laughter might have thullod tlio dead 

So leal sho seemed, so ■white and led 
Crone, and the aching -woild she A\ido^\s 
With iiiG ^ 

0, ot hoi piesenec any iiinioiii. 

Spring* ’ 

News of hoi SAveetness canst then hnnji " 

In that inysteiious nndciaioiind 

What chaiin, what hie, what tiaaiame hound 

Tlieie, from whcnice Imists the wliole lui^ht 


Though ho romiTids iis of the Pie-Raplial- 
ites in his delicious sensiioiism^ss and ox- 
qiusito woid-painting, yet he axniids thou 
tendency towauls Yoliiptaous tleshliness. He 
IS neaiei to Keats than to Rossetti m this 
lespect No bettor illnstiation of this can ho 
found than in the seveie lestraint and piiiity 
of isontiinent that make tiie following pictiiio 
of nude beauty a joy foi evm by lifting it 
into the lealius of eternal natuio and essential 
humanity 

Above her, hushed, the green, sw^eet dailuiess 

thiills , 

Cool "waters in hei eai come treshemngly , 
Umdouding, like a moon, Iiene feels 
The feailess gloiy to be simply she 

All tliat the sun, impavSsioned, leaps to kiss 
She giavoly gives , and to the light ( ompleto. 
Stands lovely, with no shame to tinge her bliss 
Eve in her Paradiso was not so sweet 
AVhat charm noxv, sister in simphtity 
To noble floweis, with shame’s false tyianny done 
Oloiymg 111 hei sx^oet limnamty 
With glass, earth an and sunlight to be one’ 

(Rowing she stands in the pine face of heaven, 

In mariiage xvith enchantod Natmc given' 

He successfully axoids the baneful effects 
of the stiongest contempoiaiy influence on 
him, VIZ that of Oscai ^\hlde Though ey- 
tiemely sciupuloiis in obseiving the essential 
simplicity of ait, and a bclievei in Ait foi 
Alt’s sake in the best sense ot the phrase, 
ho does not alloxv the dictum to degeneiate 
into xYorcls toi xvoids sake as is pietty 
otton the case iii AWlde Theie is nothing 
again, of the Wildean pose and affectation 
alioiit him His images aie cliiect trom the 
mould, of natuie, and, to quote his oxvn 
words as fresh as 

—the Avasli ot western seas, 

Full of the foam, full of the bieo 7 G 

His st}le IS not like a Naieissiis fallen 
111 hue with lus own image It is so toned 


down and subdiii'd, and i‘iiliicl\ tree fioni 
tiiwd 11 (‘ is iie\ei m ioi loud ettbets His 
touch IS so delicate and Muisitue, his skill 
so damtv that tliev baffle anahsis 

III the \eiv wash ot woo as voiii bowmd soul 

A 1 11 . 1 , , , . linger, 

M)u shall tomh the shoiu biight stau, and on 

. , ,, , the moon sot imgoi 

jon shall h(vu win i(‘ hiooks ha\(‘ hjitli, flic 

mountain imies emotion, 

( at( h upon tho hioadoiuna stieain the sound 

and sw'ol] ot ocean 

We sliall tak lea\ e of the subject by 
(1 noting the poem London xx'hicli is an imicpie 
pertoiinaneo of its kind in its eiiimmg aitist- 
ly. It IS tho poetiy of town-life xvith its 

tiamp of feet and dusty stieets, the glnii- 
heation of human locality xvith its ‘ia\ishing 
loality and eai tidiness divine’ and sparkling 
m eveiv line wnth pure laptiiie ot human 
sympathy and nno 

Ruewmll, sxvcetest (onniiy, out of niv heait 

YOU lOsCS, 

Wayside loses, nodding the slow ti aveUer to keep 
Too long have 1 drowsed alone in tlie mcadow’-s 

deep, 

Too long alone endured the silence Nature espouses 
0 , tho lusli, tho laptuie of life '—tin ongs, lights, 

houses ' 

This IS London 1 wake as a sontmel from sloop 
Stunned with the ticsh tliiindei, tho liai&h 

delightful noises, 

I move cntraiK'cd on tlie thionging pavement 

How sxvocl, 

To eves sated with gieen, the dusty biick-waUecl 

stioot ' 

And tho lone spnit, ot sell so weam, how it 

lejoicos 

To be lost 111 othcis, bathed m tho tones of 

limnan voices 

And feel hniiiccl along the liapp^ tioad ot feet 
xVncla sense otxast sympathx mv heait almost 

ciazes, 

The waimtli ot kindred lieaits m tliousands 

heating wuth inmo 
Each fiesli taco, eadi figinc mv spirit drinks like 

xvuie, 

Tliousands endlessly pa&sipg Violets, daisies, 
What IS yoiii (Jiai in to the passionate cliami ot 

faces, 

Thisiaxishing icality, tins eaithlmess diwno“''^ 

C, muimiir ot men moie swmet than all woods’ 

cai esses ' 

How^ swmet only to be an imknow-m leal that sings 
Li tlio foiest ot hie' Cease natui’e, thy 

wdubpermgb 

Can 1 talk wntli leaves ui tall in luxe wnth breezes ^ 
Beaiititid boughs yoiii shade not a immaii pang 

appeases , 

This IS London 1 ho, and tw me in the loot ot 

things 

J C. (JHOSE 
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Cottage Built on Auto Gives Tourists 
Home Comforts 

fitted tipon the chastiis of a small tourmg oai, a 
mmiatiu-e cottage supplieR an Iowa contiaf'toi, ms 
^Ylie, and two cliildien amIIi limiuous (iiiaiteis 
while on inotoi toms Electiic lighted thionghout, 
the house piovides ample piotcclion fioin dust and 



Oomfoi table Cottage Tom mg Car That Came 
Family of Foiii on Cioss-Coiintiy Run 

rain, there is space loi a ciadle tor the baby 
othei comtorts of home The front window m 
roof gives the diivei a tidl view of the load 
and glass in the lear makes it possible to see be- 
hmd Entrance is piovided by a side dooi and one 
at the real The cottage weighs hut little more than 
the inclosed body of standard type and proves an 
effective advertising device 


Two Balls Carved Of Wood inside 
Third Sphere 

After moniths of effort, a wood caiver has coni- 



Ealls Caived fioni Single Block of Wood with 
Other Spheres Ins-ide of "Stem 


idotcd a ball, two and one-lialt me lies m diameter 
imside of which theio is anothoi spheie, one and 
seven-eighths inches, wide In the centei ot the 
lattci thciG IS a thud ball In anotlicr ball tlie 
vsame aitist caived six vsmalloi spheies, leiniiiing 
tom months to (omploto Iho task Ciilv a single 
block ot wood was used m lioth cases 


Crucifix in Throat Ten Days Removed 
Without Knife 

Aftei Ivmg toi ten days, imheddod m the throat 
of a iiatient in a Boston hospital, a crucifix, two in- 
ches long, was exti aided without surgeiy X-iays 
located the obstniction and, although the \ietim\vas 
at the pomt ot sti angulation, no kiiite was used 



How’^ the X-Ray Located a Two-Inch Crucifix 
Caught m A^oinaii’s. Throat 

despite the fact that the piongs had become lodged 
m die sides of the wmiclpipo Fastened m mi up- 
iight position, the cioss aims aie behoved to have 
pi evented the piece tiom penetrating fmthei 


Pocket-Size Gqs Stove Cooks heals 
For Campers 

For the convenience of spoitsmen and campers, 
a tmy stove that fits into the pocket and burns gas 
fioin a small poi table tank wuth a supply sufficient 
to cook tiventy-hvo meals foi tour pei sons, has been 
mvented Connection is made thioiigh a leakpioof 
iiibbei tube and the stove is hglited at the turn ot 
a cock Danger ot toiest fires is largely ehnnnated 
with this airangeinent, smoke and spaiks are avoid- 
ed, a hot fire is assured, legaidless of the weather, 
and theie is no dependence on 'tvood foi fuel. At 
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Pocket-Size Gras Stove Attached to Tank that 
Holds Supply toi Seveial Meals 


night, the gas provides a convomont light foi lead- 
ing, playing caids oi loi othoi pm poses The lank 
weighs only a tew pounds When empty, it is 
changed toi a lull one 


Army Has Gas Masks For Almost 
Every Purpose 

Gras masks to suit almost eveiy need foi such 
ai tides have been developed l)V tlio chemical wai- 
laie seiviee ot the army Since the days ot wet 
‘dotlis used to eomhat the hist waves of deadly 
luines eailv in the wai piotectois have been made 
with devices at the mouthpieces to enable weaieis 
to talk into telephones Special ones aie designed 


for persons m submaiines imder the sea, while 
otliGis have eyepieces which fit the ends of field 
those engaged in range woik. 
Wheie nesii an can be had tioiii another source, 
as m the case ot vmi knien m oil oi gas tanks, a 
mask Auth a long hose that can be urn to the out- 
side IS piovided 


Whale Is Killed After Seven-Hour Battle 

Kiiiiounded Iw fislieimon in a naiiow inlet foiu 
miles tioiu a laige town in Denmaik, a monster 
Griecnland Adiale, vhidi had invaded the shalloAV 



Monstei Mdiale Iiillod by Fishcimen alter It Invaded 
a Nail ow Inlet m Denmark 


Avateis, fought its c-aptois ioi seven houis before 
they finally lulled it Avith utle shots Moasuiing 
tilty-five feet in length, the huge animal was towed 
to slioie and litled Avith a poweitul block and 
tackle 



Yaiious Tviies of Gas Masks Developed by the Jamy to Comlat 
Deadlv Fumes and Adapted to Many Peace-Time T ses, 
Including Mme-Resciie Woik and hue iighting 


Battling Wild Animals To 
Cure Their Ills 

Animals in captivity, it has 
been toiind, siitfei tiom most of 
the ills common to civilization A 
faiily common tiouhle that 
keepcis ot hons and othoi mem- 
bers ot the cat family have to 
contend Avith, is m-giown claAvs 
Tins condition is caused by the 
lack ot Gxeicise and the absence 
ot lOugh suitaces to wear them 
down, with the lesiilt that the 
points glow into the pads oi 
bottom, ot the toot 

111 a case of this kind in a 
laige zoological paik, the animal 
was so active that it was found 
impossible to lope it, so the 
laige exhibition cage was 
battened Avith blankets and several 
q.iiails ot chloioform spiayed 
in hefoio it could bo hancUecl 
In anothei instance, a valuable 
lioness was depiivcd ot food 
toi toiiy-eight horns, so that 
Allien a laAv hone, too laige to 
])ass betAiecn the bais ot the 
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(aiio AViiti iHil betoie 
h<a, sho laM'iionslv 
iiisliodtoi it and tiled 
tt) pull it into the 
Cti^e Jii <^() doiim 
slie e.xteiuled hei pcix\ s 
tluonjili the hai.s and 
uhtanied a tinu hold 
on the lione While 
the animal A^a^ tliii^ 
en^afied, the hi'eixn 
’was able, ith a pan 
ut: lon^-handled sheai s, 


to snip oH and pii out the ollendum 
( laws, 

Eoi oulinaiv ills iiatine is the best heaki, and 
by Mpinn lici out ])y pioMdinu pleuh ot tiedi 



'air, (puctness and c b'anhiu'ss niain luaiJiles are 
'ovcicuine It diuns iniist b(‘ ^nen it is iieiessaiy 
I to ( oiif ontrate and dismiise them In puttnm in 
' some tidbit to be eiten Aoddents ,siuh as tuts 



and blob eii limbs aitdoiy diilit iiK to tii'at foi afl- 
ei the o])eial](.)n tin' aninial dots not iealii:e \\liat 
uas been dime and imlls out stiUlies oi leinoYOS 


baiidaj^es and splints, so siinns and lunti names 
have to be made Toi iiistame a nionkm insisted 
oniemoxiim splints tioin its Inolvt'ii aim .md awub' 
Avooden collai had to bi' init about its nei k to keep 
d tioin jioltiiiii its teeth at tin* haiidant' 



Sliding Chest Beneath Bed Saves 
Storage Space 

Stoiane spa( (' ioi (lotlmm, lieddiim and otlu'i 
aitnlos IS pioMded in a moth and dnslinoot iliosl 
htted on biaekets atta( In'd to tin' sides ol llie bi'd- 


Jhittinji Extia Blankets in ILnnh Slidiim Diawin 
that Makes Stoieiooin ot the Span' rndeineath 
Bed (Ihest Is Entneh (^oineah'd when 
Jhished Badv on Shdinji Rail 


tiaine and imuh' to s]uh' on lollm beaiui^s, so that 
it does not tain' nn extia loom and is conuvih'd 
horn view The lid ot tlu' (host o\eiIaps making 
it diistpi oot 


Sea Shell is Used a^ Loud Speaker 

The sea-sholl loud sjii'akei showm m the plioto- 
aiciph IS not only attuictivo in appeajaiui', hut its 
a(.oustic pio})Gities aie tulh as wood as those ot 
the (oinmon tviio, which is in many < ases, to sa.\ 



the least, an uninsim niji object 'Ihn Une ol the 
shell has limi cut oft Mpiaie, and a iMH-Oiinil 
cemented in place makiim a nowd addition to the 
set 
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Speed Boat Like Airship Travels 
Mile A Minute 

To lUcAo lAoi no miles dii hoiii 
1 boat sluiiod like tlio Kiis-liaii, ot 
a an sill]) lias l)oon jut- 

LHitt'd in Eimland It is said that 
tli(' inodt'l can adapted to either 
a suptnsiieed fenisei oi a Indio- 
plaiK' ^ Tlio hull (‘onsists ot inaho- 
nanv ‘ skin” t\^o nu lies tliK Iv limit 
ovei (iKiilai stet'l iilis, any ot 
ylmh can he sepaiatelv loinuvod 
and leneyc'^d AVlien latin^i,, tlie 
(latt \\illhe almost entiielv out ot 
th(' yato] As its A\eiftlit is h'ss 
than one-thnd that ot oidinaiv 
slu'lls ot similai sizt's, tlio yessol 
<an lioiiM' an enipiu' Imaviei and 
nioie iioyeitiil than oidmaiy h lies 
ot powei latinn boats thus makiin^ 
nioatm sikh'cI A\itli li'ss usistaiice 
tioin the yat(M Eiieiiiv is nenoiated 
h\ a 4")0-hoisej»oy m aasoline 
inotoi oi 18 (^hndeis Eoi e.\tiemc 
siieeds dotat liable liladi's can he 
plan'd alonn tin' sides These 
yiii^s lesemhlum hoii/ontal ind- 
deis, tont' the linll out ot the watei 
and assist it in skiinminiy; o\ei 
the y a^ es 


Music Lessons by Radio 

Pupils ot Juiiioi Hij^li School hi. 
Ill New Yoik, iGcciitly had a tieat 
yhen miisie bioadeast tioni the 
Alt'tiopolitaii OpeiaTloiiso yas]tulccd 
up on a loecivei in the classiooui, 
and made a pait of then legnlai 
music lesson 

Tlio advantages ot ladio in cdiicat-^ 
mg the innsieal taste of students ni' 
this inaniioi arc appaicnt as it‘ 


AIilfi-AJiniite Speed Boat that Is Built Like an iiislut), 
the Hull Being Diiveii ovei the AAAves by an 
Eig'hteen-Chdmdei Gas Engine Developing' 
ovei Foul' Himdi od Koi sepow cr 

peioiitb thousands ot school (liildicn to lieai the 
Lest music, at a noi inai expense 


Class in A'ey Toilc ILgli School Listening to 
Giaiid Opcia Company 


The Ideal Radio Set for Hikers 

llenij Faikouh, a BiookJyu amateiu, is the 
dcsignei and buildei ot a novel ladiu vset that 
should piove ideal toi tJie hikei It is a tluee-tuho 
icceiver opeiating on small hatteiics and is eomplcte 
m all details The instiiiments aie fastened to a 
caiivas-yTh holt, and each tube has its own 
iheostat , a iiotentioinetei is also piovidcd iJie 
set has sufficient pover to operate a loud 
speakei, and it is said that stations as tar ay 'ay 
as Clncagu lune heon lieaid on it The antenna 
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Passengers of bus lines in CAlitoinu are now 
being seived with tree musK diiiing tlieir tups as 


Buses on Safiainento Bond in California Aio 
Eciuipped ^Mih Badio Sots 


a lesiilt ot the enteipii&e ot a motoi-tiansit 
company 


Conaplete Radio Rci Attached to Canvas Belt, Stiong 
Enough to Opel ate a Loud Speakei 


consists of fine viie sevui between two canvas 
sheets so that it may be caiiiod under i the shut, oi 
m a pocket, 


Hospital in Sidewalk Booth Aids Victims 
of Traffic 

To caie toi VKtuiis ot tiafhc actidcmL, a booth 
containing fiist-aid Cfinijiment a folding hospital bocl 


The Smallest Radio Set 


What IS claimed to be the smallest radio set in 
the woild has been bmlt by an amateiii m 
Providence R I 


Interesting Examples of the Araatem’s Skill 
tSmallest Set is but 5/8 Inch in Diametei 


It IS 5/8 m m diametei and 1/4 in long On 
this set conceits hioadcast vithm a radius ot 20 
miles can be heard distinctly. 


Sidcvalk Hospital toi Yntiiiis ol Tiaffic Adidcnt 
Placed Heal One ot Beilin s Busiest Coineis" 


]LY UM' TO THEE 
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and a wheel chaii, has been placed near one ot the 
busiest spots m Berlin, Goiinany In case ot injiin 
01 siclmess, the patient can loccivo prchinmaiv 
tieatment beioic going to a hospital The instill- 
ments and inatoiials aie easily leaehod and can be 
set up in a foAv niiniites Stumgly built the booth 
IS mclosed by doors, and is decoiated m laigc paint- 
ed msciiptions announcing its })iiipose and giving 
mstiiictioiis toi tlic use ct the contents m emei- 
gency cases, 


Radio Teaches Deaf 

By means ot powertiil anipliheis, in connection 
with radio instimnents, deat and dumb cliildien m 
the public schools ot Cincmnat], Oliio, aic lieaiing 
the human voice toi the hist time in then lives Oiir 
photo shows a teaclun, who came to Cincinnati 
irom the California State^ School toi tlio deaf, talk- 
ing to a cMcl who neveCbotore had heaid the least 
sound 



Teaching Deat Childien liv Means ot Radio is 
Latest Echualiontil Development 


MY GIFT TO THEE 

[TeAXSTATED FROil RaBIXDRAEATH TACiORES ‘‘BalatvaM 


By Mr K ( 

Deal, this morning what will be 
My gift to thee ? 

The song of golden mom ^ 

But morning droops upon its stem, oiitwoin, 
Befoie the ton id sun of noonday sky , 

So fade our songs, and die 

Fiiend, what seekest thou, when day is o’er, 
A-knockmg at my door? 

TVliat gift wilt thou receive ? 

The lamp that’s lit at eve ^ 

Alas, its light IS for a comer lone and small, 
A silent hall 

Wouldst take it on the load where others 

faie with thee ? 

Alas, the free 

Mhld winds that wanton on thy way to-night 
Would slay its light 

What power have I to give thee gift, however rare ? 
Be it a flower, be it a garland fan, 

Why wilt thou bear 

Its futile burden when it fades in noontide’s glare ? 
Whatever gift 

My hands to thee will e’er uplift 
Will slip through thy fingers’ rift 
And ever must 

Mingle in the dust as nameless dust 

Better far, when in the prime 
Of spiiiig, thou’lt find the tmie 


SEN, T c s 

To walk, some day, amid my blossom’d boweis, 
Listless and idle, and a sudden bi eath of flowers 
Will hold thee entranced and still,— 

That moment swift 
Will be mystia-ved gift 
And my starred ai cades 
Will cast chin shadows and dreams as day- 
light fades, 

And sudden and stark, 

Slipped from evemng’s ti esses daik, 

An errant streak of light will trembling gleam 
And touch and greet thy inmost dream 
That magic light, on dubious skies adrift 
Wll be my gift 

All my wealtli is in such fleeting flash and 

shimmer, 

— Li a moment’s glint and glmimer 
It comes unbidden with songs that bung th’ 
enamoured street 
Till ills and trembis sweet, 

And flies with miiimiiious anklets on its 

hiirrymg feet, 

I know not where it doth retreat, 

Mor hand noi voice can leacli its hidden seat 
Friend, what comes from this elusive strand 
To thy hand 

IJnsoughten and unknown, that will be 
My gift to thee 

What I can give is but the trinket of an hour,— 
Be it song, be it flower, 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 

[Books in [allowing Iraicjumjos icilJ he nolued issamese, BeiKjah Enghslo Clnjivali Ihiidi, 
Kanniesp. Mrdnijcdam, Mm alia, Nepali, Onijn, Punjabi, SnidJa, Tanul Telucjn and 11 da Nowspapos, 
penodwah, school and college feyf-hcjol^ ancl then annotations pamphlets and leaflets, icpnnts of maganne 
mtirles addiesses, eh irill not he nofaed The leceipt of booh lecetied fen tei leir a ill not he ac [non - 
ledejed noi am/ (ptems lelatincj tlieieto ansireied The ieiiea of am/ hook is not (/nmanteed Books should 
he sent to oni office, addiessed to the Assamese Ret ten ei, the Hindi Ret tea et, the Bein/ali Reiieirei, eh , 
aicoidmij to the lancpnnje of the hocjls No (uticism of hooknei ten s and notices a ill lx /nthlishech 
Fdihn, M R I 


ENCILISH 

Alodem IndiniiActisIs VcAitme Tiio Asit Knmm 
Ilaldai Bv -TAmes H Coubin^, D Litt With 
annotations on the plates hy Oulhendn Cooinai 
Ganaooly With 5 coloinod plates and 20 photogra- 
vures Sold by Managei, Rupani’, 7, Old Post Office 
Sheet, Calcutta , etc 

The publication ot the first \ol nine ot this senes 
was coidiallv welcomed in those pages We 
wehemc the secend vohiine with added pleasiue 
Of the first volume only 100 (‘oioes vere punted 
Of the second 225 copies have been punted This 
shows that this ciiltuial eiitcipiise has been a 
success, as it eminently desoivos to be Eioni the 
second volume we aie also glad to learn that a 
volume dealing with the works ot Nan da Ball Bovse 
IS nearly leady, to be followed bv a Aoluine on 
Abamndia %th Tagoie „ ^ ^ 

In Ins Poiewoid Mi 0 C Grangooly sai s that 
the introduction ot the woiks of Mi Asit Kiiinai 
Haidar to a wider public* yet uiiacciuinted with 
them, thiough the appieciative words ot Di Cousins 
will help to explain the leasons tor om choosing 
the less known artists of the Calc utta sc hool in 
representmg the chaiacter ot the new iiioveiiient 
m Inclian painting” AVe confers, after reading 
both what Dr Cousins has viitten, and also 
what Mr dangooly has written to dosciibe and 
explain the works of Mi Haldai leproduced in 
this volume, wo aie still in the daik as to those 
'hoasons” But we ^aie glad to be assiund by Mr 
G-angooly that his “eailjei tiibutes to the ^ oimger 
members ot the gioup do not mean any aspeisions 
on the leaders ot the movement, Tagoic and Bose ’ 
We aie howevei, unable to accept the tiuthof his 
epigram, “mediocrity is the compliment which deatli 
jiays to bte,” The world contains and has always 
contained inoio mediocaities than men of genius, 
but that does not in reality mean than it is inoie 
a woild of the dead than ot the living that a\ e 

^"^Mr Gangooly says' in his ‘Foiewoid’ 

‘ It the mantle of the late Sistei Nivedita has fallen 
on anybody it is on the graceful shoiildcis of Dr 
Cousins And after the passing of that eminent 
person who ‘dedicatecT (Nivedita) her life and scviil 
to Ihe study ot Indian cidtuie none has come out 
to India Avith gi eater reverence toi tlie ideals that 
it stands tor than this poet ot the new lush 
Renaissance ” 

As we have nevoi had the honoui and 
plcasme of being peisonalJ\ aciiuainted with Di 
Cousins and cannot (Linn any but a scanty know- 
ledge ot his writings and ot his work as a teacher 
ot youth, we are not competent to pronounce any 


opinion on las pel sonality oi bl(* and achiovomdit 
oi to eoinpaie him with oi to an;\ otlici lo\ei ol 
India But wo aie unable at the same time owing may- 
be to oui ignoiance of all the eontempoian^ vorkeis 
m tlie Indian field to adiiuj- that Nivedita’s mantle 
has fallen on any one Being one whom the Sister 
tavoiiied with hei constant and nngindging help and 
who had some oiTpoi tiinitv ot knowing her i)ei- 
sonalh, the piesent wiitei may be pcumitted to 
say that itwms not to a nieie sfiidij ot Indian cul- 
ture that she dedicated heiselt She did stiicB 
Indian ciiltnie, ot com sc —studied it as tew Indians 
bv biith have done But she did so in oidoi to 
hie the ideal Indian hie, to become an Indian, witli 
a view to serving India The result wuvs that sIk' 
sure ceded in breathing now life into tlio ci\ ic*, national 
vSpiiitiial ideals of India and in iiifliiem mg m a 
deep and aluding mannei many social, educational 
and spiiitiial soivants and liistoiical and sociologi- 
cal wuiteis ot India If one wmre to confine onosidt 
mcielv to hei rule ol ait cntie, one would find 
thathei ciiticism and appieciation ol Indian ait 
was meant to teed the llamc ot Indfan idealism as 
vsho understood it 


' Years ago Lady Bose (then Mis J C liosc' ) 
wiio, as fai as wm knuw^, was the Sisti'is most 
intiiuate friend among Indian w onion, and who is 
pio-emmently cpiahhed to imdei stand and appn*- 
ciato a laie spiiit like Niyedita’s, wrote of her — 

Mt is 1 list tlui teen ycais that a yoimg Bnglish- 
wminan— a inctmc ol health and vigom— with a 
face beaming with enthusiasm (all(*d on im* 
She explained that her obiect was to serve our 
omen— not as one ti om outside liut <is one tiom 
wutliin, and that she must thei etoi e livi* then lih* 
and lie one of them 1 could not help t(*llmg hei 
ot my misgivings, knowing tuil well the almost 
insurmountable baiiioi that stood in her w<i.\ ’ 
Lady Bose continues — 

‘ A tewv months atter the mtciMmv m whi(‘h I 
could hold out very little hopes tor hoi Mi((*ess m 
hei educational effoits among oui oithodox sisters, 
I was iiimted to heidittie house m Boso])aia I jane 
1 WAS astonished She had atxomplished the im- 
possible Ha\ mg seemed a house m the midst ot 
oithodox suiioundmgs, at hist no Hindu ser\ant 
wmidd serve hei , but slie went without anv help 
lather than wmimd the feelings ot hei nmglibours 
Miiiv a day passed when theie could be no cook- 
ing, and she Ined on tiuits and on what some* 
kindly noighboui would send hci After a tiim* 
liowTvei tlie people about came to legard her <is 
their owm m so tar that even orthodox and saintly 
wmmeii felt happ^ to live in tlic house as liei 
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RKVIEWs A.S’l) N’OTK'ES OF JiooKs 
'liUNMi that “‘(hsjtite hi 


an 


i)i < uusiiLs has d(\n 

..UU itu 11, of l«o ul 

i m Vi I ill it, ^ Ha iUi lott AianU lioliiml 

or piesaiUtiuii, has i-ivfMi jt a ^\i(h' ix'itJi h^ his 

ml.m ,i-T* Inciduhvot 

mtiioli, "l‘Othoi iKiling v\ith 

himima ' a svmllllllslll, witli Imton ,11 ^Mtll 

human it V and natuiu, iinnsts ins woik 
pemsive stMise of the mteimighna ot the 
spiTit With the J)iMno spnit ' 


w itli a 
liuman 


aucsls It IS a wondmtul stnn-liow littlo bv littlo 
slie cnmpletoh \v'in tlio lioait ot tho ppiiplo l,v 
lioi pationt lo\o ’ " by t.ii tho lamost 
liQitioii ot hor inoomo was iisod bv hoi to 
licLp the needy and teed the staiMim, oven 
(lopnving Jiei self of mam aeiossities 

hiei (ivie tiaining soon fonucl scojic in keeping 
mo Lane and its noighbonihood aputuic of elcanli- 
iiess ihis Avas not oasv hut she showed tho way 
by sweeping the Lane with liei own hands It was 
about this timc‘ that plague bioke out toi the first 
time in (.aliutta Many will lemembei the wujd 
panic that sei/od the iiooplo Tiaiiis and stecinuns 
wci’e crowMod with fleeing people When the terioi 
was at its china V, Maigaict Koble (Nivedita) w^as 
rUtiYO in hei enands ot mei(‘y She oigani/ed a 
hanci ot voung men, wutli wdioso kelp she cleansed 
the most insamtaiy spots m the noitheiii 
ot the town Slio peisonally imdoitook the task 
of musing plague patients contad wuth whom w^as 
alnmst (oitain deatli One little plagiie-stiidccn 
diild of hmuhle parentage, lav m hei lap d\mg 
and c‘Iasp(‘d its little hands loiind hei taking lici toi 
its mothoi ' 

In illustiatmg tlie Sistei’s ‘ piotectmg mothei- 
hoocl l^ady Bose wiites how omo Nivoclita ‘gave 
hei oAYu wai in ( luak to hei servant while she 
heivscll sluveied wuth lold’, Xovalis' wilting m 
The Tidnine ot Lahoie, leiouls hmv once w^hen 
letmnmg liom a pilginnage lo tlu^ Kimalavan 
shiine ot Amainath among the snows tlic Sistei 
gave hei own dnndif to an old \voman <imong 
the pilgrims who wms wMking laboriously and 
painfully with the help ot a stidc Lady Bose has 
wuitten ot hei aiistoiitv, ot hci longing tor righteous- 
ness whidi shone loimd liei like a puio flame, ot 
lier being a meat moral and mtellei tiial force 
“l^ever htive 1 Imowm siuh comidete .self-effac'O- 
ment ’ “She had so comjdctely indentified herselt 
with us that 1 nevei heaid hoi use phiases like 
‘Indian iieecV or Indian women’ Jt was alwavs 
Om Xeed, Oit) She was neAor as an 

outsider who cime to help, but one ot ns wdio w'as 
stiiving and gi oping about to find wvivs ot salvation ” 
Regal ding liei liteiaiv gilts, Mi A J Fiasei Blau 
wuitos, She Avas a wi itei ot extiaoidmary lange, 
elociueiK'e and pow^ei ” This powei, this dynamu 
((uality, we do not tincl in the wntings on and m 
India that oiii eyes c hance to tall upon now^-a-days 
But oiii digiession has been aheady too long— 
we must stop ( )ui only excuse tor it is that w e wmnted 
oui leadeis to know oi to lemiiid themselves what 
land ot a iicison Nivedita w^’as, in oidei to he able 
to mdge ot the ajitness and aceuiacy ot any com- 
liansoii with Iiei She (eitaiidy had gieat 
leveieiice lor Indian ideals but it was not the 
reveierice ot one tiom outside it took the 
piaetical shape ot trying as tai a^ was Immanlv 
possible to live up to that ideal 


With Ills iim ominon gih ot mpn^sion and 
app\ ( jioK o ot wools j)i (N.usiiis d.^s, uIk's how 

iickohnig tiio Indian phasiMif \sumait, Ihoie is 

He (uiHcnl ol a single llie-ii ,,1 .,ngl, jxisonal 
ht. on t!io (Milh, hut (hi(‘ bih> ilalioiatiiig ilsell 
tiuongh tlie wondeitiil ninltiiilK it\ and vaiud\ 
toi ill 111 jialnie and Immamh This 

slniK's tiuongh the ait ol Atanta It ,ilso 
ilhuninate-, tlu' ait fd Bongal to da\- ’ The 
Piessui, towauls the cmitial id<\t of tho essmituil 
'unt\ ot l!t(‘ is inestajiabh' and slu»ws !ts(di 
unclm many aspeds " 

Bi Lousins has noted this essontitil unity also 
in the gencial hie and aduewment ot India, 
anc lent and model n In elucidation of liis ohsm ca- 
tion that In India the andent is up-to-date in 
f up-to-date Is the <mcient 

tulfillecl, ’ he says — 

‘The cliscoceiies ot lagadish Lhandia Bosi^ ai(‘ 
but annotations to the Tpanishads, ehihoiations tioiu 
tlie loot-pimciple ot then life and lus— thme is 
no truth apai t tiom the unity of bto’ ” 

As Sii .1 ij. BoS(' Is an Indian, not only be birth 
but also natmally in mentality, as ho is an Indian 
thinkei and India’s toi emost scientist, whose uttei- 
anecs and envnonment are, moieovei oolnmed Itj) 
Indian aitistic leoling, it is no wondei that his scien- 
tihc reseaiches and cliscovonos should piove once 
again that the Indian mind is pei moated wutli the 
( oncept ot the essential imity of the univei se But we 
aic afiaid that Di Cousins’ way ot putting the thing 
may lead to some iniscopc option In this ancient 
land ot a happily stilt suivivmg hoai\ (nilisation, 
theie IS much blind, ignoiant and nnintelligent woi- 
ship of the past, so much so that laige numbeivS of 
e\en educated persons behece that most oi all ot tin' 
wmndei tul sc lentihc discineiies and inventions ot 
inoclein times weie known to and m use among oui 
Vedic ancestois So Dr Cousins’ woicls may lead 
some ot Us to beliec e that, just as Sankaias and 
Ramanuia’s systems ot philosophy anci theology 
pi otess to be expositions and elaboiations ot some 
VecUatu texts etc, so Sn J C Bose’s sdenliiu 
leseaiches, expeiiments and chsiocenes .m* oiif\ 
elucidations in English of what is w ritten in tln^ 
rpanishads in Banski it— though, of comse, l)i Cou- 
sins is iai too cultmed and well-mfuimed a poison 
to suggest anv such thing So, if is still not 
supoitluous to asseit explicitly that, pist as D.invui 
and MMllace weie not mdehted to the Sankh\,i 
theoiy ot evolution or to that of any ot the tvirh 
Gieek idiilosopheis and did not write “.in- 
nolations to” them, so Sii J C Bose w^as not m- 
dehted tor his wmik as a scientist to <incl has not 
wiitton “annotations to the rpanishads ” An ati- 
( lent gciieialization spungmg horn siiintual intm- 
tioii should not be allowrecl to be wnongly taken as 
almost identuM witli smoutihc veiities aimed at 
alter the peitoimaiic e ot inrmmeiable ph^ sical expei i- 
ments according to the most iigid methods with 
instillments ot maivelloiis delicacy in\ented by the 
sc lentist 

Di Cousins’ 1 lit eipieUli oils of Mi Haidar’s 
works aie themselves wmrks of art ot no mean 
oidci We are sonv wc have no space to <iuote 
any ol them His gcneial chaiai teiisation ut the 
artist IS that he is among the (‘olour-poets ot the 
Bengal school attei tin' lyiicaf maiinei of his 
own sensiti\t‘ and rhythmical gcaiiiis wdiicli has 
expiessed itsfdt ni <1 galleiy of beautitul paintings 
m wmtei-coloiu and ot Inush drawn ngs ot wondei - 
hill fineness’ { lia\(‘ with me, as I think ot Mi 
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llaldar’H art, a sense of di'heato beauty, of e\njm- 
site le&erve oi high signihcaiif e ” 

Diacnssmg tlie eiiticism that the woik of the 
ibHigal artists is not ‘tine to natnie” l)i Oousins 
obseues — 

*’ Till' cut j( isiii IS eonit less wheie it is applied 
tu pictiues of in\thologicai peisonages who aie 
siipernatuial’, applied to (*Gitain. of Mi Haldai’s 
piotmes that lest on the solid caith, there may be 
gmnted a Ioav moments’ pistifhation ut the ehaigo 
of anatomnal lieonse-— Imt it that few moments’ 
space IS omiiloyed m an attempt to leahse the 
method and piii])ort ot Mi llaldaUs ait , the 
ehaigOAyill, 1 tliiiik be Avitlidiawn Mi Ilaidai is 
a poet in (‘oloui, and lie is entitb'd to la diAmigenco 
from the stt K t tmth to natiiie’ ot phutogiaphic 
art as hbeial as tJie diveigenci' to winch the poet 
m words is entitbal horn the stiud canon ot piOvse 
No one speaks as poet i\ speaks No oni' seiN as 
poetiiaL painting sides’’ 

^ ill oni pootiy Ave aie acmistomed to read ot 
radinapalasalochaiia” oi e^os like lotus-petals, ot 
eyes AA^hich aic ‘ Akarna-visianta” (which reach to 
the ears), ot hngers like champak buds, ot hands 
like tAvigs, etc AVe aie pleased AAuth these desciip- 
tions , but AA’^e cannot tolerate any deAuahons trom 
anatomy in paintings aiming to produce the same 
poetic etroet We seem to think that paintings 
ought to bo ]iist like coloured photographs, oi that 
aitists ought to he under the strict guidance ot a 
board of anatomists, tailois, shoo-makois, etc 

Ml (jangocily s annotations on tho illustiations 
aiG very helptiil, and aie not unotlen lieautitully 
expressed Foi any Indian to find tault with the 
English ot a hrothoi Indian is natiually (‘onsideied 
snobbish and pedantic Noveitheless, \\^e may bo 
peimitted to make one reinaik wo could avjsIi Mi 
Gangooly m yntrag elegant pi of,c liad avoided the 
oollpauialisin ot using tlie wovd “lot” in the sense 
01 a gieat deal, ” as he has done in seveial places 
In lus descnption ot the frontispiece, he speaks 
of the Ramayana as the Indian Ilhad Though 
unnecessary, and not qmte apt, this may he allowed 
to pass But when he goes on to speak ot Sita as 
the Indian Helen, we teel shocked, though oui 
Hinduism is not of the oithodox vaiiety, Avhicli 
Mr Gangooly’s is Surely Mi’ Gangooly knoAvs that 
Helen was a consenting party to hei abduction, 
that she eloped Avith Pans But Sita^ We aviII not 
insult our Hindn leadeis by assuming that they 
do not faiOAV Aimat she Avas and is 
^ As an example ot Mr Gangooly’s spiiitual in- 
sight irnd poAvei of appieciation of art avo ciuoto 
the following Desciibmg and inteipieting the 
second veision of Rasa-Lila, he savs — 

‘Indeed if Are concentiato on the expressions of 
her face, as in this plate, Ave find that m conti’ast 
Ayith tho tremulous gestmes of her hands, her 
coiu^eous eyes are himly set and leave no looin 
tor doubt that it is He Yet if we follow the figuia* 
tionofherAvhole body,it easily speUs a note of 
interrogation and contiasts giaphieally AAuth the 
almost stiaightened resignation of tho figure of the 
lady behind her baclc The latter raises her joined 
palms in teivent faith and shuts her eyes m justified 
aspiration to behold within One whom all her com- 
panions are only content m seeing Avitliout In 
hei simple though conyincmg gesture there is more 
feeling tor a closer proximity to her God and 
Lover than that of her companion in fiontAvhois 
the in apparent contact Avith 


Bo far Ave Iuac doAoied aiieulion only to the 
letteipiess oi the book But the essential part ot 
tho Avoik IS not A\liat bus Ix'cn am it ten abmit tlie 
putuies but tb(‘ jiutuic's tli('iiis('l\(‘s Ib^biic we 
savahm woidsalioiit tlc' K'piodiii lioii"' lei ussa\ ibaf 
\A (’have nothing but iiiiMiiitcd juai^i' bn tlc' m'i-un 
The toi m ot the si cond a oluine is mm e atti a( tiA e tliaii 
that ot the hist The bincling is veiy mtistu* Tho 
ai list’s pot ti ait on tlie covei shoA\s the man ‘as aa’o 
ImoAV him m lite, Tho tAa»e chosen toi tlie lettei- 
pi ess IS dia lining. The ]vipm is ol \oiy supeiior 
(luality The jnmting is neat, amlAvould luiAi’ boon 
faultless it tlieie had not been tlu’ b’AV ivtiugiajiliicnl 
mivstakes that theie aie TIk’ piinling ot the 
piftuies Ls hni’ Then* aii’ only tA\o (oi thieiO 
pictuies out ot 81 Avliuh lia\e not in oui opinion 
been (piite adeiinatciy nun odiK ed It “The Ramy 
Hay” had been leprodnccd m colonis, as \Aas done 
by ns, moie justice would liaAo bimii done to it 
Tlie lepiodiiftioii given in tlm book Miiipiesses not 
only ‘ lui’lcAant details,” Avliidi llii’ oiiginal do(’^ 
but also some lelcvant details too Wo may be 

e nmittedto hold that oui lepiodiictioii ot Natine 
ysteiioiis” Avas cloaroi and gave a bettm idea ot 
the Amiioiis eolouns and shades in the miginal than 
the lepioduction m the Amlume under notu c, 
Perhaps the lepiodi let ion ot ‘The Wattnlall loo 
adnuts ot impiovement Was tin* ptiituulai shaib' 
ot ink used lesjionsible loi the paitial iailnie^ 
due (jualitA ol Ml Haldai’s A\oiks must 
stiike all obscivant lo\eis of ait It is thmi 
puritv— then iittci iieedom, not only tiomsmisua- 
htv^ but even trom voluptuousness Thmv is in them 
no appeal to tho tlesli Voiuptnousnesh is geneiallv 
associated with tho beautv ot Ajisaras, but m tlu' 
sweet and mneuiont giilish face and giai i‘tul post' 
and gestuio ot Mi Halclai’s ‘ Dancing Ajisaia,” ilimi' 
IS no voluptuousness That his ait knoAVs no dis- 
tinction ot cieed and tohmi is well kuovAU to ail 
Avho are aeciuainted Avith lus Avorks. This char.ulei- 
istic appeals in Ins Avatcr-colour ot‘TheNegio 
Pnneess”, and avouIcI have b( 30 n moie I’vident 
it some ol Ins paintings ol Moslem subjocts had bemi 
mcluded But this does not mean that Ali 
Gangooly’s choice has been aindhing 1mt praise- 
AAOithy AVo aio extiemely tliaiiktul to him tor tlu' 
tAAm Amlumes that he has In ought out and ex}nes^ 
OUI gratitude m anticipation toi tho^e 1o follow 


The Indian Fiscal Problfai (A Counsr of 
Seven Lectuees Deliaterfd at Patna Uniathslti in 
August 1923) Bij J G Coyujtp, d/d, etc, Oilaiffu, 
1924 {The Book Chmpauif) 

AVhat IS noted above is tho title ot a punted 
A^olume ot 178 pages, compiismg a (Oiuse ot 
lectures on the aw ions aspeits oi tlie Indian hse<il 
policy, deliAwd by tho authoi as the Banaili 
Readei in Indian Economies in the iImveiMtv ot 
Patna, cliiung the session 1928-24 The authoi Avas 
a member of the Indian Fiscal Commission, and the 
theoietical position taken up, as avoU as the policy 
advocated in the Avoik, is almost tlie same as those 
laid down in the Majority Report ot the Indian 
Fiscal Commission, onlv Avitli this ditteience that 
the theoretical considerations imderlymg the pohev 
weie further elaborated and elucidated in a mannei 
suitable to the leqmrements of the students of tin’ 
University, foi Avhose benefit the Banaili Reader- 
ship has been instituted Piot Coyajee has not 
failed in taking the proper vigav ot the various 
aspects of the pioblem presented by the taritf 
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liistory oi the Ust leiituiy, a.nd the \oluiue we 
aie Riiie will seivo ds a nsetiil t omijendimn smUble 
in every way toi all students ot Indian taiiH 

The lationale ot piotection as set ioith in tJie 
()])emng ieclnie, though biiet, is sound and admits 
ot seiioiis oonsidoiatioii in tlio&e days ot ceunouiie 
leconstiuction The tianster ot capital and iaboiu 
Iroin oneindustiy toanotlioi as the lesiilt ottoieign 
(‘ompetition and tiee-tiade has assimicd, ot late, an 
inipoitanec ot imeriui vocal nature In inaishaliing 
the aigunients toi piutetlion, the authoi, toliowmg 
the hues of the Indian Fiscal Ooininis&ion Report 
gives dhe ioi eniost lank to the question ot mtant 
indusliies, and says that then piotection is essen- 
tially necessary even m those coiintnes which have 
tairly enteied upon the inanufaetniing stage The 
author is inclined to toLlow up tlic same hue ot 
aiguments in recoinniending the extension ot pio- 
teotioii to oldei iiidustiies, such as aie siitteiing 
fioin temporal y atiopliy, tor these mdnstiies the 
aiithoi legards as inidutn p/ o~fempo? e He empha- 
sizes not only the scope ot the aigument, but the 
weight and iinportanco of tlie coiisideiation lying 
behind it, as they ai o c onstantb^ me leasing with the 
giowth and chxclopinont o1 the national entei puses 
and the (oinplexitv with which the (piostion is 
binng hes<'l a\ ith ccoiioniu .idvaiK emeiit ol the 
laud The iias( mil mdiLstiKcs ot a (‘oimtiy Jiave 
filsi) to lie piotccted and then case 3s to a considei- 
abb' iwleiil stiengthened b> the giowth oi nla^slve 
piodiution, loi as Di Mai shall has aigiiod, an 
industiy wdiich oHcrs a laige scope toi economies 
ol massi\e piodiution stands to gam fioinpiotoctive 
duties, pi oMcled that its iiiiuvallecl possession ot the 
iiiaikot IS insiiied, wliile the oppoituiiities ot its 
1 ‘ominanding a Luge sale abioad aie kept oiicn The 
author iet‘ognised the inipoitance ot beneheial 
tiotentialitios m extending the policy ol piotection 
to tlie wisely chosen inaniitaetures winch is thought 
to ]iossess “immense latent poweis ot economy 
tliioiigli piodiiction on a laige scale” It is also 
pointed out in tlii'^ conmvtion, that loi a ( oimtiy 
like India expelling hoi i aw piodnce and impoil- 
ing maniiiactni cd ariiclcs, the lioneht will hf' in 
lh(' inverse latio 

The next question that the author deals with is 
the diveisilication ol industry and is ot opinion that 
Ihe cliveisificjation must be guided by the principle 
oi compaiative advantage in national pioducdou, and 
that, although the ai guments concerning the protei - 
tion of infant indnstiy command an uneqmvocal 
toue and iinciiiestionable tlieoietical validity the 
policy ot piotection with rcgaid to nascent mdiis- 
tiies has to lie foUuwed judiciously and with 
cautions disci inunation The authoi then bungs up 
his aiguments wutli legaid to the pokv ot dis- 
( Limmating luoteetion, by which is meant the 
policy ot extending pi otection only to such mdns- 
tijes bv winch the countiy enjoys, oi is likely to 
enjoy ultimat eh a toinpaiative advantage Bo that 
“dis( imimation” has to stand upon the solid basis 
ol the tine scope and hiiiitalions ot piotection, lot, 
it can be beneheial to a countiy only m those 
diiectioiis in wlinli she possesses a coinpaiativo ad- 
vantage in piotection 

In Leetuie III, Piot Goyajee discusses the 
opinions of the economists m the matter of tioc- 
liade and protection Thou arguments liave been 
iiiraugeil met hodn ally, jans and cons set toitli in 
a luaMeilv wav, and icasuiis addun'd in ^npiioit 
ot Ihc views entei lamed bv the authoi IjCctuieJV 
IS devoted to the discussion ot the influence ot 


])iotGction on Indian at^ru iiltiiie laboin and tiade, 
how" it atlects the economic condition of the Imhan 
middle classes and how tinw arcliaid lot hy the 
contmnous use ot pin (‘s cine to piotection and have 
taiL(‘d to show anv sign ot eiononuc impiovemcnt 
In LeduK' V the uises ot some infant indiifetnes 
have l)cen taken nj) and disi usmmI hy way ot 
illustiation The tacts havf‘ been veiy lucidly 
stated and the illiistiation diawn with gicatcaiu 
and (leaiiK^ss The sixtJi sodion ot the work is 
devmtcd to the study ot the influenci' ot foieign 
capital outlie cHoiioimc condition ot a country, 
with siiecial reteience to India The antlioi does 
not advocate the policy ot restricting tlie free flow 
ottoieign capital into India, and, as tlioic is no 
consideiable rush ot capital into India, ‘hve need be in 
no huriy” he says to block up the slender stieani 
by adoption ot aitihcahestiictions ”In the last lecture 
we aie seived up wuth an elaboiate discussion on 
the Goveininent Despatch ot 1903 and the pohey 
of Imperial Pi eterence, and the latter has been 
aigued out in its diffeient phases In conclusion 
the author advocates the idea that the scheme ot 
proferenoo, as laid dowm bv tlie Indian Fiscal 
GoiimiLSSion, should he extended hy leciiuodty ot 
agiecments between the inembois of the Fmpiie on 
equal teiins, and that India would then bo in no 
w^ay a losei by it 

Wo tendci oui heaiD welcome to the woik and 
have no hesitation is say mg that it will piovc im- 
mensely uselul to all studonts of Iiicliaii economics. 

S Kumak 

‘Tiir ]\qmic Scjxjvhl” Ihj Wdiiam Lumylon 
Comfoit D Appleton and ('unipa)iij, Ncic Toil 

‘Tlie Public Sqiiaie” is a giippmg stoiy ot love 
of estiangeinent and ot reconciliation Pidge, 
a plucky, seli-wiUecl, and solt-iehant gui who sick 
of lici fathePs domination— iiei father a metaphy- 
sical Clank wlio di esses himself in Eastein robes, 
lectuies Avitli baie feet on abstiuso subjects like 
cosmic consciousness and thinks that he is to do 
all the talking m tho woild while the otlieis aio to 
sweat to piuvidc liiiii with a living— leaves lier 
native home toi New Yoik This is hoi hlcica and 
heie she tails into the hands oi a benevolent land- 
lady who combines a love ot Indian philosophy with 
an appetite foi Pimjabi cookery and a love ot India’s 
ticedom wutli piactical sympathy toi all kinds qt 
midei-dogs This land-lady is hei guaidian-angel 
heie and encomages hei all the wliile she is 
waiting a louiauce The lomance piov^es to be still- 
born and she earns Inn livelihood m a tm-factoiy 
bv pasting labels on tin-cans She is lescued 
tioiii tins msuppoiLmie dindgeiy by Kiehard 
Cobdeii, cl leadci m the Piibln* Bqiiaie” a weekly 
notoiiuiis loi its pungent, outspoken ciitnism, and 
its caieiullv chosen shuit stones She gets a foot- 
holcl m that wooklv and Me no longer remains iik- 
some toi liei She has howevei, to say nay to 
Cobden vvheii he piuposes to hci because she har- 
buuis love tor anolhei man— a man bintally selhsli, 
untaithtul and haid-lieaited Full of heait-aclie 
Duk goes to South Ahica and thence eonios to 
India Hoic he likes to see Mahatma Gandlii about 
whom ho had hoaitl hoin one Nagar a domicile 
m New Yoik and tiiend ol the above-mentioned 
land-ladv lie goes to AJunedabad, visits the 
Ashiama, icps the little man and is alteiwaids an 
(*ve-witness M tlie hung in the Jalhanvvaki Bagh 
at Amiitsai Mahatimi G.mdhiA piasuuahtv makes 
a deep impiession upon lam and his dot tunes oi 
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loieiicc, puul-loKO and otlioih siiiK dno]) into 
liih mind Tln‘\ udie\(‘ linn ot liLs luhc begoiten 
ot disappointinenl m lovo and also nispiio liini ^Mth 
lo\e ot India PIo wiitos tlio stoiy of Ainiitsai toi 
tlio woeklv and uoos bac*k to Now Yoik a saddei 
wisei and nobloi man Thoio he sees Pidj^e aiIio 
U ndoi stands him hottoi than hotuio 

It IS a vStoiv whidi deals with loniamois, wiitels 
ot shoit stones lepoiteis and liigh-inucd oditoiial 
wntei^ It has a woiidoitul graphic powmi id 
hairatne and shows doi'p nisiglil into tlu' (ondition 
of India, The pictiiie ot Mahatma Uandhi as diawii 
b\ the AM it 01 IS tine disroining and s^mpatlietu 
It mil oils the events of iMaitial Law in Amiitsai 
beioio oui eves with all then gum hoiioi and 
wanton disiogaid ot liumaii liti' The Oiitiie episoch' 
si'oms to he wiitton as it Aveie bv an ero-witness 
Above all the healing powei asm died to Mahatma 
Uandhrs philosophy is veivMnce And all this is 
tiom tlu' pen ot an Ameiican 

Diwyv^ Chwi) Siiviaiv 

Tnr IlisToiii ami Lxstitutions on Tiin Pallaa \s 
/jy L S utfiyfsfirJim (, 3[ J MfjbOiC J^)24 

111 this Idtle book, oi latlier pamiihlet ot 24 
l>ag(‘^ tlie (luthoi whoispinioi piotesvSoi otHislon 
Pat haivappaL Polh'gc Madias, attempts to give an 
aMoiiiit ot the liistoiv ot the PallaAas and the cul- 
tnii' ot then ago His wuik is mainly that ot a 
(ompiloi and ho has voiy little to add to what has 
alnvidv lieen said on tlu' subject Ip" sdiolais like 
Nbnikayya, S luishnasw’aini Aivangai, Joiivoan- 
Dubreiiil, Kao Bahadm Kiishiia Hastii and otheis, 
Stiango to say, the name ot tlio last mentioned 
sdiolai IS not leteiiod to in the piotace and a 
aon<\ilogy loally woikcd out by him is attiibiitod to 
!)i S K \nangai 

The (iiithoi hist dismisses the veAed qiu^stion of 
1 hi‘ oiigui ot till' Pallavas w'Jiom some sdiolais most 
iinm^eessaiikv identity wutlithe IMhlavas oi Paitliians 
lie next gives an amount ot then eaily histoix and 
diuls wutli ‘ The lite and death stiiiggle with the 
(Milv Chat Ilk yas ’ Pie next tiaies the main hutiii es 
ot Pallava ait, (iiltme and administiatne institu- 
lions and obsmves inmdentally that the sones ot 
(Inunas published at Tiivandium as Bhasas belong 
111 the IMllava peiiod and weie staged betoie the 
donit ot some king— Raiasiinha most possihh” 
Hilt lie ignoios the tait that the tmiitoiv luled Ip 
H liasa’s Raiasiinha was llimahadhindhyakiuKkila— a 
dnsciiption whuh (an h\ no stietoh ot imagination 
ap])ly totin' Palkua uulm X 

Eeiifla Till Ijvnivx dhumiM’s PmH.UMss’— 
Tt an elated bij Oiptani J IT IMatel U E (Rfid) 
and Kuan Rhandta Sen U Ounbun) d So 
Hasfimjs Sticoi Sdodfa lb tec IS 2, nn KfO + IV-i 
XXIV VI 2 J 

The Avell-knowm Bengali stoj V oi Behiila was 
londered into a popiilai and modem toiin bv Kai 
Bahadur Dincsh Ohandia Sen BAD Litt Mi 
K C Sen translated tins stoiy into English and 
Captain l^etavel edited it wuth him In the fou'woid, 
Sir Asutosh Mukeip stales the stoiv to he'peihaps 
the most ehaiactoristicalJy Indian ot all the coim- 
tiys iolkhne” It is interesting that the Lcctmei 
on the Pov^eitv Pioblem, Calcutta Univeisity 
should take up the task ot revising this soit ot 
story, and his intiodmtion xvlnc'h is lather unduly 
long, ]iropoiui(K Ills vk'Vvs on modein orgaiii/afion 
(omiieliiive svslmn hiimaiu' indiisliial system un- 
skilled labour even the laboui of ehddien, fiecdoin 
in( (H'onoinu einanc ipation, and also the appeal 


punted m the “Times Educational Supplement 
Hovvevei Caiitain Petavel seems to have been the 
fiistto reiognise a hinflamcnt.d siimlaiitv, though 
with a highly chaiactei 1st] ( diffeicnce liehvcen tlio 
popiilai legend ot ‘Behula and Jolm Bimvan's 
tamous hooic” as Sn Asutosh si vs, and we aie 
thanktiil to him toi his laboui ot lovi' and also toi 
thegimeious oftei ot thepiohtot tin' publication to 
the Calcutta (Miveisitv lA)\oit,v Piohlcm Study 
Puncl AVe hope this wmik wdnch is latlier liigh- 
piu ed, will he inteiesting to those who do not 
know Bengali The intiodiu turn shows that Capt 
l^etavel is not meiely an economist, but that he lias 
svmiialheticallv studied the social pioblmns ot India 

Kaui s B vsr 


Tin Lim 01 Pavniir J V(, VTii \M»m — LV/ /V//^///c/- 
Inniai Saikai (Indnin Book VI ah Vollff/f Sfirel 
Mil kef, Valdiffa) Pj) 47 lb a faunas [oiu (1924) 

In this booklet the aiitlioi has given a biiei 
skeh h ot tlio lite of Jagatbandhn and Ims tiicd to 
aeciiiamt the pubh( with the mystciioiis jiowmis 
the moial mstuK turns and the jihilosopliv ot the 
saint Manx^ punting imstak(^s have ( lojit into the 
booklel and its giM-iip l(;o m not ^alisl.utoiv 

P S \ XV \i 


Wuv I \(( 11*111) Imam llij insiijnidais Pns 
(Injifa inon Jlnlianuiiad Sfuipd Islam) Pp SI 
Pinr 10 as UbihUsbcd In/ thf nnllioi Vonohai 
Khan s Road Dan a) 

Oni autlioi’s social ideal is v(‘iv low He wants 
to intiodme ' Piuda smstmn’ and polvgamv’ 
Plis ideal ot Kdigion IS lowmi still To him “the 
compiilsoiy duties toi even Muhammadan --ai(* a 
soil oj ten Umf ne masf pat/ in (nu Viealai (<n the 
life lie one to bun ilfrdas anfbaVs ) \s W(' p<iv ,i 
tax to the OovcuniiKMit so wt* jnav to (hid 
tho Ibundan is toi ail wi' vdf duiing tin* viui 
the nknf one toi all wr* jiossi'ss ’ P 57 

Tuf Asheawv Inrvu Bi/ (I S Jiandiile Vah- 
hshfd hij the Tbeosoplund Pahlislum/ Ibmse Adi/ui 
Madias Pp 22 Pine las 

It IS ‘ the njiemng liatiiK' ot tin* mhoikI Mission 
ot^^the Biahma Viclvashaima Adv.u n(*tobei 

AVoitk U'ading 

Till Athorlsms Oi i\ \iAiA Jb/ L(da Kaiumu 
Mai M I Pahhshfd In/ S (uinasan Tiudnane 
2Iadias S E !)> i >, Vine S fis 

A leadabh' tianslatioii it tin* Nuad.i Sutias 
{])}) B 9 - 57 ) 

The mtiodiK tion and Hit' intioduitoi v I'haiiti'is 
(pp X, 1 - 38 ) aie well wu ithm 

Till Lvw oi Christ lb/ V Juiaia/atlasa MA 
I nr-Pifsidfid of the Tbeosa/ihnal Sonet if Pnhbshed 

In/ theTlieoso/ihnnt PnhfisJiun/ Ifoase Adi/ni Madias 
Pf) n I +291 Pnip IS PH (ndh p/ioitiad of the 
ant not ) 

It IS a hook ot M'lmons Ip a Theosophn 
Biuklliist 


All the smnions oAct*))! oim' hi this hook xveit' 
deliveied dining his two visits toAirstiaha in 1919 
and 1922 to tlu‘ (ongicgatioii ot tfi<' (diuuh of St 
Alban, Svclnev ot the Liht'ial Catholic Chmdi 
One seinmn was dclivviod m Am klaml Xi'w 
Zealand Omasionallv a st'imon xvas deliveied to 
the (*ongiegations oftlu' laht'ial (btholn (Iiuh'Ii in 
Vienioiiimx Hnsham' Athdauh' and I’oith 

rlit'st' stamoiis v\ ill !k‘ appriM inti'd b\ Libi'ial 
( hiistiaiis 


M uii s Ch vxurv Ouosr 
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\ Snoh'j' llisToin <)i S\.^sKIUT Lrnim’im Bij 
riof Madlinbdas ( hahftuiifi/, J/J S(nihlnj<h 
} nihil Ihihhshcil Ij/j J\ K Ii]iiiflaf!m)i/fi 4 (hprd 
IjO'>c Lrtiic (Vdinlfri >^olr Ai/ft/t ASuha 'I' Oo 
h'>-3 IJntn^on Road Pp JOt JO ' X}\ 

A voiY iif^etu] liandboulx toi sliicbnits. 

(' 

BEiNOAId 

MnvTtR Fvtii\ ((17/// to Ixdnifjoii) Ihj (itnia- 
P'Dthai Bhaffai hid )oo PA {Vidijanunda Kati 
Jpssoio) P/i 2A0 Piiip Rp 1-J 

The book (od tains 21 essays on a ^alloty ut 
snbiecls including Nationalism Uniycjsal love, 
Swcnaj, Non- violent Non-co-operation, Khaddiu, 
Oasto Systmn, Ei encli Eniam ipation, Female Ednea- 
lion, Viu aasiamihDhanna DeinoeraiT Capital and 
Laboiii, etc 

The aiitlioi has alieadv uiticised Mahatma 


llu‘ wiitei^^h)] vnting Hu'm' slaiiAis in the 
BiaiabliashA insttvid ot tlu‘ ‘klnuli bob 
NiM>\N-\'iKr\r\ P»i ('haadipmsad Jludaijppi 
I) 1 PahliAtPil hi/ flip (riiiHia jOi^fftliniirdfaii Ki/ih 
hii/ii J^iffhiiOH Pi HP Rp ]~4 /i/i 212 

This book conlaiiis iiim' Ime-sloiios The st^b^ 
ol the anthoi is tmiimondalile He iuHd\ ciiiotos 
poetual passages fioni \aiious anlhois Sanskrit, 
Bengali, Hindi and Fidu 

DwiiFMnivi \i Ho\ Pii Didiiiplid Bhau/ain 
imd IlupiKuaiii J^iuidcpii PiihliAipd hi/ flip (Rniija 
pH^iaLiitala Kai i/(dfujii Ufdiioii Pihp ns 44 
P/i 44 

This slodch ot till' liio and ^M)lks ot the late 
D K Bov, is the hist ot a senes ot slioit biogiaphics 
iiiaiigiiialed b\ the editois of the Hindi monthly 
'‘Madhuri’ Tins attempt vill populaiizc the 
Bengali poet to tin' Hiiidi-spoakmg population 

\{ uirs B vsr 


(Tandlii, and the rvav in whuh he has done it is not 
piaisevoi thy Some ot his leniaiks aie iioiiieal 
He IS an advocate ot the laste system and Avanls 
to leviM' the Vai nasnniia-Dhiii ma He savs ‘theie 
N no othi'i Avav to salvation ip 103) He is 
against teniale emanc'ipation and libera! education 

ol AVOUK'H 

In pohtns also hi' is a leadionapr l)emollao^ 
is not a ne(essit\ , any toini ot goreimnent may 
lead people to happiness, peace and liberty 
(]) 2321 

MaHISII Cil\M)lU CilOSI 


Ski Bu\u\in\.\\-sAn\-TiK\ lAu'i I VAdpd hij 
Pi (iliniiH hill I Sdalpi ii'^adji and /luhiislipd bi) Jlid- 


iliinid Kishpiidas Kapadia Sinnf Pnnfpdjd fhp 
Jam Vi/ai/ Pipss Smaf Pappi (OtPi. pp 
Pi HP Rp t-H (1324) , , 


The book is a poitioii ot a Digambai Jam rvoik 
in metiical Prakiit bj Kiinda-l\unnachai\a vho is 
supposed to have floniished in the hist imitiin ot 
th(' Yilviama eia The \M)ik deals iii seveial 
dcpaidnients ot Jam metai)ln\ sics and lules ot 
conduct The editoi a Hindi viitei ot loimte altei 
suppH mg the Sanskiit cipmah'ots ot rhe oiigiiial 
has tianslated in Hindi the Saiiskiit b omiimnlai v ^ 
ot the' voi k siipiilcinontcd AMtli his note's rlie sub- 
lect IS eeve ellentlv handled, but a tiee-i explanation 
ot many ot the tediiiicul voids used in the text 
uonkl liave be''eii ot conside'iahlo hel]) to the gmieial 
le'adei toi whom the voik is leallv intended 

The punting and ge'ne'ial get-np ot the book 
h'ares nnieli to be clesned It is distiibnted giatis 
to the subsc libers ot tlie Jain Mitia by the 
eouitesv ot Seth Giiidhaiilal Chandipi asad 

P (’ N 

Prii\ \ Bhviut Pij PijaiHidiHii Absm J/ H 
and PiddpinJiaii Misira B A PidMied by flip 
Uaiuja])iisfahmala Kaiipdai/a Linhiion Imp as 14 

authois vho aie vi'll known Hindi viilms 
Inne pic'sented the Maliabhaiata in diainatic toim, 
and tins pait runs timn tire beginmng to the 
Vnata Paiva” ot that wmk As is common Avitli 
modmn Hindi wiiteis tlio aiithois ha\o mseitod 
Iviical stanzas in the' diania. as was tim wont ol 
the classical Saiiskiit dramatist Though ve do 
not nov-a-dars like this soit ot stanzas, A\e thank 


MVHATHI 

S\M'AT1-M1 rVAN \ OH BlU'LH-( ON'l K'OP Bif Pi of 
P [) Km IP Pi dll 1 slip I TIip bbijld iijfiinj (Rti/rioii 
Boinbaij Piipjps 3() Pihp as 12 

The aiithoi lias ic'ndeied a doiilitlul seivice to 
tlic' Maiathi-ieadmg public bv Aviiiing this Inn- 
(hiue on a delicate' and extieinc'lv dc'batable (pics- 
tioii in Eugenics, m/, biitli-euntiol The clelieacw 
lies m the tact that sucli litmatuii' gi anting that 
it IS ot any use tieelv made available to the 
leading masses, often stands in the clangci of being 
misused by the igiioiant public vlnch nntoi Innately 
tor ms the maioiity ot tin' Indian pojiiilation Even 
the AVest A\heie the iieic outage ot liteincy is 
coinpaiatiAcdy much too high has i^xix'uenc'cd 
('iioinrous me lease m vc'uc'ioal diseases keeping 
pace with the cbscoyeiy ot sereial anti-vcncieal 
nieasuie'-. The debatable' pait lie's m tlii' tact that 
the' aiitliui has completely ignoiecl the' climatic* 
and tempeiamental conditions ot India vliich 
cbtleieirtiatG Iroi tioiii the Mh'stein nations, and 
has lookc'cl at thesulmyt thiough ill-littmg AVestern 
spectacles Mi Kane in his entlnisiasin ovei his fad 
lias gone' so lai as to attack Hie advo(*acv ot 
Bialrmachana temiieiame in ]e's])0(t of diet, and 
the tast-cnieand to vaxc'locpient o^el se'xualploasine 
AMtliout its ac*c ompanyrag of ic'sponsiliility I 
can haidh si'C' any pislification toi the bioad-cast- 
ing ot such Mc'vs m the lac'senl c'oncbtion ot 
Mahaiastia On llic eonliaiv I (un smell mhmte 
(langei, social and mom], lioin the chssemmatiun 
of suc*h litc'ialuic 

Ti lAswi SiuK>ii\\\ on \jimi Eokatjox Ihj 
All H K Mohani B J Paijp,s 14d Pucc Rp B4 
To bp had of Salutija Piasaial Alriiidid, Siiabalda 
Knupm 

The hook devils witli a lev impoitant aspects 
ot edricatioji and educational institutions in India 
The opening cliaptei has hilly laid hare the de- 
tects m the educational policy of the Hovt and 
the (hsastioiis lesults that have ])ioceecled tlieie- 
honi Tlie hook is not AMitton in a iiaitisan spirit 
The vritei sc'ems piepaied to take Hungs as they 
aie and Aentnicxs to make a tew radical sngges- 
tioirs to Education Ministeis ot (lort and to res- 
ponsible conductois ot educational institutions in 
the ('oimtiv He ]ias no taith m papei letonns and 
schemes that simidv delude' Th' finds lault wiHi 
attempts to inaki' c'ducatiomil institutions channels 
ot piopagancla rvuik and caretiilly consideis the 
ineiits and dements ot the several juuininent 
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odiu-atioiul iiibUtutiuiih in the coLiiiti V, ^LlLll as the 
Benares Hindu Bniveisity, the Shciiitiiiiketaii School 
()1 Bolpui, the Saniaith Yidyalava ot Talegaon, the 
Grill iikiil ot Haidwai, h It is a pitv’^ that the AMitei 
has not similaily e\aiinned natioiiaJ r'olleges and 
schools of leoent oiigm and growth, Tiioieisa 
notable omission 111 the book which is legiettable 
While the aiithoi has laigely dealt -with the nitellec- 
tiial and physical education and lias also laid stiess 
on thepait ])layed ])V the emotion ol patiiotism in 
education he has kept peitectly silent on the indus- 
trial side ot education which is a ^imqiianonoi 
the dav On ilie whole the hook is woith reading and 
those inteiested in the educational inovemente in 
India AviLl do wnll to digest and pondci ovci its 
contents, 

V H Apte 

MALAYALAM 

OAiiriRA-ivATUvicAL B(j P S Subbaiamci Fciftei 
PabU^hed bij V Sundta Iijei rC /9ons, Tuclna 
(Goihn SfafeJ Pnee 8 us 

This is a collection oi tiveshoit histoiical htoiies 
written toi the use ot voiuig liovs and giils intended 
lo give use to noble and patiiotic teelings in them 
We hope the hook will seivo its purpose 

Bcai (rcyacDHARA-LiKsinn Bq Jkdhooi Ah ti- 
ff (h JSIamboodo tpad tnth a dtotf ittitodiuftoti htf 
P Kutilittama Mcttoit PuhhGied bq K Bfinlata/t 
Xamhoodiii, YogalALemam Officr, Tuehiu (PodiDt 
State) Pp 2~)4 Pi we Be 1-4 

Tins IS an histoiical novel wnitten by a wmll- 
known wiitor in Malay alain wdio is wndelv appie- 
ciated for his simple and elegant style Ram Hanga- 
dhaia-Lakshmi, the only suiviving luling incinbor 
ot iiei hno, became old and theiefore had to adopt 
a successoi fiom among hei lelations to succeed hei 
m the Ciadt Thioiigh the advice of hei mimstei 
the Ram chose to adopt a pnnee, who was a 
distant relation leaving aside the claims of otlieis, 
which weie inoie legitimate Prince AYiakeiala, 
wdio w^as a diiect nephew ot the cpieen, theietoie 
souglit toi the assistance ot the Dutch who wTre a1 
that time' (allying on tiade wuth the wmst coa^t 
With the help ot a tew^ nohlemen ot the State the 
Dutch wmie able to uphold the claim ot Viiakciala 
They deposed the illegitimate pi me e by loice and 
with tlie consent ot the old Ram (langadliaia- 
Lakhlimi laised Pimce Virakeiala, hei nephew, to 
the till one 

This event took place somewlieie about ll)Gl 
AD in the piesent small piogicssive Shite ot 
Coclmi it must he said to the ciedit ot the book 
that it has m it inoie ot history and less ot 7 iuocl 
? Aau).vnAchan 


TELUOr 

V IVAllAM VA C7 VLA \iU AM) Y VV \ VAHSH Vb W ALC\ MIU BlJ 

Sn AI Annapwm Den Pnntcd at Scape d Po 
Poconadfi 

The hist m a tiaiislation ot Mi Vidublie- 
khaia SastiiY Bengali veision ot Vedic iites and 
mairiage iitiial Its language is cieai and connse 
and can (UmIv Ik* lollowcci wuth mbuesi and 
iindtuslauding b\ ntdiiian loadub 

Th<‘ scAoiid IS ,1 lianslatmii oi Saiala Dos is 
Bengali no\el Tlterc is iieshness, beatili anil jov ot 
life in this woiiv The Mtai iinpiilbc's ot lo\e arc 
caietuUy analysed by the pcnetiating mind ot the 


Aviitei Bho does not think ot io\e oi the gioss 
and sensual type but ot the spiritual, ennobling and 
toTinative kind 

‘ BaTHALATA, Ti Ar(TliT(JT\ ThF^ VmCAUvAAAMU, 
Bw^ACAAivUMARAiiu ” Bq Paijupiotif Si(bhau(o — 
BulleUiCi ibsitrd btj the Ahittitnlanfainaiidah, Pine 
b us each 

The ait ot shoit sioy\-l(d[mg m vmse is not 
bettci imderstood by others than Mi Biibbaiao 
The authoi displays a high standaid ot hteiary 
slaU The story is never dull The songs 
in Tenugutota aie avgU balanced lull ot ihytlnn 
and leeling kli Bubbaiao can be eonsideicd as 
one of the best and most thoughtful ot contempo- 
laiy Telugu poets These aie ciiaiming little 
studies whidi eveiy lovei ot Telugu language 
should study 

MLapalakuadala Bq T Veeifuarjltaiahwami 
Pniited at the Vani Piens Benvada Pnee 12 as 
Pp 163 

This is a Telugu londeimg oi the acknowledged 
masterpiece of Banlmn Chandia The style is 
attractive and the autlioi’s oiigmal spiiit has not 
been saciihccd liy the lianslatcyi m any w\ay The' 
main pioblem is oi coiuse tho (oiiIIkI ot tin* 
pel soiiaJity with his siuioiindmg t'liMiomin'nt The 
teinalo cliaiaeteis Kapalakiindala tind Padmawili 
have been wmll delineated and the ('hanging lemiiei- 
ament ot the lattei has been sue cessin 11 y depicted 
Mystic religion and spuitual love* have be<*ii siiccess- 
tuliy fused into a pleasant and loadable wdiolo and 
it can unhesitatingly be said that it is a distinct 
conliibution to the Telugu uoiel iiteiatuH' 

B RviLlCllAAllJlA Ru 


HU4ARATJ 

WiiimmsoF I mvlelkau [Kalelkat mi Lek In) Pablnhcd 
bp fheNavjnan Pi aka ska ti ADmhinnal pnafed at the 
same Pi ess, Ahmedahad (loth-boiaid Pit 747 
Pi tee Rs 3 (1023) 

Dattatioya Balki islma Ivalel kai , } lO} mlai B know n 
as Kaka, is a Dakshni by biith with Maiathi as his 
mothei tongue Due ot tin* ablobt and sineiuvst 
Imutoiiants ot Mahatma (iandhi he tuo h,m bt'en an 
inmate oi the jail ih' has wiiIIcm! (‘noimoiish 
in (Uijaiali the language used bf*iiig tliat of n, 
Uujaiati iioiii and hied This big and substantial 
volume of nearly 8tH) pag(*s contains his wiitingson 
vaiioiis subjects, and to appieeiati* his sp le, ahiliD 
and mtolhgence, they must 1 h' read in tlu' oiigmal 
ryni VN liisTouv, TiiF Tiiuk vai* Pvniw Pinions 
Bi) Xajaklal Nandlal Phot si of Ihomh Piuitcd at 
the Xabjuan PnnUmj Ptess, Ahmedabad Thah Paid 
Boaid Pp 101 Fine Ik U-10-0 (10231 

This IS a text-book ot histoiw piejkioxl ten 
iiationahst schools It has been wnttf'ii <itt('i a close 
study ot aiithoiities beaiing on this poiiod, and tlie 
ehect ot the iiile ol these chnastio is sumnifd up 
in an iiitelhgeiitJy written (‘pilogue 

British (iADJAA) Ajcmlmstu \tioa am> ihl Xa- 
TiOAAL CoACrREss BlJ (Ahiiiiihd Bfihamlas Bhaft 
Pi lilted at the Aaijiicai Pniitim/ Dess Ahmeda- 
bad Thin Papei Poiet Pp I S3 Pine Jk O-IO-O 
(1921) 

The (liit<u('ut Di'iiaitmoiiis ol oiu (ountivV 
administiation and thmi iumtion ( xamim'd m lela 
tioii to tin' chMuands made b\ tin* \atunial t'ongross 
aio handled bj tin wiitm, to show ih wln'ie wo 
stand it IS mteiidi'd as a t(‘\t-bouk lui tin' Ahitiunal 
Schools, imd a usetul publiiation at that 
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(Jandiii’s Evi])r\('F Before the Hentfij CIommittff 
Tlio translation into aiiiaiati of Mahatma Oanrlhi’s 
(jidencc betoio the Hiintov Oommittoo bv tlio 
Navnvan Piinliiii' Pi(‘ss, Ahiiu'dalMd (Ibao Rs iVJ-j)) 
woll no duul)l liolp llioso who do nol know 
lo uiidoistaiid wliat (fandlnn ^\lsllcd to (‘inidiasiw* 
AmALWvrvN Dij (hndlinn Ktipahtni PriuH at 
fhs Navjuaa Punhng Ahamlnhad Pajm 

C om) Pj) L) j Pi icc Pe 0 - 10-0 ( 192 ^) 

Bahu Rabnidiaiidth Tasmo’s Eeiiftali book is 
tianslated into (tuirati by a Bindhi with a 
observations by a Daksliaiu, Kalolkai In s])ite ot 
these drawbacks, tlio loadabilip ot thowoik docs 
not sutfei 

Tajayel Liuc\ Bii PmtM Ptiitiahimi Slmh. of 
I aiikanet Pi ice Pe, 0 - 6-0 
Lt IS an nmtation ot (joldsiinth’s Deseitcd Village 
the G-ujarati veises icflcct the sim it ot the oiigmal 
Rutino Ihroo oi A Vi(tmi to Custom Btj 
PamamlM (r }[ A , of Smaf Ptae Re 0 - 3-0 
Iteontains two shoit stones illnstiating llio cmIs ot 
inaiiiage customs in voguo at inesont 

Savadh uumanikth V DArni J in w Dij JethriM Dei - 
HhaiiUi Drive Pnnied at the Dhaijijodaija Pnntimj 
Pies% Ahmedahctd Pji 700 ( 1 olh-honiiiJ Pnie 
h\ 6 - 0-0 { 192 , 3 ) Wilh a jihofoipajih of the ai/lhoi 
This large Amlnino is taken ni) Avith the livms oi 
those great men, who liavo lott loot-pimts on the 
sands ot time in India ni the I'Mh ot religion 


Ln(‘s(,i Rama and Kudina, ot Ahvokananda and 
Kainkiishna Paianihaiisa, and inimoious othei saints 
<n(‘ giMMi in a tonn vlmli is siiio to ai>i)(\d lo 
tllos(‘ 111 s(,il(li (d knowlidgc 111 llj,i| siibjiM t 
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7 r? , ^-^'1 inwiiioitinoTii iiinoie iiaii- 

sUtfed info luenrh la/ Pence de Rninoiit PahhM 
(\ij JSoinelle Ueme Fianeaise 3 Piie de (heneUe 
Pans 


This IS a tianslation ot some ot Ral»mdianat!i\ 
poems 

LAlpoxv ou les DreoumojAs Rituillfs ax* 
KmiVLi Bij Ahan India nil fh Tai/oie TianDi/tcd 
aito loeneh hij Jlndeinotselle Andie Kaipeles and 
lapanmohnn Phritteijee infh 50 illasfiafioius 
Alpana oi the iitualtistic decoiative ait ol Ben- 
gal has been explained and ch'picted lu this 
book by the mastei-paintei of Bengal 


rAtiOl'S , ^ ,,u in. V 

CiiiiFTirx Fur (lyoinc.LM iirMiorr) 

Chinese Fables ot the did to 8th (cntniv A C 
deiived horn Hmclii oiigm Tianslated into 
menc'lL by Jiidoiiaid Chavannes and \eisjfied in 
lu^ench by Madame Cha\annc Jlliistratc'd icilli 
40 designs by \nif' Andie Kai pedes 
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STONES FROM HEAVEN 

BY PIERRE B A LET, 

AsTHOXOMPK ON TllF StvFF OF TKF PvRis ObSFRN \'10R\ 


N an abridged Latin translation of the 
Annals of China, we i ead ot thousands of 
stars falling from the sky into the sea 
with a gieat noise, or melting away into lain” 
It was perhaps a lemniiscence of this 
passage of Fontenelle’s that prompted me to 
believe the cnno-dealei’s assertion that the 
small black stone he was showing me was an 
iiraiiolitli picked up long ago some where iti 
the Eai East Whether a real meteoiite oi a 
plain eaithly pyntic stone, the good people 
who found the object had evidently thought 
it then duty to honoui it with a carved wood- 
en pedestal and they probably kept it in 
then home as a fetish or mascot to charm 
away malignant spirits and any evil intUieiie- 
es ot ancestral souls 

Perhaps too they deemed this stone from 
heaven to be a pebble dropped tiom the hands 
of the god (one of the happiest cieations ot 
Oriental fancy) who plays with the dead chiL 
dien and helps them to build little toy houses 


^uch a theoiy on the oiigiii ot meteo- 
iites is not to be toiind m books We dedi- 
cate it to the little children ot Asia who will 
peiliaps piefer it to oiii cliiinsy assumptions 
on the “Ejections of liinai volcanoes ” oi 
“Concietions of cosmic niattei” The hard 
tiuth, howevei, is that ineteoiites are fiag- 
ments ot planets , no doubt many people will 
have guessed as mucli in tliose Eastern coiin- 
tiies wheie Vedantic oi Buddhist pliilosophy 
has foi centiiiies past taiiglit the idea ot the 
toimation and anniliilation ot voilds 

In China the fall of meteorites lias nioie 
than once been obseivod and desciibed witli 
more piecisioii than would appear from Fon- 
tenelle’s account The Chinese call them 
“fallen stars changed into stones” but they 
know full well that they aie not leal stars, 
otherwise fixed stars must have decieased in 
iiumbei since shooting stars have been ob- 
seived m countless showers Meteorites, then, 
come to us from haid-fiozen celestial bodies, 
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md pci helps sucii u hagnicnt ot an cvtinct 
[iLinet has alicady chusimI hoin(4,1iin<‘s(* ])hilo- 
^ophoi to poiulci on tlie ancient doctimi' ot 
[mpeiiiianency, and ot the fatal dissolution <d 
:^^ery foimation ni the coui^c of ages 

On tins point, as on many othcis, niodoin 
science and ancient Indian philosophy agice 
perfectly Buddliism teaches the evolution 
of the iini\erse, the inevitable death ot the 
sim and ot all eaithly things, it even toie> 
^ees the end ot the woild in a mannei scaici*- 
Ly different fioin that vliich science antici- 
pates from the degiadation ul enoigy, the 
cessation of all appaieiit ino^eineiit, and the 
general equalisation of teinpeiatiiie in the 
tnateiial atom itselt which modem scientists 
consider as a simple \oitey ot ethei, or as a 
gradually e^aneseont toimation, Buddhisin also 
sees nothing but an illusive and tiansient phe- 
nomenon whose fate is to \anish i'Oonei ui 
latoi, as a miiage oi as the team on tlie sea 
‘In the ^eiy seed ot sosamum, says a Bud- 
dhist t('\t, tliGie is not an element so small 
but that it must ultimately disappear” 

A stone hallen tiom heaven is a toicible 
loinindei ot the eternal flow ot things and 
that IS pel haps the icason why so much caio 
was taken ot the little iirauolitli No doiilit 
the hei lints ot old weio sufticieiitlv warned 
of the fact liy tlio skull thev used to keep bo- 
ude them but to-day ^^Q aie confionted with an 
idea ot deepei impoit that ot the total dis- 
ippeaiauce ot uui race, ot the end of oui 
science, ot oui ciMlisation, ot all this eollectne 
woik m which we take part joytiilly because 
it will siinne u^ Now” alas ^ we know that 
of all this nothing will leniam some clay but 
a few calcinated c/c/n/s like this iiianolith ot 
ours, or even less a tew molecule> ot gas 
floating at lundom through otmmal space 

It you reflect thus on the iuture jiredict- 
ed for mankind, our Chinese luanohth will 
appeal fiaiiglit with grave poiteiit Black and 
stiaiigely wninkled, it seems to have little iii 
common with an ordinary stone The suitaee 
bears a chaiacteiistic gloss produced by the 
heat of the aii-fiiction It is riddled Avitli 
holes through winch its softest paits have 
volatilised it is in fact but the skeleton of a 
stone Finally the heat and the impact have 
pressed it and bent it out of shape, yet it has 
retained throughout an appearance of hard- 
ness, and as it were, a leluctaiice to allow 
Nature to disperse its elements 

I confess a meteorite was not needed to 
seive as a theme for these meditations , any 
object could start the mind on the same tram 
of thoughts, foi winch ever body yon may 


choose is nothing m the cud but a timipoiaiv 
assemblage ot atoms which wci(‘ oin c floating 
111 the piimitnc nebula ami nuts! cniitinue mi 
then own individual com sc to ictuiii soiiu* 
day into new composites It vvcie a hackneyed 
disquisition to tiace these paiticli s thiough 
all then successive ye/cs, to show them one 
day foiming a stone oi a planet, and the neyt 
day peihaps oui body, oin biain may bo oui 
eves wdncii foi a moment open iineompieliond- 
inglv on the mysteiies ot the woild But 
an Uianolitii helps us to giasp these peipe- 
tiial metamorphoses because we can lealisi^ 
bettei its immediate past 

What maivelloiis tales, moic* luteiesting 
indeed than “the Finest Stmv m the Woild ’ 
our meteoiic stone would tell it, like Kipling's 
iieio, it could lemembei and i elate some ad- 
ventuie^ ot its past existeiues ' in w hat woild, 
or with what stiangc beings has it lived until 
the day wTieii some monstioUvs catastioplu' 
hulled it into space,— peihaps the spontaneous 
breaking-up oi the eiumblnig away ol sonn^ 
dmid planet ^ And foi how manv millions ul 
centuiies has it wandeied through sideieal 
space, yielding to the attiactioii ol stais oi t)I 
othei specks ot cosmic dust encountenal on 
the way ^ Then one dav owing to a paiti- 
eiilai disposition ot oui solai system, it w.is 
“caught” as astionomeis sa\ It might have 
finally dropped on to the sun , or on some 
uninhabited planet oi again into one ol t}u‘ 
teiiestiial oceans, whence it could not yii 
liave resumed its travels, befoie the coinpleti* 
diving-iip which must piecede the disintegia- 
tion ot OUI planet 

Instead ot that, oiii unuiolith had tlu^ 
singulai toitiine of tailing into a coiintiv ami 
at a time wdien it would be takmi loi a 
message horn the gods and tieated with diu^ 
level once Nowhere else than in the Fast aii‘ 
natuial stones thus legaidisl The dapanese 
will preseive pieces of lock foi tlie sakt' ol 
thou aitistic toims The (iiinese value jade 
veiv liighlv, not toi its beaiitv, but biwMiise 
ot the time-honoured coinpaiison bidwi'cn the 
qualities ot the stone and tin* viitiics ot the 
soul III the west an equivalent ii*gaul hn 
iiatuial stone cannot be toiind unless we go 
back to (xieciaii antiquity, wlu*ii the goddess 
ot Myths still tiod the eaitli A stone tallen 
fiom heaven was the siipimiie object in tiu' 
vvoiship ot Oybele, the Mutliei ot <dl gods 
It w^as no doubt adopted a^ such in memoiv 
ot the union ot Ouiaiios with (laia, tiom 
winch spiang the ancestors oi ci cation, 
Ohronos and Ehea, Time and Evolution, as 
well as Themis Eternal Justici^ 
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During the Middle Ages, on the contrary, 
meteorites weie often chained up in chinches 
and mosques lest they should lesiime their 
flight In latoi times, tho fall of an iiianolith 
would aioiise hut little intoiost Ofiicial science, 
as lepiesontcd by the gieat Lavoisiei, toibade 
the belief that stones could diop tiom lieaTen 
Theictoie om [Jianolith, when earned aivay 
irom China oi Japan by some '‘foieign devih 
lan the gieatest iisk of being taken toi a 
lamp of old cindeis and thiown on to the 
1 iibbish-iieap But thanks to a succession ot 
happy chances, it has been caietully piesoi\ed 
and the time [lassed on oiu planet will be a 
lest toi it amid the uhnl (d its future 
existences , a soit ot halt like the tempoiaiy 
paiadises nhich Buddhism places on the long 
load that leads to the tinal dissolution of 
peisonality And 1 , ioi my pait, would 
allow it to stand on its wooden pedestal, as 
Avhen it A\as an ubioct ot Avoiship, until 
tho day when it must contmne the ebam of 
its succossiAO tiansfoimations ending in the 
tinal annihilation ot its last atom and tho 
etenial lest , toi ‘cnen plants and tiees, even 
tho leiy locks and stones, must all cntei 
into Nirvana” 

With such thoughts a inotooiic stone might 
have inspncd an Eastern hi am, but how lemote 
they seem fi om the ti end of the “scientific 
nnnd We lie under the influence of the 
million ot hiaiiis ndncli luue thought befoie 
us, and that is why in oui cosmogonic 
tlieoiies as m out wliole conception ut hie, 
we stand at the antipodes ot Oiiental ideas 
The Japanese say the dead aie all hving and 
guide 0111 actions and onr thoughts After 
tw^entyfive centniies of Yedantic or Buddhistic 
tiaiiiing, the Onentars duet desiie is that 
he may never be reboin and that the ivork of 
Maya,*^the deliisivo shadow-play ot the ivoild, 
may some day vanish for good and all Ho 
would not dieadtlie “caloiific death” announced 
by scientists but lathei welcome it as the 
dissolution of foim and ladical siippiession 
ot pam foi which he is evei stii\ mg 

AVe Euiopeans are passionately attached 
to those ideas which Buddhism cousideis as 
the source ot all evil, such as the belief in 
the leality of a peisonal life, in its peimaneucy 
in the possibility ot individual happiness , 
and that is why ve could not lAishoiii peisonal 
and separate existence, —the oiilv one we can 
understand— to disappeai foi ever horn the 
ITnii^eise 

Science may well assert that oui planet will 
perish, and all phenomena come to an end , 
still ve hope that in spite of all, om life ivill 
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continue for ever, ou neiv Avorkls if need be, 
and that is no doubt ivhy some learned 
scientists represent to us these stones as the 
stuff that worlds are built of, and as a suie 
eMdence that life will lenew itself foi cvci 
and evei These tliooiies, liowcvoi, assume 
vaiious foims Some assure us that meteorites are 
due to the ciumblmg aivay of stais m evei 
smallei fragments, othcis again pronounce stais 
to be formed hv the agglomeiation of this dust 
111 ever largei quantities Their aim howevei, 
IS ahvays the same, it is to inter the possible 
creation ot new stais Tlie analysis ot 
meteorites has shoAvn them to consist of tJie 
same substance as our Earth itself and this 
idea, the impiety ot which it is said almost 
cost Anaxagoras his life, has become a com- 
monplace one 

Tins matenal unity is obviously a consi- 
deiation in favour of the evolution of woilds 
and conduces to the belief that life may not 
be an exclusive privilege of oui little planet 
An absolute pi oof is still wanting , no 
meteoiites have yet shoivn any tiace of the 
existence of organised ci’eatures on other 
planets This is not surpiisiiig if we reflect 
hoAv veiy small is the sliaie ot living nature 
as compaied to the mass of a planet Some 
eiidence of the univeisahty ot life va 5 then 
looked for on the specks of dust that cnciilate 
in space, pushed on their way by the piessure 
of solar lays This dust oiiginatmg horn tho 
atmosphere of planets might cany organic 
geiniN to be soAvn elsewdieie and thus the 
worlds Avhen about to disappeai would hand 
liver the torch of Life, as Lucretius says 
TTiae latupada iiculnui Unfoitnnately, onr 
desire to &id something that is ])ermanent 
now encounters fiesh difficulties EAciyone 
has heard of the new tlieoiios accoiding to 
which mattei is in a constant state ot 
evanescence such is radium, which in the 
coiiise of disaggicgation, sets hee a quantity 
of energy This energy, limvever, is subject 
to constant degiadation, becoming evei less 
ht tor the pioduction of phenomena that we 
can turn to an useful account Thus tho 
perspective oi univeisal death lemains 
unchanged 

It was thought at a time, from the 
appeaiance of the stailit sky that the sun 
must occupy approximately the centei of a 
limited aggregate of stais , whence the very 
natural deduction that all the matter compris- 
ed in tins aggregate, and all its eneigy, 
must end by wasting away It ivas hoAvever 
already a mistake to ascube to the legnm 
of space that Ave occupy a particulai and pn- 
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^ ileged sitiialLOii \a1iic1i it piobablv tloob not pos- 
set^s Later it was pointed out by the piesent 
AYuter that tlie appeaiance ot the staiht shy 
might be duo to the absoiption ot liglit bv all 
the meteoiites, the niimbio and size ol wliieh 
can to some evteiit be leclvonod b\ imwiis <il 
the shooting stais Calenlaiioiis couliiiin‘d 
oin hypothesis and it siaaiis inohable that 
the stais aie distiibuted almost umtoiinly 
much taithei aA\a\ than we thought, and 
that the dimnuihon of tlieii immbeis aiul 
iiicieasing dimness aie due to this etteet ol 
absoiption lYe aie then lost amid tlio stais 
like a man Avaiuloimg thioiigh a toiest in 
a fog He sees onl\ the tiiinks ol the 
neaiest tiees and might imagim' himself m 
a small wood but ilu‘ ioK'st m an immense 
one and what lie sees will t(\u‘h him nothing 
as to its leal dimenuoiis 

It niotooutes thus hll the space wu' may 
grant that then pait in tiie economy ot the 
Univeiso is an impmtant one, and that they 
contiibiite to foim new suns But Avhat aviII 
happen it tins mattei itselt fades away 
Must beliew' that it may be le-loimed 
soniOAyheie and that moteoiiies pioceed horn 
those unknown legions to teed the stais ^ 
Must AYO take as a meaningless table the 
myth ot Cluonos Avho wieiiched fium Ins 
fathei Oniaiios the puwmi to cieate new 
mattei Oi wnll Piometheiis ayIio did oiiee 
give ns the hie horn lieaven, be able to 
pick up this lost faculty This seems 
fantastic, but yet a modem scientist believes 
he has moated mattei out ot energy, and it 
the tact lb not yet a dehiutely pio\cd one, 
at least it does not seem to be out ot the 
leach of human genius ’VYhen avc kmnv 
how to piodiice mattei Awth oiii hands, W(' 
shall ceitainly hiid theoin^s to evplaiii how 
Natuie makes good hei losses, and insiiies 
tae indefinite duration ot the llniAoise 

As to the complete death ot the aaoiLI 
consequent on the degiadation ot eneig\, 
theie aio alieady \auoiis theoiies calculated 
to allay our feais on this point Fiom a 
piiiely mecliamstic stand-point the a])pari- 
tion ot a neAv state of the avoiUI, wheie 
energy Avonld inciease inside a limited 
portion of space instead oi snffeung degra- 
dation, IS obviously, if not impossible, 
at least highly improbable And yet how- 
ever inipiobable a phenomenon may be, 
it must “tiiin up” in the end, it no limit is 
set to the time and space consideiecl AYe 
aie deceived as ever by oiii old enemy, 
aiithropocentiism oiii icasoniiig is like that 
of the inhabitants (if theie aie any) ot the 


last paitieh's of an atom, who ladiiwe all 
the nni\ erne to be like tluMi own “miniatine 
atom” 01 oKe ol tin' slioitliw'd insect, 
extending to an iinlimit'od pioiod the limited 
t'\[)ei iiMua' ot its bind oMstmut' Wmc' it 
ink 1(0 thn inhin\it\ o! oui mituug wi' 
slnnild see chuilA tlud tin' IbuM'isi' must 
bt‘ at times enoimoiish out ol balaiioo, <iiul 
inoiistioiisK nK'giihn Wi' see an instancM' 
ol tills in th(' two immtmse eiiiients ot 
stais that si'cm to flow auuind im “Thei(‘ 
must -'\ist heie and thme sonu' (‘omiiaiative- 
Iv small legions “ot the size, sav, ol oiii 
stellai niuMnse — that diveigo notabh tioin 
the law ot tlnn line oqnilibi Him ' Snob woilds 
must Ndon come to lost, but otluos would go 
thiough till' same ehaiigi's in otbi'i poi lions 
ot space “Eteinih, then, would hi' tlu' 
extension ad inhnitiini ol a s(nios (»i oscilla- 
tions betAiceii chaos and ('quilibiunn, hi'tween 
movement and heat, a slow ilnilim 

The wouls we liaw' quoted au' bm lowed 
tiom modem sf/un/fs^ but is not th(‘ tlieoiv 
a, \eiw old OIK' ^ Oui Kastem philosophei 
Avould leph — it is identical with the doitnin' 
ot Kafpas^ the immense alt('inat(' pi'iimls o{ 
cosmic actiVLt\ and iepos('« What wi' haw' 
]nst examined tin' nnpi'imain'iu <* ol all 
tilings, was but <me aspi'ck ot Lasti'iii doetime 
as a mattei ot laet, it also te,ieln's that 
siibstaiK-e will K'cieati' new woilds without 
end, and that tln'ii destiuction and H'lU'wal 
aie like unto tin' leleiitless imidutmn oi a 
gieat wdieel, oi again, lilo' a ciieb' without 
liegi lining oi end 

The idea ot a la'ipetual lotuin oi 
existence is, thmi'toH' .i i‘onmioii oiu' to 
modem sen'iu*(' and to ainu'nt Indnui 
philoso[)h\ Aeeoidiiig to siiemi' tln'si^ 
lehiiths would pi'itoui' taki' phns' at iinnn'iise 
inteiAals ot time and spaet', but what imitti'is 
it Is it not aftei all but a (pn'stion ot 
units AYe may diead tin sinte^siM^ 

rebirths as a Hindoo foes, o\ on tho eontian, 
accept ehcoihilL, with Nn'tzseho, tin* Etc'imd 
Eetiim ot life 

It will be notiei'd that iieipAind ndiiin oi 
identical phenomena can only o(h*ui hi a 
UniACise wheie tmu' has an iinh'hniti' duHition 
but AvlicK' the luimbi'i of possible staff's m a 
limited one Such can only hi* tin' easf' in 
a hiiite iinmeisf' aUk'K' phenoim'iia ttike pLit'c 
by leaps and bounds, not nnlikf' a elic'ss- 
boaid wheie pawms can occupy hut a limitf'd 
nimibei of sqiiaies and ])ioduee luit a 
limited nnmbei ot combinations It we hold 
for coiitiniionsness oiidf'i any aspt'ct, we 
must have, instead oi Nietzscln'’s Eternal 
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Kotin n, an incloHnite succession of diftciont 
iomis 

It uuist 1)0 kc'pt 111 mind tliat these biotul 
cosnioloiiieal coiisuleiatioiis havi' little iiiteieH 
IkuoikI tliat ot destioymu the huid-luiul 
anthio])(iC(mtiic delusion ( the cause ot many 
eiiois ) and of gning us a bioadoi conceiitioii 
ot th(' tluiMnso Onc-e this lesult is acciiiiiod 
it behovi's ii>, to gi\e up inobleins yo cannot 
sol\e,aiid hole again ye tiiu 1 the Indian 
Rage this said ^^Entoitain no thoughts such as 
Tho yoilcl ]s eternal — tlu'y oildisiioiidonial — 
tlie yoild is limited — thi^ woild is not limited 
ThUs ] niLisecl o\ei our Uianohth 

ydien itstiiiclc iiio the cniiodealm bad peiliaps 
palmed off on iik* ,uid dubliod a (|iute common 
stone an lliaiioliih Tlu‘ liabit does not 
make tho monk, and a black ciiist is not 
sufficient CMclenci' of a meteoiic oiigm And 
bi'sidcs, p(M)[)lo yho watch tlu' ('\plosion ol a 
meteoi and ybo boai the yliizz ot the 
liagmonts diopimig on the giound might 
perchaiici' pick up in all good faith an\ 
pi'bblo ot singnlai appoaiaiic(‘ ylien the fall 
actnally took place at a gicat distance tiom 
ydioK' they stood AYo could ceitainly put 
tho case lictoro a luinoialogist, but yo shall 
latlioi cling to oLii illusion And attei all, 
o'von it tins stone has not recently been 
bulled through space, yet its elements must 
iia\(‘ yaiideied there eioyhilo, and will ictinn 


tlnthei an iiidotiinte nuinhm ot times , in a 
scns(‘, any ]uecc ot stonc' is a stone tioin 
heal eii 

And siiui' we ha\e attoinptod o\oi this 
iiietiHiiic stone horn (’hma, to tunn' apaiallel 
betycmi cosmogonic ideas m the East and 
tho \\b‘st, it is meet that ye should, bihoio 
concluding, point out wlnne tluu^ ditfei 
completely The ti'adniigs of idealist pliiloso- 
pheis haic neim shaken in tlu' least onr 
loalistic conception ot the* yoild, ylieiiMs in 
tho East it IS an ancient and deep-rooted holiel 
that the llnueise is Imt the piodnci^ of 
illusion and ol the individiml \\iJl-to-li\e 

Rutiposing, then, wo still take the question 
cum ipauosafm, wo should, each and all, he 
iesponsibl(‘ toi the ('Mstiaiei' of these iiag- 
ments ot meteoiites, toi them* tiitivn* 
adyentiiics, and foi the stais they y ill beget' 
(Jiie must pel haps he boin a Climaman oi an 
Indian, nut in tins only hut m countless 
lelinths, to become such a thmongh-going 
idealist Occidentals aie not iieai holi eying 
111 this powei of mind o^e] niattei, and none 
ot them would evei think ot taking othoryise 
than figiiiatnely the celehiatecl and somewhat 
aicliculoiis flight ot eloquence ot a Fiencli 
politician ‘AYe haye o\tinginshecl thioiighoiit 
the heayen’s lights tliat will neyci shine 
again '' 

T)aihlalc/l itdJi the anthods po mhswa by 

J BUHO 


THE SACRED PLACES OE MYSORE 


I I’ would he strange it a cuiintiy so closeh 
3 elated yith tho incidents in the lito ot 
Kainachandia, as that of Alysoie, clid not 
possess many places ot sacied inteicst Nut 
only aie many places identified with that 
gieat Indian epic the Kainayana, hut piacti- 
cally all the luanclies ot Tnchan icligions 
liaye some places specially saciod to the 
tolloyeis ot these faiths Though it is highly 
piobahle that the Buddhists came to Mysoie 
in considerahle numbers, tui Siiiigeii is de- 
finitely connected with Buddhist legend, there 
aie no places today that haye any special infceicst 
tioni the Bnddhist point of yiew But othoi 
faiths lia^e temples and shinies which still 
comniaiicl the deyotion of a large consti- 
tuency ot ckw otees. It is the olpect of this short 


aiticlc to diaw attention to a tewr ot the 
chief places otpiJgi image yitliin the lioundaiies 
ot the Mysoie Rtate, though the notices ot 
each must necossaiily be biiof 

SPiAVAXAnELGOLA 
A\bthout doubt one oi the most imjciue 
plao(‘S ot pilgiimage is that ot Riaraiia bclgola 
the ceiitio ot the" Jam faith in Jiidia It is 
the lesidence ot tho inincipal gum oi that 
sect and he is held in high honoiii thiough- 
oiit India Those who haye iisited tins place 
will nevei foigct tho impiessiye statue which 
has been cut out ot the solid rock, a Imge 
image neaily sixty feet liigli The colossal 
image of (romateswaia, is sunounded by a 
mimhei of sacied lunldings, xyliile on the 
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h\ol\c veals oi so On tlnil 
occasion thousands o1 ]iip{‘es 
are expended bv A\ealtliy Jams 
toi the piiipose ot celebiatiny 
this testival 


SIU.\ (iFAU 


Temple at Siavanabelgola 

opposite lull, kiiovn as Chandra Bettii, 
there aie many inteicsting Bastis According 
to a tiadition ot the Jains, this place was 
visited by Chandra Ciipta, the celebrated 
Empeioi ot India, who abdicated his thione 
and adopted the life of a hermit The oldest 
temple on the hill is dedicated to this rulei 
The hill on which the great statue is fdnnd 
is known as Indra Betta, and uses about foiii 
hundred feet above the village below The 
visitor to the temple on the summit has to 
lemove his shoes ^vhere he begins to ascend 
the sacred hill, and he soon finds that he 
has no pleasant task if he is not used to 
walking over the blazing rocks in liis stock- 
ings It IS not many years since tlie autho- 
rities began to insist on this method of ai)- 
pioach for Europeans, but now it is uiiivei- 
sally insisted upon The image is nude and 
elect, facing the noith, and can be seen toi 
many miles as one approaches by the road 
The proportions ot the hguies aie not aciv 
good, for t]ie arms are too long toi the body 
i'rom the knees upwaids the legs aie also a 
little out ot pioportion Aiound the legs and 
the lower paits ot the bod) may be seen the 
representations ot anthills, with a ciecping 
plant sending its branches out tioin either 
side, twining ovei the legs and tliighs These 
aw said to symbolise the complete spiutiial 
absti action of an ascetic who is absoibed 
in the contemplation of the Divine Though 
festivals ot a minor sort are held in the 
course of the year, the great festival, when 
the huge image is washed with ghee, takes 
place only after a long interval of about 


The '>eat of the Jagatguni 
Is the mobt sacied spot iii 
all Jlysoic State, and it holds 
a veiy high place among tlie 
shinies ot India It isdnectlv 
connected with the stoiw ol 
the Ramayaiia, toi it was 
heiothat the Vilihandaka Risiii 
peitornied penance and wheie 
Rishya-Sringa, a eolebiated 
chaiactei in the Ramayaiia 
was born Inteiestmg thoiigli 
its connection mavbe witli the 
Icgendaiv stones ot tlie 
past, its chief glorv is its connection 
with the gieat Saiva letoinun, Sankaia- 
chaiya Heie he tounded tlu' spmtual 
till one winch he and his spintual des- 
cendants have continued to hold Wlierevm 


Gtomateswara at Siavanabelgola 
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the gum «)i this place goeR, and ho ha^ to 
male long toius to collect tunds toi liis 
Matt, he is siue ot a loyal welcome From 
tlie highest to the lo^^ of piactically eveiY 
caste, they will meekly follow barefooted his 
palanquin as it is earned across the street, 
a light he possesses with lew others in South 
India A few years ago the aged guru died 
and his mantle fell on a young boy who is 
now howTvei, caiiymg on the full respon- 
sibilities ot the 01 del The \illage ot Siin- 
gen lies amid some of the wildest scenery 
in the noith-west ot the State, and the louiney 
to it IS not an easy one There are said 
to be over a hundred temples m the place, 
and certainly one appeals to see them at 
every trim, but tlie most tamous ot them 
all IS the one known as the Vidyasankaia, an 
ornamental building of gieat inteiest The 
gum lives in a modern-looking building 
across the river vhicli is reached by means 
ol a small latt Real the steps that leacli 
down to the river, there aie hiindieds ot 
sacred fishes which daily leceive their ration 
tiom the priests and \isitors to the temple 
There are several large festivals in the couise 
ot the year, but the pimcipal one is that 
known as Navaiatri, when all classes of the 
population aie fed at the expense ot the matt, 
and cloths are distiibuted to the wmnieii who 
attend The Government of Mysore gives a 
large giant to this temple, but among its 
adheieiits are many wealthy people who do 
not stmt their wealth in siippoit ot this 
impoitant matt His Highness the MaJiaiajah 
takes a deep, personal interest in the wel- 



Back view ot Image at Siavanabelgoia 


taie ot the whole place Doubtless semethmg 
ot the old glory ol Eimgeii has disap- 
peaied, but tor many ages to come it will 
continue te hold a w^aim place in the hearts 
ot the followers ot Sankaia- 
chary a, and of many other 
castes as well 

BELUE 

Tins place is mentioned m 
the Puranas and ancient ins- 
criptions .as Yelxir, and is 
often styled the Southern 
Benares The temple here is 
consecrated to Chenna Kesava, 
and was built by the Hoysala 
king, Yishnii Yardana, when 
he lett his own faith, Jainism 
and became a follower ol 
Yishiui The temple dates 
back to the twelfth century, 
and contains some of the finest 
specimens of architecture 
known generally as Chalukyan 
Many travellers visit the town 
tor the sake ot seeing the 
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Now Temple at Snngcn 


Brahmans on the Steps ot Siingcii tomplo 


excellent workmanship in this fine temple, 

but the great niaioiity of visitors aie the when the god was bi ought to Belar 

simple common iolk of the neighbouring towns The god is theiotore undei the nccessitv ot 

and Tillages who make a point of timing their making occasional trips to see the goddess on 

visit with the celebration of the gieat annual the lulls some miles awav and this Ik* doi's 

festival, which is held for five clays in April by means of a largo pair ol slipixn^ kip it ioi 
The following story is i elated of the god ot this piiipose m the temple The making of 
this temple It is said that by some mistake the new shoes to leplace those worn outlies 

the goddess vas left on the Bababiidaii Hills, witli <i ceitam class of people, and as a 

lewaid they aie permitted 
to entei the coixityard oi the 
temple On the occasion ot 
the fcsti\ak all castes, ai(' 
permitted on a certain day 
into the temple itselt Tlu^ 
festival heie appeals to he 
ranch less popiilai than it used 
to he, blit foi those A\ho 
have a love for the fini' ca- 
ainples of Indian ait, it vill 
be difficult to find much finei 
woik than that in the temples 
hole 

NUNJUXGUJJ 

The fact that the loyal 
family of Mysore takes adeep 
interest in the welfare ot the 
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CaiYiBgs on Belui Temple 
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GEAMUNBl 


Anotlier temple closely 
associated with the Royal 
Family of Mysore, (in fact, it Siva-Ganga Hill 

IS looked upon as the most intimate of the reli- Kab, and in olden times human sacrifices 
gioiis associations of the Palace), is that on weie not uncommon on the hill 


Sacred Bull on Chamundi 

temple is associated with the 
histone rulers who hare from 
time to time niled the dis- 
trict, hut it IS claimed that 
it has connections with the 
legendary period of Indian 
history As Naujiuigud can 
be easily reached hy trains 
from Mysore, it is not siiipris- 
ing that so many take advantage 
of the oppoitnnity of paying 
a visit to a shiine which has 
so many sacred associations 
As in the case of several other 
temples m the State large 
grants are made for the upkeep 
of the temple at Nanjungud 


Chamundi Hill, the great hill overlooking the 
city of Mysore The hill uses to a height 
of neaily 3500 feet above sea-level, and can 
be ascended either by load or by a long 
flight of stops The load is fit tor inotoih, 
and since His Highness opened out the new 
one, motoiists may delight in a iiin bom the 
city to the summit But tlioso who wish to 
see Chamundi under the most inteiesting 
conditions must iisit it on the occasion ol 
the Dasaia or on the da\s imnnnliately tollov- 
ing when the annual tcstnal is laid theu^ 
Piobablv nowheie in South India n theic 
such ail assortment ot beggais, ot every 
possible desciiptimi, as lines that slope of 
o\ei a thousand steps Reaching tiie top ot 
the lull one sees the tine temple theu^ on 
Avhich the Royal Family has spent so much 
money Ivrishaii Raja Wodeyai lepaued the 
sin me in 1827 and tniiiislied it vitlia towei, 
and m 1848 he presented it vith s(‘\erui 
animal cais winch aie used in the pioccs- 
sion The iiiling Pi nice has siibscubed huge- 
ly and cariiod out many impiovoments Tiie 
temple, as ivell as the steps on the lull, is 
co\eicd with innumciable eloctuc lights One 
of the striking features of Chamundi is the 
huge bull half way up, and noiv to ho i cached 
easily from the new load It js a fine speci- 
men of caivmg and was placed tiioie bv 
Dodda Deva Raja sometime in the sovoiiteeiith 
cento y Much might be said ot this interost- 
mg^ sacred lull, but this brief notice must 
suffice Chamundi of course is the goddess 
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The remaining chief sacred places m the 
State, though none the less niteiesting can 
only bo biietly mentioned 

MELKOTE 

Though not so impoitant as it once was, 
this town IS of gieat sanctity on account 
of its association with the gieat reformer 
Ramaniijachaiya who ded to this place when 
he was persecuted by the Chola king early 
in the 12th century Heie he hved for 14 
years, and it thus became the chief seat of 
the Sii Yaishanava ' sect of Brahmans. The 
Muhammadans, m the time when they oveiiaii 
Mysore, did much damage to this place Theie 
are few people living in the town save 
Brahmans who depend on the funds of the 
temple for sustenance Tt is inteiestmg to note 
that, as a reward for assisting Ramanuja to 
lecover an image' of Krishna when it was 
earned off to Delhi,' two classes of outcastes 
are gi anted the privilege of entering the 
temple on one single occasion in the year 

BABABUBAH PITA 

Reference must be made to this interest- 
ing cave, especially as it is a place sacred 
both to Muhammadans and Hindus Tlieie 
IS a cave, some distance 'from the highest 
point of this range of hills, which lie a few 
miles from Chikmagalur, running some 
distance into the eaith The Muhammadans 
asseit that this is the name of Bababudan 
one or then kalandais, while the Hindus 
assert that it is the tomb of Datiatiya 
Thousands of pilgrims of both faiths make 
the journey over these hills to pay their 
respects to the memoiy of these bygone 
saints The cave and the rest-houses are in 
charge of a Mussalman 


SIVAGANGA 

The sacred lull of Sivaganga m the 
Bangaloie District, also attracts a large 
numbei of pilgrims throughout the yeai, but 
especially on the occasion of the 
special festivals The number of steps lead- 
ing to the top IS said to equal the number 
of yojanas hence to^ Benares This climb is 
called the Dakshiiia Kasi, and it is said that this 
hill-ascent is equal in meiit to a pilgrimage 
to Benares The temples on the hill aie of 
no special interest, though the place is well' 
woith a visit for many leasons 

TIRTHAHALEl 

This small town m the Malnad districts 
of Shemoga attiacts a considerable numbei 
of pilgrims on account of the tirtha or 
sacied hath in the middle of the river This 
IS associated with the life of Parasu Rama 
whose sms were cleansed at this sacred 
spot 

CEITALBBUG 

A brief reference may be made to this 
place as it is the most important centre of 
the Ling aits, an impoitant sect in the State. 
Heie the chief guru of the Lingaits has 
his math, and it naturally attracts latge 
numbers of the followers of the Lingait 
faith It IS generally conceded that the guru 
residing heie holds the supreme place m this 
sect 

Not all the sacied places have, by any means 
been mentioned heie but these are among 
the chief, and attract the largest numbei 
of pilgrims The Government of Mysore, 
through its muzrai Department regulates 
many of the temples and thus ensures then 
proper direction 

M MAINE. 


THE INDIM MATCH INDUSTRY AND THE ANGLO-SWEDISH 

MATCH COMBINE 


T he news recently published in the daily press 
about the Swedish Match Combine having 
doubled their share capital, has been 
received in this country with the usual apathy 
displayed by us in such matters Reuter 

90—10 


further informs us that about half of the 
mcreased shares were placed for subscription 
in England, it being intended to establish four 
match factories m India at Calcutta, Madras 
Bombay, and Karachi, respectively 
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Curiously enough, after the first an- 
nouncement in the daily piess, by Eeuter, 
about the capital increment and its objective, 
a certain European firm of Calcutta who are 
sole agents for the Swedish Match Trust, issued 
a sort of a demal in the form of a letter to 
the ‘Statesman”, putting forward a statement 
that the capital mcrement had taken place 
some years back and had nothing to do with 
the starting of factories in India One won- 
ders whether this fi.rm was ignorant of the 
doings of its principals or this denial was 
meant as a blind to luE any agitation amongst 
those who are interested in match production 
in this country 

Now, what is the significance of this move 
and what does India gam or lose by this ? 

The significance can be summed up shortly 
as Indian aspirations towards an mdi- 

genous match industy”, as things stand Foi 
what chance have poor, undercapitahsed, 
badly directed infant industries in competi- 
tion with an all-powerful rival who, needless 
to say, will leave no stone unturned in its 
attempt to crush them 

The gain to India may be summed up m 
one word as “cheaper matches”, and that is 
all There may be an idea in the minds of 
some people that at least a large number of 
Indian labourers will receive employment m 
these concerns That is, at its best, not much 
Specially so in this case, as m the match 
industry, which is chiefly an automatic machi- 
nery concern, the number of hands employed 
in proportion to the amount of output is very 
low indeed A factory turning out about three 
miUion gross boxes per annum (about one-fifth 
of the total Indian requirement) would provide 
employment for, at the most, about a thou- 
sand labourers m all, probably much less 
No doubt a number of highly skilled employees 
will be engaged, but that will all be 
the usual imported vaiiety — that much can be 
guaranteed. 

Now as regards the loss — 

First of all, it will mean that an essential 
industry, and a profitable one, goes under the 
control of a foreign trust ; that is to say, a parti- 
cularly good technical industry will have its 
doors shut as far as Indian capital, brain, 
skilled labour and direction are concerned 

Secondly, it means that a steady drain of 
Indian money will go on This money being 
taken out of the country, as it is now, wiU 
not be available for the financmg of other 
enterprises or encouragement of fresh ventures 
So it will not fructify, as far as Indians are 
concerned. 


Thirdly, it will mean that a good few 
Indian companies wEl be placed face to face 
with ruin 

Fourthly, it will mean that some of 
this country’s natural resources will be ex- 
ploited to extract money fiom its people 

It IS really within the sphere of an econom- 
ist to balance the gam and loss account 
in such instances, but it is sufficiently evident 
in the present one as to which way the scale 
is mchned 

Some time back when the expeits sent by 
the Swedish firm were exploring this countiy, 
the present wiitei wasted a considerable amount 
of time and money m trying to convince 
Indian capitahsts about the possibilities of 
the match industry in this countiy He was 
invariably met with an answer that this 
countiy was not suited for this particulai 
industry Fuithei, the opinion of many qmie 
eminent technical men, such as boilei mspec- 
tois, coal mei chants, etc , etc , were produced 
to confound him ' The Swedish tmst has now 
proved beyond doubt that the industry can 
be developed heie, foi if it weie not so, 
such an old established film ivould not ven- 
ture out here on such a large scale That the 
mvesligation made by their experts was very 
thorough IS well known to all who aie 
concerned 

This experience of the writer is, by the 
way, nothing new in this country It is 
the same in every industry in this country 
Capital here is, as a lule, stupendously 
ignoiant and so woe betide the pooi technical 
man who goes soliciting help He meets 
with scant courtesy, is ofteied teims that 
no honest self-respecting man could accept 
and, to cap all, is required to dance atten- 
dance in a way that a beggar would be 
ashamed to do If in spite of all this he 
agrees to work, he is hampered m his work 
in every possible way and receives as httle 
help as may be possible. In case the con- 
cern shows profit, the capitalist sits down 
to think out a plan for driving out the tech- 
mcal man, “in ordei to effect some saving” 

However, all this is irrelevant The ques- 
tion IS how to meet the present situation 
and to assure the chances of indigenous 
ventures along the same line The hue of 
work, in the opinion of the writer, should 
be as follows — 

1 All the existing Match Industry concerns 
should fom an association The association 
should have active secretaries 

2 They should all subscribe towards a 
conjoint propaganda work 
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3, If possible, they should all unite and, 
forming a strong central body, try to estab- 
lish concerns all over the country With 
the help of influential men, a sum of a crore 
and a half of rupees should not be very 
difficult to raise, specially as there is no 
longer any doubt about the possibilities of 
this industry in this country, 

4 The legislature should be moved for 
the passing of a stringent law prohibiting 
the granting of any concession in the reserved 
forest areas to any concern of which the 
capital and direction are not both at least 
three-fourths Indian Indeed such an enactment 
should be made with regard to all our natural 
resources 

5 The Government should be required 
to guarantee that no concessions in customs 
rates or State railway freights are to be given 
to any concern of foreign origin and control 

6 To balance the loss in revenue due to 
decrease m imported matches, a fairly heavy 
excise levy should be imposed on matches 
All match-producing concerns of which the 


directorate and capital are at least three-fourths 
Indian should be given a substantial exemp- 
tion m the excise levy 

It is about time that the politicians of this 
country took some interest in its industiial 
development All the legislative bodies, 
whether provincial or central, should contain 
ginger groups” to watch the interests of the 
Indian investor and the Indian industrialist 
The Associated Portland Cement Co lias 
established a huge cement factory, the 
Swedish Match Trust is going to establish 
four match factories, Peek Frean and Co , are 
going to start biscuit manufacture Cammell 
Laird, steel works, etc. Railways, Tramways, 
Telephone Companies, Electricity supply. 
Gas supply. Petroleum mines, etc , are already 
all controlled by foreign monopolists If 
on top of that, existing industries are swamp- 
ed out or futuie possibilities made inacces- 
sible, then even if a political swaraj is 
attained, it would be about as valuable as a 
month old dead cat 

“TECHNICAL MAN” 


THE OLD OLD STORY 

BY SANTA CHATTBRJEE 


( 11 ) 

T ARINIKANTA could not resist the winter 
winds this time and was laid up A 
thrill born of strange fears went through 
the little family He was aged enough, and 
if he took leave now? Then even the poor 
shelter afforded by a rickety room would be 
gone The four people never discussed this, 
but if one would only look at their faces, it 
could be clearly seen that the shadow of some 
serious anxiety overcast all of them At 
night Aruna would clasp Karuna so tightly 
in her arms that one would thmk she was 
afraid of losing her Didt as well, through the 
agency of an unseen hand Tarimkanta 
would clasp Karuna’s hands, when she went 
to his bedside, and look up into her face 
with his eyes alive with a painful eloquence. 
He did not require any spoken words to give 
himself away The poor old man would feel 
like jumping off his bed when he thought 
about how Karuna, a helpless daughter of 
Bengal, would go out into the world in his 


absence with two persons depending on her 
But he had no strength Ronu would leave 
his play to come to his bedside and ask, 
“You are feehng a little better, aren’t you, 
Dadamashay ?” Even the httle leisure that 
Karuna had became congested with work and 
worries It would not do to absent oneself 
from work day after day The chain of 
thirty rupees a month draggedthe body every- 
day to work, but the mind would not surren- 
der to it, and, as a result, both mind and 
body would become tired of this incessant 
disharmony As she sat in the class, her 
mind wandered and she drifted into a sea of 
apprehensions Now she would think, may 
be Aruna has forgotten to give Dadamashay 
his medicine and is busy gossiping with 
Sailaja now she would imagine Aruna mis- 
understanding the mute message in the old 
man’s eyes and trying to relieve his breath- 
ing difficulties by piling up more blankets 
and covers upon him, and now she would 
fear lest Ronu went and told the wrong things to 
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the doctor Earuna used to think that every- 
body excepting herself suffered from want 
of clear thinking , only she knew when and 
how to say and do things but here in the 
school she was wasting her time on a lot of 
silly girls while a thing of much greater 
importance was being bungled or mis- 
managed by children If this neglect and 
bungling caused the loss of a life, it would 
be impossible to get it back, but it would 
hardly matter if she chattered to these girls 
a few days later than now Her pupils had 
so far been used to being praised by Karuna 
and this had encouraged them no end But 
now-a-days if any effoits were made at self- 
display, fishing for compliments, etc , or even if 
only questions were asked, she always told 
them that even seven consecutive incarnations 
would not improve their intellect a ]ot and 
that it would be better if they left her in 
peace rather than worry her by making efforts 
at learning The giils, of course, had no 
power to leave her alone and merely troubled 
their little heads off to find a reason for 
this strange behaviour on Kaiuna’s part 
Those that had the power to give her leisuie 
knew that hfe held, as a matter of course, 
sorrows, sicknesses, births, deaths, nuptials, 
and fraud along with these , and they also 
knew that the best policy was to oveilook 
things and not to woiry about them 

At home, almost daily, the rice burned to 
cinders owing to neglect, the milk boiled over 
and the fish went to feed the cat The old 
man lay in his bed and listened to the tales 
of waste and to the efforts of the younger 
people to reduce their grief by incriminating 
one another, but he could not help the 
situation 

That morning it was cloudy from bieak 
of dav Winter, spring and the ram gods 
had, as it weie, declared war against each 
othei But it made things pretty uncomfort- 
able for man Above, it was densely clouded, 
one could not obtain even a glimpse of the 
sun , below, the south wind was, as it were 
scattering snow, the ram came, as if in hesi- 
tation, stopping and drizzling by turns The 
whole world seemed to be trembling m the 
cold, sitting cramped and closely wrapped up 
in a black cover It was a day of crisis for 
Tannikanta Karima had waived the tempta- 
tion of her thirty rupees, as she had on so 
many occasions of late, and remamed at 
home The school Tus had come and gone 
and Sailaja had merely heard its rumble 
^t nevertheless she was enlightening Sudha, 
Oh, she IS a great girl ^ The old man is so 


ill and she has no worries ^ Sec how she 
goes out every day to teach, never lorgetting 
to put on frefehly ironed things Only 
money , that’s what she knows I couldn’t 
have done so” 

Sudha said, “But she has not been to 
school to-day That boy shouted to the 
’bus man that she would not go ” 

Sailaja was slightly non-plussed and said, 
“Oh ! may bo , but one must say, the old man 
is lucky to-day, every other day she sci am- 
bles into the ’bus long before others And 
how can I say that it is only love of money ? 
She would he keeping seivants worth thirty 
rupees each m a day or two” Sudha said, 
“Well, she may , but she can’t very ivell 
buy her daily food with his money botoio 
their marriage ” 

Sailaja was defeated, but she continued, 
“May not be her daily food, but we aie not 
quite ignoiant of what she docs luiy God 
has given us eyes We undei stand a thing 
or two Well, let her do what she can 
while the day lasts , a light complexion 
goes a long way to tiiin the woild's head 
Wliy should I worry about other ])eo])l('’R 
affairs ? Poor I am, and even it 1 lomam 
poor during seven births, I could never 
perfoim such Ichemta ^ dancing behmd the 
veil ” 

Sudha said, “Don’t say so many things , 
you could get nothing now even if you 
danced ” 

Sailaja got furious and cried out, “Yes 
yes, had I been a woman of that soit, I 
should not be shoving about ])ots and pans 
throe times a day I am going now I have 
no time to talk nonsense with yon I shall 
have to go to Sisir’s wedding and must 
finish the house woik early” 

As soon as Sailaja came out of the mom, 
she found Kanina sitting on the staiicase 
and vaping her eyes She turned ^boi head 
and went downstairs as soon as she saw 
Sailaja The latter halted a moment in 
surpiise, then went into her room and began 
to take clothes out of her box and pile them 
upon the floor 

The day was not a nice one and the 
cabbies had put up their faies accordingly 
And fearing lest it became impossible to 
find a cab or the cabby asked a veiy high 
fare when going to the maiiiage, all the 
womenfolk and the little ones in the house 
had a cab called early and packed them- 

Khemta is a hght land of dance, genemlly 
performed by nautch girls 
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selves in it after having all its windows 
closed and started towards their destination 
in that extremely close foimation which 
reminds one of a cartload of earthen pots 
containing raw sugar The men also started 
on foot, if not quite so eaily, yet allowing a 
good margin of time Who knows when it 
would start pouring from above, and no one 
caied for an untimely hath 

Karuna wondered as she sat by the head of 
Tarinikanta how long it would be befoie 
this present lapsed into the past Aftei that 
where would they stand, how would they live, 
and many other such worries troubled her heart 
The more the worries pressed heavily on her 
imnd, the more she trembled in the fear of 
evil, and she thought that evil would come 
into her life, riding, as it were, on the 
backs of those worries, and that by driving 
away the latter she would be able to keep 
the former away from her She knew that the 
cause of her misgivings was before her eyes, 
yet she gave it a psychological explanation 
and tried to get rid of the real by shutting 
the eyes 

Tarinikanta was lying with his eyes 
closed , but he suddenly stretched his arms 
and made movements as if he wanted some- 
thing Karuna foigother thoughts and leaned 
over the old man’s face with hei eyes fuU 
of enquiry Tarim gazed at her for a long 
time, then began to caress her with his hand 
and said, “No, leave it alone you are 
too young, too helpless ” The old man 

turned his head and lay quiet agam. 

Not understanding what Dadamashay 
wanted to say, Karuna waited in silence and 
curiosity But Tarim could not keep still 
for long He turned again and kept his 
hand on Karuna’s and said “What does the 
doctor say, didi^ Is there no hope?” 

It was not that the doctor had any 

hopes But he had not said clearly that 

Tanni might not live six months or a year 

longer It was hard to predict things unless 
this crisis was over Karuna somehow thought 
that for some reason or other Dadamashay 
was not being able to rise above his earthly 
ties One has to leave this earth some time 
or other ; but one tried to push back the time 
of departure as far as possible , not that Karuna 
was ignorant of this or believed her Dada- 
Tuashay to be suffering from illusions So 
she could not find voice to say things , the 
pain of the coming separation turned nex 
words into tears She could not talk philo- 
sophy to Tarinikanta Finding^^ Karima silent, 
Tarim said again in gasps, “I dmow it is 


funny to fear death at old age, yet one has 
the last things to perform and one cannot 
make a seen it of these ” 

Karmia’s voice choked, yet she said, “The 
doctor has siid nothing definitely He would, 
after this crisis passes ” 

Even Tarim smiled He said, “If the crisis 
passes anyoi e would be able to say But if 
it does not, there would not be any one to 
listen to it” Kaiuna could see that the talk 
pained Taiiri She leaned over his face and 
said, “Tell me, what you have got to do I 
vull do it ai once ” 

Tarim th mght for a long time, he stroked her 
affectionately many a time, as if he wanted 
to take away all her soitows by his mere 
touch He bad not the strejigth to say things 
with a piopcT preface, but le could not veiy 
well blurt out the main thiii^^ Aftei hesitat- 
mg a long while he said, ‘Didi, I cannot 
give you anything befoie going, rather I am 
leaving the l»urden of this tenible gift upon 
you In my old age I wanted to leave 
something to you and as a result I have 
amassed a debt of two thousand rupees after 
parting with all I had But do not fear, didi, 
the debt is nnne and nobody can touch you 
for this Bui I do not feel any peace on 
account of wasting so much money belonging 
to others So I could not lielp telling you 
this If ever better days dawn for you, do not 
forget this, but remember, this debt does not 
touch you ” 

Taiini began do grope under his pillow 
Karuna got the key out, opened the small 
wooden cash ])Ox with ft and held out the 
contents befoie him When Tarim pointed 
out, she found papeis which showed how the 
philosopher Taiini had got entangled in a 
debt of two thousand rupees by trymg to get 
rich secretly by starting a business Karuna 
looked at the old man with the papers in her 
hand and found on his worn-out face such an 
expression of helplessness as made it im- 
possible to lool: at it Two dtops of tear 
rolled down Ka una’s cheek and feU on the 
bed Covering her eyes somehow with the 
papers, Karuna said, “Dadamasliay, I shall 
pay off your debt I am making it mine now 
Tto I shall not l)e able to neglect it. Do 
not fear Think that I am your grandson and 
not granddaughter Would you fear to put 
this burden on a grandchild of the male sex?” 

Dadamashay smiled a wan smile He 
thought, no doubt, that he would not fear, but 
Kci'i'una was not horn a son 81 le vas a 
daughter whom ho himself had allowed to 
grow up like other daughters in Bengal How 
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could he put the burdens of a son on the 
shoulders of one whom he had not tried to 
bring up as a son and whose future he had 
left totally in the hands of futurity? He 
could not to-day give over to her this bur- 
den simply because she was asking for it, 
knowing, as he did, that he had never given 
her what every son got as a matter of right 
larmi said, No, no, don’t do any such thing 
You are a young girl, don’t take up such a 
heavy burden on an impulse ” 

Karuna had a stroke of obstinacy, she 
said, "Why not ? Is not a young girl a human 
being? Why do you not trust a girl? I wiU 
not give up the burden I am taking up, even 
if it cost me my life You need not worry 
about this.” 

But merely saying “need not” does not 
end worries Karuna’ s words increased the 
trouble. To the soriow of his indebtedness 
were added the worries born of the fool- 
hardiness of this obstinate girl. His mind 
became more restless ; but there was no 
strength to express it He therefore kept 
quiet. In the next room Aruna was sleeping, 
seated on a stool, a book in her hand, and 
the table serving as a pillow Karuna ran to 
her and waked her saying, “Just go and sit 
near Dadamashay for a while, will you? I 
have got some work to do, it might take time” 

Tarmi was going to say something He 
stretched his hand towards her But Karuna 
went out without noticing his movements 

( 12 ) 

Karuna had seen her Dadamashay stretch- 
ing his hand But she had come away, 
behaving as if she had not seen anything 
The look of hopelessness and sorrow, the 
vam efforts of the dying man to do his last 
bit of unfinished duty, had roused in her 
mind such great pity that it gave her 
strength to contemplate the performance of 
the impossible Lest Tarim should cause a breach 
in her determination by word or deed, she 
did not wait to listen to him but ran out 
of 4 he room to do something while the 
imp ulse remained fresh in her nund. 

As soon as she came out on the small 
strip of open terrace in front of the staircase 
which bordered the entrance hke a narrow 
ribbon, a gust of rain-beanng wind burst 
upon her head and body The icy breeze, 
anointed hei excited being with a coating of 
snow, as it were, and the starless heavens with 
their sombre clouds put an impenetrable screen 
of darkness before her and obstructed her 
vision. Karuna looked about and saw aH the 


rooms were under lock and key , she went 
towards the stairs and fell with her worn- 
out slippers into a puddle of dead cold 
water which had collected in a hollow, a 
gift of time, in the old stairway Thinking 
of a light, she discovered that the kerosene oil 
lamp which occupied a niche in the wall of 
the staircase had gone out long ago under 
the mcessant caresses of the drizzling rain 
and the gusty wind Nature was trying, as it 
were, to snatch away with a hundred hands 
the little warmth in the heart of the helpless 
poor girl with which she had come out im- 
pulsively to do the impossible. Karuna 
stood stiff and tried to think out something, 
but thoughts refused to come Karuna 
wondered, what she would have done had 
it been so ordained that if she failed to pay up the 
two thousand rupees then and there, she should 
have had to draw the thundeis upon her head But 
even this imagined threat failed to foice her mind 
to respond Looking up at the threatening 
thunder clouds with helpless eyes, her mind 
said, “I don’t know, I have nothing ” Karuna 
tried to shake up her mind iii a thousand 
ways, but without success She w'as freezing 
in the cold, she caught hold of her dress, 
drew it tightly round hei neck and stood 
still more hudied up. A locket with two 
locks of her parents’ hair hung upon hei 
bosom from a very thin chain of English 
gold— thin almost like a hair She thought, “Here 
is gold,” as she put her hand on it But the next 
moment she thought that in the markets of 
the world even this invaluable treasure would 
fetch not more than twenty or thirty rupees 
Karuna wanted to rush into her loom and 
lie down on the bed with her face co vexed 
let endless darkness drown even that little 
ray of light which has kept up the stiuggie 
in her heart in this deep gloom But 
that did not happen Something must be 
done She remembeied Taiinikanta’s words— 
,this debt did not concern her in the least 
Then why ? Why so much worry foi nothing ? 
But she has given her word, she wanted to 
give her Danamashay the peace born of relief 
from indebtedness on his last journey. May- 
be there was no time, may be the time to 
think was nearly over, what could one gam 
by wastmg time? 

Karuna did not see a single person in 
their house, and no one in the house had the 
capacity to give so much money She des- 
cended the steps in the dark She did not 
know where to go, but she thought that if 
she only went forward she would find a way It 
seemed to her that probably a similar feeling 
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infected the drowning man, who perhaps let 
himself go, quietly, with the flow of destiny, 
knowing that whatever is to happen wdl 
happen and be over some time She left the 
limits of then house behind Where would 
she go ? Never m her life had she stepped 
out m the road on such a fnghtful night 
And how often and how many steps has she 
ever walked alone even in daylight? 

Liftmg her eyes Karnna saw— the electnc 
lamps in the first floor rooms of Abmash’s 
house shining like a circle of light in the 
intense darkness Even m that horrible murk, 
the hghts of the red house showed Karuna 
her way from behind the green Venetians and 
smilingly beckoned her Not that Karuna had 
not thought of Abmash, but she knew he was 
out of town That knowledge held a consola- 
tion in that she knew that she would not have 
to cling to Abmash as a last resort in her 
distress But she could not think of anywhere 
to go to excepting to that light Nor had she 
the strength to go further She thought, ‘Let 
me go to Satadal, she is in that Wse, it 
gives one a lot of strength, help and ideas to 
go to a second person and talk over things ” 

The ram was still fallmg m a fine spray It 
wrapped up Karuna and rested on her clothes 
and hair like a network of fine woven pearls. 
Karuna did not look anywhere but walked 
straight into the front verandah of Abinash’s 
house Generally the ground floor rooms were 
not lighted at this time, but to-day there were 
hghts. The light fell on Kanina’s white dress, 
shawl and decoration of ram drops, and 
earned the message of her arrival back into 
the room She had scarcely covered two steps 
when she was surprised to hear the strong 
but sweet voice of Abinash calhng, “Karuna!” 

Karuna turned round. Abmash ran up to 
her and cned, “"Why, what are you doing here 
m this rain and storm?” 

Karuna fumbled for words and said, “I 
have got some business”. 

Abinash came neaier and caught hold of 
her shawl, saymg, “Good Lord’ This is all 
wet You will £e of pneumonia’” 

Karuna backed, went up another step and 
said, “No, nothing will happen to me, let me 
go” 

Abmash suddenly lost his temper and said, 
“Do you know more about this than I ? Come 
into this room, throw that away, cover yourself 
up with this blanket and sit down” 

She had no strength to-day to defy Abi- 
nash She felt as if it would be the best 
solution of things if somebody else could be 
found to take over charge of all the thmkmg 


and worrying from her and make her do things 
to Older. She again descended the two steps, 
entered the room and sat down as prescribed 
by Abmash The bright lights and the splen- 
dour of the room, combined with Abinash’s 
mtense surprise and joy, helped to loosen the 
freemg shackles of her mind She stood up 
agam quickly and said, “Where is Satadal? 
Let me go to her.” 

Abmash became thoroughly pungent and 
remaiked, “Why, am I eating you up? What- 
ever might be the wonderful thing that an 
inert bundle hke Satadal could do for you in 
this stormy night? And am I such an use- 
less corpse that I cannot do it?” 

This harsh and crude figure of speech at 
once brought back into Karuna’s mind the 
deathly pale face of Tarinikanta Her contiol over 
her nerves had slackened considerably in the 
course of her struggles, and now she coid 
not keep back her tears Seemg tears m 
Karuna’s eyes Abmash at once softened down 
He got troubled, caught her by the hand and 
asked “What’s up, why are you crymg ? 

I have got my brains confused through retum- 
mg home from outside in this ram and storm, 
and that is why I am talking nonsense over- 
looking the real thing Is anybody ill ? Come, 
let us go and see ” 

Karuna disengaged hei hand and said, 
“May-be Dadamashay will soon— but you 
need not come for him ” 

Abinash asked, “He is ill, isn’t he? Well, 
doctors do generally go to people when they 
are ill Have you discovered some new 
rule ?’' 

Karuna had stopped after mentioning 
her Dadamashay’s name She suddenly 
remembered that it would not do to en- 
tangle one whom she wanted to relieve 
from his debt If the debt remained one of 
Tarm±anta, where would be the gain m 
merely transferring it from the creditor to 
another? So she halted a mmute and said, 
“I have not come for that, I have somethmg 
else to do” 

Abinash was still more surprised and 
asked, “What is wrong with you to-day? 
Why don’t you say what you want ? May- 
be, I shall be able to help you a little.” 

Karuna thought hurriedly and saw that 
no one exceptmg Abmash would help her in 
this affair easily And even if some one did, 
it would take ages to discover that person 
She did not give herself the time to think 
out the question at length but took the 
plunge at once like a hunted deer. “I want 
two thousand rupees,” she said breathlessly. 
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“Two thousand rupees said Abinash 
“What on earth will you do with it in the dead 
of the night ? And, while I wa? here, what 
made you imagine Satadal to be such a tre- 
mendous banker ? But leave that alone , what 
will you do with so much money?” 

Kaiuna somehow could not say things as 
she wanted Her wo ids strayed and came 
out in a wrong order She said, “I am ask- 
ing for this loan, because I want it Can’t 
you lend the sum to me on trust after such 
a long aquamtance with me ?” 

Though emotional representations went 
badly with Abmash’s uiipohshed loatures, he 
nevertheless put up ajiair of extremely moved 
eyes to Karuna and said, “If you asked, I 
could give you all aftir knowing you but for 
a single day ” 

It did not take Karima long to leahse the 
full meaning of his words But just because 
she saw the meaning, she woke up and man- 
oeuvred deftly like an expert fighter to twist 
the meanmg “I thank you for your trust,” 
she said, “I did not know you recognised 
people so quickly But a poor beggar like 
myself does not require so much I have not 
the ability to repay all that in one life ” 

Karuna was blushing after saying these few 
words, but she got quite upset when she 
found that her words were not helping toward 
off the threat of Abinash ’s statement 
Bearing what Abinash might say next, she 
began to slowly back out of the room Abi- 
nash quickly came up and stood on the door- 
step He said, “Oh, don’t be in such a hurry 
to leave. Couldn’t you bndly wait a few seconds 
even when you came as a borrower*'^ Yet 
the lender is willing to give away evorytlnng ' 
Karuna ought to display at least a little Kar- 
um * to the unfortunate ” 

Karuna did not know what to say in an- 
swer to this eagerness and enthusiasm on the part 
of the lender and also reahsing her true position 
from his' words She had come to beg and she 
must lower herself before the giver. Abinash 
thought somethmg on findmg her speechless, 
and going up to a table, he pulled out a 
drawer and said, “In cheque or in cash?” 

Karuna answered, “Casn” Abmash pulled 
out a bundle of notes and said, “Theie isn’t 
so much here I have just leturned from 
out of town , yet there is about a thousand 
and five hundred All righi, I shall S( nd you 
the rest to-morrow ” 

Karuna stretched her hand and took the 

Kmwm means mercy m Bengali. 


notes She said, “You need not send the rest ; 
I shall come for it ” 

Abinash smiled and remarked, “Lucky, I 
did not have all the money here to-day ’ But 
may not the giver know why you lequiie so 
much money?” 

Karuna had come to boriow But she had 
nothmg for which any other man would have 
advanced her two thousand on a meie word 
of mouth So though she accepted the money 
as a loan in both woid and thought, she could 
not object with any strength to Abinash’s claim 
to the name of a giver and ins request for 
inforniatLon She said, “I cannot now toll you 
that Only know that this has nothing to do 
with my people at home or with any out- 
sider This IS solely my business Whatevei 
you want to say about this, please tell me ” 

Abinash looked hard at Karuna and said 
haishly, “I am not oveiwonied about other 
people ” 

Karuna lowered her eyes quickly and said, 
as if she had not heaid him, ‘Tell me wheie 
and what I should sign I cannot wait any 
longer 

Abinash said, “Do you think I would go 
to court for this money, that I sliould keep 
documents? I do not believe that you do not 
understand even this little ” 

Karuna felt reheved to learn that she 
would not have to make the thing public by 
troubling about papeis, but she could not feel 
Hee to take so much money from Abinash 
without putting herself in bonds of some sort 
or other Who was Abmash to her that she 
should coolly take away so much of his 
moneys Had she really not undeistood what 
Abinash tiled to make hei undei stand, she 
might have gone away with a Lighter heart , 
but how could she do so, knowing, as she 
did, how things stood? Karuna thought of 
pawning something But she found that ex- 
ceptmg that little locket, she possessed no- 
thing worth pawnmg The value the thing 
had to her would, of course, make it a suffi- 
cient security m one sense Karima suddenly 
took the chain from her bosom and said, 
“You are no doubt giving me the money on 
puie tiust, but I do not want to take it like 
that I am giving you something as secuiity 
which has a higher value to me than aU 
documents Take this , in this little piece of 
gold rests the last memento of my parents, 
two locks of then hair Ho one can make a 
greater promise of lepayment of debt than 
this ” 

Karuna went out leaving the cham on the 
table. Liftmg up the thing Abmash saw a 
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tluii chain like a stray strand ot golden liaiv 
It made him almost laugh The value whicli 
it had in Ivaiuna’s eyes depended on senti- 
ments which never had any place m Abipash’s 
mind He thought something with the chain 
in his hand Then he got up andjound Kaiuna 
had gone out of the room That Kanina could 
walk away with so contented an an luthout 
even glancing at hisieal leqiiest, made Abinash 
almost fuse with fiiiy He laii out of the 
loom and said to Kanina, “Can you tie up 
two thousand rupees with this nairow chain 
and two wisps ot human haii ^ You must 
he knowing the \aliie of \aiioiis things attei 
all youi teaching at school One need not 
tell you, 1 piesiime, tliat you aie not (jiiite so 
much of a baby as you inay vant to pass 
off foi” 

This time Kaiuna If (iff leally failed to 
11 ndei stand Avhat he said She leddened deeply 
and vas oYtieiuely hint at this iiisiilt to hei 
iinaluablo oinament by the question ot its 
mateiial woildly value having been raised 
Did Abinash want to insult the memoiy of hei 
dead paients She could haidly speak She 
somehow diagged her woids out and said, 
“1 do not really undei stand what you mean to 
say 1 kno^ that the chain and locket is not 
woitli two thousand inpees But so long as 
it lemains pawned 1 shall not be able to foi- 
get my debt even for a moment and this ivas 
the leason which diove me to hand it oiei 
to you as socLiiity But 1 shall ne\ei be able 
to repay youi kindness and it is no use 
laising that question ” 

Abinash almost snailed witli aiigci “Who- 
evei has asked you to deli\ei such long 
Icctnies he said Then he suddenly steppecl 
neaiei and caught hold of hei bauds tightly 
He continued, “Karima, theie is a limit to 
everything One know^s that coyness is a 
valued attiibute in women, but should yon, 
for that reason, keep up an iiiteimittent battle 
of woids ivitli me Haven’t yon had enough 
yet I do not like this any more You know 
everything has a value and a cause in this 
world That 1 am followuiig you like a famished 
dog month aftei month and neglecting all my 
woik, tliat I am paying no attention to all 
those milhonaiies’ daiigliteis bofoie you and 
moving to your bidding like a circus moukej" , 
—am I doing all these to liold that biass chain 


as secuiity or to listen to yoiii lectuius or to 
drown in your flood of abstiact gratitude 
I do not know the choice phiases of poetry , 
but all my saciificc and suffeinig has a 
\aliio, I presume'” 

Kaiiuia’s cold-sti ickcn body ivas freezing 
almost into a stone Her hands liad coniplete- 
Iv fiozen in the stiong giasp of Abinash 
She had not noticed vhen the bimdle of notes 
had fallen out and been i oiling on the flooi 
She had expected this stoini ot vords since a 
long time, hnt she could not easily withstand 
this second onslaught altoi the evedone she had 
bi'cn tluoiigh tins dav She timid not doeicI(‘‘ 
A\hai to sav. The cidd, tiiiel and soinhie image 
of impending dt^ath i educed all liei thouglits 
into one \ast mass ot ineitia Awth its haid icv 
touch Tins impending death ot hei’ giand- 
tathci foieecl hei also to balance hei sell, as it 
weie, on two boats Binding no i espouse in 
hei, Abinash shook Kanina’s hands loiiglily and 
asked, “Will you still pose Ansiver my 
voids It is lather late in the night” 

Kanina seemed to legain hei conscious- 
ness She fieod hei hands with one jeik and 
said, “Abinash Babn, I do not know if my 
Dadamasliay is still theio, is tins the time to 
talk Slio went away swiftly liomevaids 
in the rain and the daikness 

Abinash did not hustle to-day to get Iier 
ail umbiella oi show hei light He gazed foi 
a moment iii the diieetion she had gone, then 
looked at the locket in his hand It had 
Kanina’s name on it Abinash said, “Jn the 
absence ot the (lod Kiishna wiito the woid 
‘Knshna’ on a Tiilasf leaf and ivoi>hip it' 
Eoi the present this wiiting will hll np the 
gap made by Kciiinm ” The ivouls weie not 
meant to be heaul by Kanina, but no one 
kneiv if she heard them Wlien nothing 
moie could be seen in the daik, Abinash 
turned his face, stamped liaid on the flooi 
twuce and let off an ugly English iinpieca- 
tion Then on going to step into the 
loom, he toiind the notes scattered on the 
maible floor Ho picked them np, counting 
thorn one by one, like any otlioi ordinal v 
good soul 

(To bo (Oftbifffed) 

TinXSLVTUD PIx’UAl TlfP Buxoua n\ 

ASHOKE CHATTEBJEE 



INDIAN PERIODICALS 


The Late Mrs. Ramabai Ranade, 

Stn-Bhru ma pays the tollowmg fitting 
tribute to the late Mis Kaiiiabai Ranade 

TaiBriE TO A SELl'LLhh, Sol'L , TUB ?ASM:N<t 01 AIllS 
KvilABAl HaXADI 

Indian ^\omanhood has sutteied a loss too gieat 
to he told thioiigli the passing away at tlio com- 
paratively early age of 02 of Mrs Ramabai ot 
Poona fcihe has been one of the women who has 
opened new doors of life and service and happmess 
to literally thousands of hei sisters in Bombay 
Presidency She was the veiy heart ot the now 
great and famous Seva-Sadan A great part ot the 
immense populantj" which that institution noi\ 
enjoys is due to the fact that its activities were 
carried on undei her close personal supei vision 
She hved among lici hundreds of resident women 
She was whole-heartedb^ at their service She was 
the most unselfish of women and her svmpathies 
with womanhood embraced every strata ot society 
She visited the women sinners in pnson , she was 
consulted for advice by the wives of G-overnois > She 
was the benefactor of babies, students, widows, and 
public workers tor the siitfiage and for all sei vices 
of the State She got her education fiom her 
husband, the wise Justice Ranade , she got hei 
strength from her i eligion for nothing was allowed 
to stand in the way of hei orthodox daih^ pipa , 
her steady devotion to humanity was all her own 

She was an mspnntion to all who came witlnn 
her mbit Poona will not seem itsolt without her 
Gratitude to her will best show itself in her many 
grieving adopted daughters by their leap forwards 
to continue the work she so loved, so that thete 
may be m the place mf that noble, selfless soul 
hundreds who have ht then torches from her steady 
flame of unweaiied service. Her (book, 
eences, has become a classic m Maiathi, and wo 
are glad to annoimce that a tianslation of it is be- 
ing prepared in Enghsh to perpetuate the memorv 
of her entnely noble life Tlie sinning example ot hei 
quiet, selfless serviee, identified with all progressive 
social and pohtical movements must surely find a 
true reflection among tlie younger geneiation ot 
Indian womanhood, and this vull be her greatest 
reward 

Our heaits wHI be lonely for her for many a dav. 

May she enjoy great Peace ' 


A Woman President of a Social 
Conference. 


Mrs Jwala Prasad Saukadhar presided 
over the recent Social Oonfereiiee of the 
United Provinces Stn-Dlia) ma writes — 


1 ™ tile first time that an lUustnous Hmch 

lady had agreed to preside over a Social Oonferenv 
'■-ma that in a Piovmce wlieie people were leas 
willing to dep^t from custom ” Mis Sankadhai 
IS a niece ot Dr Rabindranath Tagoie, and ij 


Imovui to he a* philanthropist who has horselt done 
a gieat deal toi the cause of edmution Hei estate 
IS m Bliahiahanpui vheie she is spoken ot as ‘a 
gieat adiimiistratoi " Thie memheis lot the (Jon- 
teience alluded to hei Imal populaiitv— ‘ theio was 
no Zemindar niuie loved and ti listed hv the tenants 
than she’ —to hm leaining, hci attainments, her 
higli charaefei and hei public serviies lendered un- 
ostentatiouslv and imselfishiv to the tac t that she 
had pieseived hei Natioiialitv and leligion vith 
Hciupiilous care even while she had been suecesstul 
in social letoim 


Women the World over, 

Sh t-DJmniia I'ocoids — 

J\rAx 

Many young Japanese women aie studying to 
become conductors on motor buses in Tokyo The 
appheants always tar outnuiubei the posts in this 
popiilai seivico 

Koimv 

In Korea in the last 10 years Inne been estab- 
lished the lights, freedom, adivitics of v onion 

First they are now entitled to an ediuation. In 
mariTage also a gi eater liberty possible llei 
consent is now sought toi in maiiiage and it she 
will she may remain iinmarned She now moves 
nioie fi'eoly m public and lias a voiccpn the eduai- 
tioii ot her ehildi'cn Ten yeais ago Koican vomen 
wcio not even allowed to go sliopping to-day 
several Luge vstores aie managed entirely by women 
A huge number ot vomen and gnls are employed 
in factories, and the increase m the number ot 
women newspapei wnteis is striking 
Eaoiaxd 

The Chancellor of the Exdicuiioi announced, on 
Alaich IB, the names ot those whom In'! had selected 
to seivo on the Committee to considei the best vay 
ot deahng with the National Debt Airs, AVootton, 
wiio IS not yet tw'onty-seven, will ha\(‘ tlie unnine 
honour ot helping to pull the c*ountiy out of its 
finanmal inoiass befoic she is ot an age winch is 
considered fit to \otc ’ 


Achievements of Direct Democracy. 

The Young Mm of Tndni has an inform- 
ing and intei estmg article on direct democracy 
as seen in Switzerland from the pen of 
Air P AI Cheshiie According to him some 
of the achievements of direct democracy in 
Switzeiland are — 

A They have raised iiolitics u]) to a veiv high 
plane ot activity Observers remark that the Ijands- 
gemiede have the solemmt^^ of a religions gathering 
It seems to me they approach that plane wheie 
the wmrslup ot God goes hand m hand with rever- 
ence for man, and that, to my mind, is the goal 
of democmey 
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riAcj? sense, steadi- 

ness and a wide tolerance can chaiac tense the 
wkng ot democracy 

i.xr^i undoubtedly uiised the gcneial 

1^1 ^y'*0‘du*al (‘apacity among then cituens luiuh 
Ingtici than it is in any otliei coimtiv 


Mass Education Movement m China. 

Ml D F McClelland ynitch in the same 
magazine — 

II J-ho illiteiacv ot China is liigJi estimates ul^ tlio 
iLJitcratc population vaiving liom 80 to 00 pei cent 
iiie movement toi popular education has uiuglit 
the imagination of Chinas ioadeis as indnated bv 
tins quotation horn a hand-bill ot the hbmkmg 
Committee, With the geneious and AMllmg assis- 
tance ot e\eiv ediKated man in the city, ^^e hope 
m a veiy shoit tune not oii1\ the population ot 
l^ankmg, but also the bOOOOOOO ot luaiigsu Pio- 
vime may enjoy the piivilegi' ot studviiig and 
leading the one thousand dniraftei leadcis and 
ncwspapeis It is uiii liopc that geiiiiisos may be 
discoYoied among the igiiuiant, who iiiiglit iii the 
plav a iaigc and impoiiant lulc m society 
With coinage and good dieei w(‘ pioieediii the 
great task, which will be, bv the help ot aU, a 
nation-wide mo^ emeiit 


The Sun-Dnei Poona Fig. 

Messrs G Cheema and S K Gaiidiu 
desciibe m the Agi ladtiual Jotinud of ImUa 
an improved piocoss of drying the hg and 
making it a maiketable commodity They 
say — 

The glowing of hgs in Westem J iidia is almost 
a speciality ot the Poona Distiict But m as much 
as they will not cany tai m good (oiidition, the 
cultivation foi which the tiact is voiy suitable, 
(‘aimot expand beyond a veiy small aiea xlt the 
same time, the Bombay Piesidency alone impoits 
noaily hvo laldis of pounds ot diied hgs horn 
abioad each year, chiefly from the Persian tfult, 
Atgliamstan and Gieece The best among these 
figs aio sold at Re 1-8 pei pound in the montlis 
ot August and Septembei in the Bombay maiket, 
but it the Poona hgs c an be diiod satistactorily 
and put on the market, they can be sold at ten 
annas a pound and still yield a handsome proht, 
and will be in gieat demand, especially troiii 
June to Septembei when there is a scaicity ot 
tmeign hgs 

In any ( aso diied figs have a world maiket 
The pimcipai exporting centres befoic the Avar 
were Tuikey (by tar the largest), Italy, Gieece 
and Algeria, while the laige consuming ( oimtiies 
were the Fnited Kingdom, the Ignited vStates ot 
xA.menca, Anstna-Hungai y, Piance and Russia io 
captiue the foieign maiket is perhaps a lai clistant 

1 1 j i - L 4-C n'lnlA fA ano 


Aveic tuiind possible the picsent 
the Poona Distiiet UPbl acics) Acoiiid 
mcieasc. 


soon rapidly 


The diied hgs avIucIi acc have been able to 
propaie fiom these tiiiits are not so sweet and 
aiomatic as the fust giado Hniyiiia hg, but their 
si/o, ( olom and the softness ot the meat are A^cry 
attractiAc Then maiket tiuahtv is at least as 
good as tliat ot any diiod hgs aiailable m the 
local maiket, and is probabB superioi to all 

x\s this mdustiv docs not leuuire any capital 
outlaiA at am- rate Avhen conducted bv the small 
eultivatois who noA\ gioAv hgs, it can be easily 
taken up bv the viUageis as a cottage industry, 
partioularlv A\lion the piico of fresh bgs is very 
loAv as IS usually the case in the month ot Mav 
and the hist halt of lime each veai 


The Ignorance of Some Sadhus. 

A senior Swann of the Eainakrislma 
^Lission, m givmg an account ot the Kumbha 
^lela at Allahabad, relates the following inci- 
dent in the PiahudJiha Bheuaia — 

It A\as about the vear 190“) I Avas at Udaipur, 
living toi some da vs a\ itli a paity ot Kagas avIio 
AAOic spending thou Chdtiumasva there Then 
Mohdiit might be said to have a little ot education, 
Imt they themselves Aveie quite illiteiato and lull 
ot siipeistition and bigotrv A A-ory tuimy thing 
Imppened one clay as I A\as {'onAmrsing AAuth a 
Kaga Ho turned tome and asked, ‘Maliaiai, can 
you tell me avIio mles ovei Lanka (Ceylon) noAV-a- 
(laA-s T leplicd 'Yes, the Knghsh” He le- 
lomod 'The English'-' Impossible’ Viblnsliana 
lulesoverit” Whj-,” 1 said 'it it be possible 
toi tlie English to be the iiilei ot the coimtiy 
Avlicro Hainai handiaji loigned, hoAv do you 
say A IS impossible tui them to lulo ovei Lanka 
Avlieic Vibliishana Avas the king It became too 
much toi him and lie said iii an agitated tone, 
‘Ku, it can nevei bo so It is strange that you 
Avho ANoai the diess ot a Paramahanisa would speak 
like a licietic As lie uttered these woids his 
face looked so sullen and tieice that I thought it 
wise to chop the mattei altogethei Aftei a while 
as I Avent to the Mohant, he lemaiked, ‘'Have you 
seen Mahaiaj, how illiteiate and bigoted these 
people are In reply 1 asked, '‘Why don’t you 
give tliein a little education To tins he obseiT- 
ed with a soirowtiil countenance, that the turned 
Paianialiamsa Sannyasms who were then Riirus 
looked doA^ n upon tliem foi then ignorance and 
aA-oided then company, not to speak of talang ^y 
tioublo for then education But, he added, that 
m times of Kumbha Melas it Avas they- the Kagas 
—who Avould act as the bodA^uiaids of the Parama- 
liamsas, leadv to fight and lay clown then lives 
tor the pi eccdencc and lionoiu ot the latter 

He pleads foi the education and uplift of 
these Sadhus 

In India the Sadhus count nian,y lacs and have 
IMaths aU over the countiy Their income, put to- 
gether AAmuld come to about tAventy cioies ot 
lupees 01 so What a potent tot(‘e avc have in 
these Sadhus and m tlion leligions ondoAvments 
foi the legeneiation ot tlic comitiA ’ Ilio Aloliants 
ot all the Maths some ot anIioih possess prmcch 
incomes should be so influenced that then Aveaitii 
might be utihsed toi the good ot the countiy* 
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Vernacular Universities in India. 

In the liiduoi liei fen Mr G ]\[ Jadhav 
pleads toi Veinaciilar Uni\orsities in India 
Says ho — 

That a UiiiYCibity must prosdibc hooks and hold 
examinations is in tlio naliiic ot thiim onlv natuial 
But the picsciibiiiR ot hooks and llold]n^A ot oxaini- 
iiations, IS not tlie hc-all and end-all ot a Bnivei- 
sity And the \civ tact that aU the work is (aiiicd 
on in Englisli—wliidi is a toieign laimuai”e sets up 
a hainci betA\ eon the natiual and national life ot 
the people and that ot tlic students vho go to tlie 
rniveisity The tact that atoioign language is the 
inechum oi insti action means necessaiily that the 
students arctoiced to ciam ciain, ciain until then 
hi am becomes entiioly useless tor oiiginal thinking 
There aic, here and thcie, a tow brilliant excep- 
tions, hut they only help to ]llo^o the general iiile 
that most ot the students have a hmd lime ot it 
dining their college vcais That tire health ot the 
students has suttei eel considerably under thepiesent 
system ot rmveisity education can be seen hy all 
who have eyes to see 

The cpiestion ot the Veiiiatiilai Ihiiieisities is 
ot vital importance It Avoiild he wrong to neglect 
it any moie The Legislative (^ouncils ot the 
ditteient PiOMiices must take up the matter v ithont 
losing time It is clear ly the duty ot the Legislative 
Councils to appoint Committees to find out how 
Yoinacular Univoisities (‘ould he estalilished and 
what shoidd be the piogi amine ot work ol these 
A^ornaciilai rniveisities The riiemhers ot the 
Legislative Coiuidlshave to lememhei that they 
are tlieiepiesentatiyes ot the rieoplo and tliey Inive 
thus a great moial icsiioiisihilrU on them It would 
1)0 nothing short ot a hotiayal it the Coimeillois tail 
to do then duty toy aids the people It is the 
sawed light ot the people to ha^o Veiiianilm rm- 
veisitios and since the Biu\meial Govcinments and 
the Impenal CTOVCimnent aio earned on hy the 
money they lecenc horn the people it is hut lust 
and ])i Opel that SOUK' pait ot that inoni'y should lu' 
devoted to the cause oi Vemaciilai Lhiiveisiti(‘^ in 
India 


IWell-Irrigation in India. 

Ihe Lidnot (ual hjisfe)]i Engn/eei gi\cs a 
siimmaiy ot a papoi on Utilization ot 

the ITiideigioiind MMtor ot India" read by 
Sir Alfiocl Chattertun hetoic the Royal Society 
of Alts 

The Iiiigation Coiiiinittoe he ,'^aid attachedien 
gieatmipoitanceto the utilisation ot imcleigioiind 
v atoi, hut they made im offoits to obtain mtuiimition 
cihout the cost ot lifting vatei and did not seriously 
lunsidci the question of impiuAcd appliances oi the 
applKatioii of mediameal motors to voik them 
Koughly tludueiage yalue ot the juodmeiiom 
an acie ot land iiiidei ungation liom canals is woith 
tin eo times as much astiom an ('(tiiaJ aioa ot dn 
diltiyatiou and well-iingation is geneially assumed 
to he woith oiie-tliiid inoie, as it is Jai gel v applied 
tothe moie yahiahlo laops ^\ln(h (ome under the 
general term ot ‘garden will nation ’ 


As regards the mechanical methods to be 
adopted foi raising the water fiom the veils, 
Sir Alfred said — 

Coinpaied y ith many olhei paits ot the voilcl 
India IS nut at all untavoiii ably pku cd <is K'gauls the 
accessibility ot its undeigioimd water, and attw 
deseiihing the \a)iiuns lands ot yells in diHeieiii 
paits ot the countiy, Sir Alfiocl Chattevton advocates 
the mti ochictioii ot the lilt-niigalion vS’c.sleim and 
the use ot pumiis di iven citlici by oil engines, oi gas 
engines supplied hy ehauoal suction gas plants, 
though the sA stem may ho looked to as a possible 
hold toi the utilisation ot many liydro-elcH tiic 
sdiemi's yhich noy lack a maiket hn thc‘ powcu 
they ('anohei, In some pai ts ot the lountiyymd- 
mills might be used to advantage 

To eftix-tain great chy olopmoni ol htt iiiigation 
ill India it is c*eitam that gicat impiovcmients 
must he otteeted, not only as u^gaids inotnc poynn 
hut also m well-smkmg and the aiipliam os in the 
yidls loi actually removing theyatei 

Uone oi the mechanical cIcn ices mentioned 
by Sir Alfred is siifhciently clieai) toi tlie 
small cultnatoi ^Yo liaAC seen a pump at 
Avoik, imented hy Piot Ray ot Bankura, 
AAliicli A\hcn patented rvill he placed in the 
market Mi Ray assured us that it could ho 
sold toi Rs 100 each It is easily woikcd 
by an oi dinar y maicl-senant 


Educating for Power. 

Di James H Cousins Aviites in Adcc/s/m 
India - 

It ye yen* asked to name ay old that yoiild 
gather into itself the whole <omple\ suilaie 
piesentation ot human activit\,and tiiwi gi\(' its 
essential moaning one simple' osiiK'ssion I think 
ye should not he fai wiong if ye name tlu' yoid 
j)ou ri 

He IS lightly ot opinion that 

India lu'ecls poyei hut it y ill not (oiiK'tohoi 
thicmgh an ilhteiate soldieiy it yillonh (oiiu' 
thiough an cducatecl dti/enship of men and yomi'ii 
Twmyson has seJ out the tliiec uiii\('isal and 
iiioseapahle steiis to poyei 

Selt-Kw eiem e selt-knoy leclgi' 
selH'ontioI those thna^ alone 
load hie to soM'U'igii poyer 

These aic the tundunontal tiinitv ot (sswitials 
to a tiue education yhose end is not a cb'gn'o and 
toi tv iuj)ees a month m slaAWv hut t!u' iivihsatmu 
and eontioi ot one’s yliole mstumumt of (oiiswous- 
ness and action— the attainment of SoAciwgn 
I\)wei 

Attei examining thioo steps to so\ei('ign 
poAver mentioned by Tennyson, Di Cousins 
concludes — 

These aio tin' thiei' sti'iis 1c) so\wwgn uoaaw , 
selt-i cAmi enc*e selt-knoy ledge, self-contiol Tenny- 
son haidly thought ho yas laying the iouiidatious 
ot modem (‘diKation in India m his liru'S m a 
(beck poem But truth is tuie the Avoild over, and 
those yho Iuac taken up tho yuik of Ediaationdl 
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Kcfoini may !^o on in llic as.smanco that if then 
heads aie, as vsomo ciities say, in the clouds, then 
feet aio on the lock ot lundanicntals When tlio 
toot IS on the path ot natui o’b laA^ the head will 
not go iai yiong 


Problems of Industrial Labour in India. 

Some of the problems of industiial labour 
in India which Piot Eadha Xamal Mukeijee 
discourses upon m the Euidnsfan Review aie, 
the use ot the landless class, long boms ot 
laboin, work and wages, alcoholism, etc 
Summing up he obseives — 

We aic now on the eve ot a gieat industiial 
expansion, but there is soinothing dioadtiil m the 
expectation that mill-laboiueis, men, women and 
too often (hilcben aic ovei-yoiked imdci most in- 
convenient { onditions, have no lesomce dining iin- 
oniployment and no oiganisation to aitnulate then 
iegitmiate giievances Dunk and vice aie incieas- 
ing in oiii industiial (*enties, being directlv Icn- 
(‘ouiagecl by iinvholesoine housing (‘onditions and 
the sti living excess of males over females, winch 
means that most ot oui laboureis neaib all ot 
V horn aie inai lied miss the lesti’amts and com- 
forts ot the family life and aie ambitious only to 
oai n enough wages to take them home Noi aie 
the piospccts ot agiicultuial labour m the villages 
s ufficiently attractive to keep them long on the 
scanty vages and casual employment that field- 
woik now oftcis Only a newly aioused mdustiial 
(onsciencc, an effective Icadeisliip and a stiong 
public oi)in]on can hope to giapplo these piobicms 
vith A\hi(h IS connected the whole industiial 
tuluic ot India 


Alia xiieitJ vv6r0 Tanks In Those Days 

lead in the DhoDiuio'pfidfi Comnicntaiy 
that Kinn Caiida ot Ujjeni caiisocl,’ to be 
made a huge olophant ot wood woi^ed bv 
macluiiery It was ciitolded by stnps hi clotli, 
well-painted to look uatui al, and seb going 
on the banks of a lake neai Ins enemy's 
boideis Inside the belly ot the elephant some 
sixty men weic concealed, who cianked away, 
ticadmg up and down, and made the ^reat 
beast go like lightning Deceived by #is 
tdwonflfige his too. King TJdena, sot out - to 
hunt this elephant, which was made to biowHp 
peacetully near the jungle holders Ho pnr\ 
sued it on hoisobcick , but oft Aveiit the clc- 
nlhint at tull spoed, the men insuk wenkmg 
like demons So the king was enticed into 
the depths ot the toiest, when suddenly he 
vas caught by an ambush set therein 

—-The Young Cthxen. 


Medical Education in Bengal. 

The editoi ol the Cahutfa 2[edi((d Joio tied 
IS evidently not satisfied, and jiistlv too, \Mth 
the present euniculum ot medical study ot 
the Calcutta IJnl^elslty His reasons aic — 

The iiicsent ciimciilum of mcdual study vas 
fixed by the Calcutta Univei^ity, 18 yoais ago De- 
velopment ot the science in \arious diicctions, a 
fleaiei appieoiahon ot the needs ot the suffeieis in 
Bengal a ^videi lecognihon of new diseases, ui a 
deal Cl peic option ot the old, a hotter appraisal ot 
the knowledge that pieventi\e iiiedKino is of more 
extensive ancl lasting valim to the conunumtv than 
cmativc medicine— all these changes having taken 
place withm the last two decades, make it inipeiativc 
that the com so to he adopted by the Medical Collegros 
m India, should be modihed m accoi dance to the 
above c lianges The G-eneial Medical Council ha\c 
lecentlv addiossed (‘iiculai Ictteis to all univeisifies 
affihatod to them, in oi dor that they nuy considoi 
these changes on ceitain lines The beaiing ot ana- 
tomy and physiology m i elation to medieino and 
suigeiy IS emphasised by mcludmg in the comse ot 
scnioi classes instruction m applied anatomy and 
applied physiology Pathology has been often lo- 
gaided as a.. science dealing with vhat maybe 
teuiicd normal diseased condiftons rathei than one 
dealing V ith abnoiinal conditions of health it v as 
novel seiiouslv attempted to bring\ toitli in bold 
udief the mode m winch the normal sliades into the 
abnoimal oi hov physiology meiges into patholog^ 
The necessity ot impailuig a moio thuiough mstiuc- 
tion m midwitoi y and disease's ot v omen, have been 
moi 0 and moi e i et og nisccl v ithin i ec*ent vcai s Tlic 
difficnlh^ ot obtaining mateiials toi such iiistiuctioii 
IS great and cannot be oveicome unless soc ial condi- 
tions in the piovinc'O change yet it is tclt that vith 
bfttei oiganisations ftniay bo possible to iindeitalco 
to mipait bettei instiimtion v itli the mateiials nav 
available The mam aiteiatioiis should be such as to 
lendoi the whole com sc ot msti notions thoioughly 
mstiiietivo and mteiostmg to the student vitli a view 
to making them pi ac tical physicians, and not meio 
automatons tollov ing timc-honouiod tiaditions, 
tolkloic and dogmas 


A Rationalistic Arabic Poet. 

Di E A Nicholson, University Lecturer 
in Pei sum, Cambndge, has contiibuted an 
instinctive, interesting and ciitical papci on 
''Arabic Poets of the ‘Abbasid PenoeP to tbc 
Joiuufd of Indian Eisfoiy One of these 
poets was Abul-‘Ala al ^la arri The piiixcipal 
ingiedients ot his poems aie asceticism, iiessi- 
mism, and lationalisni In his opinion, Lite 
IS such a hell that no man ought to incur the 
\<esponsibility ot inflicting it on his childienb’ 
Hft'-‘^piactised what he pi cached, and he con- 
giatulates hiniselt upon being the last of liis 
line ’ 

His ascotism, though not without a l eligioiis 
element, is chaiaolGiised by Mamchaean pel Inchan 
ideas Autli vliicli he may have come into contact 
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dmins his Msit to Baahtlad Ho luoseiihes ahsti- 
nonce troin meat, fish, inilh, ej^ys and honey, on 
the gioiuid that to partake ot biich food is an a(t 
ot injustice to the annuals concciiied snue it 
causes them imnetessaiypani bV the same ica- 
son lie piolnbits the use ot animal skins toi (doth- 
ln^^ and ^ i ecHimmends wooden ^lloes Wlnle lie 
deplores man’s inhiimamtv to man’ he never toi- 
^lets that mankind aie ladually evil , it is (‘luelty 
to innocent animals that excites Ins decptvst indig- 
nation 'Buds,' he savs have a better light than 
men to thv (‘haiity toi then late bungs nut hauii 
upon thee ni any wise, wlien thou toarc.st it from 
thine own rai e To let go ti uin mv hand a flea 
that I have (-aught is a kmdei at t than to bestow 
a dll hem on a beggai ' Ho appioves ot eieiua- 
tions , and it is like him to mention amongst its 
advantages that it does a wav with the posthumous 
mtiinsition (-ondiicted m tli(‘ giave b\ the two 
angels Hanknr and Kakn For luin the ktuncl ot 
the Koran IS ‘Feai Hod and ohev Him, that is, 
shun evil uiid do good All Ins ethieai teat lung 
IS (Omprisod in the primiph' of non-mpiiy, which 
(as ho undei stands it) nidndi's ai-tive boiievoleiice 
He Jiated wai and wished that physical tuuditions 
weic sue h as to make it imiiossihle Von ICieiiiei 
attiibutes to him the beliel in a man ot blood and 


non vho alone could ic-csbiblisli oidci and sc- 
cuiity , hut as a matt<u ot tact he iidieiiles this 
belief and hitteilv attatks those' who held it— the 
[smciihs and baiinathians They might pi edict 
that ail Imam was (‘oiumg to dostiov the vuked 
and put eveivthmg light, but Ha am knew lietter 

Yc ha\ 0 gotten a lung, lung slu itt ( ) kings and tyiants, 
And still ye wuik minstice hoiii by houi 
What ails you that ct tread no path ot gloiy 
A man inav take tin* held tliu' he love tlu' bovoi 
But some hope an Imam with von e piophetic 
"Will iiso amidst the silent lanks agaze 
An idle thought ' theie’s no Imam hut Ibvison 
To point the moining and the' e^enmg vavs ’ 

R(‘a‘-oii, not revelation oi authontv^ oi tiaditiun, 
is the souu*e ol light knowledge' and light action 
Reason Is the supHuiio advisei and the final conit 
ot appeal intallible it m not~manv epiostions it 
must Kavc m suspense, vet wise men will tiust 
and ohev it convinced that now heuo else will they 
hud a Slum guide This is the view and atiitiido 
which givc's Ha 'am an imiKnhuit pkue m the 
liistoi V ot he''c thuiiglit 
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The Presidency College Magazine. 

The' editor of Th(‘ P)psuIph(U 
(hlhyr Vaga.fHc says - 

Heaele'is will hnd tiom the scvemil 
aitle 1('S e olUl ihllte'd to this issue of the' 
m<iga/ine' 1 )\ pupils ot the' late Ibotessoi 
Honmuhan Hhosi', what a magnetic 
pcisonality lie iiOwSNOsseel and how de'C'p 
was the s[»oll that he cast upon those 
who v\eie luivileged to sit at his h'e't as 
leaiiK'is 

All the siv ai tide's on Plot 
(Jhosc publislied in the magazine' 
aie w('ll A\uith [a'liisal One' is by 
Ills (laiighte'i ]\Iiss liUtika Ohose, u \ 


Brass Melting By Electricity. 

As Biass is e'vt('nsi\dv used 
in India ioi making donu'stie* iite'ii- 
sils, oinamental tiavs and images, 
anel in many iiidustiial aits, the 
intoimation gi\eu in IiaJusti nd 
Iiidfft about the ime ot the elcctnc 
biHss furnace' in Amciica mav be 
ot semie help heit' Tt is said 
that 'A'vpeiience had given a pie- 
teuenco to some toundues ten 
tills method of melting " 

The icasoiis gi\»'n vceie the supeiioi 
<iualit\ ot mc'hil u^sultiug and the 
be'tb'i e-oiitiol of tuinaec temiU'Ulturex 

It has hei'ii ('stuiiate'd that more 
than lot) e'icet no turmices arc emplove'd 
m Ameiica in tlu' nomfevious industn. 
some ot which have a capacity ot 
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one ton and o\er Great inipoitaneo it, attaclied to 
the flexibility of the electiic furnace tor regulating 
the tempeiatiiie to suit difterent alloys The design 
of furnace is an essential mattoi , the geneial opi- 
nion seems to be that no one type ot tiunace is 
suitable tor all conditions, oi even for different 
imxtiires of the same class of alloy Neithei is a 
furnace which is suitable foi continuous work, 
necessaiily suital»lo toi odd jobs 

The subject is however, one which appeals to 
deserve close attention m India, vlieie elec tin 
supply is available 


Fuel Oil from Vegetation. 

The same magazine telL us — 

All autlionties on the subject agree that our 
present lesources ot solid and liuuid fuels aie 
limited , they only difler on the length ot lite which 
remains toi om coal and oil deposits Most autho- 
rities agree that the life ot oui oil supplies is lola- 
tively short, and may possibly be a serious piob- 
leni for the pi’esent geneiation 

It IS instructive, theretoio, to keep m touch vitli 
research woik on the luoblem ot i)roducing fuel oils 
from vegetation This line of development vould 
appear to be the onh' practical road open to us 
m the near tiitnie foi supplies ot IkiiucI fuel 
The process ot making alcohol through the medium 
of termentation is prottv well imderstood, and is at 
present being mmed out on a commeicuil stale 
in different paits ot the v^orld 

A further development is the attempt to conveit 
vegetable oils into oils moie closely resembling 
tlie natural imneial pioduct This is being attempt- 
ed in, on'e instanc'e by Piotessor L. ^lailhe, who 
IS utilising (henmal tieatment tor the purpose 
The vegetable oils aie hydrogenated catalytiailly 
and afterwaids laised to a high tempeiature in 
the piesence of zinc* chloride, when the pioduct 
is Clacked and fractionated 


Preaching and the Spread of Buddhism. 

Ml Kalinaksha Dutt tliinks — 

The rapid spiead ot Biiddhisni within and 
abroad is due, in a gieat measiiie, to the tact that 
conveision ot non-Bnddliists to Buddhism was 
regarded as a pait ot the duty ot the monks at the 
highest stage ot then spnitual development The 
attainment ot Xin ana hy Buddhist may be the 
goal of a monk, but to attain it yuthout at the same 
time giving others the oppoitnnity of reahzmg its 
impoitance and taking to the iiglit eouise foi 
reaching it has about it a taint of selfislmess, how- 
ever slight The means, by which the highest can 
be laiovm and tasted ought not to be the secret ot 
the select few or ot an mdividnal It should be 
given a wide publicity in older that all men troin 
the highest to the meanest may have oppoitunitv 
ot exercising his judgment and take to mo avuv that 
leads to the highest goal of mankind The ims^eiies 
of this woild are countless, and they weigh down 
the hoaits ot men constantly Avith theu heavy 
■>yeights. If the tuiths tomid h\ Buddha, the 


means discmered 1 j>’ him can lessen them even 
tempoiaiily, it is certainly a blessing But the 
tiuths m fact piofess to bimg within the reach ot 
mortals permanent bles&ings Those who have rea- 
lised this tmth m their lives cannot sit idle and 
look upon then fellow human beings with iincon- 
cein while the remedy is within their leaeli. It 
was feehng of this love and compassion that am- 
mated Buddha aud tlie Biicldliists to jueadi broad- 
cast the tmths of theu leligion m order that the 
gi oping humanity may kiKjw that theie are saving 
truths which cau lie attained by paitioulai ways ot 
legiilatmg hfe and thought It was from this pomt ot 
view ot looking at pi osclytising that the Buddhists 
cbew then stimulus tor actmtios m this chiection, 
and we find that the Ilinayanists and, m a greatei 
measure the Maliayamsts exercising their best 
eneigics foi* the piopagation of then* faith, for the 
diflusion ot geneial well-being and the alleviation 
of miseues mcidcntal to human existence 

Proselytising maiks out Buddhism as makmg a 
radical depaitiiie fiom the tiaditionaiy lines on 
which the Indian religions brought new adherents 
into then fold 

These views of his find siippoit uihis aiticle 
111 The MaJfa-Jjodhi, horn vluch the foiogoiiig 
passages have been e\ti acted 


Sanitation and Milk-Supply in Bombay. 

We lead iii the Benubaij Co-opoahvc 
Xcu s 

The Council also ^otocl a sum ot Ks lU (JOO foi 
tlie pLoVision of medical aid ni sinallei towns and 
villages, ah an expcnimeut Undoi the scheme, 
trained Village Fust Aideis iPHitJuvuopfffhnicdi) 
aie to he stationed at villages to nmiistci to the 
ordinal y medical wants ot the villagers 

Steps aio being taken by the Bombay Municipality 
to develop a coimtiy supply ot puie milk to Bombay 
City The piesont imlcli cattle stables aie to be 
giaduaUy shifted to the now stables to be built on 
modem lines at Bombay, wheie it is possible to 
piovide some ot the eountiy-side facilities By way 
of encomagement, the Coii)oiation wmuld guarantee 
foi a peiiod of yeais a certain peicentage on the 
(*apital invested in tins business by peisons or 
companies w^ho aie willing to conduct their business 
undei the supervision of the Municipal Officer It 
necessary the Miinic ipality is also prepared to sul> 
sciibe a propoitionot the capital reciuiied, on condi- 
tion that they nominate a certain number of the 
Diicctois ot the company 

What has been done in the PiGsidency 
and City of Bombay, ought to be done else- 
wdieie, too 


Proposed Harbour at Vizagapatam. 

Welfme for May contains a fine illustrated 
aiticle by Mi Ht Nihal Singh on the pio- 
posed haibonr at Vizagapatam The harbour, 
we arc told, has been carefully designed so 
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that each induytiy ^vill have the site especially 
fluted to it. 


Pottery in the Punjab. 

The same magazine contains an aiticle by 
Professor Prannath Pandit, M Sc, on Punjab 
potteiy, illustrated with nice photographs 
specially taken for it The piofessor says — 

The ait of potteiy-inaking can .seive veiy well 
as a home industry In the Punjab alone no less than 
240,900 souls earn then living bv making pottei \ , 
Imt the q.uality tinned out is very iiooi 

The iinpoits to British India of oaithenwaie 
and porcelain during the three months ending in June 
1920 were valued at Es 974,000 these figures help 
to show the enormous demand that exists in 
addition to the local demand for crude pottery 
Much can be done bv private enterprise, and 
there is a great need m this provmce to re-organiso 
the potential foices and put them in woikmg We 
may not be able to prepare first-class porcelain 
Pei haps we shall never succeed But I think v o 
could be able to produce a stuff good enough to 
satisfy piovincial demand 

The wiitei understands that the Industrial 
Dept of the Forman Chiistian College is caiiymg 
on expeiiments on Foreign lines under the advice 
of an expert with European training Let us hope 
it will be a success If so it will satisfy a long- 
felt demand in the province 


Other Industrial Articles. 

Mr S M, Dattatreya tolls all about Kash- 
mil shawls in Welfa }0 

Ml Yitbaldas E Bhuta pro\es by figiucs 
that the Indian Cotton Industry is very 
paying mdiistiy 

Ancient Orissan Architecture. 

The leading aiticle in tlie May number of 
the Bengal-Xagpii) Railway Maga,nie is 
devoted to an illiistiatod dosciiptioii ot Bhiiba- 
neswai, about whicti, ' " 

The dii(*t point is that flietomjdes still remain and 
that they piove the existence m India and that htteen 
eeiituiies ago ot maivellous aiduteituial skill 
combined with extraoidinary woikinanslii]) and an 
ability for artistic scnlptuio that was not iiei haps 
euiialled in (ho ivoild at that date and has raid v 
been siii passed since Just as surprising is the 
fact that these ancient buildeis, ivhoevei they woie, 
contrived to manoeuvre huge biotls of stone into 
position at enormous heiglits, to keep them in 
place without any mortal or fastening and, wJiat 
IS moie, to give them a peimanent stabiliti% tliat 
has outlived foi centuries the stiess ot Indian 
wmds, the fierce violence ot the Indian rams, and 
the worst efforts of cyclonic forces Even to tins 
day, while the figures aie m some cases ivoinaway 
and disfigured by the weather, damty aiaboS(iues 
andfloivei pattern bordeis and a sort ot stuidv 
lace-woik remains perfect, withshaip cornofs and 
shapes nearly as cleanly cut as when the sdilptoi 
laid down his c lusel so many hundreds of \ eai s 
ago 
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Searching the Heart of a Plant. 

A yery interesting and popular account 
of Sir J C Bose’s discoveries appears in the 
March number of My Maga.me, under the 
above heading, from winch we reproduce the 
following extracts — 

In the years that the twentieth century has run 
the invisible mazes and domgs ot the atom liave 
been laid bare The track of the electron has been 
traced, the beatmg of the pulses of the atom have 
been made audible , it seems as if lye were on the 
very verge of learning all the law'h that govern the 
world of the thmgs we speak of as not alive 
But there is a world more difficult to penetrate 
than that the world of the things that live-thc 
plants, the trees, the animals, oui selves Shall ive 
some day break through the bamer that closes to 
oui; senses the seciet of life, the imknoivn, unseen 
immseovered law that w^oiks wuthm an atom 
1 If when the barrier is pieiced we 

shall und that the reason for our long-continued 
bhndness is that w^e have not w^ell understood the 


laws which govern non-living thmgs, and that 
mere is no bicak or diflcience m the mieigus and 
hiclclen powois ot living or dead atoms That is 
what oim leasonmg powTis might teach ns— th.it 
thioughout the wJiole ITiiveiso the same laws must 
govern all lands of matter, living oi dead 

Theie is a lite-toico wJuch makes the heart of an 
animal to beat , there is a life-foice w Inch makes a 
living plant stand erect in tlm siin-light theie is 
a hying force pid&mg in the blood ot animal veins, 
01 clnving the sap up a tiee But ^^hy and wheie- 
m do these cliffoi fiom the foices wdiuh send iviio- 
iess waves of eneigy pulsing from stai to stai, ci 
wmcli drive atoms like a poipetiial lolcano ti'om a 
fragment of mdium 

That IS the question to which the greatest sdon- 
tihc mind of India, Sir Jagadis Cfiiunder Bose, lias 
set himself foi forty years to find an answei His 
Avoik has been to discover by experiments on 
muscles and neives and plants wdiat are tlie resem- 
blances bohioen the pi o( -esses of li\mg and non- 
living things 

He lias looked into the heai t ol a plant, and 
toiincl that the plant is sensitive and lespontU to 
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touch , lie Ikiri lucasiu 0(1 its iK^arl-boath, as it wore, 
and ie\ealed to us things that hefoic him no man 
had imagined 

The writer then proceeds to give an ac- 
count^ of Di Bose’s work on the shortest 
electric waves by which he succeeded in hll- 
mg up the gap between the long ethei waves, 
and the waves of heat and light, dliis wmrk, 
carried out thirty years ago, evoked great 
interest among physicists 


Tel all tins, Sir Jagadit, Bose vould nov tolJ 
ns, ivS an old stoiv which ho holds ot little a(‘(oniil 
That was not his lite-woik He had a much iaithei- 
1 caching ami, and an ichwl vlmh vas <dniost 
m\cstic It was to show that, lust as in the ocean 
ot ether iipples on the boundless deep are bound 
by a (‘ommon Liav, so m things that liv(‘ and tliingN 
that aie inanimate (mnmon laws ot bemg and 
acting aie to be found Theie is no dividing 
bariier , there is but one law ot matter in the 
nmveise The mote that (pineis in the ray ot 
light, the teeming life upon the Eaith, the lacliant 
suns that wsliine above us, all aie bound togethei 
m iindoj lying unity 

This was the thought v^hu^li animated the 
voung Indian experimenter and directed his life- 
woik , and there weie some vho not only 
peiceived m him an invaluable leciuit to the aimv 
of those who weie tiymg to wrmg horn Nature 
her sec lets, but vlio saw that in his Eastern habit 
ot thought the sec lets might aiipeai iindcu* a new 
illumination Eoi the people ot the East ha\(‘ 
that bihnmg imagination vhich can extort ti id h 
iioni disconnected facts 

One may perceive this great idea ot the unit\ 
ot things \\oilving in his consciousness in almost 
the first dopaiture irom his m\ estigations of shoit 
oloctiic waves which led the way to the lust 
experiments mto vhat elec ti mans call Response 
If wm prick oiii hngci ve iump , oui nencs 
respond to the stimulus ot the pi ic k It something 
gentloi than pnekmg the tiiigcu; is tried then o is 
still a lesponse , aveiy, veiv mild electric cuiivnt 
wmlcl provoke it But it the cm remt vent on a 
Neiv long time the response wmuld becoine loss 
uiaiked , the losponding muscle wmuld become 


tircci 

What Bose foimd ^vas that there aio metaJs 
which when stimulated thiob witli the eftec't oi 
the stamaliis just as a musole oi nerve does , that 
tlie metal growls tmed as a muscle (loes , that, ]iist 
as wT can poison a muscle wuth the poisons ot 
fatigue (and with other poiS(Dns too), so a metal 
can be ^isoned He poisoned tm he poisonec a 
plant and a strip ot muscle, and all behaved alike, 
showing shaip thiobhmg responses to a stiinu us 
betor#' poisoning, and stopping deacl afterwaids 
S ^md brass and platinum behaved in tins Avaj 
as living things do How, he then asked hiniselt, 
are wm to diaw the line and say wdiere a physical 
effect ends and a physiological one b^ms 
these records tell us ot some property ot aiatte 
common and persistent Do l^ey not show that 
the responsive processes, seen in lite, have been 
ioiesliadowmd m non-hfc, in the tore-iumiers ot 


Thm^has^ been the cpiostion which Hi r .lagadis 
Bose has asked of the living tlnngm aU 

since then It is the basis or uipst or tno 
mqieiiinents that have been conducted at the Bose 


Rescan h Institute wluch lie cistablished m Calcutta 
out of lus owm slendei lesoiirces That winch 
interests himno’w is the hfe-ienre in fi remand plants 
His latest piece ot leseaicli has to do with the 
unseen pulsations ot a gi owing tioe— as if the tree 
liacl a heait~and the wmndioiis aiteiial system 
winch pumps its sap iipwnids, as if it w’-ere the 
tree’s life-lilood to heights as gieat as two hundred 
Itmt and at a latc^ wliidi otten exceeds a hundred 
feci 111 twenty minutes ' But tins is no more than 
a c ontinuation of lac ts ac ( umulated w itli patienc^e 
iindoi disappointment and doubt for Iweuty years 
He Began \Mtli the sensitive plants which shivei 
01 cml up, 01 slniiik awav when they aie touched, 
and he iound v\h\ it is that they hotiav the lilects 
ot a stimulus iii sm h a marled wuiv’ It is ho finds, 
sonKdhiag in the uk'c hanmm ot then lent attac hments 
v\hu h inagnihes tlu^ii icMiousiveness Vmv well 
tlun said he, let us mutate this mechanism and 
see it w(‘ can coustnu t a device winch will magmtv 
the K'siionse ot auv ])laut whatevoi when it is touehed 
01 elec tiK ally stimulated, foi sintdv it one plant 
show^s the eftects ot stimulus all plants must do 
something ot the kind, thcmgli the i osponso may be 


so small that w e c annot see it 

Tins loinarkable nieciianism he contiived to 
make, and he wms rewarded by tmding that tlie 
plant, like a machine, lesponds both to toreos winch 
come onit tioin outside and to eneigy 'svhich is 
inside it and is pulsating in it, though we cannot 
see it A plant could be got to lespond exactly as 
a ncrvc does wiien it is excited A plant will show’' 
tatigue , its pulse wall stop when it is poisoncxl, and 
all its actiyities will c east' Oiic' sc'iisitive plant has 
a pulse likt' the human lieait,audwill resistin- 
toiteieii(*e mult' than the human must le Space 
w'tmld tail ns if wo were to attmnpt to close iibe all 
the likoneM>es avIuc li the exammatiun oi tlie tissues, 
llie sap s^^tems, the mteinal oigaiis ot plants has 
discluscxr between! 1lunn and the tissues, ai tones, 

neive svstt'ms ot ammal lite 

The instillments ot olisei vatioii have gTowm 
inoie ami in.>i-o sonsitivo iill Ihov have culimnatocl 
at last in v\ hat Sii .lanadis Bi )so ( alk tlio Crestoguph, 
Axlmh hy nwnnitv'iift the mu'eioejitihle movement 
ot a iilant a million or even ton million times, can 
veM'al to oui 01 os a leat shiveiuig to the elcctnc 

(iinent, 01 a plant actually srowng 

The icsemhlanees hotween plants and aminals 
irc inarutold and astorushmg The plant sleeps ancl 
the plant vakes , it is sometimes m deep sleep and 
s mohincs videi awake than at other times Plants 
t urn tiomthehght or to it, accoiding to some inner 
need of then constitution Plants, it used to be sm- 
o%d were, at any late, less sensitive tlian ammds , 

I d Bose has shoMTi that plants have a oondnebng 
issue vhieh in some ways seems inoie sensitive 
tl m that of a human being If an electric contact 
IS made with the tp oi a man’s tongue, and an 
eld emdv weak electric cuiTont is sentitliiough'it, a 
uuai'te ot a millionth pait ot a unit ot electiio 
cu^cnl for oyample, the tonmie i^n just detect it. 
But r cat ot a sensitive plant inll stn in response 
when a nulhonth pait oi a unit is used , it is there- 
toie tour tales as sensitive as the neive-endings 
of the human tongue 

The goal towards which this Avondertul investiga- 
toi t Olfe with endless patience is always the same 
d IS to male the ‘itiKjIe cell of tlm Imiuj thug yieUI 
m lis ter et What Sir lagachs Bose’s mgemous ms- 
tain^^nts hy to do is to reveal outside what is going 
Mi insKle the plant cells, which can be expeumeided 
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\utli ^vlnic the plant is living much moie 
cttectively than the animal cells they lesoinhlc vso 
closely The latest ot his in>tiiiment^ is one that 
he (alls Ins EiociLiL Piohe, vhuli is cautiously 
tin nst into the stem ot a living tree, and sliows the 
life-movoineiits ot its core lie hnds that, vheivas 
when the piobe fust pioRCs the bark tlieio is no 
1 espouse, at a ceitain deplh a layer ot active tissue 
IS leached in which the cells have a regular beat 
like the human pulse 

They indicate that a lieait is heating in the 
tree and that a pumping action is going on m the 
colls ot this active tissue, and that this causes llu' 
movement of the sap This pumping ac lion can he 
arrested hy poisoning , it can be levived by stimu- 
lus The pulsation ot the living plant-eetl cannot 
he perceived many microscope, but it is recorded 
on the electiic galvanometer in Sii Jagadis Boses 
lahoiaioiy The records ot this mstiiiment go to 
show that anvdimg which qiiickons oi arrests the 
heart -beat of an animal qiiickens oi &to])S tlie heaih 

beat of the liee ,, , , xi t t i 4 . 

Did we not say that the aim with which lie sot 
out as a young man was to show the unity of 
Nature, the conlm nation ot the same processes m 
things not living, and in all niannci ot things 
living, whether plant or animal ? Sii Jagadis is no 
longei young, hut he has the glow ot youth and the 
laith ol youth , his luminous eyes are as tai-seeing 
as mno) seeing, as evei they v\eie , and Ins enthu- 
siasm, like Ins vision, isundimmed He has, he would 
sav, pertoiiiied but a tiny fiagment ot the woik he set 
out to do, has raised hut a stone of the temple lie 
set out to build— a stone on which is set the reiurcl 
of the oneness of the unit cells of the plant and 
animal kingdoms Now, as the yeais loll on, as 
when the gates of Time were opening tor him, he 
looks forward and backward to the saying ot those 
Indian philosophers who were Ins ancestors m the 
great scaich after knowledge 

Tlicv wlir) see but one mall tho chaui^inE; manl^ol(^lus^ of this 
mnvei^o unto thorn belongs Eternal Tiuth , unto none else unto 
11 me else * 


‘‘Origin of Our Numerals/’ 

Charles Pomeray Sherman tells us m The 
Mafhmafws Teachn (New York) that. 

the first use oi niimeials of which we have 
record is m India, and dates back to the end of 
the second century of our eia In the mntli cen- 
tury an Arabian matlieinatieian wrote a work on 
algebra in which he used foi numbers the signs 
winch lie had obtained m India or Afghamstan 
in 1202 Leonardo of Pisa, Italy, translated or 
paraphrased that work info Latin, and tlien intio- 
duced those iiuineiical signs into Europe By 1400 
those iiumorical signs m use m Em ope were 
identical with those in use hy us today, and tliej 
gradually supplanted, in general use, tlio clumsy 
Homan signs and the still more clumsy (jieek 


The Lynching “Eoll of Honour.” 

Out of the 4S States in U S A., tliere 
were no lynchmgs in 39 in the year 1923 
They occiuied ^oiily m 9 States, where the 


victims niimhered 28 Twenty-six were 
Negioes, two ot them being women Ihe 
lollowing “loll of honoiu" appeals in The 

Life) a i i) Dnje^i 

Slates that have iievei had a lecnid ot a 

lyiichmg Massachusetts, Now Hampshire 
Eliode Island and Veimont 
Additional States which have no recoid oi a, 
huiching since ISHt) Connecticut Marne Aew 
Jersey and Ptali . „ t 

Additional States that hav(‘ no lecciid ot a 

lynching dm mg the last ten yeaiN Delavaie, 
[daho, fnehama, Iowa, l\laivlpd, Michigan, 
Ncwacla, lYnnsvlvania, South Dakota and 
■\\hsconsm ^ i c ^ 

Additional States which have no lecorcl ot 
lynclimgs in the kRt five years Montana, 
Wyoming, Now Mexic'O, Au/ona, Oiegoii, Aew ^ 
Yolk and Noith Dakota . t ‘ 

Additional States wlmli have no recoid or a 

lynching the last two years Kentucky, JN on li 
Caioima, AMost Abigmia, Cahtoinia, l^oloiado, 
Nebraska Kansas, Illinois, AVashmgton Dhio 

and Minnesota ^ i c 

Additional States which have no lecoul ot a 

lynching diiiing 192‘1 South laiohna ‘-Maltania 
and Tennessee 

Total States troo ot hmchmg in 1923 39 

Total States still having raoh murder 9 


Younff Vanderbilt’s Crusade Against 
Filth. 

Cornlius ADindeibilt, Jumoi, only twenty 
SIX years old, has made a success of two 
newspapers in Aipeiica winch me not 
poisoned through and thioiigh wuth exaggerted 
Clime news and the nastiness of se\-scanclals 
The Laches Home Jonmtal for ALav tells 
the story of liow he did It begins thus - 

Cnisadmg is an attaii foi young imm and young 
women. There is new and welcome asmiram e ol 
that in the fact that Comlras Vandeihilt, h. oiih 
twenty-six yeais old, has laised the haimcr against 
fifth m journalism and hundi’cds ot thousands ot 
readers are lallvmg to his support 

The fii&t of his name io depart tiom the Vaiider- 
hill family’s traditional callings of finanic and 
lailroaduig, this young millionaiio chose to 1)0 a 
newspaper man 

Next lie determined to have papers of his own 
becau'^ehe saw tlioiem the oppoi timitv toi uscti^iess 
that most appealed to him 

Sensing that the American people wmie snfienng 
acute nausea from tho piogiessive teiidenev ot a 
stanclaidi/ed yellow press to cram down their thioats 
evei -increasing clones ot outscouiings and ofiscnnis 
of scandalous nows AYnderbilt has laimched two 
clean new’^spapei s m California that have been rei'Oived 
wuth magnificent response by the public 

They are the Los Angeles JlliivStiated News and 
the San Francisco Illustuited Herald Both flowmred 
into popularity almost oveiniglil? 

And the one sensational motive tor tlieiFf^uciess 
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clean, and the publn 
was cidvised that they a\ oiild bo clean 

ovivuf Apg'^'^le.s Illiistiated isTews avas the hi 
uvpanneot Its initial issue Mas on Septembei d 
I. ho, and as this iiinnbei of The Ladies lloni 
ciiciildtioiiuf theNewsi', 
Wpi oaehmg tM 0 Iiiindiecl thousand a dav The San 
TWa.!u ^ I ustiated Herald tiist appealed on 
Let e nbei 10 and in loss than thirty days had a 
( iieiilatioii ot a hundied and 'fifty thousand It, 
TOO, lias been giowiny evei since as lapidly as the 
hosingelesHGA\s. 

The yiitei says — 

( ,id only a begmiimg hoio,” Vancloibilt 

Within a Toai I avill staii my thud papei, 
possibly in Letioit In the *neai tiiture I Mill have 
papers My complete plan, foi M'^hirh 1 am 
a lowing uiyselt twenty oi tliiity years, to liavt' a 
eiiain oi nonsalacious loiiinals tliioiighoiit the Ihiited 
ntates 1 hope to establisli a clean newspapei m 
(‘Veiy toMii 111 Avhidi vilcnovss and sensationalism 
now ])[ay too gieat a pai t in the local piess ” 

iNo diainatic coitics and iiobodv oi Yaiideibilt 
papers aie allowed to act opt fiee passes foi shores 
INo one ill his soi vice, the young pnblishei dccLues, 
( an ])iit the papers undei the slightest obligation to 
piais(‘ an nnclean peitoimance oi motion pit tine, 
and IhcK' t'an be nt) deviation fioin the iiile of 
(leaniKssior the sake ot advertising lotiuns. 


Mahatma Gandhi. 

fii the eoiiise of a leview ol Mahatma 
tUiidhfs Vo/n^r/ Lidia, 1919-1022, by Ed^varcl 
Y lioss in Tlip yrn Repiibhr, occur the 
following passages -- 

A t ontuiy hence, wlien Craiidhi is the Beniamin 
Iianklin oi the Thomas Jetteisoii ot a long-tiee India 
yjiat will make this man toiver above the yeai s 
Aot his opposiUon to lailways and doctois and 
law y CIS or his boiifiies of foieign cloth,, not his 
setting up of the sinnnmg Mdieol and insisting on 
lim folloMU'is wen mg liomespnn , not his dedaiing, 
It is 0111 duty at the pi esent luomont to suspend 
ItriDgiiig toitli hens to oni slavery,” not his “polibcal 
uon-coo]»eiatioii” mIucIi he expected might bung 
India Swmiaj or home lule, 'Within the yeai 1921 , 
and A\hi(dihas sim-e been abandoned in faaoi ol 
othei tactics Yo his title to gieatness is not the 
soundness of liis polities but the lotfiness of liis 
(Iiaiadei Statesmen tlieie aie in economies and 
gocoriiment, but in saintliness no national leadei 
or piddle man living is to be compai ed to Gandhi 
.Allovei the woi Id to lay Indians memo e ie=ipvted 
because this sliming figure has come foitli Cioin 
then midst Mdth the long-famed gentleness, 
humility and ascoticisin of the Indian holy man, 
he tombineb the coinage, candor and liiitliMnoss 
which English of tlie noblest tape exhibit 

The gieat and lasting adiieveinent ot Gandhi is 
that he has kindled in the heaits of millions of 
subjugated the fust spaik of self-iespect He has 
Uiiglit poor, imarmed peasants to stand up Muth a 
{[met assertion ‘'We, too, die men'’ Agamst biiite 
foice he pits “soid fuico ” He stus not the ■fighting 
spiiit, as 1 evolutionary leaders ha\ o ahvays done, 
but the calm asseihou nf will T am leady to 


suffeimg than you aie icacly to inflicd ” 
Whetliei ^01 not India wuiis liei tieerlom by this 
method, (Tandlids place in lustuxa sec me 


The “Spoils System’' and the 
“Merit System.” 


^ In vicwv of the fact that the E<mgal 
SSwaiaiist party has guiio in tui the “spoils 
system;' it is mstnictiye to note what The 
Women Cifr,en ot Ainouca has to say on it 
That journal wiites ~ 


In geneial, two avayh have existed One is 
jiupnlaily known as the ^ spoils system’’ , the other 
Ls the uieiit system/ The lormei is the tiaditional 
and still oxc.eedinglv wudespiead metliod It is 
still muse m thiity-eight ot the states, most of the 
smallei cities and piactically aU ot the eoimties 
Ihc cliiei aignment in its lavoi is the argument of 
Piieniiicc }e^2^on'id)ihfif Complete haimony is 
necess;aiy between the duet executive and his 
snboidinates if efilcicnt admmistiation is to be 
seemed And it is iiiaintained tliat this can unh 
be seemed when all offices, tiom top to bottom, aie 
nllccl by members of the same paity 

SuperhciaUy the contention beems to lie soimd. 
A moment’s reflection, however, leveals the fact 
that the chief tasks oi aduimistiation aie not 
partisan There is, after all no Deinoualic wav 
of mixmg concieto , nor is there a Republican w'av 
of causing chemical i eactions 


A Bco\ 


But it IS declaied, snboidinates ol opposite 
political faith may sabotage in Oidei to dostioy the 
public’s faith m the adinimstiatiae ability ot the 
paity m powei Should such a situation aiise one 
course only is pObSible and that is the removal of 
thf^ undosuablos It would then lie lemoval for 
inefficiency, howmvm, and not fur political conviction 
That such a condition wmnld cvei aiise is veiy 
doubtlid, ioi nuclei the administiation ot an enemy 
tlie natuial inclination of those of the opposite po- 
litical faith would be to perloim their functions 
in such a w^-aj^ that the chaige of inefficiency could 
not be made nor i enio val ioliow. 


It continues — - 

Thai fhe spoils system does stimulate a certain 
type of individual to political activity few will 
deny 

AVhy, ther, has this method of choosing men to 
office been abandoned in tlie most piugiossivo 
jurisdictions ^ Theio are at least six cliaigos against 
it. First, it causes iiiinocessary mciease in offices ; 
second, it hlA the office with incompetent men : 
tliiid, itimpaiis efficiency lliiough the development 
of an exceedmglv rapid laboi tinnover , fourth, it 
avastes the time of both administrators andlegislatoib , 
fifth, it causes an mcroase m the cost ul Goveiii- 
nient , and sixtli, it bieecis coiinption 

After dw^ellmg on and proving the truth 
of the first five charges, the paper says — 

The final charge against tins s\ stem is tliat ft 
bii'cds corruption In gmeial offices aie used foi the 
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kiyiiij^ of political sut)i)oit vhon tiiov aie distn- 
1 lilted iiader tlie Rpoilw system Offices, not principles 
liocoine the chief stimulus to political elioit 
Ethically it is hard to see any ditteiencc between the 
man who sells his political mtliieiK e for office and 
the man who sells his vote toi money, sa\ c in the 
mattei ot degree Noi is it any Avoiidei that seiions 
scandals occur with this type ot individual m office 
Ttis, uidecd, an easy tiansition fiomthc stage ot 
thought which peiiiiits the manipulation ot public 
office tor political advancement is one Mlmlipei- 
imts the use ot offif lal position tor ajigiandizcmenl 
in othei ways 

The IVonicDi Cilexot is convinced that tlio 
“merit system'’ aheady pioiecl fhelf 

infinitely ^npciio) to the spoils s/ys/cyp " 


Continuity in Indian Art. 

The Asiatii lleiieic aiicl the Journal of 
the jhJasf India Assodation contain a iiaiu'i 
on “Continuity in Indian Art” by Mi J V 
Erench, T C S, which doseiues to be road 
in its entirety We make a few extracts 
fiom it 

The eailiest oxaniples ol Indian ait at present 
known to ns arc inassne. ti ee-stanchng, aicliaic 
figures, laiger than life ot the lungs ol tlic Sais- 
imaka dynasty, of the sixth and fitth centinies nc 
Of the sixth eentuiy, the statue of Kiinika Ajata- 
Satru IS m the 3iuttja aMiiseiun, and a temalc 
figure tioui Bcsiiagai is m the Calcutta museuiu 
Iiithc samoimiscuni aio two statues horn Patna 
insenbed with the names of Saisimaka kings ot 
the fifth centmy nc' In spite of then aicliaic aspect 
and worn condition the massive flow ot the line and 
a certain elemental simplicity maik them as the 
ancestors ot Indian ait 

Eor onr next examples ot Indian ait we ha\ e 
to go to the peiiod ot Asoka, in tho thud i cntui v 
B.C The mature character of tins ait would indi- 
cate that it is tho triiit ot a poiiod ot aitistu 
activity TIuwgmu, the gult yliidi dmdos itfjom 
llie Saisimaka hgmos leinams to be budged The 
Calcutta 3Iiiseum possesses sonu' magniln ent 
specimens ot this ait, lions Sdilptiiied in stone 
They aiG giand and inagndKunt in lino and design, 
and though docoiatue simplifu ation has been 
earned out to the tiill stdl tho figmes aie full 
ot a stiangc and mvsteiioiis iitality Xoav this 
peciihai (piality, vluch wo note in this cail\ 
spccLinen ot Indian aif, is i haiaotoristn and avjII 
confront ns again and again in Indian aittluoiiglioiit 
tho ceiitiiiies So lot us considei it for a iiiomciit 
Why IS it that Avlion a\ c come to tliose lions ot flic 
Asokan aitist avc line! atoico, a significance, and 
even a ceitam mysteiions ulalitytai tianscencliiig 
the eftoits ot the most painstaking modcllei, who 
I opies his subject with the hdelity ot a photogiaphci 
in stone"-' The explanation is to be tonncl in the 
Jimdn dodime ot Vo/jf/ dm af tempt to pen< ‘date 
pastJ/epn the supeifieial illusion ot the details ot 
Ihe outvard tioni to the essential reality ot tilings 
Bhava, the thud of the ancient llindu lays ot the 
art ot painting, and tlie fhaiaiteiistn luincipje (>1 
fndian ccstlietic tiieoiv, winch iih\ he leiidmed as 


themtluenco ut spirit on toim m comoiiied yith 
this idea 

On the Assyiian-Peisian influence which 
has been tiaccd in the Asokan ait, Mr 
Piench observes — 

This IS veiv liki'Iy (oricct but wlieii Hus 
art ih compaied with the ait ot Assyria and 
Perua a piotound ditfeience is noticeable The 
ait ot Assyiia has a ceitam diie(t bintalitv 
to he condoned ceitainly for the iinciimg cCstlietic 
sense' and mstmet for decoiatioii and design 
The Indian aitist aims at something moic, and by 
concciiiiatioii and .simplihcation ot design attempts 
a moic ideal and simitiial aim The foieign influeiK e 
IS completely absoibed in the iiati\e ait and this 
IS a cliaiacteristic which will meet us again and 
again in the coiiise ot Indian ait 

Mr, PYench pi oceeds - 

It IS aftei tho Oupia period, from tlie mid ot Ihi' 
Tlim inioads to the 3Inhainmadan conijucsts, that 
Indian art in sculpture attains to one ot its gieatest 
heights The statues m tho temiile ot Klloia, tho 
lock { aivmgs in tlie e a\ cs of Elephanta at Bombay 
and the statues and eaiwmgs thruugliout tho temples 
and shiines of Noithoin India aic the pi oofs of this 
asseition 

The panitiims iii thocaACS of Ajanta, the oldest 
(‘xistiiigpaintings m all Asia, aio astonishing nionii- 
inonts to the aitistn genius ot India \(coiding 
to Lad.i Hcirmghands accoimt, some twenty diff(‘- 
lont si vies aie obsen able Some show ncllemstK 
mthicme a tcAv (.ffiincsc But the majoiilN aio 
imiely Indian, and iccall the inedneAcil Jtalian 
ait 

In the same legion as Ajanta, Auiangahad is to 
lie found a Avoncloitul f olossal Hnddlia It is ( ai ved 
m tho l]\mg 1 o( k in tliG hills abo\o the mtv The 
statue IS in sou OAvful aspect Pose, expicsMon and 
design together contubuto to the lesull, and no 
one looking on it can tail to loalizo tli«it hci(‘ the 
aitist lias succeeded in rendering into stone the 
sorroAv of the Avhole a^ oild 

^Ve should like iciy much to know 
vlieie a photogiaph of this colossal Buddha 
uoulcl be callable. 

On the canings and sculptuies ot Bengal 
3Ir Erciich gives some new mfoimation. 

This ail 111 Bengal is aeiicrally ( onsidercd to 
ha\e Kuclied its height under tin' I’al (h\ nasty lu 
the ninth and tentlicentuiies. This s( iilptuie can 
be ( onfidently asseitod to lie vsei ond to none in tlie 
Avholo ot India At this peiiod Bengal a\ as the s( ‘at 
of an empiio Avlncli extended thicmghuut Xoi them 
India to Gandhaia, and political and military ti iiimplis 
pliSA\eio aKonipamed byaitutn sujneimu.c The 
contempoiaiy ait of the ncighbouimg pru\mii‘ut 
Bihdi, as tai as it is knoAvn to tin' Auitei, compaie 
iintaAmniably Auth tiiat ot Bengal In tlu‘ figures 
tioin Bihar there m something JieaA j dull and inert 
Avheieas the Bengal tiguies lla^e a tense and 
iier\ous oneigj, and a ceitam mystiuioiu sens(‘ ot 
vital sigiidK'am e a\ Im li m al v a,\ s < harac tei istic ot 
Indian ait m itsliigliest pliase 

It seems ext lemcly piobablc, Ihough the jiomt 
lias not yet been definitely ('slahlished, tliat tlu' 
Hindu ait ulJa^a is to be deuced fiom Bengal. 
Though this may he so still the ditlenmci's between 
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tlio two arts aio btiikin^^ aiKl mtt'iestiiig The ait 
ot t]a\a, the Avoik ot aitists losting sate, attei tho 
l)eiils ot then voyaae troui India iii a sott and 
("ncivatma (Innate, seems to disbohe into sott 
liixuuance The ait ot Beimal posbosstv tlu' tens' 
and nenoiis charaetei wlimli inaiks the inoic 
Milk' dit ot the Pal (mipiie Tlnne us also the 
toiah of aijstent^^, tjie ot Hifiialayaii 

aiandeui alisciit hoin the setter ait ot tlie south 

Tn his opinion, the same essential qua- 
lities ^Yhlcll aie found in the art of Asoka 
and Bharut meet one in the ait of Bengal 
also, “but expressed iii a moie elaboiate and 
sophisticated tcehniqiK' ” 

TIic wntci has in iiiiiid a stone imago ot (hinga, 
tlio female poi soinh cation ot the (langes iivci, 
whidi IS to be toimd in a temple ot Kali m a 
small Yillagc neai the Sunddihaii lunglos on tlie 
Jhiy ot Bengal Paived in bas-reliet on stone, m 
its delicate giace and flowing line, it is lemimstent 
ot some Gieoli nYiiiph oi diyad But the tense 
and neivous pose and pecuhai sense ot mvsteiioiis 
and signihcant Mtalih^ stamp it as the Ymik ot 
an aitist ot a land tai to the oast ot the Hellenic 
Avoild In tlic same distiiet as tins image of 
(langa is to bo toimd, there is a splendid Buddlia, 
(.aiNod out ot the same brilliant black io(k The 
temple ot this Bnddlia, a bamboo lint \Mtli a mud 
ilooi IS a strangely simple settmg foi such iieh 
and sidendid ai t, y Iik h om o adorned the palaces 
and temples ot pini(*cs It is a cunoiis example ot 
the extimt to Yinch Biiddlusin has faded tiom the 
mcmuiy ot the people m the land of its biith, that 
tins imago is ( ommonlY knoYii in tlie neighboiii- 
hood as an image ot Shiva An imionsdous tiibute 
IS paid (0 the am lont faith in the aimnat fan wlin ii 
IS held loimd the ten pile Yhieh lioiises it 

In th(‘ temples and shinies thioiighoiit Bengal 
siilendid wuiks ot ait aio to be tumid Even doiYii 
to the t^Yelfth (Oiituiy the ail appeals to have 
ilouiislicd \Mth onli shghtl\ abated Ymoiii and 
to have (eased only Yith tlu' contusion coub<'(iuent 
on the Hiihammadan invasions 

AVo should bo niiicii obliged if anybody 
could eoiicl us photogiaphs of tins “(tanga” 
and “Buddha'’ 

Ml Ficncb then refers to aiiothei aspect 
ot Tucliaii ait, and "that is bhakti or spiutiial 
ecstasy 

As icgauls the ait of southern India he 
obsei N os, 

It IS to Suiitlunn India that vm imist look foi 
the mam (‘oiitinning tliiead ot Hindu art attei tin* 
tveltth centuiy m Bengal On om vay sontlivi' 
meet th(‘ vsplendid stulptiiK's ot Konaiak m Oiissa 
vliich date horn tin' tluiteenth lentuiy 

The Moguls weie “mag niti cent pahons 

of the fine aits’ . „ , t 

rndei their regime spiang up and iloiuished 
that hiiliiant jOY(d in the aitistu' vmild ot India— 
tlie mmiatiiie iiainting of the Oroat Moguls 

In one impoitant lesjiect the Mogul school pic- 
S(nves one ot tlm mam elements ni the (ontmiuty 
ot Indian ait Eoi the aitisi ot the guvit peiiod of 
Mogul ait, though natiiialislioally inclined, 
kt'eps in M(n\ tin' iiighest aim ot the aitist— to 
penetiatc past tlie oiitwaid toim to the soul ot 


thmgs The Mogul poitrait in vliidi Mogul ait 
found its fullest expression, stiikixs tliroiigJi appeai- 
aiK es, and leyviK to ns the I'ssential charactei ot 
the nidu poitiav ed, in gieatness oi littleness, weak- 
IK'Ss 01 stioilgth 

Though Mogul ait was Peisian m origin, 
it was assmiilated “m tlw mum sheam of 
Indian ait 

Bo sec .igcun as iii tin' case ot tin' Bandhaia 
ait toieign and alien (deun'uts Ix'ing assimilated and 
abs( )i bed in the might j age-long sticain ot Indian 
ait. 

In conclusion Mi French asks 

Is the tiaditioiial ait of India deaito Anyone 
aaiuamtod XMth the sdiooi ot painting m Calcutta 
initiated by Mi Aliciinndianath Tagoie will be 
inclined to disinite such an assoitioii AVe liave seen 
how Assyiian, IlellomstK Et'isian iiitlueiiu's liave 
been absoibed in the age-long stream ot Lidian ait 
but the contompoiaiii Indian artist has a haidin 
task than liis foitdatheis it he is to resist being 
oxciwhi'lnmd by the immensi' flood ot AYest('in ait, 
and to su((ced m tuiiiing it to his own purpose 


The Claim of Eace Superiority. 

'\^lute men consiclei thenisehes supeiior 
to all othc'i men But ca en among the whites 
the Xoidic race eoiiMdcrs itself siipeiioi 
to the lest This lace includes tin' Geimanic 
people^ of noithcin Europe, found chiefly 
111 SeandinaMa, Scotland, anclnotliein England. 
Professor dohaii J Smertenko examines the 
claim of “Xoiclic” supeiioiity in the April 
niimbi'i ot the Cioieiit Hislonj Magnjue^ 
and lutioduees thc' subject thus — 

Every manteels m some way supeiioi to his 
neighbor, Avhether because ho is iiciioipoor, inodevSt 
01 pioud, giant oi piginv carnal or pious, (imek- 
AMttcd 01 plodding tor it is in cverj^ man’s powei 
ami it IS evciy man’s custom to make a virtue of Ins 
spc'cial condition and chaiacteiistifs MoreoAmi, in 
this task of maiking Snpoiioi Biand” on distmotive 
tiaits and ciualities the mdiMdiial dO(^anot stop with 
lumsoK he exalts similaily his family, his town and 
his tube thus imconsciously cieatmg a vicious ciiclo 
by admiring what he has, because he lias it, 

What IS true of individuals is ciiually tiiie ot 
nations From the eailiest times a given nation’s 
feeling ot siipei unity to its neighbois has been one 
ot the most poAAeiful toiees influencing and moulding 
the hte ot peoples Theie is haidlA’’ a nation Avhicli 
has not sutteied because at some time m its liistoiy 
it ached in the lx diet that this feeling was a fact 
Fill thcuinoie, both tlie i ('c oi ds ot ancient eivili/ation 
and the liistoiv ot om moie nmnc'diato past shoA\ us 
tlut the nations luAe tollowed an identical tormiila 
to jiistty this national an ogam o Wc see. m the hist 
place, that a given peoplo claims to liave a moiiopolv 
ot Rome (lesii able (piality, then avc find that it be- 
lieves Hus (tuality to bo paiticiilaily ac'toptable to 
(rod and by viilm' Hmicof becomes ‘tlie c hosen pc'o- 
ple’ , and hnallv with saimtiinonious hypoc iisy, 
the iialioii in (iiiestiun takes upon itsell a mission to 
(^\c use its polu V ot teiuloiial aggiandi/enient and 
all the acts ol exidoitation and oppression which 
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such a policy entails In the oliioiiicles ot eveiy 
nation iiitectod by tins ariogancc thejv is a sloiy ot 
luisory^ taimne and bluudsliod, often ot complete i inn, 
all a (liieet (.onsectiienee ot tins thcoiy ot superiority 
The Uieelvs and Jews sutfeied fioin it , it spiead 
like a plague in Eranoe showed itself m England 
diiruig the Vutorian eia, and biohe out in (lei many 
a tew years ago in its most violent and fatal toim 
The tiagedy of tins disease lies not so much in the 
theory itself as in the tact that it has alwa\s 
been made to seive political puiposes and hence 
has always affected most iritiuiately the political his- 
tory of virtually evei y nation in the woild 

Irately, howevei, those who would exploit man's 
selt-coiK eit foi political ends have substituted a lacial 
m place ot the national unit ot compaiison They 
speak now in teiins of Semite Mongol and 
Aryan, or Alpine, ‘Nordic” and ^lediteuaneaii they 
mterpret (Sod's tavoiitisin not tlnough oiacles and 
piophesies, but by means ot ( lanial dimensions and 
basketry weaves , and, most impoitant develo])iuent 
ot all, they no longei attempt to establish then 
miuiue ((.ui-ities but aibitiarily asseit then ^supeiioi- 
ity and throw the buiden of pi oof on the ‘ mtciioi'’ 
laces It would seenn to the student ot histoiy that 
in the com se of civilization mankind has had suffi- 
cient tiagic experience mth these delusions ot chosen 
peoples and supei 101 lacos to make it wary when 
anotliei such tlieoiv is put on the maiket But tjuite 
the oontiaiy IS true, and hence it becomes necei^saiy 
to take notice ot the most absurd claims ot supeiioiity 
tor tear ffiat the fanatual actiMtv of a handful ot 
bchevers may cause again iiromechablc liaim 

The professor 's own opinion is contained 
in the following paragraphs — - 

The tiutli IS that the ongms of culture aie wholly 
Mongolian, Semitic and Meditci lanoaii As Di* Robot t 
H Lowie iiointvs out m Ins excellent book, “Cultiue 
and Ethnology ’ 

Oui iCuUDiim liU., baist'd a', it ib on tk* acucnltiual omploN moiit 
of ccitaui cticaK with tk aid of ptitaui donK.&ticatcd aiiiin.iK, il is 
iloii'vcci liom Ahia , so is tk> tockioloi^icalH iii\aliidljlo whwd Th(' 
domostieatioii of tk hoibO cortaiiih oiiginalod iii umoi Asi,i 
iiiodcni abtiunuiiis, lests on tliat ot the Bahvloniaiis, Hiiultis and 
Eix\ptums, tho invc'iition of ghibs. is an Egvptiaii foiitiibutioii , 
spcaaclos conic from India , papci, to mention only one other 
fennuheant clmont of our ciMli/ation, was hoiiowcd fiom China 

n 1 

Ti is woith noting that niomoutoufe. uloasinac ho tonccuid h\ nhil 
i\c aroused to loiraid as lufoi 101 laeos Thns the Uaia of (Viitial 
Aiuoiica eoncened the notion ot tho /oio figuie *\vhit]i unn iinod 
unknown to Eiuopeaiib until tine hmioned it fiom iinlia uid 
ommont otlniologists simgtsl ihit tin' discoieiN ot non tcthiU([U(' it. 
due to tho nogioob 

It is a matter of common knuv ledge that litera- 
tuie and aif, ivligioii and ethics, as well as othei 
aesthetic, spnitiial and mateiial cxpiessions ct 
Immamtj" leachcd their apogee among the Giecks, 
Jews and Romans, mlieritois ot tins eailier ciiltuie, 
at a tune when the northein haibaiian was slovly 
evolving from a state c 5 f savageiy Tlieio is an intii- 
gumg coincidence, m the tact that the “Nordic ’ 
apologist IS thus attacking the nations lu vhuse 
lacial piogemtois he owes an iriedeemable debt .md 
tlial the pai Venn among civilized peoples is seeking 

the 


tioiis vJucii die JcAVS, (iieeks and Kojiians passed on 
m an impJOYcd state, industiy and aginultiue 
astionuiiiT and mathematics, music and ait might 
still be in a pimutivc condition 


The Racial Factor m the Khilafat Question. 

Wilting 111 the Cun (Oil: Hnfo) fj )la(ju\n/r 
"Mr Clinton Stoddard Bun opines, 

the clash Itetvecn the Aiab and Tiukisii lactiuns 
ot Islam has developed mtu an adual hicak wliidi 
tliieatens to oveisliadow men the amat'iit lend of tho 
Sumii and Sliia Mohammedans 

Essentially the schism iNincieh anew divclop- 
ment ol tho centiiiies - old lacial hatied ot the Aiab 
and the Tuik, the most iiieomiiatiblo ot maghlxns 
The doctime ot laco nalioiiahsm that has spinug 
up in the Client since tho AEoiid Wai ]iassoi\e(f 
to auontuate this lealoiis antagonism in tho Noar 
East 


The Unknown Universe. 

Ml Watson Davis, Managing Editoi of 
“Science Service” claims in the same magazine 
that the existence of a new iiiiiveise, si\ qum- 
tiiliou miles distant trom tlie e<iitli, lias 
been definitely established Our uiu\ers(‘ is 
less than a speck by compaiison 

Fai out in space, practical 1 \ liecond tin' k'.k li ol 
the unaided imagination, tlu'ie is wh.it apixuis m 
astronomical telescopes as a small [latili ot infant 
light One million yoais ago that light w Inditin' 
astionoinei now sees oi leioids on Ins photoguiiJiK 
plate vas liogminiiig a joiiiiii'v at tin* sptvd oi 
ISG,tjOO miles a si'cund, bound toi tlnMsiith It was 
leaving what is now kiuAvii to boa new mineisi', 
sepaiate and distant fiom oiii own and fnitlim out 
m space 

It takc's light, tho speediest tiaveloi iii th(‘ iini- 
^er^c, only M luiimtcs to go tium the caith to the 
sun Eight liouis IS tho time ictiiiiipd ioi Imiit to 
eiobs the wdiole ut oiii solai system ('oiniian' thl^ 
with the tune that it takes light to ( loss tin* whole 
ut om uiiiveise, doO,Ot)() yeais Then iniaiiiiie the 
immense distance that lies lietwcvii ikand the new 
lunvcisc 


The Latin Alphabet for Turkey. 

Tanutn a Turkish iiewspapei in Constin- 
tiiiople thus discusses a piopusal betoie the 
National Assembly to substitute tiu' laitni 
alphabet lor the old style ot wiitiiig 

Tins rctoim vill emanmiiatc the Tnikish people 
fiom the diams ol ignoiame and help tliein <ilong 
the path ot prog] ess Oui pulilic school sydem will 
gain immeasurably lu this leloini Tiie nnniht'i ol 
ilhleiates will diiuimsh Fiirtliei moi e, the abolition 
ot the Aiah alidiabot vill hung the Tuikv closer to 
Europe Theliteraiy ])iibJi(*atioiis and pciioditals so 
laiely luimd in oiu villages to-dav wull soon liavi' 
a wide] ciicLilatiuii The Tiiikisii peasant doe^ imt 
knuv how b' read oi wnte This is thi'gieat 
obstacle m the way of his advam emeot The 
pi esent Tin kisli alphabet is not national In spite 
ot centimes ot etioit w’^e Imve nevoi lieen able to 
accommodate oni language to it This explains why 
we have no uniiorm ortbogiajiln dur inesent 
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oiilioftrapliY does not s^atisfy our neod^ The mtro- 
ductiuii ot the Latm alphabet in oin schools will 
taemtate instruction, especially among the luial 
luasses All that is necessary is to oveicoine a 
iiaDit 1 hat should not be impossible, consideimg 
file gloat benehts that the lelortn promises 


Linguistic Revolution in China. 

In Oliina, according to 7//c Ltrmq Aijt\ 

Foi centimes the only io( ogiii/ed liteiaiy tongue 
was as different from the spoLen languago— to ([iioto 
.1 (limeso aiithoiity~as Latm is from English’ 
About 1917 a movement began to substitute pr? Inin, 
the spoken language, for the classical tongue Since 
then it has spread throughout tlie length and hieadth 
of the country blot only are the standard woiks 
ol philosophy and sociology published in pei hua, 
but this leaclnug down ol litoraturo to the masses 
has encoiiiaged the appcaiance in the spoken tongue 
ol a host of novels and works of an informative 
( haiactei as well as a thrifty crop of periodicals 


India's Complex and Serious Problems. 

The same paper dwells thus on the 
Indian situation 

Ffowevei, India faces problems mfinitelv moie 
( omple\ and siuious than those with winch Ireland 
had lo deal during her peiiod ot suffering and trial 
The Hindu and Moslem communities, after paitiallv 
1 ec OIK iling their cliff ei ernes dm mg a biiet eia oi 
good ioelmg, aio g Lowing less cordial This is due 
paifly to the political su(‘coss ot the Swarapsts 
vliiclihas laisod nutating ipiGstions ot the -division 
ot candidacies and ofhees between tlie membeis of 
the two creeds, and paitly to the abobtion oi the 
Caliphate* by the Tuikish Grovemment The abrupt 
elimination of the Caliphate auestiou has deprived 
Indian Moslems of a cause m 'which they courted 
the friendship and aid of the Hindus Simidtaneoiis- 
ly the Sikhs, who aie noithei Moslems nor Hindus, 
an* on the 'wai path m the Punjab, and an anti- 
Brahma n nun(nncnt is under way in Southern 
India So religion and politics seem to be sadly 
inter mingled 


The Trans-Saharan Railway. 

The Tians-Sahaian Railway piojected by 
the French is both economic and stiategic 
It will enable her to fiud new markets 
for her goods, and to derelop the under- 
ground yealth of many untapped legions 
The stiategic motive has been dealt with 
by a special coi respondent of the London 
Moi nnig Post He says 

The French are uiged to lay down the Trans- 
Saluraii by the instmct of selt-piescrvation It is 
her settled policy to regaid the thirty millions of 
hei African subjects as helping to leiHess hei own 
niehuahty m man-power The Trans-bahaian 


Bailw^a^ plays a jiait ot the hiu miijortamc m this 
conception 

General Mangin yhu hdb, bc( ome idcntihod 
with the Ficnch policy ot using lhack tioojrs m 
Europe, has been Uigely losponsibh* for the 
piepriation ot the plans of this, the boldest of the 
world’s strategic raiivmvs. 

AVe shall only nndei stand the bill sigmftcance 
of tlie Tians-Baharan Railway it we put ouuselves 
111 place ot the Fienchman and sei* the wen Id, or* 
moie paiticiilaih Geiinany, with his e\(‘s Fiance 
has torh' millions yvho do not md'easc, Germany 
has fifty miUioiivS who do If the balance ot Em ope 
IS to be inamtamed and Fiance m not to be borne 
down by nieie weight of nnmbeis she must look 
outside foi suppoil In 1919 Fi enelimeii hoped to 
secuie this by an Anglo-Fiem h tieaty AYhen it 
fell tliioiigh they tmrod with more determination 
than evei to the cementing of their African Kmpiie. 

In Fiencli Noithem Aliicn c ompulsoiv military 
service had all eadv been intioduced for Euro])ea’n 
and native alike But the population ot Algeria is 
scanty, and Frenchmen saw^ that they would Ime 
to look further afield for the lesorves of man-powder 
These they have found m Fi eneh West Africa The * 
first hvo Senegalese legiments wmre raised in 1911, 
Since then much has happened, and ])]ack Afiican 
troops aie now an mtegial portion of the From h 
home army 


Modern JTovels. 

“Querist" asks in the InAi Sfaie^man 

Do we not feel weariness in i eadmg the most 
brilliant ot modem no\els because, while even 
nook, comei and cianny ot human charactei is 
exploied, wm know, oi sunmsc, nothing about the 
vast cavalcade of humanity, its fountain , wither 
it is tending, oi what laws govern its being I 
bebeve a leaction against this absoiption in charac- 
ter tor its own sake is inevitable, and wo shall once 
inoio have a liteiatme wdieie humanity is depicted, 
acted on by .spiritual influences or by its intei blend- 
ing with the life ot iiatme Perhaps pist as 
science, materialistic lor a generation has become 
etheiealized before the mystery of the atom, so 

B ’ ologv may escape from the mateuahsin ot 
and Ins school and discovei at the last 
analysis that there is a transcendental element in 
life , and the artists, always sensitive to spiritual 
atmospheies, may be mspiied to diaw literatime 
out ot the ])lmd alley wheie the gieatest of their 
tribe led it, to conceive ot lifeaspait ot a divine 
procession m winch the peisonal clwmdles but 
the immoital may be exalted by a piofound 
consciousness ot cosmic pm pose 


Joint Economic Effort by Japan and Italy. 

Combined action for industrial and com- 
mercial purposes on the part of two such 
distant lands as Japan and Italy seems vision- 
ary But the plan adumbrated m the 
paragraphs quoted below from an aiticle m 
Biiista fV If aha is said to hare responsible 
support in both countries. 
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Sauliniti lb one ot the best strategic points m 
the Mediteiranean, and Japanese ooinmeicial and 
naval development there would pioduce oxtLaovdi- 
naiy results Haiboi -works eoidd be built, trade 
and tiwShing could be developed, great enteipiises 
could be promoted that Avould recall the bold 
adventures of Prsa and Grenoa in the Middle Ages 
Italy will appeal in vain tor the assistance of toieign 
capital form Bui ope— neither the Swiss nor the 
Dutch nor die Americans, and far less the French 
or the English, will spend a sou to develop Sardinia 
Meanwhile the people et Sardinia themselves would 
welcome a concession foi ninety-nine veais to an 
Italian-Japanese company to construct liaibois on 
tho Sai dmian coast, and to expropriate— foi 
Ian compensation— sufficient adiaont land toi 
warehouses, slupvaids, admuiistiation bmlchiigs 
Mi-canneries and the like The iioits controlled 
l)y the company should bo tree poi ts designed to 
bocoine vast Avai oho using and manutadiiimg-i enties 
tor Oriental pioduids destined toi Suiopean inaikets 
Saidmia, it must be leniembeied, will soon liave 
the cheapest and most abundant eleitiie power m 
Europe 

’ We might likewise agree to allot to the Japanese 
colonization-iights in Ovronaiea, including both 
agrieiiltuial and industrial piivileges Japan is a 
luoletarian nation, like oui selves She has an euual 
light to hve— that is, aright to tico migiation, nov 
iniumtously denied nei people by the Russians in 
Siberia, by the English in Australia and by the 
Noith Amei leans in then whole continent And 
even m cultural things it is conceivahle, and in my 
opinion desiiable, that ve should (Oiltivale an 
intimate undei standing between ItaU' and Jap<in 
1 should like to see Italian aiithiopologist^ study 
with especial zeal the laeial diffeientiatioiis of the 
Japanese, in older to demoiivStiate to tho Anglo- 
Saxons, and to sue h Ihihans as may need this 
Imowledge, tliat they aie fully entitled to eipial 
tieatment with the v lutes 


Ancient Chinese Political Wisdom. 

Mr Y P Tasi, Rector of tlie University of 
Peking and foimerly l\linistei of Public 
Instruction in China, a^smts in an article 
iiv La Bevue Blcue — 

For those who really know my (‘ounliy the diff- 
erences between the East and the ATcst aie more 
apparent tlian loal The basis ot the i mli/ations 
ot the Orient and the Oc( ident is about tlie same 
If we study those civilizations closely we chscover 
that they have even passed tlnougli similar stages 
of evolution, although one lor several i casons, has 
progressed more rapidly than the othei 

We shall make some extracts from those 
portions of hei article iii which he examines 
^sonie of the the fundamental ideas upon 
whicii Chinese civilization has been based 
thioiigh our long histoiy of five thousand 
yeais” The fiist of these is demociacy 

Acc'Oidmg to Mencius one of our most Inilhciut 
philosopheis it was the custom in tlie twenty-loiii tii 
century Bc foi the sm-eessors to tho tin one after 
being nominated by the titular soveieign, to he ap- 


proved by the people ALioidmg to Ki Izii, a philo- 
sopher of the twelfth century b (*, the ancient sove- 
reigns befoie making any inipoitant decision consult- 
ed not only then ministers but also the whole body 
of citizens In the same centuiy aland ot referen- 
dum was already in use The einperois expressecl 
tins by saying ‘Heaven looks tin ougli the eyes of 
our snb 3 eets, and hears through their eai b In olhoi 
woids, they declared that the will of the people was 
supicme The philosoplici Mencius also said ^ I he 
people aie moie impoitant than tho soveieign, and 
When the sovereign wishes to bestow an omco 
upon a poison, it is essential that that peisoii bo nist 
judged suitable for that offi(*e by the poop e , and il 
the empeior wishes to imnisli a ])Cison, that ihusou 
must hist he adjudged guilty by the people Mon- 
aulis and public nthc lals hai(' always been ran K ikI 
in Uhiiia bvitheir populaiity among the (‘omiiions 

The iiohilitv, which resembled the Roman patri- 
ciate and loi a time gathoied politual jinwor into its 
hands, was attacked in the sixth (ontniv iie b\ 
(Vinfiieius and h\ Mai Tzu Two hundred a ears latei 
its prestige and pnvileges had largely disappeared 
and m the thud eentiiiv bo it vanished entnel\ 
Since that date every officei of the Stah\ oveiy tuiie- 
tionaiy, has been eithei elei tod b\ tho peojile or se- 
lected by the Goveinmont tliioiigh competitive exa- 
minations These donuK latic tiaditicuis explain v ii\ 
the retoiineis of 1911 weme able to overt hi ov the 
Empiie and found a republit with siu h ease 

He turns next to Internationalism 

(Jhmese rulers of the twonty-fouith (‘ontinv no 
arc consistently clesi iibed by historians <is p<u mors 
of nations roiihiciim divides iiehtiial evolution into 
three stages in the hist peiiod only the ( iti/eni^ ot 
one country aie consitbn’od as membcis ot the same 
family and the citizens of all other ( oiiiituos aie 
gaidtxl as stiangois, in the S(H ond jieiiod tlu‘ (‘ov 
zens ot Civilized lountiies aic^ looked upon as 
bcis of one tamil.v, and only savages au' (oiisi(i(U^''d 
stiangeis, in tho third peiiod, all savages have 
civilized all tho woild has beeomo v is(" and ovor"^’" 
body IS regarded as a momhei ot one gieat tarmly 
That is what Gonfm iiis calls th(" (‘poc h ot llu* great 
])ea( e — tlio Age ot Uolcl 

Tlieie IS not in the wluAo histon ol (Ihik'sc 
plulosophy and politnul vuiting a single thnikei 
wlio prim lies c hauv inisui 

He then passes to eomparutndy Modern 
movement in tho wi^st-- pacifism and nn- 
militaiism 

Since patriotism in the nairow, sectional and 
racial sense of tho word vias never taught hv oui 
ancient philosophers, tliov natiiiallv (onderaned <U‘ts 
ot aggiCbSion,‘ jioIkics of c oiKpiest, and what vv e eail 
imperialism Without ewc'jition tlimpi eached the 
doctiine that true conciuest mnsists m < lyih/ang 
other nations tluough moral ageiicuvs 

Ooiitucms says kJf the people of otliei lands are 
unwilling to hecome siihiect to vou, impiovevoui 
ciutiiie, peitect vmiii institutions, and tliiis win their 
heaits and ludgment, Mai Tzii, a philosepher ot 
the age ot Contuc lans taught that while it is well 
to have a stiong aiiny to detcvid tln' eountiv, it 
isciimmal to puisne imjieiialist policies andcom- 
jiaicd nations that did so to hoi des of common hii- 
gandvS In the sewmth centuiv n e a w hole philo- 
sophical school sjaang up to jiropagate the doctrine 
ot anti-aggression. Monuus says that whoever 
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boasts ot his skill as a soldier is ciimmal and those 
wiio excel in wai ou^>ht to be put to death ’ 

ihese pacifist and antiniihtanst doctiuies have 
iievei lost then hold upon Chinese thought Since 
that time oni wi iters and poets have ahvavs depict- 
ed war as hoirible and have sung the blessings ot 
peace 

He coiisideis Coinniumsm and lelatioiis 
between classes next 

Antagonism between capital and laboi is one nt 
the most seiious pioblems of oui epoch 

We did, at one tune, have a Coininimismlot 'a 
much pleasanter land m Cliina According to the 
philosophei Mencius and latei histoiians piivate 
property in land did not exist in China tioni the 
twentieth centmv to the iouith century bc All 
land belonged to the State 

Each family tilled its own land, and all joined 
logethei to till the land belonging to the State 
When a citizen became twenty yeai sold he leceiv- 
ed a holding which ho letuined to the Govern- 
ment when he i cached the age of sixty Those 
below the age of twenty and above the age ot 
sixty were suppoited by the State Efforts weie 
made to lestore this system in the fiist, fifth and 
eleventh centimes \ d ,hut without success, yet even 
to-day i1 has many paitisans, specially among the 
ediK-ated classes 

Theie is a veiy old adage m Clima which says 
‘If a man does not lahoi one peison goes hungry , 
if a woman does not spin, one peison goes cold 
To work IS the duty of every citizen In the fouith 
century b v we had an odd plnlosophei in China— 
he might he called a Laboi Radical— named Hsun 
Tzii, who taught that the monaich himself ought to 
cultivate the land in the same way as his subjects 
in ordei not to be supported by them 

Confucius said ‘We sliould not be distiessed 


d the eitozeus are few, but avc should be distressed 
it each docs not receive an equal shaie ot what all 
pioduce we should not bc distuibed because the 
citizens are pom, but because they aie discontented 
on account of the inequality of iiclios 

Tluoughoiit tlie whole philosophy ot China the 
pimeiple is lecogmzed that excessive wealth and 
excessive poverty ai e v i ong 

In Chma the wealthy usually live almOvSt as 
simply as the pooi For that reason the pooi have 
seldom hated the iicli 

If we are to have Comuumism in Chma, it will 
be a pacific communism, without the relentless 
class-struggle pi cached by Karl Mai*x 

Liberty of conscience has always existed 
in Chma The general acceptance of the 
doctrine of tlie ‘golden mean’ explains why 
China has never had religions wais No 
discoid has ever aiisen between ancestoi- 
worship, as developed by Confucius and 
Taoism “Neither was theie any conflict 
when Buddhism was introduced into China/’ 

In a woid instead ot exaggerating diffeienees 
ot doctnne, China’s thinkers have always sought 
to harmonize them— for love ot hai inony is tlic‘ ver^ 
soul of Chinese thought Mohaiimiedaiiism and th<‘ 
vaiious toiins of Cliiistiamty have leceived the 
same benevolent welcome Indeed, many woiks 
liave been vTitten on the common teachmgs ot Chns- 
tiamtyand Confucianism To be sine, doctiinal 
quarrels have sometimes occuried among the official 
lepiesentatives ot difierent sects but they seldom 
have spiead to the people themselves 

Libeitj^ ot conscience and libeity ot worship were 
univeisally recognized m Chma longbefoie they weie 
msciibed among the political institutions ot the 
west 


[ T/ns sedioi ts intended for the conedon of iimcumms, enois of fact, cleadij e}}oneous vietvt>, 
imsieine^entations, etc, in the omfinal eonfiibutwns, and editmials published m tins Bciiew oi in 
otliP) petpei^ cuUcvnncj it As vanom optmom map leasombly he held on the seme subject ih,s sechon 
IS not meant for the air mg of ^uch diffeiences of opinion As, owing to the kindness of oui mmwous 
eontnbutom, we ate aIwai/9 haid piessed foi space, etities aie requested to he good enough ulwags to he 
hnef and to see that ivhatevn they wnte is sti ictlg to the point Noomtmsm of leineivs and notices of 
hooks mil he published Wnteis aie lequested not to exceed the limit of fire hnndied ivoids --Editor 
'The Modem Beiiew ” ] 


Swami NTarayan’s Caste. 

The account given by “A Hindu” from Aksliay 
Kumar Dutt’s book, has not a paidicle of Hiith m it 
and IS imagmary Tins hook is very little Imown 
and IS m no way aiithoiitative on this side ot India 
In this religions matter of great miportauce only 
the woiks ot the sect and otlier books ot leputed 
aiithois who studied true tacts of the Sarapiadaya 
can be relied upon An account ot the 
and teachmgs of Swami Naiayan, tells ms that he v. as 
high-caste Rlwvaiiya Biahmm of Chhapaiya neai 
A.vodhva, the cajutal of Rama, that his another name 
was Swami Sahajanand that he had -W tyagi 
and he \Mth them lewved Yaidik Bhagwat Hharma, 


that he is heheved to be an incarnation ot Vishnu 
and that Swami Naiayan is a single name will be 
found from the following books, Sanskiit Sudha- 
SindJm Satsangjivan, Haii Dignjay, Satsang 
Bhuslian and Harilila Kalpataiu Gujaiati Bhakta- 
Chinta-Mam, Yadmainiit, Haidilamnt, Sahajanand 
Swami, Miilvta Shastia, Bhaiatno Dliaimik Itihas 
and Siddhantasaia Hindi Bhdgvat Bliakti Sangiah 
English Swami Naiayan Sect and Short Sketch of 
Life, iTmes and Tcaclmigsot Swami Naiayan Swami 
NaiayaiTs successois ( Achaiyas ) to his uadis are 
all membeis of lus own Biahmm tainily and aie 
oonsidoied Kiilin Biahnuns m their caste 

-lOITARAM PITRUSHOTTAM DAVE, 
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The Proposed Protection for Steel. 

The Indian Taiiff Board has admitted that 
iron and steel deserve protection They have 
discovered that the infant steel mdiistiy 
possesses natural advantages and, given proper 
care, there is every hope of its developing 
into a prosperous giant well able to take care 
of itself in the open market These discoveries 
were essentially necessaiy fur obtaining pro- 
tection, as the Indian Fiscal Commission 
thought that only iiidiistiies possessing the 
threeiold quality of natural suitability, helpless 
infancy and the prospect of unaided piospeiity 
in future, had a right to protection 

"We shall not discuss here whether the 
Commission were right m assigning impoit- 
ance to industries m accordance with these 
principles . although it will not be out of 
place to mention that the importance of indus- 
tries should be measured by then usefulness 
in any complete scheme of nahonal economies 
and not by their defensive or offensive powei 
in international trade One cannot very well 
judge the artistic or literary talent of a man 
by Ins ability Lo employ the strangle-] i old on 
a burglar National economics can be veiy 
well compared to a harmony ot things whose 
value depends on how ably they can work to 
create and to retain that harmony li a ceitain 
thing becomes necessaiy to complete oni 
scheme of national economics, we should not 
decide its value by discussing wiietlioi oi not 
it would be strong enough to fight against out- 
side enemies, but by discussing how impoitant 
a place it fills in our scheme and whether we 
ought, in view of its importance, to sacrifice 
something in oidei to get it If it is an item 
important enough to deserve the national 
sacrifice, it should not be under the necessity 
of fighting against outside enemies. The 
nation should see to that The iron and steel 
industiy is the mainspring of the indiistnal 
system of any countiy, and we muvSt develop 
it if we want a proper industrialisation of 
India We want that rather badly, as the 
ehief cause of our poverty is the waste of 
lumaii and othei lesources owing to its 
rbsence 

The Taiiff Boaid iias admitted the claim 
)f iron and steel to protection But then 
idmission is based on its naf-ural advantages, 


its liclplessnoss and infancy, and its futiue 
piospects They have not openly iccognised 
that it IS an industiy whose immediate deve- 
lopment and rapid expansion is essential foi 
building up a piopei and national scheme ot 
utrLibing all our natural lesouiccs and iaboui 
pouci 

I’liat they ha\c not gnen sufficient import- 
ance to its chum can be seen fiom the way 
they ha\c tried to sohe its pioblem Thov 
hare lecommcnded a duty of 20 per cent on 
iintabi mated beams, angles and channels, of 
30 pel cent on plates, oi 27 to 30 per cent 
on bars and lods, ot 15 per (Uiit on ooii li- 
gated and plain black sheets , ot lo per cent 
on galvanized sheets, with a sliding bounty 
on the manufacture of lails (30 lbs and ovei) 
and fishplates for the next thieo years ranging 
from Es 32 poi ton duiing 1024-20 to Rs 
26 pei ton dniing 1925-2b and 20 [ler ton 
dining 1926-27 The Board’s juopusals 
are only for three years But they should 
be for as long a period as may bo necossan 

We want the non and steel industiy to 
expand, wo do not want merely to peitorm 
some invalid feeding lor the benefit of I’ata ami 
Sons and whoever else may be inrohed in 
difficultios at picsent on account oi outside 
competition oi owing to then o\ui unjusti- 
fiable GxticUaganee It v(' \\<int an expan- 
sion ot this nuliistiv, VC must so aiiange 
that licsh capital mav tlov into it But 
wlieio are tJie capitalist^ ulio would iisk then 
nionej lu building up concerns rvluch may 
collapse aftei three years'^ What giiaiantce 
have people that the factoiies winch they 
will build up with then haid-earned money 
will not lemam idle and become unpiofitable 
as soon as the pioposed three yeai duties 
and bounties disappear (as thc\ mav ({into 
easily)-^ Secondly, theio aie many Western 
films winch can afford to iosi^ a lot oi monev 
over a peiiod ot thiee yeais, if thorehy tliev 
can dostioy our giowung industiK's If thf‘ 
piesent duties and bounties lemain in toice 
only for thiee veais, our industrial enenues 
will try their level best to so manipulate 
things as rvould hampei the continuation ot 
the protective Tariff after these thiee yeais 
They may go on dumping goods in our 
markets, and that would not kill them, in 
spite of our feeble protection The short period 
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toi whicli oili eiiorife will last may stimulate 
then activities It may so happen that at the end 
of two yeais wo may find tho impoit ot 
toiei^ii goods ]iicieasing rather than falling 
Then some piopliets would ]ise again and say 
“See, how toolisli you weie to think that you 
could be a manufactiirjng nation‘s Heie you 
liavG got piotection and yet toicign goods 
aie coming in as usual and moie” 

We want positive checks to dumping. 
Some law must be enacted which will punish 
cl dumping (selling goods at abnoimally low 
puces) countiy, whenevei pioved guilty, with 
prohibition to ship such goods any moie to 
India We must take positive steps to ensure 
fair play 

Thiidly, the duties and bounties pioposed 
will go iaigoly to help Tata and Sons, who 
are piacticallv the only large-scale manii- 
iactuiers oL steel in India li we Avant to 
expand this indnstiv so tliat aao may get a 
piopei stall on the load to indiistiial pios- 
penty, it aviII not do to help only the Tatas, 
who, of coii'ise, ought cei tainhi to be helped 
The duties and bounties can favourably affect 
only lliosc wlio aie actually manufacturing 
non and steel But the fresh capital and 
energy Avhich AA^e Avant to entei this field aa^I 
not get much help fiom these If Ave aie 
going to haAC any change for the better m 
the field of indiistr\, it cannot come from 
^iieli Indf-heaitod and aimless aiiangemenis 
as the pioposod duties and bounties State 
Aid to Industries has a bigger meaning 
than meie spoon-feeding foi ^Mck firms 
Protection must coniniiie until it is no longer 
needed. 

A 0 


Professor J. C. Bose’s Scientific Visit to 
Europe. 

The senes ot lectiues and scientific demon- 
strations given by Sir J C Bose at tlie chief 
scientific ceuties of Em ope haAT pioduced a 
profound impiession of the great impoitancc 
of the contiibiitions made by the Bose Insti- 
tute in adAuncemeiit ot the Avoild’s science 
]^he UniA’ersity ot Prague officially addressed 
the Secretaiy of State foi India, conveying 
their giateful acknowledgment for the inspira- 
tion aroused among advanced A\mrkers in the 
University by Pi of Bose’s lectures, and foi 
the great possibilities that haAe been opened 
out in the advancement of research by the 
marvellous neAv instruments invented by him 
Siniilai congratulatory messages have been 


leceivecl from othei scientific centres Professor 
Airhenius regards the novel methods invent- 
ed for tho solution ot the pioblem of Ascent 
ot Sap as of astonishing perfection The 
outcome of these discoveiies, resulting in a 
gi eater synthesis of all life manifestations, 
has gieatlv influenced cognate sciences The 
eminent psychologist Di Eofika, Piofossor of 
the Uuiveisity of Gicssene (Geimanv), finds 
in Piotessoi Bose’s discoveiy ot the funda- 
mental cliaiacteiistics of neivons impulse in 
plants, a sure basis for the ultimate analysis 
of complex psychic phenomena In a recent 
lettei to Prof Bose, Komain Eolland says 
“Youl name has for a long time been a light 
that attracted me to the Science of Life From 
the very fiist I have felt in the greatness 
ot youi discoveries a genius foi sciupulous 
accuiacy and infinite patience combined with 
divine intuition It Avas leseived foi a great 
spini of India to piove by methods of ei^act 
science the great unity of life I do not love 
Biology less than poetry , to me it is also a 
great poem when interpietecl by a mastei 
of the secrets of life like you” 


The Opium Conference of the League 
of Nations 

The Opium Coiifeience in connection Awtli tho 
League of Nations aviH be held al Ueneva in 
November The piesent yeaily woiid-pioduotion 
ot opium lb about 3,000 tons, Imt the Health Com- 
mittee of the League 1ms decided that 500 tons 
Avould be sufficient to salistA" mediQal and seientihc 
needs 

As theie is no legitimate use of opium 
except that for strictly medical and scientific 
purposes, a unanimous agreement ought to 
be arriAmd at that the total quantity pioduced 
annuUyby opium-manufactuiing countries shonld 
not exceed 500 tons, if that itself be not an over- 
estimate An attempt is suie to be made on 
behalf ol the (joveinment of India to substi- 
tute the Avoids “legitimate needs” foi “medical 
and scientific needs” But such a aao eked 
attempt deserves only to tail 

As Mr C F AndiGAvs has studied the 
question carefully and thoioughly, he ought 
to be sent to the Confeience as India’s 
duly autlioiized delegate 


Mr. C. R. Das on Women’s Rights 
and Welfare. 

The May numbei of Sti i~Dhca ma, which 
IS the organ of th(‘ Women’s Indian Associa- 
tion, contains the following paiagraph . 
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Ml 0 R Das, who is at piesenl the idol and 
dictator of Bengal, was interviewed by oni Editoi 
some weeks ago He promised to indudc giils in 
the sehenio toi’ Compulsory Primary Education 
which he has piomised to cany thiough as 
Chan man of the Calcutta Coipoiation So much to 
the good ’ But his attitude to all other women’s 
movements m Bengal cannot bo tolerated, and is 
coiitiary to the policies by which otliei coiintiies 
such as Ireland, gamed Home Rule Ho is detei- 
inmed to obstruct e\ery retojni conceiniug women 
and children which has to bo passed tliiougli the 
Legislative Comic il He will aim at prevenlmg a 
single Avoiiian m the Province gainmg the vote foi 
either muffasal Municipality oi Legislative Council 
tor the next lour yeais (liis own idea of the time 
it will take his policy to achieve success) 

Wq shall have a few words to say on this 
paragraph, assuming that the interviewei has 
not inisiindei stood Mr Das, which is not 
absolutely impossible 

The Swarapst party, of which Mr C R 
Das IS a leader, contested and won the elec- 
tions on the assurance given to the voters 
that its members would adopt and eaiiy 
out the policy of wholesale obstruction iii 
the Councils This they have not been able 
to do It may be that Mr Das’s alleged determina- 
tion ‘To obstruct eyeiy lefoim conceining 
women and childion which has to be passed 
through the Legislative Couiicir is a part of 
ins party’s foi mer lesolve to obstruct all measures 
oi whatever kind and nature which have to 
bo passed through the Councils In that case, 
any comment on the above- quoted paragraph 
horn Stn-Dhaima must include a discussion 
of the policy of wholesale and indiscriminate 
obstniction — a discussion which in oiir case 
would be a repetition of what we have said 
many times already But if Mr Das and his party 
want to go in tor rbsonmmfing obstruction, 
and it in their opinion all women’s move- 
ments and all measures of reform relating to 
women and children aie fi aught with evil 
consequences to the country, then it ivould 
be necessary to lemind them that as the 
ywaraiya paity is professedly a wing of the 
Congress, it cannot go against any policy oi 
resolution of the Congress which has not been 
reversed or lescmded Now, women liave 
always been entitled to be delegates to the 
Congress Considerable numbers of tliem 
have availed themselves of this right This 
make^ min p}ima fac'fe casetoi woman's fran- 
chise of all kinds But the matter has long 
passed the stage of inference At the special 
session of the Congress held at Bombay in 
1918, it w^as resolved that ‘‘‘Women, possess- 
ing the same qualifications as are laid down 
tor men in any part of the | Reform] scheme 
shall not be disqualified on account of sex” 


At the session held at Delhi the same year, 
it was resolved “That this Congress urges 
that women, possessmg the same qualifications 
as are laid down foi men in any part oi 
the [Ref 01 in] scheme, shall not be disqualified on 
account of their sex ’ Congress has never 
declared itself against woman fianchise 

But the policy of a party, it may be 
aigLied, cannot bind the conscience and reason 
of mdmdiial membeis m all matters There- 
foie, it Mr C R Das has any conscientious 
objections against any paiticular civic or 
social light claimed by or foi women, his objec- 
tion may be discussed when definite details 
aie available Until then, only a genera! 
observation maybe made that tlio alleged detei- 
mination of anybody, howe\ei popiiLn and 
powerful, to obstruct all women’s movements 
and every reform concerning them, is com- 
parable only to the conduct of the excellent 
Mis Partington of Sidmouth of wliom Kydnev 
Smith wiote — 

“In the wintei of 1824, theie set in a gioat flood 
upon that town, the tide lose to an moi edible 
height the vaves iiibhed m upon the houses, and 
everything was tlueatened with destiuclion In the 
midst of this sublime stoiin, Dame Partington wlio 
lived upon the beach, was seen at the dooi of liei 
house with mop and pattens tiundbng hm mop 
scLueezAiig out the sea-watei, and Mgoiouvslv puslung 
away the Atlantic Ocean The Atlantic was louscd , 
Mis Pai ting ton’s spnit w^as up, but I need not bdi 
you that the contest Avas unequal The Atlantic 
beat Mrs Pai ting ton ” 

Mr C R Das is fai too intelligent a peisoii 
to assume the lole of Dame Partington But 
as the power of demagogues lests paitly on 
their popularity and as they often do manv 
things onlv foi acqiiiiing oi inci easing then 
populaiitv, theie IS just a possibility of Mi Das 
opposing all women’s demands on the giound 
of then militating against oithodox Hinduism 
For most Bengalis, including the “educated’ 
community aie opposed to the emancipation of 
women To understand whv it may be jiossible 
lor Mr C R Das to take hm stand on ortho- 
doxy, it should be remembeied that his popu- 
laiity m Bengal is duo paitly to the fact that 
though he is aBiahmo by biith and maiiiage, 
he declared himself a Yaishnava Hindu late 
in life 

Thi‘' note wiittiMi bi'foie h.ul •socn thu HtiCoiiii'iit lUi coun- 
cil-ontn, etc iiudo h\ ilihitnia Ovindlu ttid Das and Xohru 

■which docs not, however, mule in\ Mibstintial alteiation in it 
nofes'=iai\ 


The Harem in Turkey. 

The possible extinction of the age-long 
institution of the harem is the subject of keen 
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discussion in the Tuikisli press The matter 
has been in the chaige ot a pailiamentaiy 
committee of the Aiigoia House of Assembly 
Most modem Tiiiks aie not polygamous As 
a contiibutoi to the London Daily Chwmde 
points out — 

‘ Lew Tnikisli lioiises to-day have the old harem 
Moslem laiy, ot couise, peimits polygamy But 
polygamy is passing, and for seveial leasons The 
hist IS the desiie, every wlieio appaient to come 
into hue with European ideas The second may be 
found in changed economic conditions A targe 
haiem was a costly aftair, and tew Tuiks can aftoid 
moie tlian one A\nte Perhaps a thud reason foi 
the decline ot polygamy is to be tound m the 
))crfejvid political pi opaganda of Halid Hallun, the 
Avoman who has done moie than any othei toi liei 
( Oimtry-Avomen ” 

The Dmly Gliioinoleh contnbutoi goes on to say 
that the system of the liaiem, being imdei sciutmy 
has natuially tirought the question of dnnrcc to the 
hue Divoice has long been a giievance with 
Turkish Avomen, we are told, tor by Moslem laAA' a 
luisband maA^ divoico liis AAite ineiely Iq sajang 
tluee times in the piesence ot AMtnesses “1 dn^oice 
you ” This get-qmt-qmck piocedure is doomed, it 
appeals This viitei tells fuither ot a meeting at 
hlunich Avith Hahd Hallun at Avliich she shoAved 
him the pioblem ot the liaiem tiom a Turkish 
Avoman’s standpoint He quotes hei as saying 

Turbsli women aie not yet leady toi political 
tieodoni This is because they aio not educated 
For some yeais to come the task ot letoimeis must 
he the unpictuiesque one ot education "When 
Tuikish women aie as Aveli intoimed as tlieii 
FrencJi and Enghsh and Ameiican sisters, the 
change aviU come AAuth all the loice ot a landslide ” 

The implication liere is that the harem 
stands in the Avay of the education of 
Avomen 

Nevertheless Turkey has gi anted the 
suffrage to all citizens, male and temalCy 
over eighteen yeais of age 

“Swadeshi” in Persia. 

Riza Kliaii, the orgauizei and commandei- 
in-cbiet of the new Persian amiy, has, 
besides pacifying the country, “started a 
movement — similai in motive to the one in 
Tndia—to make Persia independent of foreign 
indiistiies Local handicrafts are encouraged, 
and several small factories have been opened 
Recently Riza Khan ordered all military 
and civilian employees of the Government 
to weal clothing made of Persian fabrics 
He IS also giving much attention to the 
public schools ” 


Political Opinion in Persia. 

A learned Avritei in Le Temp^ tells us citmg 
chapter and verse, that Persia has been from 


time immemoiial a land of political skeptics, whose 
people toleiated then soveieigiis onh^ so Jong as 
these earned ceitih cates ot good conduct A 
Teheian paiiei the name ot Avlncli is translated 
The Bed Dauii though possible AAithout the 
\Vestcin connotations AAutli led lecently declared 
‘A icpubhc IS the term of goA^einment that 
haimomzes best Auth the Mnssidman lehgion 
Ceitam pious hiiehngs aie pleaching tliat a re- 
public means Bolshevism and tliat it Ave set up a 
lepuhlic we shall adopt Gommumsm A\uth it They 
also tallv about shedding toi rents of blood in ordei 
to ovei-thiow a goveinment These libelers ot 
good institutions foiget that a lepubhc has no ne- 
cessary connection with BolsheAusm The Pei'sian 
people knoAv that a lepuJihcan government a\u 11 
be set up, not toi the purpose of shedding blood, 
but m Older to lead Poisia into paths of safety 
and piogiess ’ 


Cremation in England. 

Cienution lias be(m an immcmoiial Hindu 
custom Tlie Ciematioii Society ot England 
Avas established htty years ago In connec- 
tion Avith its fiftieth anniversaiy. The 
hiqime') of London says that the pi ogress 
made since 1874 seems to indicate that the 
pubhc mind is slowly but surely becoming 
convinced that to ciemate the dead is a more 
lational practice than the custom of interment^ 
It IS mentioned in this yeai’s report of the 
Society that ovei 25 per cent of ' well-knoAvn 
names published in The Times reAuew of the 
year’s obituary columns woie of those who 
had been cremated 


“The Crumbling British Empire.” 

Scott Nearing contiibutes to the Ngav 
Yoik Nation an article Avith tlie aboAe 
heading In it he asks, AA’-hat binds the 
British empiie together, and answeis, “In 
the main, past or piesent reciprocal economic 
interests ’’ For, he points out, 

''More than 400 millions of people live Aiuthin the 
“British Einpiio ” The A^ast maionty of these people 
do not speak English, aie not Christian, belong to 
some lacial gioup otlier than the Celtic- Anglo- 
Saxon Teutonic, make most ot their hving without the 
aid of modem maeJunery Obviously, theiefoie, neither 
language, leligion, race nor common actiAuties is 
lesponsible for Butisli impciial unity ” 

He says — 

‘Britam buys laAV materials from the colonies and 
dominions they buy manufactuied goods fiom 
Biitam Biitam piovides much ot the capital for 
local development and handles the hade, insurance 
and banlmig for the empiie ” 

Such in his opinion aie the econonuc ties 
holdmg the empire together 
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He thinks that the British hold is now 
shaken 

‘The econoimc, comnieicial, and hnaneial 
lies which aie at the foimdation ot the Biitish 
Eiiipivc have been giadually loosening the past 
Unity years , (1) Because economic rivals such as 
Germany Ayeie buying raw niateiials, selling hnished 
goods tianspoitmg , insuring and investing in 
Briksh temioiy , (2) because the colomes and 
dependencies began to do then' own manufacturing 
and to exclude British goods by protective taiifls 

‘Both of these foices have shaken tlie Empire 
to its foimdations. It is only the second that need 
concern ns at tins point 

Mr Nearing then proceeds to show that, 
though there was some development of local 
industry in the leading British colonies and 
dominions before the war, the wai gave an 
emphatic impetus to the movement He 
gives figures for Canada and Australia to 
present a picture of really phenomenal 
industrial growth Coming to consider the 
textile inaiket of India, he observes — 

“Canada and Australia arc modem industrial 
countries India and South Africa have been much 
slower to establish factory mdustiies Even India 
and South Africa show the effect ot war pressure 
m a changmg mdustiial hfe ’’ 

“The president of the Manchestei Chamber of 
Commerce is cj^iioted as saying that “British textile 
trade with India had fallen from 3,000 milhon vards 
of cotton goods exports before the war to 1,000 
imllion yards , after the war,” which means that 
India produced 28 per cent of lier own cotton goods 
before the war and 61 pei cent after the war ( The 
Labow Monthly, September, 1923, p 131) Tins 
situation IS, of com so, complicated by the Gandhi 
movement 

“However Indian woolen miUs aic ci edited 
with a production of 4 222,000 pounds of goods ni 
1913 and ot 9,744,000 pounds m 1917, and hei 
leather works and tanneries mtli 7,805 Avorkers 
in 1913 as compared with 2,7,840 Avoikers m 1917 
(“Statistical Abstract of British India,” 1922, 
p 234)” 

The advance in the production ot cotton 
goods IS satisf actor}" to some extent fiom the 
Indian point of view, because, besides the 
operatives being all Indians, most of the 
capital IS Indian and most ot the dnectors 
are Indians 

But in the case of most of the othei 
indnstries, it is their location and labour 
force that are Indian, the capital, the direc- 
tion, the expert knowledge and skill, etc, 
are mostly foreign So then increase and 
progress are not a matter for satisfaction 
from the Indian point of viev 

In some kinds of industries Biitain piu- 
chases a smallci quantity of law materials 
from India than from the Dominions, but 
sells more manufactured goods to India than 
to the Dominions, which is not satisfactory 


The following figures of Biitish impoiis of 
Avool and exports of Avoolens and Avorsteds 
respectively for 1913 atiU make tins clear 
Imported from, lbs ot avoo], vards ot Avoolcns 
exported to etc 

Australia 265 million 15,891,000 
Cape ot Good 

Hope 92 5 „ 2,001,500 

India 54 „ 10,424,900^^ 

Ml Neaiing asks in conclusion, ‘AVhai 
Avill these fiee nations do “Hoiv long aviU 
they stay within the British Bmpiie ITis 
answer, quoted below, applies only to the /) ev 
nations within the British Empire 

“Only so long as it is in tlieir uiteiest to stay 
The ties that held them togetliei m 1918 are break- 
mg They need no longei sell then laAy mateiials 
to Bntam Theie are other markets 

“They need no longer buy British manufactui’ed 
goods They can buy elsewhere or malm tJmi oion 
“They need no longer depend uii Bntam foi 
supphes ot iicAV capital The Umted Stales lias an 
investible siupliis fai laigei than that oi Bntam, 
and besides, as tlie local ihdnstnes develop each 
colony or domimon aiuU provide its oaati neiy 
capital 

“The economic ties that hold tlie British Einpne 
togethci have been crumbling foi thiity years The 
process Avas hastened bv the Avar To-day it is 
merely a question ol holding them intact, until the 
surplus industrial population oi Britain has colonized 
the great estates oi migrates to the colomes ” 

Mr Hearing's reply, as we have said, 
applies to the free nations in the erapiie, not 
to India , because India and England arc not 
hold together by ''^ecip local economic intci- 
ests” England holds India lor hei oami eco- 
nomic mteiests But if in spite ot oui 
political bondage, atg could citbei make oui 
own goods or buy bettoi and clieapci goods 
than Biitibh ones in non- Biitish mai’kets, 
then m the absence ot the present British 
economic advantage in holding India in sub- 
lection, Britain might have to considei vhethei 
mere political supremacy (umu(,s tho present 
practical economic monopoly) wab wortli 
maintaining That is the poUfmal laison 
d’etiG of the Swadeshi movement, il any Avero 
needed, and ot pieteience toi non-Bntish 
manufactmes ivliich are bettei and (dicapei 
than British goods 


A Widow-Marnag'e m Calcutta. 

Though the \\idoA\-mariiage raoAOineut 
originated in Bengal, some othei provinces are 
fell ahead of Bengaliii this respect Fortius i eason, 
all the feAv Avidow marriages Avbich talce place 
in tins province aie ivoithy ot notice 
Particulaily ivorthy of notice was the marriage 
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of a young and educated J^amasndra widow 
■witli a Namasudra young man who sat for 
the last B A examination of the Calcutta 
Univeisity It was celebrated under the 
auspices of the Beng^d Social Eefoim League 
Many well-known Hindu gentlemen and 
some ladies of Buihmin and otfior castes, 
besides some 150 Xamasudia gentlemen, 
weie piesent on the occasion But the 
most noteworthy fact in connection with ii 
was that Pandit Muralidhar Bauerji, M A, 
a learned and oithodox Brahmin who had 
been pimcipal ot the Calcutta Sanskiit 
College, officiated as piiest In doing so, the 
pandit sho^^ed uncommon inoial courage, 
humanitj’', and love of justice as between the 
sexes It theio wcio more men of his stamp 
in our mulsi, the cause of social refoim and 
social purity would make great piogiess, 
and the lot oi the Hindu wndow would bo 
ameliorated to a gieat extent 


Asutosh Mookerjee. 

Iffie death ot Asutosh Mookerjee causes 
a gap in the public life of Bengal and India 
winch will long lemain unfilled Among his 
contemporaries there is no one who can take 
his place Among his jiimois we do not 
Imo-w of anybody w-ho can do justice to all 
his various lolcs even attei the lapse of some 
years of strenuous piepaiation Otheis theio 
are wdio aio eimnont ni their lespectivc 
spheres of scholaiship, cidtuie, piofessional 
work, 01 public usefulness, but theie is no 
one wiio is so eminent in so many* fields of 
activity, who i^ so great a scholar in so many 
languages and blanches of knowledge, so 
great a piofessional man, so gieat a man of 
caffaiis and of action, so gieat an adminis- 
trator and so gieat an aichitect and builder of 
institutions as Asutosh Mookerjee was in his 
one but manysided personality 

The boy Asutosh ga\e piomise of his 
future gieatness His academic career was 
brilliant The pro>eut wiitei lemembeis him 
as ins senioi felloN\ -collegian at the Presidoii- 
cv College Hl^ one and only biothei 
Hemanta luuiiar Mookeijee, long deceased in 
youth, was our class-fellow That gave us 
an oppoitiinity to know Asutosh later some- 
what closely At the Presidencv College we 
Imew him as leading orator of the College 
Union and a student who was reputed to know 
more than some ot his teacheis, particu- 
larly m some branches of higher mathematics 


ills looks, his movements, ins -whole demean- 
our betokened peilect self-confidence Ho 
was never a fashionable young man, though 
born ot v ell-to-do parents, and, to our 
Jmowdedge, never indulged in any luxuries 
01 caught any of the bad habits of the 
young men of the day, as smoking, etc He 
came to coiicgc clad in a plain white Panjabi 
shut and a dlioii. of which the plaited fiont- 
tiick scaicely oi just i cached dowm to his 
shoes We do not remember his youthful figiue 
usually 01 ever cariying a chadai on its 
bioacl shouldeis , fui which reason he was 
playfully styled President ot the Chadai Aibarini 
Rabha oi Society foi the Disuse ot the 
Chadar 

Theie is an anecdote that before finally 
adopting the law as liis possession, he had 
intended to be a profession, but that he gave 
up the idea because he was given hopes of 
an appointment, not in the supeiior, but in 
the provincial service b:y the head oi the 
education depaitment As was natural foi 
a young man with such great powers, he 
could not leconcile himself to occupy a 
secondary position in the educational depart- 
ment He would be in the front rank and in 
the long run first, or he would not be theie 
at all Had he been given a chair in the 
superior service, he would certainly have been 
able to do much notable origmal work in 
mathematics, as c-^en while a student he had 
done some oiiginal work in that subject, but 
probably lie would not have been able to 
accomplish foi the cause ot education and 
leseaich what his position and influence 
enabled him to do. 

Of his woik as a lawyer and a judge, we 
do not possess adequate fiist-hand knowledge 
and are therefore not competent to speak 
But we have heard of his profound and 
extensive knowledge of the law, his remark- 
able forensic ability, his independence as a 
judge, and the great pains he took vnth his 
judgments 

He was for some time one of the munici- 
pal commissioners (as the municipal council- 
lors were then called) of Calcutta, and also 
membei of the provincial and imperial 
legislative councils, and did useful woik m 
all these capacities Had he chosen to devote 
as much ot his time aid energies to muni- 
cipal work as Pherozeshah Mehta did in 
Bombay, he could have easily achieved as 
much distinction as, if not greatei than, what 
Mehta did in his native city If lie had 
elected to be a pohtician and statesman and 
specialized in Council work, he might have 
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rubbed shoulders with and possibly surpassed 
G-okhale In fact, no achievement, no distinc- 
tion were beyond his reach in any field in 
which great intellectual powers, uncommon 
capacity foi masteimg details, lemarkable 
debating powers, wide range of infoimation, 
self-confidence, courage, patriotism and in- 
defatigable energy are passports to success 

But it was the advancement of the causes 
of education, knowledge and culture which 
was his chosen field of work, and here he 
achieved eminence For these he laboured 
with exemplary devotion in various degrees 
as no one of his generation, and perhaps 
none of any previous generation in modem 
India, as far as we aie aware, did Therefore 
he was justified in saying as he once 
did 

“ Of myself I may say with good conscience that, 
if often I have not spared others, I have nevei 
spared myself For years now, eveiy hoiii, every 
minute I could spare from other unavoidable duties 
—foremost among them the duties of my judicial 
office—has been devoted by me to University work 
Plans and schemes to heighten the etficieney ot the 
Umversity have been the subject of my day-dreams, 
into which even a busy man lapses from time to 
hme , they have haunted me in the hours of nightly 
rest To Univeisity concerns, I have sacrificed all 
chances ot study and reseaich, possibly, to some 
extent, the interests ot family and tiiends, and, 
certainly, I regiet to say, a good part ot iny health 
and vitality ” 

It IS a matter for deep regret that, in 
consequence, he has not been able to leave 
behind any original work which is commen- 
surate with his massive mtellectual powers 

He was repeatedly elected president of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal In 1909 he 
was elected president ot the Tiiistees 
of the Indian Museum, and at about the 
same time he became president of the Board 
of Sanskiit Exammeis in Bengal He was 
also we believe president of the Mahabodhi 
Society He was the founder and president 
of the Mathematical Society of Bengal No- 
where was he a mere ornamental figuiehead 
His amazing power of work enabled him 
to do much useful work in every capacity 

Of the Calcutta University, as we know 
it to-day, he was the chief architect and 
builder In this woik he had colleagues and 
helpers, no doubt, b^iit no aichitect and 
buildei does everything with his own hands — 
and Asutosh Mookeijee did even that to a 
great extent For the facts that the Calcutta 
University is the fiist and foremost teaching 
Univeisity in India, that it teaches more 
students in more subjects than any other 
Indian University, that in many sciences 


and arts it has turned out a laudable amount 
of genuine leseaich, the chief credit is due 
to the man who lias served it longer and 
with greater devotion as a seiiatoi, a syndic 
and a vice-chancellor than any othei person 
He was president ot both the depaitments 
of post-graduate study, in aits and science, 
and of most of the Boaids of vStudy and 
Faculties and Committees ; but absenteeism 
was not his foite,— ceaseless activity was 
This iiiirevstrained indulgence of his vora- 
cious and insatiable appetite foi woik was 
not piudent , it must have told on liis health 
though that was not apparent, and possibly 
sometimes on the quality of the pioduct, 
too But we presume, liis devotion and 
overmasteimg self-confidence pi evented him 
from entertaining any thought ot spending 
his eneigies fiugally 

It was evidently his patiiotic ambition 
that his University should be not only the 
first in India but also among the fiist and 
in course of time, the veiy foiemost, iii the 
world, though it cannot be said that the jiohcy 
and means and methods adopted toi lealizing 
that object were all calculated to piodiice 
that lesult He was a behevei not only in 
his own intellectual capacity but in that ot 
his couiitiymen Hence it is that we find 
that in Ins University, eveiy hiancli ol study 
is taught at least by some Indian pi ofessois lie 
had, of course, no narrow ideas of boycotting 
foreign talent to the detriment of the cause 
of education At the same time, he took 
effective steps to prevent the discouiagenient, 
lepression and siippiession of indigenous 
talent, and for its eiicoiiiagoment, and he 
had the satisfaction to see that Ins faith m 
the capacity of his coimti yimni had bt'en 
justified In both the Palit and (diosi' trusts 
the deeds provide that all the piofessois, 
feUows, etc, weie to be of piueLndiau e\tiac- 
tion We have no definite information as to 
whether tins provision oiigmated witli 
Asutosh Mookerjee, but it may be presumed 
that he had something to do with it In 
paying a tribute to Ills menioiy Ml S R Das, 
the Advocate Geneial said at the High 
Couit 

‘It was due to Ins peisuasive elo^fueme and 
Ills great woik at tlie Univeisity that tiu‘ late 
Sii Tarakiiatli Palit and Sii Rash Beharv (tIiusc 
were indiieecl to make such munificent donations 
to the Scioiiee College attached to the University ” 

Othei donations, such as the Khaira 
Endowment and many lesser ones, weie obtained 
foi the University by this its most distuigiuslied 
alumnus 
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Tlio DcvkI Body ot jVsiitosli Mookeijec in the Senate Hall 


Asiitosli Moohoijec quite iJi>bt]Y thought 
that the yoilc of appiaisiug the ancient civili- 
zation and cultuie of India sliould not be the 
nionopoh ot toicigncis — and that eeitainly 
the hnal ]iulgnient should not lOst vritli 
them tlieiefoie, gave gieat encoiiiage- 

ment to the studv of and leseaich m the 
hibtoiy ol ancient India and its cultuie and 
civilization Sonu' of the iiniveisitv woikeis 
m tins field have done good y^oik The en- 
couiagement of tlie studv Pali and Tibetan 
and Chinese lias indiiectlv the same obiect ui 
view Ke]menation ot an ancient civilized 
people lequiiGs a knoi^ ledge of its past life 
and ideals The nnivoisitv may be expected 
to do moK' 111 fntiiie to supply this know- 
ledge than it has vet done 

One lieais fieqnently ot the eMl effects 
of Western education in India. This is not 
the occasion to discuss the subject But one 
may he permitted to lefei heie to at least 
one 01 two good lesiilts of Western educa- 
tion It lias fin Dished us with a lingua 
franca for the educated classes in India by 

94-14 


means of wdiicb they can exchange thoughts 
and ideas, know^ one anothei, and giadiiaUv 
become unified The English language has 
also become a medium ot communication 
with the outside woild This lias bioken down 
the isolating walls of India’s self-immuiement 
and brought hei to the centie of the curient 
of world-thought The gieatei the spiead and 
expansion of education, the more aie these 
lesiilts bi ought about Loid Guizoii’s Uiuyer- 
sity Act was intended to hindei the giowth 
and expansion of highei education Asntosh 
Mookerjee turned it into an instmment foi 
that very growdh and ex iiansion-— though qua- 
lity was often sacrificed to quantity Tt is by 
means of Western education that wn have also 
been enabled to knoiv om past, and thus to 
rejuvenate and le-nationalize oui selves Wo 
have alieady lefeiied to wdiat the imiieisity 
has done in this direction 

But the development of India is not con- 
fined to only hoaiy antiquity It has gone 
on dowm to oui owm times And tlu' stoiy 
ot Indian lite and cultuie is not eonfinod to 
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only Sanskiit and Pali works and ancient 
buildings, mins, sculptures, paintings, coins 
and inscriptions Much of it has to be pieced 
together from the many rernacular liteiatures 
of India These have to be studied Under 
Asutosh Mookerjee the Calcutta Univeisity 
has inauguiated their study Thoie is no 
othei university which offeis teaching in so 
many Indian veinaculais No doubt, we are 
sM only in the inaugural stage But if 
these studies are puisued under genuine 
scholars with real enthusiasm, we should in 
course of tme have a better conception of 
Indian culture, character and ideals to inspire 
our hves and unify us as a people, than 
could otherwise be obtained 

The Calcutta University, along with some 
other institutions and men, has given an im- 
petus to the study of the Bengali language 
and literature Mighty developments would 
await the future of this study encouraged 
by Asutosh Mookerjee, once it got out of 
its present ruts 

He once presided ovuiu the Bengali Lite- 
rary Conference and gave expression in his 
address to his noble dream of the glonous 
futoe of his mother tongue and literature 
The University has in view education in 
science and the aits not only of the academic 
bud, hut desires also to foster technological, 
commercial and agricultural education Under 
proper giudance and with the receipt and 
proper utilization of funds, these piactical 
departments ought to have a great future 
The greatest alumnus of the University had 
m him the power to ensuie this guidance 
and contiol But he has^ been cut off while 
still in full possession of his vigour of mind 
and body So we are precluded from seeing 
what he would have done 

One of the latest, if not the latest of the 
studies in which the University had begun 
to do something undei the niitiatne of Asu- 
tosh Mookeijee, is fine arts This shows that 
he was responsive to conterapoiaiy forces 
and exigencies His ideas vere gi owing, 
he had recourse to new devices to gain Ins 
ends Central y to appeal ance, he wus not 
%n 'ieaUty indifferent to criticism, foi he not 
infrequently w'-anted liis critics to give him 
constmctive suggestions 

It is not possible m a Note to do justice 
to the multifaiious activities of so great a man 
So let us now conclude with a few observa- 
tions on the man who w^as known all over 
Bengal as Asii Babii Asutosh is a very 
common name in Bengal every village and 
town has some Asutoshes Poisons bearing 


the name of Asutosh Muokei]CC me also 
plentiful But when in Bengal people talked 
and wrote of Asu Babn, tlieie was no mis- 
taking who was meant Babn Asutosh 
Mukhopadliyaya lemained and was proud 
to remain a Bengali Babu to the end oi Ins 
days Except when official vuik oi tunctions 
made it absolutely iiecessai y, lu* v ( add new ei duff 
his dhoti and put on aiiv otliei gaiments 
Eor instance, he attended the meetings of the 
Sadlei Commission in Ins national diess 
He lived like a Bengali Babu, diessed 
and ate and spoke and nioxed about like 
one TM w’-as anontwaulinanilestation oi his 
patiiotisni and nationalism He pertectlv 
accessible to e^eiv one, fiom the humble 
student upwmids He would listen patiently 
and sympathetically to all that one had to 
say, and would really do what he could, 
not merely say he would hv One ean- 
not be sine, but it is piobahle, that tlieie 
are in Bengal moie men uiulm obligation ol 
some sort oi othei to him than t(t anv otlnn 
Bengali No wmnder, that then' !ia\e been 
sycophants and otheis vho lane taken undue 
advantage ot his disposition to help 

His w'as a masteiiiil personality ft it 
came to that, he could ouNtaie \oui biggest 
official bully going In no iiissh* oi <M»ntio- 
versy with ioieigneis did he e\m' eonie out 
second best He knew nioie about t}n‘ rahmtta 
Univeisity, and in tact about ail other 
Universities than any li\ing Indian As 
regards educational intoiniatioii, Ik* would not 
have suffeied by companson with ioieign 
authoiities on the suhj(‘et His mnineiK‘e as 
an educationalist and seholai wa^ rei ugnised 
outside the limits ot Beng.d <iUo With 
Eeiciilean capaeih hn wuik ami unusual 
pow'ois of oiganization, lio onnibimMl 
tactfulness and th(‘ ])owm ot adapting 
means to ends, n<»i h^ung u\ i*isi|iieainish 
in the choice ot means, that lie eouid 
make men of \anous faces, 

tempeiaments and tastes wmk logf'thei In 
diplomacy and tin* iis(' 0} Manet ^oiut'es of 
infdimation, 1 h‘ was the eipmi, 01 {Muliaps 
moie than the ta|ual, oi the Anglo-Indian 
bnreauciat Had ht‘ li\ed to entei the held 
of politics, he would ha^o been a ttnmndable 
opponent Such was hm skill .nul eouiage 
in weatheiing stoinis, that tlmngli he had h> 
face manv, he iieithei bent mn hi eke 

Though often stem arnl unbending 

in public life, ami theudoie ieared, 

he w^as a must hniiig iathei Whim 
hiR eldest daughtoi became a widow 
w'hile BtiH a gni, he got hei luaiued again, 
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facing a storm of opposition and vulgar and 
libellous abuse. The untiinely death of this 
daughter, who had again become a widow, 
was a gieat blow to him It is siunused 
that this beieavement, combined with the 
illness of his wife, had much to do with 
sapping his vitality 

He was an example of plain living and 
high thinking He was an orthodox Hindu 
of the model n type^ We know of no reasons 
to lloubt his Miiceiity But it may perhaps 
be added that his orthodoxy w^as part of his 
nationalism For a niationalist he was — with 
this diffeience that wlieieas other nationalists 
aim at national selt-ieahzation and self- 
asseition by direct political endeavom, he 
wanted to leach the same goal through edu- 
cation and cultuie We had some reveahng 
talks wuth him once on the progiess of 
nationalism in the countiy 

Xot tliat he had no defects He had the 
defects of his great qualities, and the institu- 
tion on w inch he had lavished so much 


devotion and for which and tiiiough which 
he exercised his unusual capacity for recog- 
nising the worth of and encouraging men, has 
also its defects But this is not the time to 
refer to or discuss them This is a time 
when we may and should derive an impetus 
for woik from a conteniplatiun of the woik of 
Ins life A foieignei who is a mere onlookei 
may, if he knows all the facts, take a detached 
and dispassionate viev of ins life But few 
Bengalis who have the heart of a Bengali 
can think of his sudden and untimely death 
unmoved by feelings akin to those winch aie, 
roused by a personal bereavement 


Last Thoughts of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
on the Functions of Universities* 

In an article on Functions of Indian 
Univeisities m The My son Eccnimmc Journal 
Sir Asutosh Mookeijee has left us a general 
and able summary of the proper uses to which 
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iimveisities should be put He begins the 
a,Tticle by saying 

'‘HcYei has there been a stronger desiie than at 
piesent to extend the inestimable advantages of edn- 
cation on sound and rational lines ” 

Sir Asutosh went on to say that 

“There should be a constant and legitimate 
tendency to mould oiii system ot education to 
satisfy the growing and varying neeifs ol the nation ’ 

Latei on in the aiticle we find the univei- 
sities saying to 

“their men ot letters, ‘You must be leadeis ol 
men,’ as well as to then men ot science,’ ‘you must 
be men ol atfaus, too ’ 

Talking about educational pioblems, Sii 
Asutosh Mookerjeo said that, 

“National education must be tested in the crucible 
ot experience by its actual visible lesiilt upon 
national oliaracter and upon the condition of the 
people If it tieats youths as machines lathei than 
as ledecting responsible bemgs, if it tends to enei- 
vato rather than to strengthen the mind, if it ovei- 
chaiges memory lather than disciphne intelligence, 
itlit paralyses rather than invigorates tie intellectual 
laciilties,” then that land of education must be con- 
demned ” 

The able wiiter summed up his aiticle by 
referiiiig to the quality and quantity of edu- 
cation He also expressed son ow at the 
piesent system of ascribing an “evei -in- 
creasing importance” to “examination lathei 
than to tiaimng” and said ^The waste of the 
finest human material involved in th( 
present system is truly appalling/^ 

, Sir Asutosh is no longer living to guid( 
the educators of Bengal, and also, to some 
extent, India We sinceiely hope that the 
people in charge of educating the Indian citizens 
will remember and act so as to realise this 
last dream of then great leader They must 
strive to mould the youth of India into 
“leadcis of men" and “men ot affairs" They 
must stiive to put a stop to the “appalling" 
“waste of the finest human mateiial involved 
111 the present system” 

A C 


Sir Asutosh Chaudhun. 

Sir Asutosh Chaudhun, who died of heart 
failure on May 23 at his Calcutta residence, 
came ot one of the oldest families of 
Zemindais ot the Rajshahi district who got 
then title of Chaudhun Ironi the leigning 
Musalman soveieigu He vas boin in 18(31 
He had a distinguished uiiiveisity careei in 
Calcutta and Canibiidge After being called 
to tlie Bar, he leturned to Oalonth m 
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and began to piactise as an advocah* ol the 
High Court He lose to emineuci^ asalawyei 
and when he accepted a high comt judgiKlup, 
he had to do so at great saenhce Re was 
the fii'bt Lidian iiidge to pieside own the 
original side He letiied liom the Ikmeh in 
1921 He had resumed puu‘ti(*(* as a huMci 
But his health had brokmi down, paitieiilarh 
after the death of Ijady Chaudluiu 

Sir Asutosh presided o\m the Btmgal 
Piovincial Confeience held in Buuiwaii in 
the year 1904 It was theie that he gave 
utterance to the dictum that “A sub)eet nation 
lias no politics," which obtained gi eat ciirreiicy 
and produced some nufiwnutln results Sii 
Asutosh Chaiidhuti was also the President 
of the Bengal Liteiaiv ConteieiUH‘ held at 
Dinajpiu in 1912 He was the toiinder and 
honoraiy secretaiy ot tiie Bengal Landholders' 

Accnmalinn TTo Axroc aKn aha nf IHa fniiTldAVs 
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Of the Calcutta National College, ot which at 
present the technical depaitment is inefficient 
woiking Older, and always took inteiest in 
its affairs He was a member of the Senate 
and Syndicate of the Calcutta University 
Theie is loom for all sorts of educational 
institutions in the country, and Sir Asutosh’s 
paificipation in the woik of both non-official 
and officially lecognised institutions showed 
that he took a judicious view of the educational 
lequirements ot the country 


Sir Asutosh Chaudhuii was a nationalist 
in politics He was loved and esteemed foi 
his affable manneis, even tempei and many 
chanties He was a public-spinted man In 
the midst of his extensive piactice as an 
Advocate, he made time to take an active 
parthn vaiious movements for the good ot 
his country and countrymen 

The connection of public men wuth move- 
ments which make some noise is generally 
noted and made much of But what they do 
toi cifftuial institutions and movements winch 
make little noise and are not ot a sensational 
chaiactei, is not much known or noticed 
So long as Lady Pratibha Chaudhuri was 
alive, she maintained the 8angit Sanghn, an 
institution for the teaching of music which 
has done admirable work She gave to it 
her time, her eneigies, hei knowiedge of the 
art, her money and hei loving devotion, and 
in all this she had the Avhole-hearted support 
ot her husband, Sn Asutosh Chaudhuri 
When she died, Sir Asutosh continued the 
work He was also interested in Indian Art 
When in February, 1922, some members of 
the Bengal Legislative Council wanted to 
cut out the special giant to the Indian 
Society ot Oriental Art, Sir Asutosh Chau- 
tlhiiii put in a vigorous plea on its behalf 
Said he, in part — 


“There arc mattei\s which sometunes ieq.uu*e 
cultivation, and ait cultuie is not a matter of in- 
stincts , one has to aequue it by careM tonng, and 
that is what the Society ot Onental Art is endea- 
vomiiift to do *= '■ the society IS endeavouring 

to educate oni people m matters of ait, and tliev 
ought to he encoiuaged ' ‘ _ tlieu Piogress has 
m<ide a name foi them in different paits ot the 
woilcl " 


Turkish Views of the Caliphate. 

Wiieii the Khilafat was abolished by the 
Grovermneut of the Tiukish Eepublic, it was 
crenerally welcomed among Turkish 
as a logical move m the separation ot Lhuich 
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and State But the Turkish conservative press, 
including the weU-known journal Tewhd^ 
kept a significant silence on what was generally 
admitted to be a reform of a revolutionary 
character A liberal Constantinople daily, 
Tamn^ howevei, hailed the extinction of the 
Caliphate as the mark of “real revolution” in 
“our dear country” and added — 

“ The revolution realized so far m our pohtical 
and social institutions constituted lather a simple 
niodificahon of forms It was supeificial and 
incomplete But to-day not only our forms but also 
oui ideals, our mentahty, oui principles of action, 
are undergomg change The abohtion of the 
Caliphate means the complete modernization and 
Westernization of Turkey The prmciples of a 
modern State aie mtroduced without any resen^e 
into our ovm system There is no longer any 
diffeience between a Eiuopean State and Turkey 
It IS true that fiom the point ot view ot civihzation 
ve ai’e a backward nation, but we follow the same 
aims and the same methods, and we are on the 
same Ime of progress vith European nations V erj^ 
soon we shall witness the complete Westernization 
ot the Orient ” 

The Vatan, anothei liberal Constantinople 
daily, said that, though there was a time 
when the Caliphate was believed to be a 
source of strength, now it was “realized that 
it was rathei a source ui weakness ” In the 
opinion of this journal, the feebleness of the 
Turkish Caliphs, through the centunes, and 
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then* inability to protect Moslems from foreign 
oppression, had caused the Caliphate to lose 
its prestige with the j^losleni woild The 
Vatun added — 

''Duimg our moments ot gieatesl need we could 
not reap any gam from the authority ot the Cahph 
over the Moslems Even the Sacied war pioclaiined 
by the Cahph dining the World War did not pic- 
vent the Indian Mohammedans fiom lighting agauivst 
us Moreover we wish to establish a modem State 
excluding all lands of lehgious influences The 
continuation of flie Caliphate constitution gave 
reasons to othei Moslem nations to mteiferc 
with our national affairs The Indian Moslems 
tor instance, beheved themselves authoiized to 
ciiticize the foim ot this Turkish Groveinment At 
the same time, the foreign Powers took advantage 
of this situation, and excited the Moslem nations to 
interfere m Tuilnsh affairs We desire to cut out 
all these possibilities, and all these leligioiis 
intcrteroncos with oui tcmpoial institutions The 
abolition of tlic Oahphate, therefoie, is the light and 
even the necessary thmg to do in estabhslimg a 
modem State along the line of the demociatic States 
of the AYest ” 

Tho a neir evening papei in 

Constantinople, notes with iineoneein 'that 
such Muhammadan kings as Hussein of the 
Hedjaz and others will try to invest them- 
selves with the title of Caliph, and ob- 
seives ■— 

“Tliat IS then affair The Turks have solved 
this pioblem once and for all They have com- 
pletely separated the Church and State ” 

The Constantinople Ikdam tiies to con- 
vince the pubhe that it was not the fact of 
the Srdtau of Turkey being the Khahfa of^ 
the Moslems which made the Moslem woild 
look upon that country with feelings of res- 
pect and love, but that it was the pohtical 
power and independence of Turkey which made 
it the cynosure of all Moslem eyes The Ikclcwi 
tells us that a quaiter of a century ago Tuikey 
was offered to the Mussulman world as the 
only example of independence m that world, 
and it adds — 

“The millions of Mussulmans who moaned under 
the yoke ot enemy oppiession, turned then eves 
toward Constautmople the moie that oppiessioii 
increased They telt themselves m that wav com- 
forted and strengthened in then taitli It is in this 
feehng that the bonds ot fiiendship exist among 
all Mussulmans toward Tuikev The Caliphate was 
not a factor or the source ot this tnendship It was 
simply based on the above sentinients 

Alter the revolution ot the lOth ot July 1908 
a new sentiment was added to the then existing 
sentiments ot tlie Mussulmans towaid us The 
acquisition of hborty by Turkey electrified the 
lieaits of Mussulmans who desiied tire same pro- 
giess and the same libeity, but who were hmdeied 
in the same wav as we weie ourselves They saw 
befoie them a people who had succeeded, and, then 
3 oy v'as redoubled 


‘Since the stiuggle for Anatolian mdependence 
commenced, a new wave of excitement has taken 
hold ot the Mussuhnan woild The victoiv of Tui- 
key was a VKioiv fui Islam The whole AIussul- 
man woild considered the Anatolian soldiei as a 
solchei of Islam, and Parhament and its great cluef 
as the conqiieior on behalf ut leligion and the 
guide for the people During the whole penod of 
the wai of mdependence, as well as the whole in- 
ternal up to the piosent time, the Caliphate had, so 
to speak, been buiied in justifiable foigetfuhiess 
The Mussuhnan world vull accept in silence the 
passmg ot the Caliphate into tho pages ot histoiy” 

The Ottoman dynasty is a “fatal mixture 
ot lehgion and politics’ \ no longer to be 
tolerated by a people undei a republican 
foim of go\ ernment, said Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha befoie the deposition and exile of the 
Cahph “Let other Moslems- -Indians, Egyp- 
tians, and Arabs — have Caliphs it they ^ wish • 
As toi us, we no longer recognize noi 
want any mtei medial y between oin selves 
and Allah ’’ 

Louis A SpiingcM wiites in th(‘ ^e\^ 
York He) aid — 

“Kemal vas not vitliout poHedmits loi lus 
aihitiaiy action in abolishing the Cahjihatr oi de- 
posing the Cahph In the eailv histoiv ot the 
institution Caliphs loignod at Bagdad, Ikimasuis 
and Cairo and others have set themsehes up as 
Commandeis of the Faithtul at Coubna Spam, 
Fez, Moiocco and Sanaa in Arabia Ot the ninety 
men who were dignified with the title ot Calipli, 
tlmty-six weie forcibly depiived ot it Fouiteen 
of them weie miudered, seven deposed mid mur- 
dered, three deposed and blinded and twelve meit'lv 
deposed Twenty were killed in wais beUveen oppos- 
ing Moslem factions Abdul Medjid may have i eason 
for congratulating hunself that he escaped onlv witli 
the loss of some of his wuvos and his jewels ” 


Indian Labourers and Employers. 

Tke Seitcnif of Luiia, which isacaieiuliy 
wiitten and well-intormed paiior, wutes — 

“The labourer m India gets a \(*i\ low wage 
and consequently Ins standaid ol Ining is low U 
he orgamsed hmiselt etbxtiveh and at the same 
time increased Ins efliciemv he would be able to 
get a much hialiei wage m oiaanisfMl mdiistiies 
The state also eonid then lie!]) him bv itMiuiimg the 
capitahst to piovide piopei houMiig nuHiical aid, 
Mclaioss and unemploi iiieiit msurame, and other 
benefits Sueli schemes cannot be thought ot at 
piesent because the mdustiies me unable to bt‘ar 
the cliaige and they will continue unablt‘ to bi\ir 
the ehaige, imtil tho efflciencj^ ut oin labour is 
greatly improved 

It IS widely known that during the war 
the jLite mills in Bengal ga\e to then shai*e- 
holders dividends wducli ran up to 150, 200, 
300 pel cent, etc, and their piospeiitv, 
though not so phenomenal now^, has continued. 
So much toi the jute industry 



Anotiici great industry in India is re- 
presented by the cotton mills Regarding 
them, ]\lr Tithaldas R Elnita rmitos in 
WeJfinp toi May — 

X rvlun thcio rAas a lod- 

out ill tile AlmiedalDdd ( Bombay Piesidency } Mills, 
imdtiio mi-owneis earned out a suecessM cam- 
01 etrectnig a substantial out in the wages ol 
then -w oikeis, on the plea that then' Mills weie in 
a veiy lM condition, one ol the Mills ga\e a dm- 
dend of 100 p. e to its shaieholdeis on the oiigin- 
al value ot its shares Bistoiy lepeats itself in a 
cei-tam way m the case of the Bombay Mills 

iue ast six-monthly dividends ol some of the 
Indian Mills as Icnown on the 31st Mai ch last were 
as lollows — 

Hall-yearly Original shaie 
dmdend~Rs value— Es 


Indoie Malwa 
Bar SI ^ 

Swan i 

Solapiii 

JBu'ai 

Ijaxmi Cotton 
Moral]! Groknldas 
Yishnu Cotton 
Central India 


30 

100 

100 

400 

55 

250 

250 

100 

30 


100 

250 

250 

1,000 

200 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

100 


The Mills ([uoted above aie most of them si- 
tuated outside Bombay It gives a position of advan- 
tage, in that they can buy cheap cotton, bom the 
cotton pioducmg countries, and they sell their cloth 
m the consimung cbstiicts near at hand, while the 
Bombaj' Mills aie handicapped both way^ , they liave 
to hung cotton truin a gieat distance and then cloth 
IS sold in consiuning centres, lai away Irom 
Bombay The cost both ways counts heavily agamst 
them, m their competition mtli Indian upcoimtiy 
Mills. 

Notwithstanding the handicap, as compared with 
them sistei maniilactuiing companies in India, the 
Bombay Mills are far better oft than the Lancashiie 
Cotton .Mills 


It these facts and figures be correct, they 
show that tlioie aie some industrial concerns 
in India vhich aie in a position to give adequate 
Avages to then employees and of Avhicii the 
uwneis may be leqiiiied by the State ‘'to 
provide piopei liousing, medical aid, sickness 
and iineinployinent insinance, and other bene- 
fits^’ 


The Efficiency of Indian Labour. 

A belief generally pievails m India — rve 
do not say or suggest that it is shared by 
Tlie Se} i a)}t of the Indian labourer 

IS fai Intel lor in efficiency to foreign labourers 
and that this inferiority is due to some 
ineradicable racial and climatic causes 
In oulei to be able to judge how fai such 
a notion is just and correct, it is necessaiy 
to collect data from countries wheie 
Indian labouieis Avoik m the same industries 


with other labourers Sncli data arc not easily 
obtainable Some data and opinions are to be 
found, hoyevei, in a book on “Hindustani 
Woikeis on the Pacific C’oasf’ bv Mi Rajani 
Kanta I)as, M He, Ph I), Lectin ei in &o- 
nomics, Neiv Yoik Uuiveisity, and foimer 
Special Agent, H S Depaitment of Laboui, 
who earned on his investigations under 
the auspices of the Biiieau of Laboui 
Statistics m the United States of Ainenca 
To those who are inteiested m the subject, we 
recommend a perusal of his chapters on 
Industnal Efficiency and Wages and Income 
Mr Das quotes the opinions of both Hindus- 
tani and Anieiican employeis, and observes — 

It IS a veiy difficult task to compare the 
effioiency ot a race or a nation oi eAeii ot a class 
mth that ot others In the jilace, difteient races 
have ditfeient stature and i»ody-stiucture and they 
may not, therefore, be well fitted physically to do 
the same kuid ot work The small-hodiod Jaiianese, 
for instance, with his hglit and nimlfie hmhs mav 
he more efficient m ceitam operations, such as 
thmnmg beets than the large-hoched Hmdustanee 
On the other hand, the tall stature and large body 
of the lattei is a decided advantage m imgation 
work In the second place, different nations and 
even difterent classes have different education and 
tiammg and they cannot, therefore, easily adapt them- 
seh’-e§ to the same kmd of work and do it vutlithe same 
degiee of efficiency The Hmdnstanees, for instance, 
bemg hoin and raised m the veiy smipliciU ot an 
Indian village and being accustomed to agiicnltuiai 
work, find it rather hard to do the compheated 
work of a modern factory In the thu'd place, 
prejudice and discrimination, which are hahle to 
play a more or less uiipoitant lole in the employ- 
ment of different races, do not afford the same 
oppoitimity to aU classes of AAOikers, In the fourth 
place, there has scarcely been any scientiftc 
expel iinent made to test the compaiative efticienoj^ 
ot difteient races and nations ComparatiAm effi- 
ciency is, theictoie, a question ot geneial impiession 
lather than one of accuiate measurement 

He adds — 

In the present study, a vspecial attempt was 
made to ascertain tlie efficiency ot the KmdustamH^s 
as compared Avitli that ot the otliei nationalities 
Some ot the results were veiified by a laige niunher 
ot pel sons of difteient occupations, such as em- 
ployers, superintendents, foremen and land-owners 
With the exception of one oi two irnfai^orable 
criticisms,, the people geneially spoke leiy highly 
of the efficiency ot the Hindustanees 

A large number of tlie Hindustanees aip 
themselves employeis and tliey always pietei 
their oAvn countiymen loi then Avoik and pay tliem 
lugher Avages 

We have no space to reproduce all the 
opinions of the Ainencan employers But 
after considering and discussing them, Mi 
Das sums up — 

In spite ot the difference ot opinion as to the 
exact dep’ee of efficiency Ave might say in conclusion 
that compared wnth other races and nationahties 
such as the Mexicans, Chmese, Japanese, I Americans 
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and Canadians, tlie eificiency ot tlie majority of the 
Hmdnstanees is of a very Ingh oider m the difterent 
fields m which they are engaged 


An Indian Professor in American 
Universities. 

As to the qualifications of Dr Eajam 
Kanta Das, who has recently letumed to 
India, for carrying on the investigation referred 
to in the foregoing note, it may be stated that 
he spent altogether seventeen years in study, 
teaching and travel in Europe and America 
He studied ten years in four leading Univei- 
sities of the Hinted States, in three of which 
he enjoyed Fellowships for five years, including 
a Kesearch Fellowship at the State Agiicul- 
tuial Expeiimental Station of Missouri, and 
received the degiees of Master ot Arts in 
Biology, Uinversity of Wisconsin, 1912, and 
Doctor of Philosophy in Economics, Hniveisity 
of Wisconsin, 1917 For three years, 1919- 
1922, he was Lectiirei in Economics in North- 
western University, Chicago and in New 
York University, New York, and was com- 
missioned in 1921-1922 by the United States 
Grovernment to conduct an investigation on 
the Pacific Coast of America Ho has written 
four books on labour questions, namely — 
Factory Labour in India, Factory Legislation 
m India, The Labour Movement in India, and 
Hindustani Woikers on the Pacific Coast 
The conclusions of such a person are entitled 
to be regarded as those of a careful investi- 
gatoi and accurate observei 


Report of the Lee Commission. 

The membeis of the Lee Commission 
have finished then labours and bi ought out 
then report expeditiously But as they have not 
published the evidence on which then con- 
clusions and lecommendations are based, theie 
IS no means of judging how far these aie 
ill conformity with what the witnesses wiote 
and said 

We weie against the appointment of this 
commission, as it was intended to increase the 
alieady excessive emoluments of “the European 
sei vices”, theieby adding to the burdens offlie 
Indian tax-payer It must be lemembered 
that India has already had to pay heavily foi 
the Reforms After their introduction, Mr 
Lunn asked Mr Montagu a question in 
Parliament from the reply to which it 
appealed that, on account of the Reforms, 


additions had to be made to the pay and 
pensions of these services involving an addi- 
tional expenditure of about three cioies and 
eighty-one lakhs of rupees Besides increased 
pay and pensions, many other privileges 
were granted to these Biitish “seivants” of 
India But they clamoured for moie money 
and more privileges, and these the Lee 
Commission was piimaiily intended to give 
and has given 

In the pre-Refoim days, hetoie the All- 
Tndia sei vices had got these additional piiM- 
leges and iiiciements, their emoluments weie 
aheadv higliei than those ot coiiesponding 
officers in even the nchest countrievs After the 
mtioduction of the Reforms, thev had to be 
biibed once to be leconciled to them But 
that bribe was not sufficient They claimanod 
foi more, and now thev aie on tlie w(v to 
getting moie We need not discuss th(‘ 
details 

India has been made a land of deficit 
budgets, wlicj'e sufficient money is never 
available tor sanitation, education, and agu- 
cultural and industiial development, and wheie 
the bulk of the people nevei get tiiU meals, 
are illclothed and illhoused (many arc not 
clothed or housed at all), and consequently 
are subject to the ravages ot epidemics and 
endemics But sufficient money is always 
available for iiulitaiy purposes and for con- 
ciliating the All-India services Foi, peace 
and law and oidei must be maintained any 
cost^ But the object of the maintenance of 
peace and law and oidei is that life and 
property should be safe, that is to sav, that 
people should not die j)iematuie deaths oi 
become pooi owing to loss ol pioperty oi 
inability to pioduce wealth But does jt 
make any differ ence to the men who die (and 
to their families), whether they ai(‘ killed by 
diseases and dacoits oi by the soldiers of 
invading aimies? And is the poverty which 
IS caused by the lavagos ot enemy loices 
more productive of evil consequences than 
the poveity which is due to ignoiance, weak 
physique caused by malnutiition^and disease, 
and foreign exploitation‘s And, ft should also 
be explained satisfactoiily why aftei moie 
than a century’s enjoyment of peace and law 
and Older under “the most efficient adminis- 
tiatois in the w'orld,” India is moie ignorant, 
has a highei death-iate and possesses less 
wealth than even those legions of Eiiiope 
which liave been devastated in recent years 
by the most destiuctive and uithless war iii 
histoiy 

We do not undei stand and appreciate any 
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other kind of efficiency than that winch makes 1 
tlio mass ut the people healthy, wealthy, 1 
stiong and enlightened Judged by this I 

standaid, the rule of the Coyenaiitecl Cnihans t 
lias been a most inefficient one And foi f 

this soit of inefficient administration India t 
must pay moie and moie as the years pass, t 

on the alleged ground that she cannot do ( 

without it, that she requires this steel frame’ i 

Tlie members of the Lee Commission want i 
that then leconimendatioiis should be given 
effect to without delay But we do not see how ’ 

this can be done They want that the Mmisteis < 

should appoint and have control oa ei e^ eii 
the higher officers senmg in the bans- 
teirecl clepaitments, but that those higher 
ufficeis who serve in the leseiw ed departments 
siiniild continue to be appointed and controlled 
bv the Societal y of State But all political 
parties in India inne this much in common 
m their demands that in the pioMiices theie 
should be complete autonomy, all the depait- 
ments being tiansfeirecl to Ministers At 
present, neitliei the British Cabinet nor the 
0()\eininent ot India have said that piOMii- 
cuil autonomy shall not he giaiited Of 
course, if the enqunies being made here and 
HI England on the subject of ‘Teforming" • 
tlie Rcfoims be a more make-believe and if 
HI consequence it has been m seciet decided 
that there is to be ilo provincial autonomy, 
tiien the Lee recommendations may be given 
effect to But it does not lequiie much 
statesmanship or foresight to predict that if 
the people of India are not to have any 
gi eater political power than they at piesent 
enjov, there cannot be peace and contentment 
and law and order, hoivever highly the im- 
pel lal services may be paid and privileged 
But it there be pro\mcial autonomy, all 
departments would come under the Ministers, 
and they must be given power of conbol 
()\er aU their subordinates That vould mean 
that all officers seiving under provincial 
{h)\eimnents must be appointed and controlled 
by the Mimsteis So, in any case, the speedy 
caiiying out of the lecoramendations of the 
Lee Commission can only bung money to 
the cuffeis ot the Imperials, it would be no 
solution ol the Indian problem 

Recruitment to the Civil Seiviee is lecoin- 
meiided to be so legiilated as to make 50 
\wv cent of the officers Indians at the end ot 
1,1 veais Indiainzation is to stop there But 
whv siiould it stop there Why should not 
Indians ha\e 75, 80, 90 or 100 per cent of the 
posts HI couise of time in their own coiinffiy 
\ml vhv should it he necessary to wait toi 


15 years to have only a percentage of 50 
Why should not all recruitment of toreigners 
be stopped at once, so that every vacancy in 
the lowest lanks may be filled by Indians 
from now onwards'-^ Even if such a 
thing were done, it ivonld take 25 or 30 years 
to thoroughly Indiainze the whole service Of 
course, the toreigneis now in seivice aie not 
in the least to be distinbed, except foi proved 
incapacity, insuboidination, etc 

These reinaiks apply to the other seiwices 
wheie Indiahizatioii is to be obtained to the 
extent of onlv 50 per cent oi a little moie 
m the conise of 15 m* moie yeais 

If 50 pel cent of the aieas under British 
lulc can be admiinsterecl by Indians, why 
cannot the lemammg half be so admmisteiedv 
Of coiiise, foi any kind of technical work, 
if an Indian be not available, tlie seivices ot 
a foieignei must be enteitamed Tins is done 
in mdependent countries, too 

It IS, no doubt, a counsel of moderation to 
take half the loaf if the whole of it cannot be 
had And ivoildly wisdom also says that 
befoie 15 yeais aie over many things may 
happen that aie not now dreamt of in the 
Moderate's, 8w ai aji st’s, or N on-co-operator’s 
.philosophy, so why let go the 50 pei cent 
concession ^ One might been inclined to take 
that easv-gomg view of things if the price 
of one cioie and twenty-five lakhs ot inpees, 
to be paid annually m increment to the ser\ ices, 
had not been demanded for the partial andhalf- 
beaited Indiaiiisation ot the services More- 
over, the appetite of the Imperials has been 
orownng continually bv A^-bat it has been feed- 
ing upon Iheie is no knowing Avlien they 
would clamour again for more pay and 
privileges So it is time to cry halt, audio say 
tiiat Ave w^ant solvency more even than the sort 
of efficiency which we have had in India 
In fact, efficiency has been a synonym foi 
bankruptcy and the conservation of ignorance, 
malnutrition, disease, and agncultiual, nidus- 
tiial and commercial baciovaidness 

The most mtal reason wdiy we cannot 
snppoit or connive at the lecommendations 
of the Lee CommiSbion is that they are 
! opposed to the principles of 

selt-deteiinniation, vlucli aie the birtluiglit ot 
all peoples AVe ought not to baiter away 
) our birthright for any seeming and temporal y 
E advantage Let ns go on stuving for the 
f wffiole of what ive are entitled to, the more 
f bO as the acceptance of half measures may 

p deaden our zeal for complete national selt- 
realization 
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The Congress Settlement. 

Mahatma Gandhi luis nut boon able to 
accept the Swarajist piogramme noi ' lias ho 
succeeded in converting the Swaiajists to his 
views It the No-changers and Swaiajists had 
been able to arrive at a joint programme ot 
work at every part ot wdiich they could woik 
together, that would have been the most 
desirable solution of the controversy But 
such a settlement has not been arrived at 
Mahatma Gandhi holds that ‘the Delhi and 
Cccoiiada lesolutions having permitted those 
Gongressineii who have no conscientious 
scruples to enter tlie Councils and the 
Assembly it they want to, the Sivarajists are 
justified 111 entering the Legislative bodies 
and expecting perfect neutrality on the jiait 
of the No-changeis 

‘‘They are also ju^lifiod m resorting to obstnic- 
tion, because such ‘was then pohey and theCongiess 
laid down no conditions as to then entry 1 
Avould, theictoie, ho no party to putting any 
obstacles in then way or to cairviiig on an\ 
propaganda ag’ainst tlio Swaiajists’ entiy into the 
Legislatives, though I cannot actively lielp them in 
a pioject 111 which I do not believe ” 

The Swarajists in then policy outside 
the legislate 0 bodies agree to give their 
vliole-heaited support to the Coustuictivo 
riograninio of Mahatma Gandhi and uoik 
that progiaiiime nnitodlv througli the Congiess 
01 gamsatioiis 

The net gam to the counliy is that no 
party has played into the hands of the alien 
opponents of India’s political progress by 
placing themselves at loggerheads with one 
another and working at cross purposes. 

The Swaiajists can certainly co-opeiate 
with the No-changeis in working out the 
Constructive Piogramme if they want to Rut 
past expeiience has shown that the excite- 
ment of political work in the councils is so 
engrossing as to leave little inclmatioii, eneigy 
or time for quiet and undemonstratn e work 
Besides, a defeat inflicted on Government in 
the Councils or a burning and caustic speech 
theie, wins such popular applause that it is 
difficult foi councillors not to prefer such 
applaiise-bimging work to labours which do 
not place one in the lime light Theiefore, 
we do not expect that Swarajists will be 
actually able to give any appreciable help to 
the No-changers in working out the constme- 
tive programme 

^fahatma Gandhi says — 

AVth legard to the metJiocI of the work ni the 


Councils, J will say that I Avoiild eiitci a IcmsldtiAo 
body it only 1 could at all uso it to ad\autago li 
theiQtoic, I ontci the (kninials 1 should AMtlioiit 
toUowmg a genoial 3 X)h(‘v ot obstiuc turn (mdcavuui 
to give strength to the Constuu'tivc Progianime ot 
the Congiess I should, theivtore, move re.solutions 
reciunmg the Cential and Pioviiuial Governments, 
as the case may be ~ 

‘(1) to make ail then doth pin chases in hand- 
spun and liandv oa en khaddai (2) to imiiose the 
piohibitiAm diitA^ on foieign doth and (3) to abo- 
lish the clunk and chug leATnue and at least (oiies- 
pondmgly uMiiee the aimy exjumdituie 

Mt the Government letuse to entuue such leso- 
Intions Avlien caiiied in the legislatuies, L should 
inAute them to dissolve them and take the Aote ot 
the eleetois on the spedhe point It the Oo\Tin- 
ment a\ ould not dissoK e I should i osign \m seat 
and prepme tor eml disohedimn'O When that stag(‘ 
IS leaehed the ^Avaiajists amII iind me jc\id\ to \^(nk 
A\ith and under them My test ot htness tox (1 m 1 
chsohcdieiKO icmains the same a^betore ' / 

With respect to this part ot the Mahatma’s 
statement Messi^ Nehru and Das observe ■— 

' We giatetullv accept tlu^ suggestion made by 
Mahatma Gandhi in his statement and a\o think 
that the lesolutions mentioiud hv him m suppoit 
ot the (onstiuctwo piogiamme ot tlu‘ ('ongiess 
should eertamh be accepted by the Swaiaj Pait\ 

They do not, however, expiesslv say that 
they AAmuld resign their seats and pii'pau^ 
for cnil disobedience, “if Goveinment would 
not dissolve” the Councils at the' stage* ni(*n- 
tioiied bv Mr Gandhi, tlumgii they sav in 
geiieial teims, “wo unhesitatingly accept th(‘ 
suggestion of ]\[ahatma Gandhi regaiding end 
disobedience “ This leaves room tor tln^ 
inference that though the Swaiajists may go 
111 tor civil disobedience lanhn ecu tain 
circumstances, these mav not he the same* 
as moiitioned by Mi Gaiullu 

AAe have no desiu* to be iiiuLaiitabh*, 
blit what Messis Das and N(*hiu say in their 
statement Jii luterpictation ot thenr policy ot 
obstruction, appears to iis to be lUi aften- 
thoiight duo to then failure to canv out the 
policy of “iimfoim, continuous and consis- 
tent obstruction” by announcing which they 
Avon the elections At that time and attcu'- 
Avaids, too, that policy Avas eiitieised, as it 
AAuas understood by eveiybody to m(*aii what 
it lias meant iii British parliamentaiy histoiy, 
but the Swarajists did not tlien say in sc‘lf- 
defenco what they aie saying now 

The Moderates never declared it to be a 
part of their policy to thiovv out budgets 
9 ti then eniuety It the phrase “to throw out 
budgets” 111 the Swarajist statement moans 
lejectiiig them Avholesale, then that is the 
only part of then piogiamme AAduch is sub- 
stantially diffeient from that of the Moderate V 
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piogiammo But it by tliiowing out budgeth, 
only piecemeal lojoction be meant, as m 
piaetico it has been and may be again, then 
thcie IS no substantial cliifercnce between 
Model ate and Swarajist policy 

Mo say nothing on the Swaiajist Policy 
on its mciits Theie aie good points in it, as 
m tlio piogiammes and policies of all paities 
But we aie not in the least convinced that 
Cuuncii-entrv fo) ea}}ijing out the programme 
outhiied lu the Hfaiemeid in rts eiihiehj is 
tliorouglily consistent with the piinciple ot 
non-co-opeiation Standing as wo do out- 
side any paity, wc have nevci made a fetisli 
ot the woid ‘non-co-opeiation” oi of any 
other |jaity sliibolcth But at “the same time, 
yc luile alyays iindei stood non-co-opciation 
to imi>iy and include the lesolve of the nation 
to woi k out its salvation by means independ- 
(mt ot the maclnneiy sot up bv a “satanic” 
(hneininent The Svaiajists want “to thiow 
out all pioposals toi Legislative enactments, 
by vliich the biireauciacy plopo^es to consoli- 
date its iiuwei ” Ts the clause, “by wdiicli , 
its povef', rostiictiyc oi dosciiptiyo In 
other woids, do the viiteis mean that all 
(j()\ernment pioposals aie ot the natme 
(h'seribed and slunild thoiofoie be thrown out, 
or do they mean that only tliosc whicli arc 
ot that nature aie to be tin own out, and that 
theie aic' othois wdiich aie notot that natiiie*'^ 

In any case as the Swaiajists want to 
intiodueo resolutions, mcasiues and bills 
necessaiy toi the healthy giowth ot national 
life, it shows that they hope to caiiy thiough 
some ot these, and theretoie believe that theie 
IS a possibility ot being able to usetlie Coun- 
cils toi bcnehcial ends So the Swarajists 
have tiavelled a good distance from the 
tvpical Xon-co-opoiatoLs mentality 

They tuithei say “wc should take 
and occupy every place which is open to 
the immibeis ot the Central and Piovincial 
h^gislatiues (dection In oui opinion ve 
should not only till elective posts but seive 
oil (weiy committee when it is possible” A 
shoit piocGss ot e^ollltlo^ may lead the 
Svaiajists to believe tuitlicr that the place 
ot Ministois js in leality elective, though not 
in name In an v caseGoveiiinient may take the 
hint, and in the Central Piovinces, to begin 
with, ask the Svaiajist Coiincillois, wdio axe 
111 a majoiih, to eled the ministeis Then 
these offices voiild he leally elective and 
could be occupied by Bwaiajist leaders 
without any qualms ot conscience ^ Me 
vbmihl nof OMteot lo find some tlltuie 


luimorist exclaiming, "0 Proteus, Sivaiajist- 
Non-co-opeiator is thy name” 

The Council Programme ot the Swarajists 
is far easier and pleasantei to vork out 
than the Constiuctive Progiammo of tlic Coii- 
giess It does not leqiiiie much ability oi 
effort to caiiy the public with one in 
opposing 01 denouncing (xovernment, ni tact 
it IS a conunon tnck to covoi up one’s own 
faults or defects by laising some anti-Go\ern- 
ment civ — so much unpopular (lovernment 
JS But cvTiy item in the Constiuctive 
Piogiamme leqmies some sacrifice to caiiv 
out Some go against deeply ingiamed and 
immemorial piejiidices, customs and tiaclitions 
But the difficulty of this kind ot constiuctive 
woik should not blind ns to the tact that 
it is tundamental, essential and indispensable 
toi national ugh toons ness, solidaiity and 
strength, and theiotoio, tor ical Svaiaj 


Laws that are Urgently Needed. 

As Messrs Nehru and Das want to iii- 
tioduce Bills which aie necessary toi the healthy 
growth ot oui national life and as they also 
want “to tollow a definite economic policy 
based on the same piinciplo to pi event the 
dram of public wealth from India by checking 
all activities leading to exploitation,” wo 
invito then attention to the suggestions made 
in the aiticle on the Anglo-Swedisli Match 
Maniifactuung Combine, published in this 
issue, and also to those made ni the liist 
Note in the pieseiit numbei These matteis 
aie lugeiit and should be taken up at once 

The suggestions reteiied to above are 
such as ought to enlist the suppoit, not onlv 
of the Swnarajists but ot all the potitical 
paitfos of Indians Tlieic js nothing in 
them lepugnant to then principles. 


The Taxation Committee. 

The peisomiel of the Tavatioii Committee 
IS not satisfactoiy tiom the Indian point ot 
A lew The two Indian menihcis aie tlieMaha- 
lajadhnaj ot Eindwan, who is a piospeioiis 
landholdei who once aspiicd to be a uiling 
chief and may clieiish the same ambition still, 
and Dr B P Paianjpyc Both have been 
servants ot the Groveinment, and may want to 
be servants again Moreovei, both lepiesent 
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the Modeiato party, which is ceitainly not 
the most niimeioiis or powerful party in the 
country 

The Indian members should hayo boon lo- 
piesentatiyos of otkoi parties The biuden of 
taxation weighs hcayily on the poorei classes 
Neithei of the two Indian membeis is a ro- 
prcsentativc of these classes Pioyinces 
other than Bengal arc deaf to the grieyance 
of Bengal as legaids the piopoition of her 
revenues annexed by the Central Goycinment 
on the plea that Bengal pays too little as 
land reyenue And so it is quite in the fitness 
of things that the nchest Bengal landholder 
lias been made a member ot the Taxation 
Committee ’ 

No peisonal leflectioii is meant on the two 
gentleniGii What wo mean is that they aie 
not the proper repiesentatives of tlic piovinccs 
and classes Avho suffei most fiom the incidence 
and intei-proyincial allocation of taxation 


India and Empire Day. 

On Empiie Day, May 24, the Viceroy ot 
India, sent the following message to Butain — 

‘ (Jn this daj ot the veai ot all others, the 
thought? ot all poitions ot the Empuc inclme 
towards its centio In India as clsewheie Empnc 
Day IS an oppoitimity foi icfleclion on what the 
British Empire means It is the pnde ot India to 
have lought tor the Empiie, and in the protection 
ot the might ot the Empiic India looks to shcltci 
and to progress m peace To-day in India men’s 
mmds dwell on the gieat position in the woild ot 
this commonwealth ot nations foimmg the Biitisli 
Empire, and on the stiengtli of tliosc common ideals 
which bind all paits togctliei as a single whole in 
the unity of devotion to its seiwce and in loyalt\ 
to the Cl own ” 

We confess vc torgot that the 24th of 
May was Empiie Day, if e\ei wo took note 
of the date 

We wondei who evei aiithoiized the 
Yiccioy to speak on behalf ot India Eai from 
being elected by Indians as then icpioscnta- 
tive and mouthpiece, lie is not even an In- 
dian He LS a toicignei and the lepicsenta- 
tivc and mouthpiece of a foreign goveinment 
He, tlieietoro, only contributes to the mern- 
ment of the independent nations wlieii lie, 
funnily, takes upon himself to voice the feel- 
ings of the people of India 

YM have leacl vhat some patronage-seek- 
ing Indians have written oi s])oken in public 


as to their being proud of being Biitish citi- 
zens or subjects (we do not lemombei vhich) 
But though we are verging on sixty have 
never yet met an Indian (not even an Indian 
Gro\oinment servant) who m piivate eon- 
voisation said tliat he was pioud of India s 
position m the Biitish Empiie To all selt- 
lespecting Indians Empiie Day is a lemindei 
of India’s servitude and is, theicfore, a day of 
humiliation A gentleman uho once occu- 
pied a high position in the Education Depait- 
ment told ns things which led us to conclude 
that one ot the reasons why ho would ha\e 
been glad if all Goveinment schools had boon 
niecked by the Non-co-operatois, is tliat tiie 
teachers tlieie are obliged to ttdl then bo^s 
and gills sickening falsehoods and hall-tpuths 
on Einpiic Day and to make them Uitou 
to a flag which is not the tlag oi then 
country 

It instead ot 'Tiulia Lord Reading had 
m some passages used 'Wnglo-India, ’ that 
A\ould ha\e been quite coriect The Biitisli 
Empire is a ‘‘commonAA eaith of nations,' il 
only the AAhite men aio coiisidoied human 
beings and the rest only tAvo-leggod cutlh' 


Satyagraha at Vykom. 

Satyagiaha continues at Yykom The 
TiaAUuicoro GoAmrnment and the consonatne 
lugh-caste people there take then st.ind on 
laAv and use and AAont But no lav no cus- 
tom, can 01 ought to continue aaIhcIi is tanta- 
mount to an affiont to the common luuminity 
ot any classes ot people It is also said 
that tlic TiaAancoie rfovmnmmit think that 
outsideis luiAC no business to meddle in th(> 
aftaiis ot TiaAancoie, and so th(\y want iit 
get lid ot the i\.kalis and olhcis aa[io ai(' con- 
sideied meddlesome outsideis But histoiy 
says that outsideis Inno pluAcd distinguished 
paits in the libciation ot humanity from po- 
litical thialdom This yeai is the centenai> 
ot By ion He Aias not a (heek but an Eng- 
lishman Yet he stioAc tor the liheiation ot 
Oicece Enghslimcn aie pioiul ol tliat fact 
and the (hecks Iuiac lendon'd diu' liomag(‘ to 
to his memoiy this yeai Ft is also aaoII- 
knoAMi that tlic Fiench nation helped the 
Americans in' tlien AAar ot indeinmdenee 
Tlieie is no tundaniontal diffoHmee between 
Iioliticai and social emancipation. IL as aac 
find from history, outsideis helped in 

the polfiical enancipation of pi'oplcs, Avhy 
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should not oiitsidcis help also in the social 
emancipation of classes of people d\^ellmg in 
a distant piovinco ? 

It IS lecognised that the Tiavancoro Go- 
\cinment has done a great deal to rcmoTO 
the disabilities of the depressed classes A 
coi respondent of the Indian Sonal Reioima 
says that according to the Oewaii of that 
State, out of 4600 miles of roads maintained 
by its government, all but a very fe^v, not 
e\ceedmg some 5 oi 10 miles, are now open 
to all classes The coriespondent adds — 

Ji the Satvdgraha be laised and the Congress as 
a ])ohtical bodv witlidiaw from the scene and it the 
('iti/ens ot Tiavancoie appioacli then Goveimnent 
in tliepiopei wav, 1 am inehned to thinh that the 
Govoi Ament will as in the past do what thev can to 
inecl tleir vishes 

It this be a fact, there may not be any haim 
1 11 allow 1 ng the Travancoic Goveriimont to stand 
on its dignity and save its face Satyagraha 
inav bo tcmpoiaiily suspended, and a soit 
of lOLind table confeience of the lepiesonta- 
ti\os of the paitics concerned mtoimally 
ananged, in oidci to know how tar the 
Tiavancoie Goicinmont is propaiod to go 


The Sadharan Brahmo Samaj and the 
Travancore Untouchables. 

The roadci is awaie that though ccitain 
“iiiitouchablo’’ classes of Hindus are evcluded 
fiom certain appi caches to Yykom temple, 
hloslems and Christians, even if they be con- 
veits liom those classes, arc not, because 
they are not considered untouchable It 
appears tiom coitain passages at arms betiyeeii 
the Indian Social Befoimc) and the 
Pa til ha that the excciitiyc committee oi the 
Sadhaian Brahmo Samaj has a-^ked or is 
about to ask the Tiayancoie Government to 
treat Biahmo concerts from those imtouch- 
ahle classes as Chi istian and Moslem convcits 
aie treated "We cannot ■\oiicli for the accuracy 
of this fact, as, someliows we have missed the 
particular issue of the Indian Me'^sengei 
which contained this piece of new^s 

It IS Avcllknown that the Brahmo Bamai 
docs not believe in untoucliability, and has 
been stiiving to ciadicatc this superstition foi 
moie than halfacentiuy It is also welllmown 
that the Aloslem and Cliiistiaii commiimties 
OW'D some accessions to then ranks to the 
desire for escaping the indignities and in- 


conveniencGS of untoiichability It may bo 
that if the Bialimo converts from the un- 
touchable classes in Tiavancoie w'-cic treated as 
Moslems and Chiistians aie, there may be 
some similai accessions to tlic ranks of 
the Brahmo Samaj But oui feeling is that 
as no one is untouchable, it is a more spirit- 
ual attitude to stand in the ranks ot the 
lowly, the despised and the peiseciited and to 
work for them by fiatermzing with them in 
that way, than to seek to be classed w'lth 
those who aie mistakenly considered socially 
siipeiior Such being oiii feelings, w^e should 
certainly have piotcsted against the action of 
the Sadharan Biahmo Sama-j, if w'e had onr 
foimer formal connection with it That w^ay 
not being open now^, w^e make known our feel- 
ings publicly 


Tarakeswar Affairs, 

'\yhoio\oi Satyagiaha goes on — wdiethcr 
in Nabha, or at Yykom, oi at Tarakeswar — 
there aie fresh dovelopnronts e\ery day, wdircli 
it is neither possible noi dcsiiable to note 
and comment upon m a monthly roMOw^ 
Therefore, we shall not attempt to say what 
rs going on at present at Tarakesw^ar, but make 
some gaireral observations 

Scandals connected with the temple at 
Tarakeswar aic not new It is a noted place 
of pilgrimage, and, as elsowdieic, large num- 
bers of Hindu women, including a very 
considerable proportion of widows, flock 
there 

A former Mohant of Taiakesw^ar, named 
Madhav Gni, rvas convicted and sentenced to 
a long term of imprisonment for having 
seduced a married Hindu woman named 
Elokeshi, wdiose husband, Nabm, killed her in 
Older to save her from a life of continued 
sliaine That Madhab Gin, though, as his 
title Gin show^s, nominally a Sannyasi, was 
an infamous liber tine Against the present 
occupant of the gadi of Mohant, many charges 
oi a similar character have been brought 
openly in many new^spapeis, gning the names 
of the victims and their dwelling places, etc 
The Satyagiaha has been going on to oust 
this man, Se on his part is alleged to have 
employed many Gurkhas and Goonclas to 
drive away the Satyagrahis The murderous 
exploits of these ruffians have been detailed 
111 the Bengali and English Calcutta nows- 
jiapers 
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We have every sympathy ^Mtli the object 
of freeing places of pilgrimage from coiiiip- 
tioii, immorality and oppression by diivmg 
aivay beastly sensualists tiom the position of 
chief piiosts, etc The question is, how this 
object may bo gained 

It IS said that the piescnt Mohant is will- 
ing to have nothing to do with the temple 
and its piopeitv, etc, on condition that his 
nephew be made Mohcini, etc But that can- 
not be He must abdicate unconditionally, 
and he must not be allowed to nominate any 
of his lelatives oi dicla^ as Ins successoi 
And in addition, lie must not bo left in 
liosscssion of the big zcmmdaii which has 
been carved out of the temple income, 
not out of any pruatc propeity of any 
Mohant The leason foi laying down the 
last condition is that the Mohants can, if thev 
like, lead the lives of debauchees and oppics- 
sois, because tliey are both priests and soivitois 
of the gods as well as zcmindais So bad 
men among them must be depined of both 
capacities. 

This can bo done piopeily only by a Ian 
coiiit Tlieiefoic, tlie leceivci appointed by 
the distiict judge, as the lesult of the petition 
of a descendant of the person uho founded 
the shiine, ought to haie been allowed to 
take chaigc of tlie temple, etc, and do his 
duties There may be a justifiable foehng 
against any and every Government institution 
such as a law couit But we do not sec 
what other institution can autlioiitatively 
settle matters The Congiess is not a puielv 
Hindu body , and it does not, besides, possess 
any legal authoiity The Hmdn Sabha possess- 
es little influence m Bengal, has no legal 
authority, and its lionoiaiy secietaiy, moic 
ovei, does not appear to enjoy tlie conhdciice 
of the public 

For leal and cnduiing reinedLe-^ foi the 
iiiimoialities and oppiession connected uith 
shiines like tliose at Taiakeswai, certain funda- 
mental changes aie needed When Sannyasis 
are in chaige of temples, they must be leal 
8annyasis It a vow of poverty goes witli a 
vow of celibacy, and if the piJverty be leal, 
tlien theio mav be celibacy in lealitv But 
it a man ivlio is expected to load a celibate 
life finds himselt the possessoi ot unbounded 
wealtli uliich he can spend at mil and is 
also in a position to cxeicise gioat intluencc 
over the minds of laigo numbeis ot ignoiant 
and siipeistitious women, who aie sometimes 
also poor and vithoiit callable piotectois,then 


geneially tlie celibacy is not likely to he 
leal Hence temple piopcrties should be 
ti Gated as tiust properties Theie should be 
trustees who should be accountable to the 
public foi all expendituie Tins should be 
the case also wheie the piiosts and scivitois 
{•ieicufs) ale maiiied men 

Secondly, a fnithoi lomedv is to be tound 
in the giowtli of the belief that an immoial 
priest is unwoithy to peiform piiestly func- 
tions and theicfoio any act of woiship poi- 
foimed by him is valueless Tins is quite 
consistent with Hindu oitliodoxv Should 
such a bolict giow up, shrines which aic in 
the charge ot immoial men, voiild cease to 
attiact pilgiims i 

In the tlnul place, as accoiding to* all 
theistic faitlis, including Hinduism, the Su- 
piemc Spnit is omnipiosont, vith the grovtli 
and spioad ot leligioiis (mlighteninent, ])il- 
gi images would be undertaken only to placi's 
where the scciuTy, siirioiindings, associations 
and the piesence ot icallv spiiitiiallv-mindcd 
prcceptois would bo icallv felt to lie elevat- 
ing and inspiiing Nccossaiilv, places with 
cm] associations ivlieie the [niests aie libei- 
tines would be shunned 


Boycott and Mr. Grandhi. 

Mahatma Gandhi is op[>osed to th(‘ ho\- 
cott ot Empne goods as a inoasuK' ot seedv- 
ing justice ill tlie inattoi ot the I\eina dc'ci- 
sioii His Husoiis aie twofold (l) because* 
the boycott would not be oftectne , (2) Ix*- 
caiise there is liatied and anger iindei lying 
tlio lesohc to punish the Empiie foi not 
being just to Indians 

Theie maybe diffmonco of oiunion as to 
wdiethor the boycott can be raadi' quite eflect- 
ive Billing tlie Bengal paitition agitation, 
the boycott ot Manehestm cloth was'^ paitls 
effeetnc so long as it lasted 

We aie not quite compotemt to diul with 
the question as to wdiethei wiiencwen* a paitv 
IS thought to 1)0 ])unishod loi wiong- 
doing, there is nccc'ssaiilv hatred and angi'i 
piesent Do all judges got angiv with tlie 
offendcis wdiom thev jiimisir'^ It is thinkabh^ 
that remedial and lofoimativc iiiinishmcnt 
mav be piesciibed toi the good ol the oftend- 
01 In that case tlieio may ’not be anv 
hailed oi even ungei .it the hutlom Wo 
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think if bv tlie boycott of Empire goods, the 
ulute citizens could bo biouglit to see the 
oil or ot tlieii ways, it would do them good, 
because thev would become lustei in then 
dealings with otheis So the punishment 
inflicted by the boycott would bo lemedial 
and reformative Of course, one may hold 
that all punishnients of whatevei chaiactei 
and the desne to intlict them, are wrong, ]ust 
as some hold that all deiiniiciation is wrong 
These aio laige questions which cannot he 
discussed lieie 


Economic Boycott. 

!is rogauls economic boycott, wliatever its 
(^flic!jcy, thci e may not be any hatred or angei 
underlying it The advice and e\hortation to 
huY kliaddar does not imply any hatred of 
foreign cloth Even the burning of foioign 
cloth mav oi may not be due to liatiod and 
angm But the same desne vhicli prompts 
one to say, '‘buy khaddar”, may prompt him 
to utter its coiollaiy, “do not buy null-made 
orfoieign cloth”, and the latter is equivalent 
to saving, “boycott foreign clotld’ Such econo- 
mic boycott is quite moiitonous, as its object 
is iiulnstnal doAolopinent and nmolioiatioii of 
the lot ot the poor 

Keonomic bovcott may be used without 
anger oi hatied for some political purposes, 
too Lot us make our meaning cleai Biitain 
has us('d hei political povei in India foi the 
('\{)loitation of its wealth in various ways 
Whethei i ightly or wrongly, Biitons hold that 
d India got even as much political freedom 
as Canada oi Ansti'aha, this e\ploitation must 
gieatlv diminish, it not cease entiiely It is 
toi this leason that any in ciease of our civic 
and political rights is stoutly opposed 
under some pretext or other But if by 
economic bovcott of Bntisli goods, we can cou- 
\ inee Biitishers that inspite of their irresistible 
political power in India, they cannot exploit 
us as hetoic, may not one of their motives tor 
holding ns chnwi, weaken, if not disappeai 
altogethei ^ 


Swarajists on Labour and Capital. 


The Das-Vehru manifesto says — 

We must supplement the woik of the Congress 
by helping lahuui and peasant organisations thmigli- 
ont the country, The luohlcin ot labour is always 
a difficult jirohlem to solve m every countiy, but 


in India the difficnltios are greater On the one 
hand, ve must hnd out a wav of oigamsation b\' 
which A\e can prevent the exploitation ot lalioui hv 
capitalists 01 by landloids, but on the othei hand 
wo must he on our guaid to see that these veiv 
oiganisations may not themselves be the source of 
oppiession by nursing extravagant and umeasonable 
demands Labour nndouhtedlv lequires piotettion, 
but so do entei puses Our oi gaiusations must pro- 
tect both horn exploitation and and the Ti ado Union 
Congress must bo so organised as to be able to serve 
this useful purpose We hold that m the long lun 
the leal inteiests ot both and the countiy at laige 
aie identical 

We support these views There are some 
friends ot labour who are so o\ ei -enthusiastic 
that then activities mav result in leaving no 
fields ot work at all vlieie labonrois mav 
find employment 


A Jamshedpur Labour Appeal. 


We have received a copy of “An Appeal 
to the Members of tlie Indian Legislature and 
the Public of India” fiom the Jamshedpur 
Association In it tlie steel workers ot 
Jamsliedpur bung to the notice of the general 
])ublic the difficulties undoi which, in then 
opinion, tlioy are woikmg The appeal con- 
sists of 19 demy octavo pages, and is 
cousequeutl} too long for publication m oiii 
pages The difficulties are described under 
the following heads lecognitioii of the Asso- 
ciation, facilities for woikmen's co-operatne 
stores, suitable w'orbng hours, weekly lost 
day, works service iule5 be given retiospectne 
effect, maternity benefits, piodiiction bonus, 
gratuity, piofit shaiing, victimisation, liquor 
shops, restrictions on use of open places for 
meetings should be withdraivn, housing accom- 
modation etc , geiieial liigli-liandencss of 
of the company, gambling, thefts, clacoities,” 
muiders, etc, general treatment, oppoi’tumty 
foi work in the productive departments 
III vuew of the fact that the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company are going to enjoy the be- 
nefits of protection, all these points require 
to be thoroughly investigated 

In the concluding section of then xUppeal, 

the Jamshedpur Association observe — 


Now it IS more than 15 years that the Tata 
lion and Steel Go was started nud commenced its 
work Is it not disgracetul tliat the Steel Com- 
pany has to depend upon foieigners to do the 
mamifaoturmg ot steel in the 18th yeai ot its exis- 
tence ^ 

It Santhals could replace Gei mans in the Rail- 
fmishing department in a couple of ycais, it a newl 
cylinder ot 16,000 horse-power engine could he 
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mamiiaetuiGd, a 1,000 kilowatt eleetiic generator 
be newly wound, a complete ciank-shatt for 16,000 
H P engine bo built by Indians at Jamsliedpur, 
there is no reason why Indians would 'not have 
been able to manufacture steel also to the full satis- 
faction ot the directors, had they been given oppoi- 
tunities to do that woik in the past 

We earnestly request the ineiubeis ot the Indian 
Legislature and paiticulaily, inoinbeis ot the Nationa- 
list party that they should iinpiess upon the 
Directors ot the Tata Iron and Steel Company the 
need ot giving opportunities to Indians to do the 
work ot steel manutaituie, and other productive 
departments, not onh^ tiom then dmdends’ point 
ot view, but also ti om tlie national point ot view 
This industry is gomg io he piotocted mainly 
tor the leason that it is of national impoidance to 
the country Gan it be called leally national il 
tho stiategic points ot its piodnctive depaitinents 
are not manned by hei Nationals*^ 


The Birth-places of Sariputra 
and Maudgalyayana. 

Erom Bodlu-manda at Bodh-Gaya, Hnicn 
Tsiang went seven yojaiias on lus way to 
Nalanda Temple, accompanied by foiii repre- 
sentatives of the gieat Uiinersity, and aimed 
at the faim-lioiise belonging to it This was 
in the village wheie Maudgalyayana, one of 
the chief disciples of Buddha, was bom Tlio 
Chinese pilgum rested here toi a little while, 
and was taken to Nalanda in a procession 
which was joined by hundreds of piiests and 
laymen, and all the way from the farm-house 
to the temple they marched with baniieis and 
sang lus praise (Beaks ''Life of Yuan Chu- 
angf' pp 105-106) 

“Going South-West (really south-east) eight 
or nine li (1/2 miles) fiom tho Sangharama w'c 
come to the village of KuIiLa (Kiu-li-kia) In 
it is a stupa built by Asoka Raja This is 
where the veneiable Mudgala-putia, (Mo-le- 
kia-lo-tseii) was bom By the side ol the 
village IS a stupa This is wdieie the lenei 
aMe one reached complete Nirvana, and m it 
are placed, the remains of Ins bequeathed 
body” (Beaks B R W IF, p 275) 

According to the same account the village 
ot Saripiitta w^as south-south-east of Kulika 
at a distance of 23 oi 24 li, that is neoily 
foul miles 

In Fa Hieiks account (Beal s U R W IF, 
p vm), the village of Saiiputia {Xalo) ivas one 
yojaiia to the east of new" Rajagiiha and one 
yojana to tlie soutli-w^est of “a small solitaiy 
stone-liili”, w'hich he saw" on lus way from 


Pataliputra to Rajagrilia This hill, as I have 
shown in my papei on the siibiect, was 
the Bihar lull 

Putting Fa Hieiks and Hiuen-Tsiaiig’s ac- 
counts together, Fa Hien’s Nalo appears to 
be the same as Hiiien Tsiang’s Kala-Pinaka 
(Is this a mis-translation ‘^) From Sanputia's 
birth-place, Hmen Tsiaiig went soutli-east 
about a yojana and saw' the Tnduisila Guha, 
wdiich has been lopeatedly identified as tho 
cave ill tho south-east of the eastern teiminus 
of the Rajgii HilF Tho village ot Nala, 
wdiere Sariputra wa^ bom and wheie he le- 
tumed tui the final leloase liom the bonds 
of life, was known in BiicldliaV time as Nala 
Ol Nalaka-grama (Parai)?aitha Dipcoii, Colom- 
bo ed, pp 261-525) Both the Mlla/^es are 
mentioned in Pali Liteiature as adji^ient to 
Rajagiiha, (Buddlia-Ghosha's (biiuifrutaiij on 
thr DJwjuiuapada, Colombo (^d p 44) 

The modem ullage ot Kuf a l(‘w 
joumev on toot trom the Nalanda station, is* 
a large \illage inhabited almost entiieiy by 
Bhiimihar Biahmans (Kassak Biahmanas ol 
those clays 

To the immediate oast of tiie \illage is 
a lai’ge mound The top has been flattened 
and IS being used as a threshing tlooi This 
IS in all likelihood the lemnant of tlu' stupa 
which Hineii Tsiang saw at the pLiee and 
which contained relics ot Ilaudgalvayana Ilie 
distance fiom the iiiins of Nalanda to this 
village, is about a mile and a halt, as imai- 
tioiied by Hiuen Tsiang 

The Milage of Nala, modern Xatufu, lies 
at a distance ot about b miles, diok* or less, 
soiith-wx‘st of Biliai, exactly aiiswm'ing tlie 
desciiptioii gnen by Fa Hien Tln^ modMu 
ullage is built on an ancient sib* and e\(‘iy- 
wiieie, a few inches undei the sod, aie touml 
laige bricks, and in some places, the storm 
w'oter has actualh e.\posecl ancient paieineiits 

D X 8en, 

Pnuf/paJ, B X CoUvqr 


Correctioiit^. 

May Xumljp} 

P >65, col 1, line 13, foi Peshwa ifiai Regmt 
P 566, col 2, toot-note is a coiitinuatioii ol the 
footnote in the piOMOus (oiuiiin 
, 1 21, fot 1687 ‘tead 1667 
P 567, col 2, 1 io foi vStateineiits H’ud statements 
or 
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